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PREFACE. 

Tlf Y  i-eadcrs  will  naturally  ask  why  I  have  delayed 
IfX  writing  this  book  for  six  years  after  my  retufn ;  and 
1  feel  bound  to  give  them  fidl  satisfaction  on  this  point. 

When  I  reached  England  in  the  spring  of  1862,  I  found 
myself  surrounded  by  a  room  full  of  packing-cases,  cori- 
tnining  the  collections  that  I  had  from  time  to  time  sent 
home  for  my  private  Use.  These  comprised  nearly  three 
thousand  bird-skins,  of  about  a  fhousand  species ;  and  at 
least  twenty  thousand  beetles  and  butterflies,  of  about 
seven  thousand  species;  besides  some  quadrupeds  and 
hmd-shells.  A  largo  ptopoi-tion  of  these  I  had  not  seen 
for  years;  and  in  my  then  weak  state  of  health,  the 
unpacking,  sorting,  and  arranging  of  such  a  mass  of 
specimens  occupied  a  long  time. 

I  very  soon  decided,  that  until  I  had  done  something 
towards  naming  and  describing  the  most  important  groups 
in  my  collection,  and  had  worked  out  some  of  the  more 
intei'esting  problems  of  variation  and  geographical  distri- 
bution, of  which  I  had  had  glimpses  while  collecting  them, 
I  would  not  attempt  to  publish  my  travels.  I  could, 
indeed,  at  once  have  printed  my  notes  and  journals, 
leaving  all  reference  to  questions  of  natural  history  for  a 
future  work ;  but  1  felt  that  this  would  be  as  unsatis- 
factory to  myself,  as  it  would  be  disappointing  to  my 
friends,  and  uninstructive  to  the  public. 

Since  my  return,  up  to  this  date,  I  have  published 
eij;liteen  papers,  in  the  Transactions  or  IVocecdings  of  the 
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Liiuiieuii  Zoulogical  and  P2ntoniological  Societies,  describing 
or  cataloguing  portions  of  my  collections ;  besides  twelve 
others  in  various  scientific  periodicals,  on  more  general 
subjects  connected  with  them. 

Nearly  two  thousand  of  my  Coleoptera,  and  many 
hundreds  of  my  butterilies,  have  been  already  described 
by  various  eminent  naturalists,  British  and  foreign ;  but 
a  much  larger  number  remains  undescribed.  Among  those 
•  to  whom  science  is  most  indebted  for  this  laborious  work, 
I  must  name  Mr.  F.  P.  Pascoe,  late  Pi-esident  of  the  Ento- 
mological Society  of  London,  who  has  almost  completed 
the  classification  and  description  of  my  large  collection  of 
Longicom  beetles  (now  in  his  possession),  comprising  more 
than  a  thousand  species,  of  which  at  least  nine  hundred  were 
previously  undescribed,  and  new  to  European  cabinets. 

The  remaining  orders  of  insects,  comprising  probably 
more  than  two  thousand  species,  are  in  the  collection  of 
Mr.  William  Wilson  Saunders,  who  has  caused  the  larger 
portion  of  them  to  be  described  by  good  entomologists. 
The  ITymenoptera  alone  amounted  to  more  than  nine 
hundred  species,  among  which  were  two  hundred  and 
eighty  different  kinds  of  ants,  of  which  two  hundred 
were  new. 

The  six  years'  delay  in  publishing  my  travels  thus 
enables  me  to  give,  what  I  hope  may  be  an  interesting 
and  instructive  sketch  of  the  main  results  yet  arrived  at 
by  the  study  of  my  collections ;  and  as  the  countries  I 
have  to  describe  are  not  much  visited  or  written  about, 
and  their  social  and  physical  conditions  are  not  liable  to 
i-apid  change,  I  believe  and  hope  tliat  my  readers  will  gain 
much  more  than  they  will  lose,  by  not  having  read  my 
book  six  years  ago,  and  by  this  time  perhaps  forgotten  all 
about  it 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  plan  of  my  work. 
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My  journeys  to  the  various  islands  were  regulated  by 
the  seasons  and  the  means  of  conveyance.  I  visited  some 
islands  two  or  three  times  at  distant  intervals,  and  in 
some  cases  had  to  make  the  same  voyage  four  times  over. 
A  chronological  arrangement  would  have  puzzled  my 
i-eaders.  They  would  never  have  known  where  they  were ; 
and  my  frequent  references  to  the  groups  of  islands, 
classed  in  accordance  with  the  peculiarities  of  their 
animal  productions  and  of  their  human  inhabitants, 
would  have  been  hardly  intelligibla  I  have  adopted, 
therefore,  a  geographical,  zoological,  and  ethnological 
arrangement^  passing  from  island  to  island  in  what  seems 
the  most  natural  succession,  while  I  transgress  the  order 
in  which  I  myself  visited  them  as  little  as  possibla 

I  divide  the  Archipelago  into  five  groups  of  islands, 
as  foUow:— 

L  The  Indo-Malay  Islands:  comprising  the  Malay 
Feninsula  and  Singapore,  Borneo,  Java,  and 
Sumatra. 

IL  The  Timor  Group*,  comprising  the  islands  of 
Timor,  Flores,  Sumbawa,  and  Lombock,  with 
several  smaller  ones. 

III.  Celebes:  comprising  also  the  Sula  Islands  and 
Bouton. 

IV.  Tub  Moluooak  Group:  comprising  Bourn,  Coram, 
Batchian,  Gilolo,  and  Morty;  with  the  smaller 
islands  of  Temate,  Tidore,  Makian,  Kai6a,  Am- 
boyna,  Banda,  Coram,  and  Matabcllo. 

V.  The  Papuan  Group:  comprising  the  great  island 

of  New  Guinea,  with  the  Aru  Islands,  Mysol, 
Salwatty,  Waigiou,  and  several  others.  The  K^ 
Islands  are  described  with  this  group  on  account 
of  their  ethnology,  though  zoologically  and  geo* 
graphically  they  belong  to  the  Moluccas. 
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The  chapters  relating  to  the  separate  islands  of  each 
of  these  gi*oups  are  followed  by  ono  on  the  Natural  1 1  !«- 
tory  of  that  group ;  and  the  work  may  thus  be  divided 
into  five  parts,  each  treating  of  one  of  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  first  chapter  is  an  introductory  one,  on  the  Physical 
Geography  of  the  whole  region ;  and  the  last  is  a  gcnemi 
sketch  of  the  Baces  of  Man  in  the  Archipelago  and  the 
surrounding  countries.  With  this  explanation,  and  a 
reference  to  the  Mai)s  which  illustrate  the  work,  I  trust 
that  my  readers  will  always  know  where  they  are,  and  in 
what  direction  they  are  going. 

I  am  well  aware  that  my  book  is  far  too  small  for 
the  extent  of  the  subjects  it  touches  upon.  It  is  a  mere 
sketch ;  but  so  far  as  it  goes  I  have  endeavoured  to  make 
it  an  accurate  one.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  naiTative  and 
descriptive  portions  were  written  on  the  spot,  and  have 
had  little  more  than  verbal  alterations.  The  chapters  on 
Natural  History,  as  well  as  many  passages  in  other  parts 

*  of  the  work,  have  been  written  in  the  hope  of  exciting  an 
interest  in  the  various  questions  connected  with  the  origin 
of  species  and  their  geographical  distribution.    In  some 

;  cases  I  have  been  able  to  explain  my  views  in  detail ; 

/  while  in  others,  owing  to  the  greater  complexity  of  the 

'  subject,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  confine  myself  to  a 
stat^iment  of  the  more  interesting  facts  of  the  problem, 
whose  fK)lution  is  to  be  found  in  the  principles  developed 
by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  various  works.  The  numerous  Illus- 
trations will,  it  is  believed,  add  mach  to  the  interest  and 
value  of  the  book.  They  have  been  made  from  my  own 
sketches,  from  photographs,  or  from  specimens ;  and  such 
subjects  only  have  been  chosen  as  would  really  illustrate 
the  narrative  or  the  descriptions. 

I  have  to  thank  Messrs.  Walter  and  Henry  Woodbury, 
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whose  acquaintance  I  had  the  pleasure  of  n)aking  iii 
.Tara,  for  a  number  of  photographs  of  scenery  and  of 
natives,  which  have  been  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  me. 
Ifr.  William  Wilson  Saunders  has  kindly  allowed  me  to 
figure  the  curious  horned  flies;  and  to  Mr.  Pascoe  I 
am  indebted  for  a  loan  of  two  of  the  very  rare  Longicorns 
which  appear  in  the  plate  of  Bomean  beetles.  ^U  the 
other  specimens  figured  are  in  my  own  collection. 

As  the  main  object  of  all  my  journeys  was  to  obtain 
specimens  of  natural  history,  both  for  my  private  collec- 
tion and  to  supply  duplicates  to  museums  and  amateurs,  I 
will  give  a  general  statement  of  the  number  of  specimens 
I  collected,  and  which  reached  home  in  good  condition.  I 
must  premise  that  I  generally  employed  one  or  two,  and 
sometimes  three  Malay  servants  to  assist  me;  and  for 
three  yeai-s  had  tlie  services  of  a  young  Englishman,  Mr. 
Charles  Allen.  I  was  just  eight  years  away  from  England, 
hut  as  I  travelled  about  fourteen  thousand  miles  within 
the  Archipelago,  and  made  sixty  or  seventy  separate 
journeys,  each  involving  some  preparation  and  loss  of 
time,  I  do  not  think  that  more  than  six  years  were  really 
occupied  in  collecting. 

I  find  that  my  Eastern  collections  amounted  to : 

810  speciroenB  of  Mammalia. 

100  —  Reptiloa. 

8,050  —  Birds. 

7,600  —  Shells. 

18,100  —  I^pidoptera. 

83,800  —  Coleoptera. 

18,400  —  other  Iniecta. 


125,660  apecimena  of  natural  history. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  thank  all  those  friends 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  assistance  or  information.  My 
tiianks  are  more  especially  due  to  the  Council  of  the  Itoynl 
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Geographical  Socioty,  tlirougU  whose  valuable  recommen- 
dations I  obtained  important  aid  from  our  own  Govern- 
ment and  from  that  of  Holland ;  and  to  Mr.  William 
Wilson  Saunders,  whose  kind  and  liberal  encouragement 
in  the  early  portion  of  my  journey  was  of  great  service  to 
ma  I  am  also  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Samuel  Stevens 
(who  acted  as  my  agent),  both  for  the  care  he  took  of  my 
collections;  and  for  the  untiring  assiduity  with  which  he 
kept  me  supplied,  both  with  useful  information,  and  with 
whatever  necessaries  I  required 

I  trust  that  these,  and  all  other  friends  who  have  been 
in  any  way  interested  in  my  travels  and  collections,  may 
derive  from  the  perusal  of  my  book,  some  faint  reflexion 
of  the  pleasures  I  myself  enjoyed  amid  the  scenes 
and  objecws  it  describes. 
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MALAY  ARCHIPELAGO 


CHAPTER  L 

PHYSICAL   GEOORAPHT. 

IF  w«!  lcx)k  at  a  ^Icilx*  or  a  tnap  of  tlio  Eoateni  licmi- 
splicrc,  wo  shall  perccivo  between  Asia  and  Australia 
a  number  of  large  and  small  islands,  formin<;  a  connected 
gnnip  distinct  fiom  those  great  masses  of  land,  and  having 
little  connexion  with  either  of  them.  Situated  upon  the 
Equator,  and  bathed  by  the  tepid  water  of  the  great  tropical 
oceans,  this  region  enjoys  a  climate  more  uniformly  hot  and 
moist  than  almost  any  other  part  of  the  globe,  and  teems 
with  natural  productions  which  are  elsewhere  unknown. 
Fhe  richest  of  fruits  and  the  most  precious  of  spices  are 
Here  indigenous.  It  produces  the  giant  flowers  of  the 
Baiflesia,  the  great  green-winged  Omithoptera  (princes 
among  the  butterfly  tribes),  the  man-like  Orang-Utan,  and 
the  gprgeous  Birds  of  Paradise.  It  is  inhabited  by  a 
peculiar  and  interesting  race  of  mankind — the  Malay, 
found  nowhere  beyond  the  limits  of  this  insular  tract, 
which  has  hence  been  named  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

To  the  ordinary  EnglLshman  this  is  perhaps  the  least 
known  part  of  the  globe.  Our  possessions  in  it  are  few 
and  scanty ;  scarcely  any  of  our  travellers  go  to  explore  it ; 
and  in  many  collections  of  maps  it  is  almost  ignored, 
lining  divided  between  Asia  and  the  Pacific  Inlands.  It 
thus  hapjiens  that  few  |K3rsons  rcalizx}  that,  as  a  whole,  it 
18  comparable  with  the  primary  divisions  of  Hho  globe,  and 
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Uint  sonio  of  its  sopiivuto  iblanda  are  largor  than  Fniii(u> 
or  tlio  Austrian  enipiro.  Tlic  traveller,  however,  uooii 
acquires  diiTercnt  ideas.  He  sails  for  days,  or  even  for 
weeks,  along  the  shores  of  one  of  these  great  islands,  often 
80  great  that  its  inhabitants  believe  it  to  be  a  vast  con- 
tinent He  finds  that  voyages  among  these  islands  are 
commonly  reckoned  by  weeks  and  months,  and  that  their 
several  inhabitants  are  often  as  little  known  to  each  other 
as  are  the  native  races  of  the  northern  to  those  of  the 
southern  continent  of  America.  He  soon  comes  to  look 
upon  this  region  as  one  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  its  own  mces  of  men  and  its  own  aspects  of  nature  ; 
>vith  its  own  ideas,  feelings,  customs,  and  modes  of  speech, 
and  with  a  climate,  vcgeiution,  and  anunated  life  altogether 
peculiar  to  itself. 

From  many  points  of  view  these  islands  form  one 
compact  geographical  whole,  and  as  such  they  have  always 
been  treated  by  travellers  and  men  of  science ;  but  a  more 
careful  and  detailed  study  of  them  under  various  asi>ects, 
reveals  the  unexi^ectcd  fact  that  they  are  divisible  into 
two  portions  nearly  equal  in  extent,  which  widely  diQ'er 
in  their  natural  products,  and  really  form  parts  of  two 
of  the  prinuiry  divisions  of  the  eartli.  I  have  been  able 
to  prove  this  in  considerable  detail  by  my  observations  ou 
the  natural  history  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Archipelago ; 
and  as  in  the  description  of  my  travels  and  residence  in 
the  several  islands  I  shall  have  to  refer  continually  to  this 
view,  and  adduce  facts  in  support  of  it,  I  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  commence  with  a  general  sketch  of  such  of 
the  main  features  of  the  Malayan  region  as  will  render 
the  fact^  hei^ai\er  brought  forward  more  interesting,  and 
tlieir  bearing  ou  the  general  question  more  easily  under- 
stood I  proceed,  therefore,  to  sketch  the  limits  and 
extent  of  the  Archipelago,  and  to  point  out  the  more 
striking  features  of  its  geology,  physical  geography, 
vegetation,  and  animal  life. 

DejimHon  and  Boundaries. — For  reasons  which  dei)end 
mainly  on  the  distribution  of  animal  life,  I  consider  the 
Malay  Archipelago  to  include  the  Malay  Peninsula  as  far 
as  Tenasserim,  and  the  Nicobar  Islands  on  the  west,  the 
Philippines  on  the  north,  and  the  Solomon  laknda  beyond 
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New  Quinea,  on  the  east  All  the  great  islands  included 
within  these  limits  are  connected  together  by  innumerable 
smaller  ones,  so  that  no  one  of  them  seems  to  be  dis- 
tinctly separated  from  the  rest.  With  but  few  exceptions, 
all  enjoy  an  uniform  and  very  similar  climate,  and  are 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  forest  vegetation.  Whether  we 
study  their  form  and  distribution  on  maps,  or  actualh' 
travel  from  island  to  island^  our  first  impression  will  Im» 
that  they  form  a  connected  whole,  all  the  parts  of  which 
ai*e  intimately  related  to  each  other. 

Extent  of  the  Archipelago  and  Islands. — The  Malay 
Archipelago  extends  for  more  than  4,000  miles  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  is  about  1,300  in  breadth  from 
north  to  south.  It  woidd  stretch  over  an  expanse  equal  U* 
that  of  all  Europe  from  the  extreme  west  far  into  Central 
Asia,  or  would  cover  the  widest  parts  of  South  America, 
and  extend  far  beyond  the  land  into  the  Pacific  and 
Atlantic  oceana  It  includes  three  islands  larger  than 
Great  Britain ;  and  in  one  of  them,  Borneo,  the  whole  of 
the  ]kitls»h  Isles  might  be  set  down,  and  would  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  sea  of  forests.  New  Guinea,  thou^^h  less 
compact  in  shape,  is  probably  larger  than  Borneo.  Sumatra 
is  about  equal  in  extent  to  Great  Britain;  Java,  Luzon, 
and  Celebes  are  each  about  the  size  of  Ireland.  Eigliteen 
nlore  islands  are,  on  the  average,  as  large  as  Jamaica; 
more  than  a  hundred  are  as  large  as  the  Isle  of  Widit ; 
while  the  isles  and  islets  of  smaller  size  are  innumerable. 

The  absolute  extent  of  land  in  the  Archipelago  is  not 
crcater  than  that  contained  by  Western  Europe  from 
Hungary  to  Spain ;  but,  owing  to  the  marmer  in  which  the 
land  is  broken  up  and  divided,  the  variety  of  its  produc- 
tions is  rather  in  proportion  to  the  immense  surface  over 
which  the  islands  are  spread,  than  to  the  quantity  of  land 
which  they  contain. 

Geological  Contrasts. — One  of  the  chief  volcanic  belts 
upon  the  globe  passes  through  the  Archipelago,  and  pro- 
duces a  striking  contrast  in  the  scenery  of  the  volcanic 
and  non-volcanic  islands.  A  curving  line,  marked  out 
by  S(MjrcJ5  of  active  and  hundreds  of  extinct  volcanoes, 
may  be  traced  through  the  whole  length  of  Sumatra  and 
Javn,  and  thence  by  the  islands  of  Bali,  Lombock,  Sum- 
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bawa,  Flores,  the  Serwatiy  I;^aIld3,  TSaiuLi,  Atuboyua, 
BaU:hi:ui,  M^ikkui.  'Hdure,  T^rnate,  and  Gilolo.  to  Moctr 
Island.  Here  there  is  ■  slight  bat  weII-iB»rkHl  brekk,  or 
shift,  of  about  200  miles  to  tb«  vestwani.  where  the 
volcanic  belt  again  bcgtm.  in  North  Cdebiba,  and  pasan 


bT  Sian  and  Stut^uir  to  the  Itulippine  UlaiKb.  ilvit-z  the 
uatera  ii<i£  of  vhivh  it  ixiatiaues.  in  a  curving;  lioe,  to 
tfaeir  Donhem  extreniitr.  Trom  the  estreste  eu^tent  N^nd 
of  thij  belt  at  Banda.  ve  pa£»  tmwanls  for  l.iHX*  miW 
o»et  a  noo-Tolcaiuc  d£$triL-t  to  the  voloinoes  otstTveJ  by 
Dampier,  in   1699.  on  the  Dorth.«astifra  t»«st   of  New 
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Guinea,  and  can  theie  trace  another  volcanic  belt,  through 
Now  Britain,  New  Ireland,  and  the  Solomon  Islands,  to 
the  eastern  limits  of  the  Archipelago. 

In  the  whole  region  occupied  by  this  vast  line  of  volca- 
noes, and  for  a  considerable  breadth  on  each  side  of  it, 
earthquakes  are  of  continual  recurrence,  slight  shocks  being 
felt  at  intervals  of  eveiy  few  weeks  or  months,  while  more 
severe  ones,  shaking  down  whole  villages,  and  doing  more 
or  less  injury  to  life  and  property,  are  sure  to  happen,  in 
one  part  or  another  of  this  district,  almost  every  year.  In 
many  of  the  islands  the  years  of  the  great  earthquakes  form 
the  chronological  epochs  of  the  native  inhabitants,  by  the 
aid  of  which  the  ages  of  their  children  are  remembered, 
and  the  dates  of  many  important  events  are  determined 

I  can  only  briefly  allude  to  the  many  fearful  eruptions 
that  have  taken  place  in  this  region.  In  the  amount  of 
injury  to  life  and  property,  and  iji  the  magnitude  of  their 
cfiects,  they  have  not  been  surpassed  by  any  upon  record. 
Forty  villages  were  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  Papanda- 
yang  in  Java,  in  1772,  when  the  whole  mountain  was  blown 
up  by  repeated  explosions,  and  a  large  lake  left  in  its  place. 
}\y  the  great  eruption  of  Tomboro  in  Sumbawa,  in  1815, 
12,000  people  were  destroyed,  and  the  ashes  darkened  the 
air  and  fell  thickly  upon  the  earth  and  sea  for  300  miles 
round.  Even  quite  recently,  since  I  quitted  the  country, 
a  mountain  which  had  been  quiescent  for  more  than  200 
years  suddenly  burst  into  activity.  The  island  of  Makian, 
one  of  the  Moluccas,  was  rent  open  in  1646  by  a  violent 
eruption,  which  left  a  huge  chasm  on  one  side,  extending 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountain.  It  was,  when  I  last 
visited  it,  in  1860,  clothed  with  vegetation  to  the  summit, 
and  contained  twelve  populous  Malay  villages.  On  tlie 
2()th  of  December,  1802,  after  215  years  of  perfect  in- 
anition, it  again  suddenly  burst  forlli,  blowing  up  and  com- 
pletely altering  the  appearance  of  the  mountain,  destroying 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  sending  forth  such 
volumes  of  ashes  as  to  darken  the  air  at  Temate,  forty 
miles  off,  and  to  almost  entirely  destroy  the  growing  crops 
on  that  and  the  surrounding  islands. 

The  island  of  Java  containH  more  volcanoes,  active  and 
extinct,  than  any  other  known  district  of  equal  extent. 
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They  aro  about  forty-five  in  number,  and  many  of  them 
exiiibit  most  beautiful  examples  of  the  volcanio  cone  on  n 
large  scale,  single  or  double,  with  entii^e  or  truncated 
summits,  and  averaging  10,000  feet  high. 

It  is  now  well  ascertained  that  almost  all  volcanoes 
have  been  slowly  built  up  by  the  accumulation  of  matter 
— mud,  ashes,  and  lava — ejected  by  themselves.  The 
openings  or  craters,  however,  frequently  shift  their  posi- 
tion ;  80  that  a  country  may  bo  covered  with  a  more  or 
less  irregular  series  of  hills  in  chains  and  masses,  only 
here  and  there  rising  into  lofty  cones,  and  yet  the  whole 
may  be  produced  by  true  volcanic  action.  In  this  manner 
the  greater  part  of  Java  has  been  formed.  There  has  been 
some  elevation,  especially  on  the  south  coast,  whei*e  ex- 
tensive cliffs  of  coral  limestone  are  found ;  and  there  may 
be  a  substratum  of  older  stratified  rocks;  but  still  essentially 
Java  is  volcanic;  and  that  noble  and  fertile  island — the 
very  garden  of  the  East,  and  perhaps  upon  the  whole  the 
richest,  the  best  cultivated,  and  the  best  governed  ti*opicul 
island  in  the  world  —  owes  its  very  existence  to  the  same 
intense  volcanic  activity  which  still  occasionally  devastates 
its  surface. 

Tlio  gi-eat  island  of  Sumatra  exhibits  in  proportion  to 
its  extent  a  much  smaller  number  of  volcanoes,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  has  probably  a  non-volcanic 
origin.  ,  . 

To  the  oastwanl,  the  long  string  of  islands  from  Java, 
passing  by  the  north  of  Timor  and  away  to  Banda,  are 
probably  all  due  to  volcanic  action.  Timor  itself  consists 
of  ancient  stratified  rocks,  but  is  said  to  have  one  volcano 
near  its  centra 

Going  northward,  Amboyna,  a  part  of  Bouru,  and  the 
west  end  of  Ceram,  the  north  part  of  Qilolo,  and  all  the 
small  islands  around  it,  the  northern  extremity  of  Celebes, 
and  the  islands  of  Siau  and  Sanguir,  are  wholly  volcanic. 
The  Philippine  Archipelago  contains  many  active  and 
extinct  volcanoes,  and  has  probably  been  reduced  to  its 
present  fragmentary  condition  by  subsidences  attending 
on  volcanic  action. 

All  alum,'  this  great  line  of  volcanoes  are  to  be  found 
more   or   less   palpable    signs  of   upheaval   and   deprcs- 
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sion  of  land.  The  range  of  islands  south  of  Sumatra,  a 
part  of  the  south  coast  of  Java  and  of  the  islands  east  of 
it,  the  west  and  east  end  of  Timor,  portions  of  all  the 
Moluccas,  the  K6  and  Aru  Islands,  Waigiou,  and  the 
whole  south  and  east  of  Gilolo,  consist  in  a  great  measure 
of  upraised  coral-rock,  exactly  corresponding  to  that  now 
forming  in  the  adjacent  seas.  In  many  places  I  have 
ohscrved  the  unaltered  surfaces  of  the  elevated  reefs,  with 
great  masses  of  coml  standing  up  in  their  natural  position, 
and  hundreds  of  shells  so  fresh-looking  that  it  was  hard 
to  believe  that  they  had  been  more  than  a  few  years  out 
of  the  water ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  very  probable  that  such 
changes  have  occurred  within  a  few  centuries. 

Tlie  united  lengths  of  these  volcanic  belts  is  about 
ninety  degrees,  or  one-fourth  of  the  entire  circumference  of 
the  globe.  Their  width  is  about  fifty  miles ;  but,  for  a 
space  of  two  hundred  on  each  side  of  them,  evidences  of 
fiubtcrrancau  aqtion  are  to  bo  found  in  recently  elevated 
coral-rock,  or  in  barrier  coral-reefs,  indicating  recent  sub- 
mergence. In  the  very  centre  or  focus  of  the  great  curve 
of  volcanoes  is  placed  the  large  island  of  Borneo,  in  which 
no  sign  of  recent  volcanic  action  has  yet  boon  observed, 
and  where  earthquakes,  so  characteristic  of  the  surround- 
ing regions,  are  entirely  imknown.  Tlie  equally  large 
island  of  New  Guinea  occupies  another  quiescent  area,  on 
which  no  sign  of  volcanic  action  has  yet  been  discovered. 
With  the  exception  of  the  eastern  end  of  its  nortliern 
jHsninsula,  the  large  and  curiously-shaped  island  of  Celebes 
is  also  entirely  fiee  from  volcanoes;  and  tliero  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  volcanic  portion  lias  once  formed 
a  separate  island.  The  Malay  Peninsula  is  also  non- 
volcanic. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  division  of  the  Archipelago 
would  therefore  be  into  quiescent  and  volcanic  regions, 
and  it  might,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  such  a  division 
would  correspond  to  some  differences  in  the  character  of 
the  vegetatioQ  and  the  forms  of  life.  This  is  the  case, 
however,  to  a  very  limited  extent ;  and  we  shall  presently 
see  that,  although  this  development  of  subterranean  fires 
is  on  80  vast  a  scale, — has  piled  up  cliaiiis  of  mountains 
ten  or  twelve  thousand,  feet  hi«^h — has  broken  up  conti- 
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ueiits  anil  raised  up  islands  from  the  ocean, — yet  it  has 
all  tlie  character  of  a  recent  action,  which  has  not  yet 
succeeded  iii  obliterating  the  tmces  of  a  more  aucient 
distribution  of  land  and  water. 

Contrasts  of  Vegetation. — Placed  immediately  upon  the 
Equator  and  surrounded  by  extensive  oceans,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  various  islands  of  the  Archipelago 
should  be  almost  always  clothed  with  a  forest  vegetation 
from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the  summits  of  the  loftiest 
mountains.  This  is  the  general  rule.  Sumatra,  New 
Guinea,  Borneo,  the  Pliilippines  and  the  Moluccas,  and 
the  uncultivated  parts  of  Java  and  Celebes,  are  all  foivst 
countries,  except  a  few  small  and  unimportant  tracts,  due 
perhaps,  in  some  cases,  to  ancient  cultivation  or  accidental 
fires.  To  this,  however,  there  is  one  important  exception 
in  the  island  of  Timor  and  all  the  smaller  islands  around 
it,  in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  forest  such  as  exists  in 
the  other  islands,  and  this  character  extends  in  a  lesser 
degree  to  Floix's,  Sumbawa,  TiOmbock,  and  Bali. 

In  Timor  the  most  connuon  trees  aiv  Eucalypti  of 
several  species,  so  characteristic  of  Australia,  with  sandal- 
wood, acacia,  and  other  sorts  in  less  abundance.  Tliest) 
are  scattered  over  the  country  more  or  less  thickly,  but 
never  so  as  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  forest.  Coarse  and 
scanty  grasses  grow  beneath  them  on  the  more  barren 
hills,  and  a  luxuriant  herbage  in  the  moister  localities. 
In  the  islands  between  Timor  and  Java  there  is  often  a 
more  thickly  wooded  country,  abounding  in  thorny  and 
prickly  trees.  These  seldom  reach  any  great  height,  and 
during  the  force  of  the  dry  season  they  almost  completely 
lose  their  leaves,  allowing  the  ground  beneath  them  to 
be  parched  up,  and  conti-asting  strongly  with  the  damp, 
gloomy,  ever-verdant  forests  of  the  other  islands.  This 
peculiar  character,  which  extends  in  a  less  degree  to  the 
southern  peninsula  of  Celebes  and  the  east  end  of  Java, 
is  most  probably  owing  to  the  proximity  of  Australia. 
Tlie  south-east  monsoon,  which  lasts  for  about  two-thirds 
of  the  year  (from  March  to  November),  blowing  over  the 
northern  parts  of  that  country,  produces  a  degree  of  heat 
and  dryness  which  assimilates  the  vegetation  and  physical 
aspect  of  the  adjacent  islands  to  its  own.    A  little  further 
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eastward  in  Timor-laut  and  the  K6  Islands,  a  moister 
climate  prevails,  the  south-east  winds  blowing  from  the 
Pacific  through  Torres  Straits  and  over  the  damp  forests 
of  New  Guinea,  and  as  a  consequence  every  rocky  islet  is 
clothed  with  verdure  to  its  very  summit.  Further  west 
again,  as  the  same  dry  winds  blow  over  a  wider  and 
wider  extent  of  ocean,  they  have  time  to  absorb  fresh 
moisture,  and  we  accordingly  find  the  island  of  Java 
])ossessing  a  less  and  less  arid  climate,  till  in  the  cxtromo 
w(»st  n(uir  r>atavia  rain  occurs  more  or  loss  all  the  year 
i-ound,  and  the  mountains  are  everywhere  clothed  with 
forests  of  unexampled  luxuriance. 

Contrasts  in  Depth  of  Sea. — It  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  George  Windsor  Earl,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  in  1845,  and  subsequently  in  a 
])amphlet  "On  the  Physical  Geography  of  South-Hastcrn 
Asia  and  Australia,"  dated  1855,  that  a  shallow  sea  con- 
nected the  great  islands  of  Sumati-a,  Java,  and  Jlonieo  | 
with  the  Asiatic  continent,  with  whicli  their  natural  pix)-  \ 
dnctions  generally  agreed ;  while  a  similar  shallow  sea 
connected  New  Guinea  and  some  of  the  adjacent  islands 
to  Australia,  all  being  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
marsupials. 

We  have  here  a  clue  to  the  most  radical  contrast  in  the 
Archipelago,  and  by  following  it  out  in  detail  I  have 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  we  can  draw  a  line  among 
the  islands,  which  shall  so  divide  them  that  one-half  shall 
truly  belong  to  Asia,  while  the  other  shall  no  less  certainly 
1)0  allied  to  Australia.  I  term  these  rcsiKJctively  the 
Indo-Malayan,  and  the  Austro^Malayan  divisions  of  the 
Archipelago.     (See  Physical  Map.) 

On  referring  to  pages  12,  13,  and  3G  of  Mr.  Earl's 
pamphlet,  it  will  bo  seen  that  he  nuiintains  the  former 
connexion  of  Asia  and  Australia  as  an  important  part  of 
his  view,  whereas  I  dwell  mainly  on  their  long  continued 
separation.  Notwithstanding  this  and  other  important 
differences  between  us,  to  him  undoubtedly  belongs  the 
merit  of  first  indicating  the  division  of  the  Archipelago 
into  an  Australian  and  an  Asiatic  region,  which  it  has 
be(Mi  my  good  fortune  to  establish  by  more  detailed 
observations. 
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Contrasts  in  Natural  Productions. — To  understand  the 
iuipovUuico  of  tliiti  chudB  of  i'ltcts,  and  its  bearing  upon 
the  former  distribution  of  land  and  sea,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  results  arrived  at  by  geologists  and  naturalists 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  living  things  on  the  surface  of  the  eartli  is  mainly 
the  result  of  the  last  series  of  changes  that  it  has  under- 

Sgone.  Geology  teaches  us  that  the  surface  of  the  lAn<i 
and  the  distribution  of  land  and  water  is  everywhere 
slowly  changing.  It  further  teaches  us  that  the  forms 
(  of  life  whi(jh  inhabit  that  surface  have,  during  ev(;ry 
\ period  of  which  we  possess  any  record,  been  also  slowly 
changing. 

It  is  not  now  necessary  to  say  anything  about  hmo 
either  of  those  changes  took  place ;  as  to  that,  opinions 
may  differ ;  but  as  to  the  fact  that  the  changes  tliemselves 
have  occurred,  from  the  earliest  geological  ages  down  to 
the  pi-esent  day,  and  are  still  going  on,  there  is  no  dif- 
'^  ference  of  opinion.  Every  successive  stratum  of  sedi- 
mentary rock,  sand,  or  gravel,  is  a  proof  that  changes  of 
level  have  taken  place ;  and  the  different  species  of  animals 
and  plants,  whose  remains  are  found  in  these  deposits, 
prove  that  corresponding  changes  did  occur  in  the  oi-gunic 
world. 
^  Taking,  therefore,  these  two  series  of  changes  for  granted, 

most  of  the  present  peculiarities  and  anomalies  in  the 
distribution  of  species  may  be  directly  traced  to  them.  In 
our  own  islands,  with  a  very  few  trifling  exceptions,  every 
quadruped,  bird,  reptile,  insect,  and  plant,  is  found  also 
ou  the  adjacent  continent.  In  the  small  islands  of  Sar- 
dinia and  Coj^ica,  thei-e  are  some  quadrupeds  and  insects, 
and  many  plants,  quite  peculiar.  In  Ceylon,  more  closely 
connected  to  India  than  Britain  is  to  Europe,  many 
animals  and  plants  are  different  from  those  found  ii^  India, 
and  peculiar  to  the  island.  In  the  Galapagos  Islands, 
almost  every  indigenous  living  thing  is  peculiar  to  them, 
though  closely  resembling  other  kinds  found  in  the  nearest 
parts  of  the  American  continent. 

Most  naturalists  now  admit  that  these  facts  can  only 
]i)e  explained  by  the  greater  or  less  lapse  of  time  since 
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the  islands  were  upraised  from  beneath  the  ocenn,  or  wei-e 
separated  from  the  nearest  land ;  and  this  will  be  generally 
(though  not  always)  indicated  by  the  depth  of  the  inter- 
vening sea  The  enormous  thickness  of  many  marine 
deposits  through  wide  areas  shows  that  subsidence  has 
often  continued  (with  intermitting  periods  of  repose) 
during  epochs  of  immense  duration.  The  depth  of  sea 
produced  by  such  subsidence  will  therefore  gcjnerally  bo 
a  measure  of  time  ;  and  in  like  manner  the  change  which 
orjjanic  forms  have  undergone  is  a  measure  of  time. 
When  we  make  proper  allowance  for  the  continued  in- 
troduction of  new  animals  and  plants  from  surrounding 
countries,  by  those  natural  means  of  dispersal  which  have 
been  so  well  explained  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Mr. 
Darwin,  it  is  remarkable  how  closely  these  two  measures 
corrc8i>ond.  Britain  is  separated  from  the  continent  by 
a  very  shallow  sea,  and  only  in  a  very  few  easels  have  our 
animals  or  plants  begun  to  show  a  difference  from  tlie 
corrcs|)onding  continental  species.  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
divided  from  Italy  by  a  much  deeper  sea,  present  a  much 
greater  diiference  in  their  organic  forms.  Cuba,  scparate<l 
from  Yucatan  by  a  wider  and  deeper  strait,  differs  nif»re 
markedly,  so  that  most  of  its  productions  are  of  distinct 
and  peculiar  species;  while  Madagascar,  dividcfl  from 
Africa  by  a  deep  channel  three  hundrwl  miles  wide,  jios- 
sesses  so  many  peculiar  features  as  to  indicate  separation 
at  a  very  remote  antiquity,  or  even  to  render  it  doubtful 
wliether  the  two  countries  have  ever  Ixjcn  al^utcly 
united. 

Betuming  now  to  the  Malay  Archipelago,  we  find  tliat 
all  tlie  wide  expanse  of  sea  which  divides  Java,  Sumatra, 
and  Borneo  from  each  other,  and  from  Malacca  and  Siam, 
is  so  shallow  that  ships  can  anchor  in  any  part  of  it,  since 
it  rarely  exceeds  forty  fathoms  in  depth  ;  and  if  we  go  as 
far  as  the  line  of  a  hundred  fathoms,  we  shall  include  the 
ndlippine  Islands  and  Bali,  east  of  Java.  Jf,  th^jrefore, 
these  islands  have  be«.n  separate^l  from  each  othrrr  and 
the  continent  by  subsidence  of  the  intervening  tracts  ft( 
land,  we  should  c^jnclude  that  the  sef»aration  has  W.ii 
fiini|>nrntively  recent,  ?\nr'ji  th'*  d*!|»t|i  in  which  the  land 
lias  suijsidod  b  so  small.     It  is  al.-fo  to  lie  vanziVtA^  thai 
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iliu  great  cliiiiii  of  nctivu  vo1can(»c8  in  Sumalru  mid  fliivu 
I'lirniHiicti.iiH  >villi  u  HuHldDiit  cuiiho  for  such  HubHidciHHi, 
»iuce  the  enormous  nuisses  of  matter  they  have  thrown 
out  would  take  away  the  foundations  of  the  surrounding 
district;  and  this  may  be  the  true  explanation  of  the 
often-noticed  fact,  that  volcanoes  and  volcanic  chains  are 
always  near  the  sea.  The  subsidence  they  produce  around 
them  will,  in  time,  make  a  sea,  if  one  does  not  already 
exist 

liut  it  is  when  we  examine  the  zoology  of  these  countries 
that  we  iiud  what  we  most  require — evidence  of  a  very 
striking  character  that  these  great  islands  must  have  once 
fonned  a  part  of  the  continent,  and  could  only  have  been 
8ei)anited  at  a  very  recent  geological  epoch.  The  elepliant 
and  tapir  of  Sumatra  and  liorneo,  the  rhinoceros  of 
Sumatra  and  the  allied  S])ccies  of  Java,  the  wild  cattle 
of  lk)rneo  and  the  kind  long  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to 
Java,  ai'e  now  all  known  to  inhabit  some  part  or  other 
of  Southern  Asia.  None  of  these  large  animals  could 
possibly  have  passed  over  the  arms  of  the  sea  which  now 
separate  these  countries,  and  their  presence  plainly  imli- 
Gates  that  a  land  communication  must  have  existed  since 
the  origin  of  the  species.  Among  the  smaller  mammals 
a  considerable  portion  are  common  to  each  island  and  the 
continent ;  but  the  vast  physical  clianges  that  must  have 
occurred  during  the  breaking  up  and  subsidence  of  such 
extensive  regions  have  led  to  the  extinction  of  some  in 
one  or  more  of  the  islands,  and  in  some  cases  there  seems 
also  to  have  been  time  for  a  change  of  species  to  have 
taken  place.  Birds  and  insecU  illustrate  tlie  same  view, 
for  every  family,  and  almost  every  genus  of  these 
groups  found  in  any  of  the  islands,  occurs  also  on  the 
Asiatic  continent,  and  in  a  great  number  of  cases  the 
species  are  exactly  identical.  Birds  offer  us  one  of  the 
best  means  of  determining  the  law  of  distribution ;  fur 
though  at  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  the  watery 
boundaries  which  keep  out  the  land  quadrupeds  could  l>e 
easily  passed  over  by  birds,  yet  practically  it  is  not  so ; 
for  if  we  leave  out  the  aquatic  tribes  which  are  pre- 
eminently wanderers,  it  is  found  that  the  othera  (and 
especially  the  Passeres,  or  true  perching-birds,  which  form 
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the  vast  majority)  are  generally  as  strictly  limited  by 
straits  and  arms  of  the  sea  as  are  quadrupeds  themselves. 
As  an  instance,  amon^  the  islands  of  which  I  am  now 
speaking,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Java  possesses 
numerous  birds  which  never  pass  over  to  Sumatra,  though 
they  are  separated  by  a  strait  only  fifteen  miles  wide,  and 
with  islands  in  mid-channel.  Java,  in  fact,  possesses  more 
biitls  and  insects  peculiar  to  itself  than  either  Sumatm 
or  Itorneo,  and  this  would  indicate  that  it  was  earliest 
separated  from  the  continent;  next  in  organic  indivi 
duality  is  Borneo,  while  Sumatra  is  so  nearly  identical 
in  all  its  animal  forms  with  the  peninsula  of  Malacca, 
that  we  may  safely  conclude  it  to  have  been  the  most 
recently  dismembered  island. 

The  general  result  therefore  afr  which  wo  arrive  is,  that 
the  great  islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Borneo  resemble 
in  their  natural  productions  the  adjacent  parts  of  the 
continent,  almost  as  nmch  as  such  widely-separated 
districts  could  be  expected  to  do  even  if  they  still  formed 
a  part  of  Asia ;  and  this  close  resemblance,  joined  with 
tlio  fact  of  the  wide  extent  of  sea  which  separates  them 
being  so  uniformly  and  remarkably  shallow,  and  lastly, 
the  existence  of  the  extensive  range  of  volcanoes  in 
Sumatra  and  Java,  which  have  poured  out  vast  quantities 
of  subterranean  matter  and  have  built  up  extensive 
])latcaux  and  lofty  mountain  ranges,  thus  furnishing  a 
vera  caiim  for  a  parallel  lino  of  subsidoncc — all  lead  imv 
sistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  at  a  very  recent  gef»logical 
epoch  the  continent  of  Asia  extendcKl  far  beyond  its 
present  limits  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  including  the 
islands  of  Java,  Sumatra,  and  lk)meo,  and  probably  reach- 
ing as  far  as  the  present  100-fathom  line  of  soundings. 

The  Philippine  Islands  agree  in  many  respects  with 
Asia  and  the  other  islands,  but  present  some  anomalies, 
wliich  seem  to  indicate  that  they  were  separated  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  have  since  been  subject  to  many 
revolutions  in  their  physical  geography. 

Turning  our  attention  now  to  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  Archi|»eliigo,  wo  sliall  find  that  all  tlir;  islands  from 
Celebes  and  Lombock  eastward  exliiltit  almost  as  close  a 
resemblance  to  Australia  and  New  Guinea  as  the  Western 
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Isliinds  do  to  Asiu.  It  is  well  known  tliat  the  natnml 
])roduciions  of  Austmlia  difl'er  from  thoso  of  Asia  inoie 
than  those  of  any  of  the  four  ancient  quarters  of  tlie 
world  differ  from  each  other.  Australia,  in  fact,  stands 
alone :  it  possesses  no  apes  or  monkeys,  no  cats  or  tigers, 
wolves,  bears,  or  hyenas ;  no  deer  or  antelopes,  sheep  or 
oxen;  no  elephant,  horse,  squirrel,  or  rabbit;  none,  in 
short,  of  those  familiar  types  of  quadruped  which  are  met 
with  in  every  other  part  of  the  world.  Instead  of  these, 
it  has  Marsupials  only,  kangaroos  and  opossums,  wombats 
and  the  duck-billed  Platypus.  In  birds  it  is  almost  as 
peculiar.  It  has  no  woodpeckers  and  no  pheasants, 
families  which  exist  in  every  other  part  of  the  world  ;  but 
i]istead  of  them  it  has  the  moimd-making  brush-turkeys, 
the  honeysuckers,  the  cockatoos,  and  the  brush-tongued 
lories,  which  are  found  nowhere  else  upon  the  globe.  All 
these  striking  peculiarities  are  found  also  in  those  islands 
which  form  the  Austro-Malayan  division  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

The  great  contrast  between  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Archipelago  is  nowhei*o  so  abruptly  exhibited  as  on  pass- 
ing from  the  island  of  Bali  to  that  of  Lombock,  whei*e  the 
two  regions  ai'e  in  closest  proximity.  In  Bali  wo  have 
barbets,  fruit-thnishes,  and  woodpeckers ;  on  passing  over 
to  Lombock  these  are  seen  no  more,  but  we  liave  abund- 
ance of  cockatoos,  honeysuckers,  and  brush-turkeys,  wliich 
are  equally  unknown  in  Bali,^  or  any  island  further  west. 
The  strait  is  here  fifteen  miles  wide,  so  that  we  may  pass 
in  two  hours  fi*om  one  great  division  of  the  earth  to 
another,  differing  as  essentially  in  their  animal  life  as 
Europe  does  from  America  If  we  travel  from  Java  or 
Borneo  to  Celebes  or  the  Moluccas,  the  dilTerence  is  still 
more  striking.  In  the  lirst,  the  forests  abound  in  monkeys 
of  many  kinds,  wild  cats,  deer,  civets,  and  otters,  and 
numerous  varieties  of  squirrels  are  constantly  met  with. 
In  the  latter  none  of  these  occur;  but  the  prehensile- 
tailed  Cuscus  is  almost  the  only  terrestrial  mammal  seen, 
except  wild  pigs,  which  are  found  in  all  the  islands,  and 

^  I  was  infurmod,  however,  that  there  were  a  few  cockatoos  at  one  spot 
on  the  west  of  Bali,  showing  that  the  intermingling  of  the  productions  of 
these  isknds  is  now  going  on. 
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deer  (which  have  probably  been  recently  introduced)  in 
Celebes  and  the  Moluccas.  The  birds  which  are  most 
abundant  in  the  Western  Islands  are  woodpeckers,  barbets, 
trogons,  fruit-thrushes,  and  leaf-thrushes:  they  are  seen 
daily,  and  form  the  great  ornithological  features  of  the 
country.  In  the  Eastern  Islands  these  are  absolutely 
unknown,  honeysuckers  and  small  lories  being  the  most 
conmion  birds ;  so  that  the  naturalist  feels  himself  in  a 
new  world,  and  can  hardly  realize  that  he  has  passed  from 
the  one  region  to  the  other  in  a  few  days,  without  ever 
being  out  of  sight  of  land 

The  inference  that  we  must  draw  from  these  facts  is 
undoubtedly,  that  the  whole  of  the  islands  eastwards 
beyond  Java  and  Borneo  do  essentially  form  a  part  of 
a  former  Australian  or  Pacific  continent,  although  somo 
of  them  may  never  liave  been  actually  joined  to  it.  Tliis 
continent  must  have  been  broken  up  not  only  before  the 
Western  Islands  were  separated  from  Asia,  but  probably 
Iwfore  the  extreme  south-eastern  portion  of  Asia  was 
niiscd  above  the  waters  of  the  ocean ;  for  a  great  part  of 
the  land  of  Borneo  and  Java  is  known  to  be  geologically 
of  quite  recent  formation,  while  the  very  great  diflurcncc 
of  species,  and  in  many  cases  of  genera  also,  between  the 
productions  of  the  Eastern  Malay  Islands  and  Australia, 
as  well  as  the  great  depth  of  the  sea  now  separating  them, 
all  point  to  a  comparatively  long  period  of  isol^ion. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  among  the  islands  them- 
selves, how  a  shallow  sea  always  intimates  a  recent  land- 
connexion.  The  Am  Islands,  Mysol,  and  Waigiou,  aji 
well  as  Jobie,  agree  with  New  Guinea  in  their  sj^ecies  of 
mammalia  and  birds  much  more  closely  than  they  do  with 
the  Moluccas,  and  we  find  that  they  are  all  united  to  New 
Guinea  by  a  sliallow  sea.  In  fad^  the  100-fatbom  line 
round  New  Guinea  marks  out  accurately  the  range  of  the 
true  Paradise  birds. 

It  is  further  to  be  noted — and  this  is  a  very  interesting 
point  in  connexion  with  theories  of  the  dependence  of 
special  forms  of  life  on  external  conditions — that  this 
division  of  the  Archificlngo  into  two  n^non.<!  chanict/^ris'il 
by  a  striking  diversity  in  their  natural  prrjrlactions,  dr^cjs 
not  in   any  way  correspcMsd   to  the   main   physical  or 
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climntal  divisions  of  the  snrfaco.  The  great  volcmiic 
chain  runs  tlirongh  both  parts,  and  appears  to  ])roducc  no 
effect  in  assimilating  their  productions.  Borneo  closely 
resembles  New  Guinea  not  only  in  its  vast  size  and  its 
freedom  from  volcanoes,  but  in  its  variety  of  geological 
structure,  its  unifonnity  of  climate,  and  the  general  aspect 
of  the  forest  vegetation  that  clothes  its  surface.  The 
Moluccas  are  the  counterpart  of  the  Philippines  in  their 
volcanic  structure,  their  extreme  fertility,  their  luxuriant 
forests,  and  their  frequent  earthquakes ;  and  Bali  with  the 
east  end  of  Java  has  a  climate  almost  as  diy  and  a  soil 
almost  as  arid  as  that  of  Timor.  Yet  between  these  cor- 
responding groups  of  islands,  constructed  as  it  were  after 
the  same  pattern,  subjected  to  the  same  climate,  and 
bathed  by  the  same  oceans,  there  exists  the  greatest  pos- 
sible contrast  when  we  compare  their  animal  productions. 
Nowhere  does  the  ancient  doctrine — that  differences  or 
similarities  in  the  various  forms  of  life  that  inhabit  dif- 
ferent countries  are  due  to  corresponding  physical  dif- 
ferences or  similarities  in  the  countries  themselves — meet 
with  so  direct  and  palpable  a  contradiction.  Borneo  and 
New  Guinea,  as  alike  physically  &s  two  distinct  countries 
can  be,  are  zoologically  wide  as  the  poles  asunder  ;  while 
.Australia,  with  its  dry  winds,  its  open  plains,  its  stony 
deserts,  and  its  temperate  climate,  yet  produces  birds  and 
(|uadrupeds  which  are  closely  related  to  those  inhabiting 
the  hot  damp  luxuriant  forests  which  everywhere  clothe 
the  plains  and  moimtains  of  New  Guinea. 

In  order  to  illustrate  more  clearly  the  means  by  which 
I  suppose  this  great  contrast  has  been  brought  about,  let 
us  consider  what  would  occur  if  two  strongly  contrastoil 
divisions  of  the  earth  were,  by  natural  means,  brought 
into  proximity.  No  two  parts  of  the  world  differ  so 
radically  in  their  productions  as  Asia  and  Australia,  but 
the  difference  between  Africa  and  South  America  is  also 
very  great,  and  these  two  regions  will  well  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  question  we  are  considering.  On  the  one  side 
we  have  baboons,  lions,  elephants,  buffaloes,  and  giraffes ; 
on  the  other  bpider-monkeys,  pumas,  tapirs,  ant-eatei-s, 
and  sloths ;  wliile  among  birds,  the  hornbills,  turacos, 
orioles,  and  honeysuckers  of  Africa  contrast  strongly  with 
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the  toucanSi  macaws,  chatterers,  and  humming-birds  of 
America. 

Now  let  us  endeavour  to  imagine  (what  it  is  very 
probable  may  occur  in  future  ages)  that  a  slow  upheaval 
of  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  should  take  place,  while  at  the 
same  time  earthquake-shocks  and  volcanic  action  on  the 
land  should  cause  increased  volumes  of  sediment  to  bo 
poured  down  by  the  rivers,  so  that  the  two  continents 
should  gradually  spread  out  bj  tlie  addition  of  newly- 
formed  lands,  and  thus  reduce  the  Atlantic  wliich  now 
separates  them  to  an  arm  of  the  sea  a  few  hundred  miles 
wide.  At  the  same  time  we  may  suppose  islands  to  be 
upheaved  in  mid-channel;  and,  as  the  subterranean  forces 
varied  in  intensity,  and  shifted  their  points  of  greatest 
action,  these  islands  would  sometimes  become  connected 
with  the  land  on  one/ side  or  other  of  the  strait,  and  at 
other  times  again  be/separated  from  it.  Several  islands 
would  at  one  time  be/joined  together,  at  another  woidd  be 
broken  up  agaii^  tiU/ at  last,  after  many  long  ages  of  such 
intermittent  action,ywe  might  have  an  irregular  archipelaco 
of  islands  filling  ud  the  ocean  channel  of  the  Atlantic,  in 
whose  appearancer  JUid  arrangement  we  could  discover 
nothing  to  tell  us  which  had  been  connected^with  Africa 
and  which  with  America.  The  animals/'ind  plants  in- 
habiting these  islands  would,  howevei/certainly  reveal 
tlus  portion  of  their  former  history^^'^  On  those  islands 
which  had  ever  formed  a  part  ot  the  South  American 
continent  we  should  be  sure  to  find  such  conmion  birds 
as  chatterers  and  toucans  an^  humming-birds,  and  some 
of  the  peculiar  American/'4^adrupcds ;  wliilo  on  those 
which  had  been  separated  m>m  Africa,  hombills,  orioles, 
and  honeysuckers  would  as  certainly  be  found.  Some 
portion  of  the  upraised  land  might  at  different  times  have 
had  a  temporary  connexion  with  both  continents,  and 
would  then  contain  a  certain  amount  of  mixture  in  its 
living  inhabitants.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  islands  of  Celebes  and  the  Philippines.  Other 
islands,  again,  though  in  such  close  proximity  as  Bali  and 
I/)mbock,  might  each  exhibit  an  almost  unmixed  sample 
of  the  productions  of  the  continents  of  which  they  had 
directly  or  indirectly  once  formed  a  part 
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In  the  Malay  Archipelago  we  have,  I  believe,  a  case 
exactly  parallel  to  that  whicli  I  have  hero  supposed.  We 
have  indications  of  a  vast  continent,  with  a  peculiar  fauna 
and  flora,  having  been  gradually  and  irregularly  broken 
up;  the  island  of  Celebes  probably  marking  its  furthest 
westward  extension,  beyond  which  was  a  wide  ocean.  At 
the  same  time  Asia  appears  to  have  been  extending  its 
limits  in  a  south-east  direction,  fii-st  in  an  unbroken  mass, 
then  separated  into  islands  as  we  now  see  it,  and  almost 
coming  into  actual  contact  with  the  scattered  fragments  df 
the  great  southern  land. 
^  Fi-oui  this  outline  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  evident  how 
important  an  adjunct  Natural  History  is  to  Geology  ;  not 
only  in  interpreting  the  fmgments  of  exthict  animals 
found  in  the  earth's  crust,  but  in  deteimining  past  changes 
in  the  surface  which  have  left  no  geological  record.  It  is 
certainly  a  wonderful  and  unexpected  fact,  that  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  birds  and  insects  should 
enable  us  to  map  out  lands  and  continents  which  dis- 
appeared beneath  the  ocean  long  before  the  earliest  tra- 
ditions of  the  human  race.  Wherever  the  geologist  can 
explore  the  earth's  surface,  he  can  read  much  of  its  past 
history,  and  can  determine  approximately  its  latest  move- 
ments above  and  below  the  sea-level ;  but  wherever  oceans 
and  seas  now  extend,  he  can  do  nothing  but  speculate  on 
the  very  limited  data  aflbrded  by  the  depth  of  the  waters. 
Here  the  naturalist  steps  in,  and  enables  him  to  fill  up  this 
great  gap  in  the  past  history  of  the  earth. 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  my  travels  was  to  obtain 
evidence  of  this  nature  ;  and  my  search  after  such  evidence 
has  been  rewarded  by  great  success,  so  that  I  have  been 
enabled  to  trace  out  with  some  probability  the  ptuit 
changes  which  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the 
earth  has  undergone.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  facts  and 
generalizations  here  given,  would  have  been  more  appro- 
priately placed  at  the  end  rather  than  at  the  beginning 
of  a  narrative  of  the  travels  which  supplied  the  facts.  In 
some  cases  this  might  be  so,  but  I  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  give  such  an  account  as  I  desire  of  the  natural 
history  of  the  numerous  islands  and  groups  of  islands  in 
the  Archipelago,  without  constant  reference  to  these  gene- 
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ralizations  which  add  so  much  to  their  interest  Having 
given  this  general  sketch  of  the  subject,  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  how  the  same  principles  can  be  applied  to  the 
individual  islands  of  a  group  as  to  the  whole  Archipelago  ; 
and  make  my  account  of  the  many  new  and  curious 
animals  which  inhabit  them  both  more  interesting  and 
more  instructive  than  if  treated  as  mere  isolated  facts. 

Contrasts  of  Races, — Before  I  had  arrived  at  the  conviction 
that  the  eastern  and  western  halves  of  the  Archipelago 
belonged  to  distinct  primary  regions  of  the  eartli,  I  had 
been  led  to  group  the  natives  of  the  Archipelago  under 
two  radically  distinct  races.  In  this  I  differed  from  most 
ethnologists  who  had  before  written  on  the  subject ;  for 
it  had  been  the  almost  universal  custom  to  follow  William 
von  Humboldt  and  Pritchard,  in  classing  all  the  Oceanic 
races  as  modifications  of  one  type.  Observation  soon 
showed  me,  however,  that  Malays  and  Papuans  differed 
radically  in  every  physical,  mental,  and  moral  character ; 
and  more  detailed  research,  continued  for  eight  years, 
satisfied  me  that  under  these  two  forms,  as  types,  the  whole 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  and  Polynesia 
could  be  classified.  On  drawing  the  line  which  sej)arates 
these  races,  it  is  found  to  come  near  to  that  which  divides 
the  zoological  regions,  but  somewhat  eastward  of  it;  a 
circumstance  which  appears  to  me  very  significant  of 
the  same  causes  having  influenced  the  distribution  of 
mankind  that  have  determined  the  range  of  other  animal 
forms. 

The  reason  why  exactly  the  same  line  does  not  limit 
both  is  sufficiently  intelligible.  Man  has  means  of  tra- 
versing the  sea  which  animals  do  not  possess ;  and  a 
superior  race  has  power  to  press  out  or  assimilate  an 
inferior  one.  The  maritime  enterprise  and  higher  civili- 
zation of  the  Malay  races  have  enabled  them  to  overrun 
a  portion  of  the  adjacent  region,  in  which  they  have 
entirely  supplanted  the  indigenous  inhabitants  if  it  ever 
possessed  any ;  and  to  spread  much  of  their  language, 
their  domestic  animals,  and  their  customs  far  over  the 
Pacific,  into  islands  where  they  have  hut  sliglitly,  or  not 
at  all,  modified  the  physical  or  moral  characteristics  of 
the  people.  ^ 
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I  boli(;ve,  tlioreforo,  tliat  all  tlio  peoples  of  the  various 
isluiids  cnii  be  gmuiHMl  cither  with*tnc  Malays  or  the 
Papuans:  and  that  these  two  have  no  traceable  affinity 
to  each  otlicr.  I  believe,  further,  that  all  the  races  east  of 
the  line  I  have  drawn  have  more  affinity  for  each  other 
than  they  have  for  any  of  the  races  west  of  that  line  ; — 
that,  in  fact,  the  Asiatic  races  include  the  Malays,  and  all 
have  a  continental  origin,  while  the  Pacific  races,  including 
all  to  the  east  of  the  former  (except  perhaps  some  in  the 
Northern  Pacific),  are  derived,  not  from  any  existing  con- 
tinent, but  from  lands  which  now  exist  or  have  recently 
existed  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  preliminary  obser- 
vations will  enable  the  reader  better  to  apprehend  the 
importance  I  attach  to  the  details  of  physical  form  or 
moral  character,  which  I  shall  give  in  describing  the 
inhabitants  of  many  of  the  islands. 


CHAPTER    II. 

BINGArOUR. 

(a  SRETOn  or  TUR  town  AKU  island  A8  8RRN  DUiUNO  8KTEKAL  VIAITS 

fUOM  1854  TO  1862.) 

DjlEW  places  are  more  interesting  to  a  traveller  from 
Europe  than  the  town  and  island  of  Singapore,  fur- 
nishinfT,  as  it  does,  examples  of  a  variety  of  Eastern  races, 
and  of  many  different  religions  and  modes  of  lifa  The 
government,  the  garrison,  and  the  chief  merchants  are 
English ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is  Chinese, 
including  some  of  the  wealthiest  mei-chants,  the  agricul- 
turists of  the  interior,  and  most  of  the  mechanics  and 
labourers.  The  native  Malays  are  usually  fishermen  and 
boatmen,  and  they  form  the  main  body  of  the  policeT)  The 
Portuguese  of  Malacca  supply  a  large  number  of  the  clerks 
and  smaller  merchants.  The  Klings  of  Western  India  arc 
a  numerous  body  of  Mahometans,  and,  with  many  Arabs, 
are  petty  merchants  and  shopkeepers.  l*he  gi*ooms  and 
washermen  are  all  Bengalees,  and  there  is  a  small  but 
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highly  respectable  class  of  Parsee  merchants.  Besides 
these,  there  are  numbers  of  Javanese  sailors  and  domestic 
servants,  as  well  as  traders  from  Celebes,  Bali,  and  many 
other  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The  harbour  is  crowded 
with  men-of-war  and  trading  vessels  of  many  European 
nations,  and  hundreds  of  Malay  praus  and  Chinese  junks, 
from  vessels  of  several  hundred  tons  burthen  down  to  little 
fishing  boats  and  passenger  sampans ;  and  tlie  town  com- 
[irises  handsome  public  buildings  and  churches,  Mahome- 
tan mosques,  Hindoo  temples,  Chinese  joss-houses,  good 
European  houses,  massive  warehouses,  queer  old  Kling 
and  China  bazaars,  and  long  suburbs  of  Chinese  and 
Malay  cottages. 

Qly  far  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  various  kinds  of 
people  in  Singapore,  and  those  which  most  attract  the 
stranger's  attention,  are  the  Chinese,  whose  numbers  and 
incessant  activity  give  the  place  very  much  the  appearance 
of  a  town  in  China.  The  Chinese  merchant  is  generally 
a  fat  round-faced  man  with  an  important  and  business-like 
look,  lie  wears  the  same  style  of  clothing  (loose  white 
smock,  and  blue  or  black  trousers)  as  the  meanest  coolie, 
but  of  iiuer  materials,  and  is  always  clean  and  lu^at ;  and 
his  long  tail  tipped  with  red  silk  hangs  down  to  his  heels. 
He  has  a  handsome  warehouse  or  shop  in  town  and  a  good 
house  in  the  country.  He  keeps  a  fine  horse  and  gig,  and 
eveiy  evening  may  be  seen  taking  a  drive  bareheaded  to 
enjoy  the  cool  breeze.  He  is  rich,  he  owns  several  retail 
shops  and  trading  schooners,  he  lends  money  at  high 
interest  and  on  good  security,  he  makes  hard  bargains  and 
gets  fatter  and  richer  every  year3 

in  the  Chinese  bazaar  ai-e  hundreds  of  small  shops  in 
whicli  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  hardware  and  dry 
goods  are  to  be  found,  and  where  many  things  are  sold 
wonderfully  cheap.  You  may  buy  gimlets  at  a  penny 
each,  white  cotton  thread  at  four  balls  for  a  liaKpenny, 
and  penknives,  corkscrews,  gunpowder,  writing-paper,  and 
many  other  articles  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  you  can 
purchase  them  in  England.  The  shopkeeper  is  very  good- 
natured  ;  he  will  show  you  everything  he  has,  and  does 
not  seem  to  mind  if  you  buy  nothing.  lie  bates  a  little, 
but  not  so  much  as  the  Klings,  who  almost  always  ask 
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twice  what  tliey  are  willing  to  take.  If  you  buy  a  few 
things  of  liim,  he  will  siieak  to  you  afterwards  every  time 
you  pass  his  shop,  asking  you  to  walk  in  and  sit  down,  or 
take  a  cup  of  tea,  and  you  wonder  how  he  can  get  a  living 
where  so  many  sell  the  same  trifling  aiiicles.  11)C  tailors 
sit  at  a  table,  not  on  one;  and  both  they  and  the  shoe- 
makers work  well  and  cheaply.  The  barbers  have  plenty 
to  do,  shaving  heads  and  cleaning  ears ;  for  which  latter 
operation  they  have  a  great  array  of  little  tweezers,  picks, 
and  brushes.  In  the  outskirts  of  the  town  are  scores  of 
carpenters  and  blacksmiths.  The  former  seem  chiefly  to 
make  coffins  and  highly  painted  and  decorated  clothes- 
boxes.  The  latter  are  mostly  gun-makers,  and  bore  tlie 
baiTols  of  guns  by  hand,  out  of  solid  bars  of  iron.  At 
this  tedious  operation  they  may  bo  seen  every  day,  and 
they  manage  to  finish  ofl*  a  gun  with  a  flint  lock  veiy 
handsomely.  All  about  the  streets  are  sellers  of  water, 
vegetables,  fruit,  soup,  and  agar-agar  (a  jelly  made  of  sea- 
weed), who  have  many  cries  as  unintelligible  as  those  of 
London.  Others  carry  a  portable  cooking-apparatus  on  a 
pole  balanced  by  a  table  at  the  other  end,  and  serve  up 
a  meal  of  shell-fish,  rice,  and  vegetables  for  two  or  three 
halfpence  ;  while  coolies  and  boatmen  waiting  to  be  hired 
are  everywhere  to  be  met  with. 

In  the  interior  of  the  island  the  Chinese  cut  down  forest 
trees  in  the  jungle,  and  saw  them  up  into  planks ;  they 
cultivate  vegetables,  which  they  bring  to  market;  and 
they  grow  i>epper  apd  gambir,  which  form  important 
articles  of  expoil  fflie  French  Jesuits  have  established 
missions  among  these  inland  Chinese,  which  seem  very 
successful.  I  lived  for  several  weeks  at  a  time  with  the 
missionary  at  Bukit-tima,  about  the  centre  of  the  island, 
where  a  pretty  church  has  been  built  and  there  are  about 
300  converts.  While  there,  I  met  a  missionary  who  had  just 
arrived  from  Tonquin,  where  he  had  been  living  for  many 
yeaiu  The  Jesuits  still  do  their  work  thoroughly  as  of  old. 
In  Cochin  China,  Tonquin,  and  China,  where  all  ChristiaiT 
teachers  are  obliged  to  live  in  secret,  and  are  liable  to 
persecution,  expulsion,  and  sometimes  death,  every  pro- 
vince, even  those  farthest  in  the  interior,  has  a  permanent 
Jesuit  mission  establishment^  constantly  kept  up  by  fresh 
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aspirants,  who  are  taught  the  languages  of  the  countries 
they  are  going  to  at  Penang  or  Singapore.  In  China 
there  are  said  to  be  near  a  million  converts  ;  in  Tonquin 
and  Cochin  China,  more  than  half  a  million.  One  secret 
of  the  success  of  these  missions  is  the  rigid  economy 
practised  in  the  expenditure  of  the  funds.  A  missionary 
is  allowed  about  30t  a  year,  on  which  he  lives  in  whatever 
country  ho  may  be.  This  renders  it  possible  to  8up])ort  a 
lame  number  of  missionaries  with  very  limited  means; 
and  the  natives,  seeing  their  teachci*s  living  in  poverty 
and  with  none  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  are  convinced  that 
they  are  sincere  in  what  they  teach,  and  have  really  given 
up  home  and  friends  and  case  and  safety,  for  the  good  of 
others.  No  wonder  they  make  converts,  for  it  must  bo 
a  great  blessing  to  the  poor  people  among  whom  they 
labour  to  have  a  man  among  them  to  whom  they  can  go 
in  any  trouble  or  distress,  who  will  comfort  and  advise 
them,  who  visits  them  in  sickness,  who  relieves  them  in 
want,  and  who  they  see  living  from  day  to  day  in  danger 
of  persecution  and  death  entirely  for  their  sakes^ 

My  friend  at  Bukit-tima  was  truly  a  father  to  his  flock. 
He  preached  to  them  in  Chinese  every  Sunday,  and  had 
evenings  for  discussion  and  conversation  on  religion  during 
the  week.  He  had  a  school  to  teach  their  children.  His 
house  was  open  to  them  day  and  night.  If  a  man  came  to 
him  and  said,  "  I  have  no  rice  for  my  family  to  eat  to- 
day," he  would  give  him  half  of  what  he  had  in  the  house, 
however  little  that  might  be.  If  another  said,  "I  have 
no  money  to  pay  my  debt,"  he  would  give  him  half  the 
contents  of  his  purse,  were  it  his  last  jlollar.  So,  when 
he  was  himself  in  want,  he  would  send  to  some  of  the 
wealthiest  among  his  flock,  and  say,  "  I  have  no  rice  in 
the  house,"  or  "  I  have  given  away  my  money,  and  am  in 
want  of  such  and  such  articles."  The  result  was  that  his 
flock  trusted  and  loved  him,  for  they  felt  sure  that  he  was 
their  true  friend,  and  had  no  idterior  designs  in  living 
among  them. 

J'lio  island  of  Singapore  consists  of  a  iniiUitudo  of  small 
hills,  three  or  four  hundred  feet  high,  the  summits  of  many 
of  which  are  still  covered  with  virgin  foresD   The  mission- 
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Louse  at  Bukit-tima  was  surrounded  by  several  of  these 
wood-topped  hiUs,  which  were  much  frequented  by  wood- 
cutters and  sawyers,  and  offered  me  an  excellent  collecting 
ground  for  insecta    Here  and  there,  too,  were  tiger  pits, 
carefully  covered  over  with  sticks  and  leaves,  and  so  well 
concealed,  that  in  several  cases  I  had  a  narrow  escape  from 
falling  into  them.    They  are  shaped  like  an  iron  furnace^ 
wider  at  the  bottom  than  the  top,  and  are  perhaps  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  deep,  so  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  A  person  unassisted  to  get  out  of  one.    Formerly  a 
sharp  stake  was  stuck  erect  in  the  bottom ;  but  after  an 
unfortunate  traveller  had  been  killed  by  falling  on  one, 
its  use  was  forbidden.     There  are  always  a  few  tigers 
roaming  about  Singapore,  and  they  kill  on  an  average  a 
Chinaman  every  day,  principally  those  who  work  in  the 
gambir  plantations,  which   are  always  made  in  newly- 
r  cleared  jungle.     We  heard  a  tiger  roar  once  or  twice  in 
I    the  evening,  and  it  was  rather  nervous  work  hunting  for 
\  insects  among  the  fallen  trunks  and  old  sawpits,  when  one 
^  j  of  these  savage  animals  might  be  lurking  close  by,  waiting 
I  an  opportunity  to  spring  upon  us. 

^  Several  hours  in  the  middle  of  every  fine  day  were 
spent  in  these  patches  of  forest,  which  were  delightfully 
cool  and  shady  by  contrast  with  the  bare  open  country 
we  had  to  walk  over  to  reach  them.  The  vegetation  was 
most  luxuriant,  comprising  enormous  forest  trees,  as  well 
as  a  variety  of  ferns,  caladiums,  and  other  undergrowth, 
and  abundance  of  climbing  rattan  palms.  Insects  were 
exceedingly  abundant  and  very  interesting,  and  every  day 
furnished  scores  of  new  and  curious  forms.  In  about  two 
months  I  obtained  no  less  than  700  species  of  beetles,  a 
large  proportion  of  which  were  quite  new,  and  among 
them  were  130  distinct  kinds  of  the  elegant  Longicorns 
(Cerambycidse),  so  much  esteemed  by  collectors.  Almost 
all  these  were  collected  in  one  patch  of  jungle,  not  more 
than  a  square  mile  in  extent,  and  in  all  my  subsequent 
travels  in  the  East  I  rarely  if  ever  met  with  so  productive 
a  spot.  This  exceeding  productiveness  was  due  in  part  no 
doubt  to  some  favourable  conditions  in  the  soil,  climate, 
and  vegetation,  and  to  the  season  being  very  bright  aiul 
sunny,  with  suflScient  showers  to  keep  everything  fivslu 
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But  it  was  also  in  a  great  measure  dependent,  1  feel  sure, 
on  the  labours  of  the  Chinese  wood-cutters.  They  had 
been  at  work  here  for  several  years,  and  during  all  that 
time  had  furnished  a  continual  supply  of  dry  and  dead  and 
decaying  leaves  and  bark,  together  with  abundance  of 
wood  and  sawdust,  for  the  nourishment  of  insects  and 
their  larvss.  This  had  led  to  the  assemblage  of  a  great 
variety  of  species  in  a  limited  space,  and  I  was  the  first 
naturalist  who  had  come  to  reap  the  harvest  they  had 
prepared^  In  the  same  place,  and  during  my  walks  in 
other  directions,  I  obtained  a  fair  collection  of  butter- 
flies and  of  other  orders  of  insects,  so  that  on  the  whole 
I  was  quite  satisfied  with  these  my  first  attempts  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago. 


CnAPTER  III. 

MilLACCA  AND  MOUNT  OPHIR. 

(JXTLX  TO  SBPTEMBEB,  1854.) 

BIRDS  and  most  other  kinds  of  animals  being  scarce  at 
Singapore,  I  left  it  in  July  for  Malacca,  where  I  spent 
more  than  two  months  in  the  interior,  and  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  Mount  Ophir.  The  old  and  picturesque  town 
of  Malacca  is  crowded  along  the  banks  of  the  small  river, 
and  consists  of  narrow  streets  of  shops  and  dwelling- 
houses,  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  by  ChinameiL  In  the  suburbs  are  the  houses  of  the 
English  officials  and  of  a  few  Portuguese  merchants, 
embedded  in  groves  of  j>alms  and  fruit-trees,  whose  varied 
and  beautiful  foliage  furnishes  a  pleasing  relief  to  the  eye, 
as  well  as  most  grateful  shade. 

The  old  fort,  the  large  Government  House,  and  the  ruins 
of  a  cathedral,  attest  the  former  wealth  and  importance 
of  tliis  place,  which  was  once  as  much  the  centre  of 
Eastern  trade  as  Singapore  is   now.     The   following  da 
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scription  of  it  by  linschott,  who  wrote  two  hundred  and 
seventy  years  ago,  strikingly  exhibits  the  change  it  has 
undergone : — 

"  Malacca  is  inhabited  by  the  Portuguese  and  by  natives 
of  the  country,  called  Malays.  The  Tortuguese  have  here 
a  fortress,  as  at  Mozambique,  and  there  is  no  foitress  in 
all  the  Indies,  after  those  of  Mozambique  and  Ormuz, 
where  the  captains  perform  their  duty  better  than  in  this 
one.  This  place  is  the  market  of  all  India,  of  China,  of 
the  Moluccas,  and  of  other  islands  round  about,  from  all 
which  iHaces,  as  well  as  from  Bnnda,  Java,  Sumatra,  Siam, 
Pegu,  Bengal,  Coromandel,  and  India,  arrive  ships,  which 
come  and  go  incessantly,  charged  with  an  infinity  of 
merchandises.  There  would  be  in  this  place  a  much 
greater  number  of  Portuguese  if  it  were  not  for  the  in- 
convenience, and  unhcalthincss  of  the  air,  which  is  hurtful 
not  only  to  strangers,  but  also  to  natives  of  the  country. 
Thence  it  is  that  all  who  live  in  the  country  pay  tribute 
of  their  health,  suffering  from  a  certain  disease,  which 
makes  them  lose  either  their  skin  or  their  hair.  And 
those  who  escape  consider  it  a  miracle,  which  occasions 
many  to  leave  the  country,  while  the  ardent  desire  of  gain 
induces  others  to  risk  their  health,  and  endeavour  to 
endure  such  an  atmosphere.  The  origin  of  this  town,  as 
the  natives  say,  was  very  small,  only  having  at  the  be- 
ginning, by  reason  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  air,  but 
six  or  seven  fishermen  who  inhabited  it.  ,  But  the  number 
was  increased  by  the  meeting  of  fishermen  from  Siam, 
Pegu,  and  Bengal,  who  came  and  built  a  city,  and  esta- 
blished a  peculiar  language,  drawn  from  the  most  elegant 
modes  of  speaking  of  other  nations,  so  that  in  fact  the 
language  of  the  Malays  is  at  present  the  most  refined, 
exact,  and  celebrated  of  all  the  East.  The  name  of 
Malacca  was  given  to  this  town,  which,  by  the  conve- 
nience of  its  situation,  in  a  short  time  grew  to  such 
wealth,  that  it  does  not  yield  to  the  most  powerful  towns 
and  regions  round  about.  The  natives,  both  men  and 
women,  are  very  courteous,  and  are  reckoned  the  most 
skilful  in  the  world  in  comnliments,  and  study  much  to 
compose  and  repeat  verses  and  love-songs.  Their  language 
is  in  vogue  through  the  Indies,  as  the  French  is  here." 
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At  present,  a  vessel  over  a  hundred  tons  hardly  ever 
enters  its  port,  and  the  trade  is  entirelv  confined  to  a  few 
petty  products  of  the  forests,  and  to  the  fruit,  which  the 
trees  planted  by  the  old  Portuguese  now  produce  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Singapore.  Although 
rather  subject  to  fevers,  it  is  not  at  present  considered 
very  unhealthy. 

The  population  of  Malacca  consists  of  several  races. 
The  ubiquitous  Chinese  are  perhaps  the  most  numerous, 
keeping  up  their  manners,  customs,  and  language ;  the 
indigenous  Malays  are  next  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
their  language  is  the  Lingua-franca  of  the  place.  Next 
come  the  descendants  of  the  Portuguese — a  mixed,  de- 
graded, and  degenerate  race,  but  who  still  keep  up  the 
use  of  their  mother  tongue,  though  ruefully  mutilated  in 
grammar ;  and  then  there  are  the  English  rulers,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  Dutch,  who  all  speak  English.  The 
Portuguese  spoken  at  Malacca  is  a  useful  pliilological 
phenomenon.  ITie  verbs  have  mostly  lost  their  inflections, 
and  one  form  does  for  all  moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and 
l)ei-sons.  Eu  vat,  serves  for  "  I  go,"  "  I  went,"  or,  "  1 
will  go."  Adjectives,  too,  have  been  deprived  of  their 
feminine  and  plural  terminations,  so  that  the  language  is 
reduced  to  a  marvellous  simplicity,  and,  with  the  admixture 
of  a  few  Malay  words,  becomes  rather  puzzling  to  one 
who  has  heard  only  the  pure  Lusitanian. 

In  costume  these  several  peoples  are  as  varied  as  in 
their  speech.  The  English  preserve  the  tight-fitting  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  trousers,  and  the  abominable  hat  and 
cravat ;  the  Portuguese  patronise  a  light  jacket,  or,  more 
frequently,  shirt  and  trousers  only ;  the  Malays  wear 
their  national  jacket  and  sarong  (a  kind  of  kilt),  with 
loose  drawers;  while  the  Chinese  never  depart  in  the 
least  from  their  national  dress,  which,  indeed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  improve  for  a  tropical  climate,  whether  as 
regards  comfort  or  appearance.  The  loosely -hanging 
trousers,  and  neat  white  half-shirt  half-jacket,  are  exactly 
what  a  dress  should  be  in  this  low  latitude. 

I  eiigfigcd  two  Portuguoso  to  accompany  mo  into  the 
int-crior  ;  one  as  a  cook,  the  other  to  shoot  and  skin  birds, 
which  is  quite  a  trade  in  Malacca.     I  first  stayed  a  fort- 
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night  at  a  village  called  Gading,  where  I  was  accom- 
modated in  the  house  of  some  Gliineso  converts,  to  whom 
I  was  recommended  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  The 
house  was  a  mere  shed,  but  it  was  kept  clean,  and  I  made 
myself  suflSciently  comfortabla  My  hosts  were  forming 
a  pepper  and  gambir  plantation,  and  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  were  extensive  tin-washings,  enij)loying 
over  a  thousand  Chinese.  The  tin  is  obtained  in  the 
foim  of  black  grains  from  beds  of  quartzoso  sand,  and  is 
melted  into  ingots  in  rude  clay  furnaces,  llie  soil  seemed 
poor,  and  the  forest  was  very  dense  with  undergrowth,  and 
not  at  all  productive  of  insects ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
birds  were  abundant,  and  I  was  at  once  introduced  to  the 
rich  ornithological  treasures  of  the  Malayan  region. 

The  very  first  time  I  fired  my  gun  I  brought  down  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  beautiful  of  the  Malacca  birds, 
the  blue-billed  gaper  (Cymbirhynchus  macrorhynchus), 
called  by  the  Malays  the  "Kain-bird."  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a  starling,  black  and  rich  claret  colour  with  white 
shoulder  stripes,  and  a  very  large  and  broad  bill  of  the 
most  pure  cobalt  blue  above  and  orange  below,  while  the 
iris  is  emerald  green.  As  the  skins  dry  the  bill  turns 
dull  black,  but  even  then  the  bird  is  handsome.  When 
fresh  killed,  the  contrast  of  the  vivid  blue  with  the  rich 
colours  of  the  plumage  is  remarkably  striking  and  beau- 
tiful. The  lovely  Eastern  trogons,  with  their  rich  brown 
backs,  beautifully  pencilled  wings,  and  crimson  breasts, 
were  also  soon  obtained,  as  well  as  the  large  green  barbets 
(Megalffima  versicolor) — fniit-eating  birds,  something  like 
small  toucans,  with  a  short,  stmight  bristly  bill,  and  whose 
head  and  neck  are  variegated  with  patches  of  the  most  vivid 
blue  and  crimson.  A  day  or  two  after,  my  hunter  brought 
me  a  specimen  of  the  gi-een  gaper  (Calyptomcna  viritlis), 
which  is  like  a  small  cock-of-the-rock,  but  entirely  of  the 
most  vivid  green,  delicately  marked  on  the  wings  with 
black  bars.  Handsome  woodpeckers  and  gay  kingfishers, 
green  and  brown  cuckoos  with  velvety  red  faces  and  green 
beaks,  red-breasted  doves  and  metallic  honeysuckers,  were 
brought  in  day  after  day,  and  kept  me  in  a  continual  state 
of  pleasurable  excitement  After  a  fortnight  one  of  my 
servants  was  seized  with   fever,  and  on    returning    to 
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Malacca,  the  same  disease  attacked  the  other  as  well  as 
myself.  By  a  liberal  use  of  quinine,  I  soon  recovered,  and 
obtaining  other  men,  went  to  stay  at  the  Government  bun- 
galow of  Ayer-panas,  accompanied  by  a  young  gentleman, 
a  native  of  the  place,  who  had  a  taste  for  natunS  history. 

At  Ayer-panas  we  had  a  comfortable  house  to  stay  in, 
and  plenty  of  room  to  dry  and  preserve  our  specimens ; 
but,  owing  to  there  being  no  industrious  Chinese  to  cut 
down  timber,  insects  were  comparatively  scarce,  with  the 
exception  of  butterflies,  of  which  I  formed  a  very  fine 
collection.  The  manner  in  which  I  obtained  one  fine 
insect  was  curious,  and  indicates  how  fragmentary  and 
imperfect  a  traveller's  collection  must  necessarily  be.  I 
was  one  afternoon  walking  along  a  favourite  road  through 
the  forest,  with  my  gun,  when  I  saw  a  butterfly  on  the 
ground.  It  was  large,  handsome,  and  quite  now  to  mo, 
and  I  got  close  to  it  before  it  flew  away.  1  then  ob- 
served that  it  had  been  settling  on  the  dung  of  some 
carnivorous  animaL  Thinking  it  miglit  return  to  the 
same  spot,  I  next  day  after  breakfast  took  my  net, 
and  as  I  approached  the  place  was  delighted  to  see  the 
game  butterfly  sitting  on  the  same  piece  of  dung,  and 
succeeded  in  capturing  it.  It  was  an  entirely  new  species 
of  great  beauty,  and  has  been  named  by  Mr.  Hewitson 
Nymphalis  calydonia.  I  never  saw  another  specimen  of 
it,  and  it  was  onlv  after  twelve  years  had  elapsed  that 
a  second  individual  reached  this  country  from  the  north- 
western part  of  Borneo. 

Ilaving  determined  to  visit  Mount  Ophir,  which  is 
situated  m  the  middle  of  the  peninsula  about  fifty  miles 
east  of  Malacca,  we  engaged  six  Malays  to  accompany  us 
and  carry  our  baggage.  *  As  we  meant  to  stey  at  least  a 
week  at  the  mountein,  we  took  with  us  a  good  supply  of 
rice,  a  little  biscuit  butter  and  coffee,  some  dried  fish  and 
a  little  brandy,  with  blankets,  a  change  of  clothes,  insect 
and  bird  boxes,  nets  guns  and  ammunition.  The  dis- 
tence  from  Ayer-panas  was  supposed  to  be  about  thirty 
miles.  Our  first  day's  march  lay  through  patohes  of 
forest,  clearings,  and  Malay  villages,  and  was  pleasant 
enough.  At  night  we  slept  at  the  house  of.  a  Malay  chief, 
who  lent  us  a  verandah,  and  gave  us  a  fowl  and  some 
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v<fpfL  The  next  day  tho  country  got  wilder  and  more 
billy.  Wo  passed  ilirougli  exteusivo  forests,  along  patlis 
often  up  to  our  knees  in  mud,  and  were  much  annoyed 
by  tbe  leecbes  for  wbicb  this  district  is  famous.  These 
little  creatures  infest  the  leaves  and  herbage  by  the  side  of 
the  paths,  and  when  a  passenger  comes  along  they  stretch 
themselves  out  at  full  length,  and  if  they  touch  any  part  of 
his  dress  or  body,  quit  their  leaf  and  adhere  to  it.  They 
then  creep  on  to  his  feet,  legs,  or  other  part  of  his  body 
and  suck  their  fill,  the  first  puncture  being  rarely  felt 
during  the  excitement  of  walking.  On  bathing  in  the 
evening  we  generally  found  half,  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  on 
each  of  us,  most  frequently  on  our  1^,  but  sometimes  on 
our  bodies,  and  I  had  one  who  sucked  his  fill  from  the  side 
of  my  neck,  but  who  luckily  missed  the  jugular  vein. 
There  are  many  species  of  these  forest  leechea  All  are 
small,  but  some  are  beautifully  marked  with  stripes  of 
bright  yellow.  They  probably  attach  themselves  to  deer  or 
other  animals  which  frequent  the  forest  paths,  and  have 
thus  acquired  the  singular  habit  of  stretching  themselves 
out  at  the  sound  of  a  footstep  or  of  rustling  foliage.  Early 
in  the  afternoon  wo  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and 
encamped  by  tho  side  of  a  fine  stream,  whose  rocky  banks 
were  overgrown  with  fenia  Our  oldest  Malay  had  been 
accustomed  to  shoot  birds  in  this  neighbourhood  for  the 
Malacca  dealers,  and  had  been  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  while  we  amused  ourselves  shooting  and  insect  hunt- 
ing, he  went  with  two  others  to  clear  the  path  for  our 
ascent  the  next  day. 

Early  next  morning  we  started  after  breakfast,  carrying 
blankets  and  provisions,  as  we  intended  to  sleep  upon  the 
mountain.  After  passing  a  little  tangled  jungle  and 
swampy  thickets  tlirough  which  our  men  had  cleared  a 
path,  we  emerged  into  a  fine  lofty  forest  pretty  clear  of 
undergrowth,  and  in  which  we  could  walk  freely.  We 
ascended  steadily  up  a  moderate  slope  for  several  miles, 
having  a  deep  ravine  on  our  left  We  then  had  a  level 
plateau  or  shoulder  to  cross,  after  which  the  ascent  was 
steeper  and  the  forest  denser  till  we  came  out  upon  the 
"  Padang-batu,"  or  stone  field,  a  place  of  which  we  had 
heard  much,  but  could  never  get  any  one  to  describe  intel- 
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ligibly.  We  found  it  to  be  a  ateep  slope  of  even  rock,  ex- 
tendiog  aloD^  the  mountain  aide  fartlier  tliftn  we  could  seA. 
Partd  of  it 
were  quite 
bare,  bnt 
where  it  was 
ctacked  and 
fissured  tfaflre 
grew  a  most 
luxuriant  vu* 
getation,  a- 
mong  which 
the  pitcher 
planU  were 
the  most  remarkable, 
wonderful  plants  iievc 
to  succeed  well  iu  01 
houses,  and  are  there  & 
little  advantage.  Uerc  they 
grew  op  into  half  climbing 
shrubs,  their  c^L^io^I^  pitches 
of  various  sizes  and  forms 
banging  abundantly  frorntlieir 
leaves,  and  conlinuitlly  excit- 
ing our  admiration  by  tbL-ir 
nze  and  beauty.  A  few 
conifera  of  the  gcnns  Dacry- 
dinm  here  first  applied,  and 
in  tb«  thickets  just  above 
the  rocky  anr&(-e  v.e  y-alk'A 
through  groves  n{  tin?-;  ^piiri- 
did  fema  Dipteris  Uoriti.  Idi: 
and  Matonia  pechnata,  wbicli 
bear  large  spreailnj  palmate 
bonds  on  skiidtr  ;t':rr.9  sijc  or 
eight  feet  high.  Th^  Msi- rua 
ia  the  tallest  aiif^  :      ■  ■ '  _  i'r, 

and  ia  known  only  from  thi«  

mountain,  anil  neither  of  tbem  r—— ■~-^.. - 

is  yet  inlrodoced  into  our  liot-hooscfl. 

It  was  Tery  striking  to  cvme  out  fr^m  tlu;  'Urk,  cml,  an/I 


^^w^ 
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shady  forest  in  which  we  had  been  ascending  since  we 
started,  on  to  this  hot,  open  rocky  slope  where  we  seemed 
to  have  entercd  at  one  step  from  a  lowland  to  an  alpine 
y^etation.  The  height,  as  measured  by  a  sympiesometer, 
was  about  2,800  feet  We  had  been  told  we  should  find 
water  at  Padang-batu,  but  we  looked  about  for  it  in  vain, 
as  we  were  exceediDgly  thirsty.  At  last  we  turned  to  the 
pitcher-plants,  but  the  water  contained  in  the  pitchers 
(about  half  a  pint  in  each)  was  full  of  insects,  and  oUier- 
wise  uninviting.  On  tasting  it^  however,  we  found  it  very 
palatable  though  rather  warm,  and  we  all  quenched  our 
thii-st  from  these  natural  jugs.  Farther  on  we  came  to 
forest  again,  but  of  a  more  dwarf  and  stunted  character 
than  below ;  and  alternately  passing  along  ridges  and  de- 
scending into  valleys,  we  reached  a  peak  separated  from  the 
true  summit  of  the  mountain  by  a  considerable  chasm. 
Here  our  porters  gave  in,  and  declared  they  could  carry 
their  loads  no  fui-ther;  and  certainly  the  ascent  to  the 
highest  peak  was  very  precipitous.  But  on  the  spot  where 
we  were  there  was  no  water,  whereas  it  was  well  known 
that  there  was  a  spring  close  to  the  summit,  so  we  deter- 
mined to  go  on  without  them,  and  carry  with  us  only 
what  was  absolutely  necessary.  We  accordingly  took  a 
blanket  each,  and  divided  our  food  and  other  articles  among 
us,  and  went  on  with  only  the  old  Malay  and  his  son. 

After  descending  into  the  saddle  between  the  two  peaks 
we  found  the  ascent  very  laborious,  the  slope  being  so  steep 
as  often  to  necessitate  hand-climbing.  Besides  a  bushy 
vegetation  the  ground  was  covered  knee-deep  with  mosses 
on  a  foundation  of  decaying  leaves  and  rugged  rock,  and  it 
was  a  hard  hour's  climb  to  the  small  ledge  just  below  the 
summit,  where  an  overhanging  rock  forms  a  convenient 
shelter,  and  a  little  basin  collects  the  trickling  water. 
Here  we  put  down  our  loads,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  stood  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Ophir,  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  top  is  a  small  rocky  platform 
covered  with  rhododendrons  and  other  shrubs.  The 
afternoon  was  clear,  and  the  view  fine  in  its  way — ranges 
of  hill  and  valley  everywhere  covered  with  interminable 
forest,  with  glistening  rivers  winding  among  them.  In  a 
distant  view  a  forest  country  is  very  monotonous,  and  nu 
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mountain  I  have  ever  ascended  in  the  tropics  presents  a 
panorama  equal  to  that  from  Snowdon,  while  the  views  in 
Switzerland  are  immeasurably  superior.  When  boiling 
our  coffee  I  took  observations  with  a  good  boiling-point 
thermometer,  as  well  as  with  the  sympiesometer,  and  we 
then  enjoyed  our  evening  meal  and  the  noble  prospect  that 
lay  before  tis.  The  night  was  calm  and  very  mild,  and 
having  made  a  bed  of  twigs  and  branches  over  which  we 
laid  our  blankets,  we  passed  a  very  comfortable  night.  Our 
porters  had  followed  us  after  a  rest>  bringing  only  thei:  rice 
to  cook,  and  luckily  we  did  not  require  the  baggage  tiicy 
left  behind  them.  In  the  morning  I  caught  a  few  butter- 
flies and  beetles,  and  my  friend  got  a  few  land-shells ;  and 
we  then  descended,  bringing  with  us  some  specimens  of 
the  ferns  and  pitcher-plants  of  Fadang-batu. 

The  place  where  wo  had  first  encamped  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  being  very  gloomy,  we  chose  another  in  a  kind 
of  Bwamp  near  a  stream  overgrown  with  Zmgiberaceous 
plants,  in  which  a  clearing  was  easily  made.  Here  our 
men  built  two  little  huts  without  sides,  that  would  just 
shelter  us  from  the  rain ;  and  we  lived  in  them  for  a  week, 
shooting  and  insect-hunting,  and  roaming  about  the  forests 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  This  was  the  country  of  the 
great  Argus  pheasant,  and  we  continually  heard  its  cry. 
On  asking  the  old  Malay  to  try  and  shoot  one  for  me,  he 
told  me  that  although  he  had  been  for  twenty  years  shooting 
birds  in  these  forests  he  had  never  yet  shot  one,  and  had 
never  even  seen  one  except  after  it  had  been  caught  The 
bird  is  so  exceedingly  shy  and  wary,  and  runs  along  the 
ground  in  the  densest  pai-ts  of  tlie  forest  so  quickly,  that  it 
\&  impossible  to  get  near  it ;  and  its  sober  colours  and  rich 
eye-like  spots,  which  are  so  ornamental  when  seen  in  a 
museum,  must  harmonize  well  with  the  dead  leaves  among 
which  it  dwells,  and  render  it  very  inconspicuous.  All 
the  specimens  sold  in  Malacca  are  caught  in  snares,  and 
my  informant,  though  he  had  shot  none,  had  snared 
plenty. 

The  tiger  and  rhinoceros  are  still  found  here,  and  a  few 
years  aj^o  elephants  abounded,  but  they  liavo  lately  all 
disappeared.  Wo  found  somo  lioa|)S  of  dung,  which 
seemol  to  be  that  of  elephants,  and  some  tmcks  of  the 
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rliinoceroa,  but  saw  none  of  the  animalaL  We,  hovcYer, 
kept  a  lire  up  all  nigki  in  case  any  of  these  cnalurcs 
sliould  visit  us,  ainl  two  of  oar  men  declared  that  they  did 
one  day  see  a  rhinoceros.  When  our  rice  was  finished,  and 
our  boxes  full  of  specimens,  we  r^umed  to  Ayer-P^oias, 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  w^it  on  to  Malacca^  wad  thoice 
to  Singapore;  Mount  Ophir  has  quite  a  rq[Hitation  for 
fever,  and  all  our  friends  were  asto^ushed  at  our  reckless- 
ness in  staying  so  long  at  its  foot ;  but  we  none  of  ua 
suffered  in  the  least,  and  I  shall  ever  look  back  with 
pleasure  to  my  trip,  as  being  my  first  introduction  to 
mountain  scenery  in  the  Eastern  tropica 

The  meagi^ness  and  brevity  of  the  sketch  I  have  here 
given  of  my  \isit  to  Singapore  and  the  Malay  Peninsula 
is  due  to  my  having  trusted  chiefly  to  some  private  letters 
and  a  note-book,  which  were  lost;  and  to  a  papa  on 
Malacca  and  Mount  Ophir  which  was  sent  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  but  which  was  neitha  read  nor 
printed  owing  to  press  of  matter  at  the  end  ot  a  ses^on, 
and  the  MSS.  of  which  cannot  now  be  found.  I  the  less 
regret  Uiis,  however,  as  so  many  wotkn  have  been  written 
on  these  parts;  and  I  always  intended  to  pass  lightly 
over  my  travels  in  the  western  and  better  known  portions 
of  tlie  Archipelago,  in  order  to  devote  more  space  to  tho 
lemoter  districts  about  which  hardly  anything  has  been 
written  in  the  English  language. 


CnAITER   IV. 

BORKKO — TflK  ORAXO-UTAN. 

IARRn^D  at  Sarawak  on  November  1st,  1851,  and 
left  it  on  January*  25th,  1856.  In  the  interval  I 
resided  at  many  difTerent  localities,  and  saw  a  good  deal  of 
the  Dyak  tribes  as  well  as  of  the  Bomean  Malaya.  I  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  Sir  James  Brooke,  and  lived  in 
his  house  whenever  I  was  at  the  town  of  Sarawak  in  the 
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intervals  of  my  journeys.  But  so  many  books  have  been 
written  about  this  part  of  Borneo  since  I  was  there,  that 
1  shall  avoid  going  into  details  of  what  I  saw  and  heard 
and  thought  of  Sardwak  and  its  ruler,  confining  myself 
chiefly  to  my  experiences  as  a  naturalist  in  search  of  shells 
insects  birds  and  the  Orang-utan,  and  to  an  account  of  a 

4'ourney  through  a  part  of  the  interior  seldom  visited  by 
Europeans. 

The  first  four  months  of  my  visit  were  spent  in  various 
parts  of  the  Sardwak  River,  from  Santubong  at  its  mouth 
up  to  the  pictui-esque  limestone  Mountains  and  Chinese 
gold-fields  of  Bow  and  Bed^.  This  part  of  the  country 
has  been  so  frequently  described  that  I  shall  pass  it  over, 
especially  as,  owing  to  its  being  the  height  of  the  wet 
season,  my  collections  were  comparatively  poor  and  insig- 
nificant. 

In  March  1855  I  determined  to  go  to  the  coal- works 
which  were  being  opened  near  the  Simunjon  Kivcr,  a 
small  branch  of  the  Sadong,  a  river  cast  of  Sarawak  and 
l)etwccn  it  and  the  Batang-Lupar.  The  Simunjon  enters 
the  Sddong  River  about  twenty  miles  up.  It  is  very 
narrow  and  very  winding,  and  much  overshadowed  by  the 
lofty  forest,  which  sometimes  almost  meets  over  it.  The 
whole  country  between  it  and  the  sea  is  a  perfectly  level 
forest-covered  swamp,  out  of  which  rise  a  few  isolated 
hills,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  which  the  works  are  situated. 
From  the  landing-place  to  the  hill  a  Dyak  road  had  been 
formed,  which  consisted  solely  of  tree-trunks  laid  end  to 
end.  Along  these  the  bare-footed  natives  walk  and  carry 
heavy  burdens  with  the  greatest  ease,  but  to  a  booted 
European  it  is  very  slippery  work,  and  when  one's  atten- 
tion is  constantly  attracted  by  the  various  objects  of 
interest  around,  a  few  tumbles  into  the  bog  are  almost 
inevitable  During  my  first  walk  along  this  road  I  saw 
few  insects  or  birds,  but  noticed  some  very  handsome 
orchids  in  flower,  of  the  genus  Coelogyne,  a  group  which  I 
afterwards  found  to  be  very  abundant,  and  characteristic  of 
the  district.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill  near  its  Uyoi  a 
patch  of  Ibrcst  had  l)een  cleared  away,  arid  sevoral  rude 
hoascs  erected,  in  which  were  residing  Mr.  Coulson  the 
engineer,  and  a  number  of  Chinese  workmea     I  was  at 
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first  kindly  accommodated  in  Mr.  Coulaon's  liousc,  but 
linding  tlio  spot  very  suitable  for  mo  and  oflcriiig  great 
facilities  for  collecting,  I  had  a  small  house  of  two  rooms 
and  a  verandah  built  for  myself.  Here  I  remained  nearly 
nine  months,  and  made  an  immense  collection  of  insects, 
to  which  class  of  animals  I  devoted  my  chief  attention, 
owing  to  the  circumstances  being  especially  favourable. 

In  the  tropics  a  large  proportion  of  the  insects  of  all 
ordei's,  and  especially  of  the  large  and  favourite  group 
of  beetles,  are  more  or  less  dependent  on  vegetation,  and 
particularly  on  timber,  bark,  ond  leaves  in  various  stages 
of  decay.  In  the  untouched  virgin  forest,  the  insects 
which  frequent  such  situations  are  scattered  over  an 
immense  extent  of  country,  at  spots  where  trees  have 
fallen  through  decay  and  old  age,  or  have  succumbed  to 
the  fury  of  the  tempest;  and  twenty  square  miles  of 
country  may  not  contain  so  many  fallen  and  decayed  trees 
as  are  to  be  found  in  any  small  clearing.  The  quantity 
and  the  variety  of  beetles  and  of  many  other  insects  that 
can  be  collected  at  a  given  time  in  any  tropical  locality, 
will  depend,  first  upon  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  gix^at 
extent  of  virgin  forest,  and  secondly  upon  the  quantity  of 
trees  that  for  sonio  months  past  have  been,  and  which  are 
still  being  cut  down,  and  left  to  dry  and  decay  upon  the 
ground.  Now,  during  my  whole  twelve  years'  collecting 
in  the  western  and  eastern  tropics,  I  never  enjoyed  such 
advantages  in  tliis  respect  as  at  the  Simunjon  coal-works. 
For  several  months  from  twenty  to  fifty  Chinamen  and 
Dyaks  were  employed  almost  exclusively  in  clearing  a 
large  space  in  the  forest,  and  in  making  a  wide  opening  for 
a  railroad  to  the  Sadong  Kiver,  two  miles  distant.  Besides 
this,  sawpits  were  csUiblishcd  at  various  points  in  the 
jungle,  and  large  trees  wei*e  felled  to  be  cut  up  into  beams 
and  planks.  For  hundreds  of  miles  in  every  direction  a 
magnificent  forest  extended  over  plain  and  mountain,  rock 
and  morass,  and  I  arrived  at  the  spot  just  as  the  rains 
began  to  diminish  and  the  daily  sunshine  to  increase ;  a 
time  which  I  have  always  found  the  most  favourable 
season  for  collecting.  The  number  of  openings  and  sunny 
places  and  of  pathways,  were  also  an  attraction  to  wasps 
and  buttei-flies  ;  and  by  paying  a  cent  each  for  all  insecta 
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that  were  brought  me,  I  obtained  from  the  Dyaks  and  the 
Chinamen  many  fine  locusts  and  Phasmidse,  as  well  as 
numbers  of  handsome  beetles. 

When  I  arrived  at  the  mines,  on  the  14th  of  March, 
I  had  collected  in  the  four  preceding  months,  320  different 
kinds  of  beetles.  In  less  than  a  fortnight  I  had  doubled 
this  number,  an  average  of  about  24  new  species  every 
day.  On  one  day  I  collected  76  different  kinds,  of  which 
34  were  new  to  me.  By  the  end  of  April  I  had  more  than 
a  thousand  species,  and  they  then  went  on  increasing  at  a 
slower  rate ;  so  that  I  obtained  altogether  in  Borneo  alx)ut 
two  thousand  distinct  kinds,  of  wliich  all  but  about  a 
hundred  were  collected  at  this  place,  and  on  scarcely  more 
than  a  square  mile  of  ground.  The  most  numerous  and 
most  interesting  groups  of  beetles  were  the  Loncicorus  and 
Rhynchophora,  both  pre-eminently  wood-feeders.  The 
former,  characterised  by  their  graceful  forms  and  long 
antcnnm,  were  especially  numerous,  amounting  to  nearly 
three  hundred  species,  uiue-teuths  of  which  were  entirely 
pew,  and  many  of  them  remarkable  for  their  large  size, 
strange  forms,  and  beautiful  colouring.  The  latter  corre- 
spond to  our  weevils  and  allied  groups,  and  in  the  tropics 
•  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  varied,  often  swarming  upon 
dead  timber,  so  tihat  I  sometimes  obtained  fifty  or  sixty 
different  kinds  in  a  day.  My  Boruean  collections  of  this 
group  exceeded  five  hundred  species. 

My  collection  of  butterflies  was  not  large ;  but  I  obtained 
some  rare  and  very  handsome  insects,  the  most  remarkable 
being  the  Ornithoptera  Brookeana,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
species  known.  This  beautiful  creature  has  very  long  and 
pointed  wings,  almost  resembling  a  sphinx  moth  in  shape. 
It  is  deep  velvety  black,  with  a  curved  band  of  spots  of  a 
brilliant  metallic-green  colour  extending  across  tne  wings 
from  tip  to  tip,  each  spot  being  shaped  exactly  lilce  a  small 
triangular  feather,  and  having  very  much  the  effect  of  a 
row  of  the  wing  coverts  of  the  Mexican  trogon  laid  upon 
black  velvet.  The  only  other  marks  are  a  broad  neck- 
collar  of  vivid  crimson,  and  a  few  delicate  white  touches  on 
the  out«cr  margins  of  tlio  hind  wings.  This  spocies,  which 
was  then  <iuite  new  and  which  1  named  urter  Sir  James 
Brooko,  was  very  rare.     It  was  seen  occasionally  Hying 
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swidly  ill  tlio  cl(;ftriiiR.i,  ami  now  niul  tliftii  sistlliiij;  for  an 
imtniit  ut  )m(]dtG!j  ami  iiiuildy  plucus,  ejo  Hint  I  only  suc- 
ceeded ill  capturing  two  or  three  specimens.  lu  some 
otiier  parts  of  the  country  I  was  assured  it  wtis  abundant, 
nnd  a  good  many  specimens  have  been  sent  to  England; 
but  as  yet  all  have  been  males,  and  we  are  i]iiit«  unablo 
to  conjecture  wliat  tlie  I'cmale  may  be  like,  owing  to  the 
extreme  isolation  of  the  species,  and  its  want  of  close 
alfinity  to  any  other  known  insect. 

One  of  tlio  moat  curious  and  interesting  i-cptilcs  which 
I  met  with  in  Borneo  was  a  large  titic-frog,  which  woa 


brought  nic  liy  one  of  tlio  Chinese  workmen.  He  assured 
me  that  he  hitd  seen  it  come  down,  in  a  slanting  direction, 
Irum  li  high  ta'c,  as  if  it  tlew.     On  examining  it,  I  found 
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the  toes  very  long  and  fully  webbed  to  their  very  extremity, 
so  that  when  expanded  they  offered  a  surface  much  larger 
than  the  bo<iy.  The  fore  legs  were  also  bordered  by  a 
membi^ane,  and  the  body  was  capable  of  considerable 
inflation.  The  back  and  limbs  were  of  a  very  deep  shining 
green  colour,  the  under  surface  and  the  inner  toes  yellow, 
while  the  webs  were  black,  rayed  with  yellow.  The  body 
was  about  four  inches  long,  while  the  webs  of  each  liind 
foot,  when  fully  expanded,  covered  a  surface  of  four  squaro 
inches,  and  the  webs  of  all  the  feet  together  about  twelve 
square  inches.  As  the  extremities  of  the  toes  have  dilated 
discs  for  adhesion,  showing  the  creature  to  be  a  true  tree- 
frog,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  this  immense  membrane  of 
the  toes  can  be  for  the  purpose  of  swimming  only,  and  the 
account  of  the  Chinaman,  that  it  flew  down  from  the  tree, 
iKiconics  more  credible.  This  is,  I  believe,  the  first  instance 
known  of  a  "flying  frog,"  and  it  is  very  interesting  to 
Darwinians  as  showing,  that  the  variability  of  the  toes 
which  have  been  already  modified  for  purposes  of  swim- 
ming and  adhesive  climbing,  have  been  taken  advantage  of 
to  enable  an  allied  species  to  pass  through  the  air  like  the 
flying  lizard.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  new  species  of  the 
genus  Ehacophorus,  which  consists  of  several  frogs  of  a 
much  smaller  size  than  this,  and  having  the  webs  of  the 
toes  less  developed. 

During  my  stay  in  Borneo  T  had  no  hunter  to  shoot  for 
me  regularly,  and,  being  myself  fully  occupied  with  insecte, 
I  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  very  good  collection  of  the 
birds  or  Mammalia,  many  of  which,  however,  are  well  known, 
being  identical  with  species  found  in  Malacca.  Among 
the  Mammalia  were  five  squirrels,  two  tiger-cats,  the  Gym- 
nunis  Ilafllesii,  which  looks  like  a  cross  between  a  pig  and 
a  polecat,  and  the  Cynogale  Bennctti — a  rare,  otter-like 
animal,  with  very  broad  muzzle  clothed  with  long  bristles. 

One  of  my  chief  objects  in  coming  to  stay  at  Simunjon 
was  to  see  the  Orang-utan  (or  great  man-like  ape  of  Borneo) 
in  his  native  haimts,  to  «tudy  his  habits,  and  obtain  good 
specimens  of  the  different  varieties  and  species  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  the  adult  and  young  animals.  In  all  these 
objects  I  succeeded  beyond  my  expectations,  and  will  now 
give  some  account  of  my  experience  in  hunting  the  Orang- 
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utan,  or  "  Mias  "  as  it  is  called  by  tlie  natives ;  and  as  tbia 
name  is  sbort,  and  easily  pronounced,  I  sliall  generally  use 
it  in  preference  to  Simia  satyrus,  or  Orang-utan. 

Just  a  week  after  my  arrival  at  the  mines,  I  first  saw 
a  Mias.  I  was  out  collecting  insects,  not  more  tban  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house,  when  I  heard  a  rustling 
in  a  tree  near,  and,  looking  up,  saw  a  laige  red-haired 
animal  moving  slowly  along,  hanging  from  the  branches  by 
its  arms.  It  passed  on  from  tree  to  tree  till  it  was  lost  in 
the  jungle,  which  was  so  swampy  that  I  could  not  follow 
it  This  mode  of  progression  was,  however,  very  unusual, 
and  is  more  characteristic  of  the  Uylobates  than  of  the 
Orang.  I  suppose  there  was  some  individual  peculiarity  in 
this  animal,  or  the  nature  of  the  trees  just  in  this  place 
rendered  it  the  most  easy  mode  of  progression. 

About  a  fortnight  afterwards  I  heard  that  one  was 
feeding  in  a  tree  in  the  swamp  just  below  the  house,  and, 
taking  my  gun,  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  it  in  the  same 
place.  As  soon  as  I  approached,  it  tried  to  conceal  itself 
among  the  foliage ;  but  I  got  a  shot  at  it,  and  the  second 
barrel  caused  it  to  fall  down  almost  dead,  the  two  balls 
having  entered  the  body.  Tins  was  a  male,  about  half- 
grown,  being  scarcely  three  feet  high.  On  April  26th,  I 
was  out  shooting  with  two  Dyaks,  when  we  found  another 
about  the  same  size.  It  fell  at  the  first  shot,  but  did  not 
seem  much  hurt,  and  immediately  climbed  up  the  nearest 
tree,  when  I  fired,  and  it  again  fell,  with  a  broken  arm  and 
a  wound  in  the  body.  The  two  Dyaks  now  ran  up  to  it, 
and  each  seized  hold  of  a  hand,  telling  me  to  cut  a  pole, 
and  they  would  secure  it.  But  although  one  arm  was 
broken  and  it  was  only  a  half-grown  animal,  it  was  too 
strong  for  these  young  savages,  drawing  them  up  towards 
its  mouth  notwithstanding  all  their  efforts,  so  that  they 
were  again  obliged  to  leave  go,  or  they  would  have  been 
seriously  bitten.  It  now  b^an  climbing  up  the  tree  again ; 
and,  to  avoid  trouble,  I  shot  it  through  the  heart. 

On  May  2d,  I  again  found  one  on  a  very  high  tree,  when 
I  had  only  a  small  80-bore  gun  with  me.  However,  I  fired 
at  it,  and  on  seeing  me  it  b^an  howling  in  a  strange 
voice  like  a  cough,  and  seemed  in  a  great  rage,  breaking  oH 
branches  with   its  hands  and  throwing  them  down,  and 
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then  Boon  made  off  over  the  tree-tope.  I  did  not  care  to 
follow  it,  as  it  waa  swampy,  and  in  parte  dangerous,  and 
I  might  easily  have  lost  myself  in  the  eagerness  of  pursuit. 
On  the  12th  of  May  I  found  another,  which  hehaved  in 
a  very  similar  manner,  howling  and  hooting  with  rage,  and 
throwing  down  brfinches.  I  snot  at  it  five  times,  and  it 
remain*^  dead  on  the  top  of  the  tree,  supported  in  a  fork 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  would  evidently  not  fall  I  there- 
fore returned  home,  and  lucidly  fouud  some  Dyaks,  who 
came  hack  with  me,  and  climbed  op  the  tree  for  the  animal 
Xhia  was  the  first  full-giT>wn  specimen  I  bad  obtained ;  bat 


rt  was  a  female,  and  not  nearly  so  large  or  rcmarkahle  as 
the  full-ttrown  males.  It  was,  however,  3  ft.  6  in.  high, 
and  its  arms  stretched  oat  to  a  width  of  G  ft  *>  in.  I  pre- 
served the  skin  of  this  specimen  in  a  rraxk  of  arra/;k,  and 
preiarci  a  perfect  skeleton,  which  waa  afterw  anis  jmrchane'l 
frir  the  I  Why  Museum. 

Only  four    ilays  afterwarls  mmn    ^}y■■.lU^    kiw  nh'iUiei 
Mhu  ueai  the  same  place,  aifl  came  Ui  ttdl  uk.    We  found 
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it  to  bo  a  rather  largo  one,  very  high  up  on  a  tall  tnn 
At  the  socuud  sliot  it  fell  rolling  over,  but  almost  iinnio 
diately  got  up  again  and  began  to  climb.  At  a  third  bhot 
it  fell  dead.  This  was  also  a  full-grown  female,  and  while 
preparing  to  carry  it  home,  we  found  a  young  one  face 
downwards  in  the  bog.  This  little  creature  was  only  about 
a  foot  long,  and  had  evidently  been  hanging  to  its  mother 
when  she  first  felL  Luckily  it  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  wounded,  and  after  we  had  cleaned  the  mud  out  of 
its  mouth  it  began  to  cry  out,  and  seemed  quite  strong  and 
active.  While  carrying  it  home  it  got  its  hands  in  my 
beard,  and  gitisped  so  tightly  that  I  had  gi'eat  diihculty  in 
getting  free,  for  the  fingers  are  habitually  bent  inwards  at 
the  last  joint  so  as  to  form  complete  hooks.  At  this  time 
it  had  not  a  single  tooth,  but  a  few  days  afterwards  it  cut 
its  two  lower  front  teeth.  Unfortunately,  I  had  no  milk 
to  give  it,  as  neither  Malays  Chinese  nor  Dyaks  ever  use 
the  article,  and  I  in  vain  inquired  for  any  female  animal 
that  could  suckle  my  little  infant  I  was  therefore  obliged 
to  give  it  rice-water  from  a  bottle  with  a  quill  in  the 
cork,  which  after  a  few  tiials  it  learned  to  suck  very  well 
This  was  very  meagre  diet,  and  the  little  creature  ilid  not 
thrive  well  on  it,  although  I  added  sugar  and  cocoa-nut 
milk  occasionally,  to  make  it  more  nourishing.  When 
1  put  my  finger  in  iU  mouth  it  sucked  with  great 
vigour,  drawing  in  its  cheeks  with  all  its  might  in  the 
vain  effort  to  extract  some  milk,  and  only  after  per- 
severing a  long  time  would  it  give  up  in  disgust,  and 
set  up  a  scream  very  like  that  of  a  baby  in  similar 
circumstances. 

Wlien  handled  or  nursed,  it  was  very  quiet  and  con- 

/  tented,  but  when  laid  down  by  itself  would  invariably  ciy; 
and  for  the  fii*st  few  nights  was  very  restless  and  noisy.  I 
fitted  up  a  little  box  for  a  cmdle,  with  a  soft  mat  for  it  to 
lie  upon,  which  was  changed  and  washed  eveiy  day ;  and 
I  soon  found  it  necessary  to  wash  the  little  Mias  as  welL 
After  I  had  done  so  a  few  times,  it  came  to  like  the 
operation,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dirty  woiUd  begin  crying, 
and  not  leave  off  till  I  took  it  out  and  carried  it  to  the 
spout,  when  it  immediately  became  quiet,  although  it 
would  wince  a  little  at  the  first  rush  of  the  cold  water 

/ 


/ 
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and  make  ridiculously  wry  faces  while  the  stream  was 
running  over  its  head.  It  enjoyed  the  wiping  and  rubbing 
dry  amazingly,  and  when  I  brushed  its  hair  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  happy,  l)dng  quite  still  with  its  arms  and  legs 
stretched  out  while  I  thoroughly  brushed  the  long  hair 
of  its  back  and  arms.  For  the  first  few  days  it  clung 
desperately  with  all  four  hands  to  whatever  it  could  lay 
hold  of,  and  I  had  to  be  careful  to  keep  my  beard  out  of  its 
way,  as  its  fingers  clutched  hold  of  hair  more  tenaciously 
than  anything  else,  and  it  was  impossible  to  free  myself 
without  assistance  When  restless,  it  would  struggle  about 
with  its  hands  up  in  the  air  trying  to  find  something  to  take 
hold  of,  and,  when  it  had  got  a  bit  of  stick  or  rag  in  two 
or  three  of  its  hands,  seemed  quite  happy.  For  want  of 
something  else,  it  would  often  seize  its  own  foot,  and  after 
a  time  it  would  constantly  cross  its  arms  and  grasp  with 
each  liand  tlie  long  hair  that  grew  just  below  the  opposite 
shoulder.  The  great  tenacity  of  its  grasp  soon  diminished, 
and  I  was  obliged  to  invent  some  means  to  give  it  exercise 
and  strengthen  its  limbs.  For  this  purpose  I  made  a  short 
ladder  of  three  or  four  rounds,  on  which  1  put  it  to  hang 
for  a  qiiartcr  of  an  hour  at  a  time.  At  first  it  seemed 
much  pleased,  but  it  could  not  get  all  four  hands  in  a 
comfortable  position,  and,  after  changing  about  several 
times,  would  leave  hold  of  one  hand  after  the  other,  and 
drop  on  to  the  floor.  Sometimes  when  hanging  only  by 
two  hands,  it  would  loose  one,  and  cross  it  to  tlie  o])i)osito 
shoulder,  grasping  its  own  hair ;  and,  as  this  seemed  much 
more  agreeable  than  the  stick,  it  would  then  loose  the 
other  and  tumble  down,  when  it  would  cross  both  and  lie 
on  its  back  quite  contentedly,  never  seeming  to  be  hurt 
by  its  numerous  tumbles.  Finding  it  so  fond  of  hair,  I 
endeavoured  to  make  an  artificial  mother,  by  wrapping 
up  a  piece  of  buffalo-skin  into  a  bundle,  and  suspending 
it  about  a  foot  from  the  floor.  At  first  this  seemed  to  suit 
it  admirably,  as  it  could  sprawl  its  legs  about  and  always 
find  some  hair,  which  it  grasped  with  the  greatest  tenacity. 
I  was  now  in  hopes  that  I  had  made  the  little  orphan 
quite  hap]>y  ;  and  so  it  seemed  for  some  time,  till  it  began 
to  remember  its  lost  parent,  and  try  to  suck.  It  would 
pull  itself  up  close  to  the  skin,  and  try  about  everywhere 
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for  a  likely  place;  but,  as  it  only  Bucceeded  in  getting 
inouthfuls  of  hair  and  wool,  it  would  be  greatly  disgusted, 
and  scream  violently,  and,  after  two  or  three  attempts,  let 
go  altogether.  One  day  it  got  some  wool  into  its  throaty 
and  I  thought  it  would  have  choked,  but  after  much 
gasping  it  recovered,  and  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  imita- 
tion mother  to  pieces  again,  and  give  up  this  last  attempt 
to  exercise  the  little  creatuiu 

After  the  first  week  I  found  I  could  feed  it  better 
with  a  spoon,  and  give  it  a  little  more  varied  and  more 
solid  food.  Well -soaked  biscuit  mixed  with  a  little 
egg    and   sugar,    and    sometimes    sweet   potatoes,   were 

y  readily  eaten ;  and  it  was  a  never-failing  amusement  to 
oliservo  the  curious  changes  of  oountonanco  by  which  it 
would  express  its  approval  or  dislike  of  what  was  given 

/  to  it  The  i)oor  little  thing  would  lick  its  lips,  draw  in 
its  checks,  and  turn  up  its  eyes  with  an  expression  of 
the  most  supreme  satisfaction  when  it  had  a  mouthful 
particularly  to  its  taste.  On  the  other  hand,  when  its  food 
was  not  sufficiently  sweet  or  palatable,  it  would  turn  the 
mouthful  about  with  its  tongue  for  a  moment  as  if  tiying 
to  extract  what  flavour  there  was,  and  then  push  it  all 

^  out  between  its  lips.  If  the  same  food  was  continued,  it 
would  set  up  a  scream  and  kick  about  violently,  exactly 
like  a  baby  in  a  passion. 

^  After  I  had  had  the  little  Mias  about  three  weeks,  I 
fortunately  obtained  a  young  hare-lip  monkey  (Macacus 
cynomolgus\  which,  though  small,  was  very  active,  and 
could  1V\h1  itself.  I  placed  it  in  the  same  box  with  the 
Mias,  and  they  immediately  became  excellent  friends, 
neither  exhibiting  the  least  fear  of  the  other.  The  litUe 
monkey  would  sit  Myyon  the  other's  stomach,  or  even  on 
its  fat^  without  the  least  reganl  to  its  feelings.  While 
I  was  foeiliug  the  Mias,  tlie  monkey  would  sit  by,  picking 
up  all  that  was  spilt,  and  occasionally  putting  c»ut  its 
liands  to  intercept  the  spoon;  and  as  soon  as  I  had  finished 
would  pick  off  wliat  was  left  sticking  to  the  Nfias'  lips, 
and  Uk^u  pull  open  its  moutli  and  see  if  any  still  remained 
inside;  aftoxwanls  lying  down  on  the  jxx^r  creature's 
stomach  as  on  a  aimfortable  cushion.  The  little  helpless 
Mitt  vduld  submit  to  all  these  insults  with  the  moai 
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(exemplary  patience,  only  too  glad  to  have  sometliing  warm 
near  it,  which  it  could  clasp  affectionately  in  its  arms.  It 
sometimes,  however,  had  its  revenge;  for  when  the  monkey 
wanted  to  go  away,  the  Mias  would  hold  on  as  long  as  it 
could  by  the  loose  skin  of  its  back  or  head,  or  by  its  tail, 
and  it  was  only  after  many  vigorous  jumps  that  the 
monkey  could  make  his  escapa 

It  was  curious  to  observe  the  different  actions  of  these  ^ 
two  animals,  wliich  could  not  havo  differed  much  in  ago. 
The  Mias,  like  a  very  young  baby,  lying  on  its  back  quite 
helpless,  rolling  lazily  from  side  to  side,  stretching  out  all 
four  hands  into  the  air,  wishing  to  grasp  something,  but 
hardly  able  to  guide  its  fingers  to  any  definite  object ;  and  ^ 
when  dissatisfied,  opening  wide  its  almost  toothless  mouth, 
and  expressing  its  wants  by  a  most  infantine  scream.  The 
little  monkey,  on  the  other  hand,  in  constant  motion ; 
running  and  jumping  about  wherever  it  pleased,  examining 
everything  around  it,  seizing  hold  of  the  smallest  objects 
with  the  greatest  precision,  balancing  itself  on  the  edge 
of  the  box  or  running  up  a  post,  and  helping  itself  to 
anything  eatable  that  came  in  its  way.  There  could  hardly  \ 
be  a  greater  contrast,  and  the  baby  Mias  looked  more 
baby-like  by  the  comparison.  x 

When  I  had  had  it  about  a  month,  it  began  to  exhibit 
some  signs  of  learning  to  run  alone.  When  laid  upon  the 
floor  it  would  push  itself  along  by  its  legs,  ov  roll  itself 
over,  and  thus  make  an  unwieldy  progression.  When 
lying  in  the  box  it  would  lift  itself  up  to  the  edge  into 
almost  an  erect  position,  and  once  or  twice  succeeded  in 
tumbling  out.  When  left  dirty,  or  hungry,  or  otherwise  \ 
neglected,  it  would  scream  violently  till  attended  to,  varied 
by  a  kind  of  coughing  or  pumping  noise,  very  similar  to  \^ 
that  which  is  made  by  the  adult  animal  If  no  one  was 
in  the  house,  or  its  cries  were  not  attended  to,  it  would 
be  quiet  after  a  little  while,  but  the  moment  it  heard  a 
footstep  would  begin  again  harder  than  ever. 

After  five  weeks  it  cut  its  two  upper  front  teeth,  but  in 
rU  this  time  it  had  not  grown  the  least  bit,  remaining 
both  in  size  and  weiglit  the  same  as  when  I  first  procured 
it.  This  was  no  doubt  owing  to  the  want  of  milk  or  other 
equally  nourishing   food.     Rice-water,   rice,   and  biscuits 
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were  1)ub  a  poor  stibstitute,  and  the  expressed  milk  of  the 
cocoa-nut  which  I  sometinics  gave  it  did  not  qiiit'O  (igroo 
with  its  stomach.  To  this  I  imputed  an  attack  of  diarrhcea 
from  which  the  poor  little  creature  suffered  greatly,  but  a 
small  dose  of  castor-oil  operated  well,  and  cured  it.  A 
week  or  two  afterwards  it  was  again  taken  ill,  and  this 
time  more  seriously.  The  symptoms  were  exactly  those 
of  intermittent  fever,  accompanied  by  watery  swellings  on 
the  feet  and  head.  It  lost  all  appetite  for  its  food,  and, 
after  lingering  for  a  week  a  most  pitiable  object,  died, 
after  being  in  my  possession  nearly  three  months.  I 
much  regretted  the  loss  of  my  little  pet,  which  I  had  at 
one  time  looked  forward  to  bringing  up  to  years  of 
maturity,  and  taking  home  to  England.  For  several 
months  it  had  afforded  me  daily  amusement  by  ita  curious 
ways  and  the  inimitably  ludicrous  expression  of  its  little 
countenance.  Its  weight  was  three  pounds  nine  ounces, 
its  height  fourteen  inches,  and  the  spread  of  its  arms 
twenty-three  inches.  I  preserved  its  skin  and  skeleton, 
and  in  doing  so  found  that  when  it  fell  from  the  tree  it 
must  have  broken  an  arm  and  a  leg,  which  had,  however, 
united  so  rapidly  that  I  had  only  noticed  the  hard  swell- 
ings on  the  limbs  where  the  iiTegular  junction  of  the 
bones  had  taken  place. 

Exactly  a  week  after  I  had  caught  this  interesting  little 
animal  1  succeeded  in  shooting  a  full-grown  male  Orang- 
utan. 1  had  just  come  home  from  an  entouiologising 
excursion  when  Charles^  rushed  in  out  of  breath  with 
running  and  excitement,  and  exclaimed,  interrupted  by 
gasps,  "  (let  the  gun,  sir, — be  quick,— such  a  large  Mias  1 " 
"  Where  is  it  ? "  1  asked,  taking  hold  of  my  gun  as  I  spoke, 
which  happened  luckily  to  have  one  barrel  loaded  with 
ball  "  Close  by,  sir — on  the  path  to  the  mines — he  can't 
get  away."  Two  Dyaks  chanced  to  be  in  the  house  at  the 
time,  so  I  called  them  to  accompany  me,  and  started  off, 
tellinjTf  Charley  to  bring  all  the  ammunition  after  me  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  path  from  our  clearing  to  the  mines 
led  along  the  side  of  the  hill  a  little  way  up  its  slope,  and 
parallel  with  it  at  the  foot  a  wide  opening  had  been  made  for 

t  Charles  AUcn,  an  English  lad  of  sixteen,  accompanied  me  us  an  assistant 
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a  road,  in  which  several  Chinamen  were  working,  so  that 
the  animal  could  not  escape  into  the  swampy  forest  below 
without  descending  to  cross  the  road  or  ascending  to  get 
round  the  clearings.  We  walked  cautiously  along,  not 
making  the  least  noise,  and  listening  attentively  for  any 
sound  which  might  betray  the  presence  of  the  Mias, 
8topi)ing  at  intervals  to  gaze  upwards.  Charley  soen 
joined  us  at  the  place  where  he  had  seen  the  creature,  and 
/lavuig  taken  the  ammunition  and  put  a  bullet  in  the 
other  barrel  we  dispersed  a  little,  feeling  sure  that  it  must 
be  somewhere  near,  as  it  had  probably  descended  the  hill, 
and  would  not  be  likely  to  return  again.  After  a  short 
time  I  heard  a  very  slight  rustling  sound  overhead,  but  on 
gazing  up  could  see  nothing.  I  moved  about  in  every 
direction  te  get  a  full  view  into  every  part  of  the  tree 
under  which  I  had  been  standing,  when  I  again  heard  the 
same  noise  but  louder,  and  saw  the  leaves  shaking  as  if 
caused  by  the  motion  of  some  heavy  animal  which  moved 
off  to  an  adjoining  trea  I  immediately  shouted  for  all  of 
them  to  come  up  and  try  and  get  a  view,  so  as  to  allow  me 
to  have  a  shot  This  was  not  an  easy  matter,  as  the  Mias 
had  a  knack  of  selecting  places  with  dense  foliage  beneath. 
Very  soon,  however,  one  of  the  Dyaks  called  me  and 
pointed  upwards,  and  on  looking  I  saw  a  great  red  hairy 
body  and  a  huge  black  face  gazing  down  from  a  great 
height,  as  if  wanting  to  know  what  was  making  such  a 
disturbance  below.  I  instantly  fired,  and  he  made  off  at 
once,  so  that  I  could  not  then  tell  whether  I  had  hit  hiuL 

He  now  moved  very  rapidly  and  very  noiselessly  for  so 
large  an  animal,  so  I  told  the  Dyaks  to  follow  and  keep 
him  in  sight  while  I  loaded.  The  jungle  was  here  full  of 
large  angular  fragments  of  rock  from  tne  mountain  above, 
and  thick  with  hanging  and  twisted  creepers.  Running, 
climbing,  and  creeping  among  these,  we  came  up  with  the 
creature  on  the  top  of  a  high  tree  near  the  road,  where  the 
Chinamen  had  discovered  him,  and  were  shouting  their 
astonishment  with  open  mouth:  "Ya  Ya,  Tuan;  Orang- 
utan, Tuan."  Seeing  that  he  could  not  pass  here  without 
dascondiiig,  ho  turned  up  again  towards  the  hill,  and  I  got 
two  shots,  and  following  quickly  had  two  nioro  by  the 
time  he  had  again  reached  the  path ;  but  he  was  always 
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inoro  or  Icsa  concealed  by  foliage,  and  protected  by  tlie 
Lirge  liitinch  on  which  ho  was  walking.  Once  while  load- 
ing 1  had  a  splendid  view  of  him,  moving  along  a  lai^ge 
limb  of  a  tree  in  a  semi-erect  posture,  and  showing  him  to 
be  an  animal  of  the  largest  size.  At  the  path  he  got  on 
to  one  of  the  loftiest  trees  in  the  forest,  and  we  coidd  see 
one  leg  honging  down  useless,  having  been  broken  by  a 
ball  lie  now  fixed  himself  in  a  fork,  where  he  was 
hidden  by  thick  foliage,  and  seemed  disinclined  to  move. 
I  was  afraid  he  would  remain  and  die  in  this  position,  and 
as  it  was  nearly  evening  I  could  not  have  got  the  tree  cut 
down  that  day.  I  therefore  fired  again,  and  he  then 
mo\cd  off,  and  going  up  the  hill  was  obliged  to  get  on  to 
some  lower  trees,  on  the  branches  of  one  of  which  he  fixed 
himself  in  such  a  position  that  he  could  not  fall,  and  lay 
all  in  a  heap  as  if  dead,  or  dying. 

I  now  wanted  the  Dyaks  to  go  up  and  cut  off  the  branch 
he  was  resting  on,  but  they  were  afraid,  saying  he  was  not 
dead,  and  would  come  and  attack  them.  We  then  shook 
the  adjoining  tree,  pulled  the  hanging  creepers,  and  did  all 
wo  could  to  disturb  him,  but  without  efiect,  so  I  thought  it 
l>est  to  send  for  two  Chinamen  with  axes  to  cut  down  tlio 
tree.  While  the  messenger  was  gone,  however,  one  of  the 
Dyaks  took  courage  and  climbed  towanls  him,  but  the 
Mias  did  not  wait  for  him  to  get  near,  moving  off  to  another 
tree,  where  lie  got  on  to  a  dense  moss  of  branches  and 
crcepei*u  which  almost  completely  hid  him  from  our  view. 
The  tree  was  luckily  a  small  one,  so  when  the  axes  came 
we  soon  had  it  cut  through;  but  it  was  so  held  up  by  jungle 
ropes  and  climbers  to  adjoining  trees  that  it  only  fell  into 
a  sloping  position.  The  Mias  did  not»move,  and  I  began 
to  fear  that  after  all  we  should  not  get  Him,  as  it  was  near 
evening,  and  half  a  dozen  more  trees  would  have  to  be  cut 
down  before  the  one  he  was  on  would  fall.  As  a  last 
resource  we  all  began  pulling  at  the  creepers,  which  shook 
the  tree  very  much,  and,  after  a  few  minutes,  when  we  had 
almost  given  up  all  hopes,  down  he  came  with  a  crash  and 
a  thud  like  the  full  of  a  giant.  And  he  was  a  giant,  his 
head  and  body  being  full  as  large  as  a  man's.  He  was  3f 
the  kind  called  by  the  Dyaks  "  Mias  Chappan,"  or  "  Miua 
Pappan,"  which  has  the  skin  of  the  face  broadened  out 
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to  a  ridge  or  fold  at  each  side.  His  outstretched  arms 
measured  seveu  feet  three  inches  across,  and  his  height, 
measuring  fairly  from  the  top  of  the  head  to  the  heel, 
was  four  feet  two  inches.  The  body  just  below  the 
arms  was  three  feet  two  inches  round,  and  was  quite 
as  long  as  a  man's,  the  legs  being  exccediiigly  short  in 
proportion.  On  examination  we  found  he  had  been 
dreadfully  wounded.  Both  1^  were  broken,  one  hip- 
joint  and  the  root  of  the  spine  completely  shattered,  and 
two  bullets  were  found  flattened  in  his  neck  and  jaws  1 
Tet  he  was  still  alive  wheii  he  fell  The  two  Chinamen 
carried  him  home  tied  to  a  pole,  and  I  was  occupied  with 
Charley  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  preparing  the  skin  and 
boiling  the  bones  to  make  a  perfect  skeleton,  which  are 
now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Derby. 

Al)out  ten  days  after  this,  on  Juno  4th,  some  Dyaks 
came  to  tell  us  that  the  day  before  a  Mias  had  nearly 
killed  one  of  their  companions.  A  few  miles  down  the 
river  there  is  a  Dyak  house,  and  the  inhabitants  saw  a 
large  Orang  feeding  on  the  young  shoots  of  a  palm  by  the 
river-sida  On  being  alarmed  he  <  retreated  towards  the 
jungle  which  was  close  by,  and  a  number  of  the  men, 
armed  with  spears  and  choppera,  ran  out  to  intercept  him. 
The  man  who'wto  in  front  tried  to  run  his  spear  through 
the  animal's  body,  but  the  Mias  seized  it  in  his  hands,  and 
in  an  instant  got  hold  of  the  man's  arm,  which  he  seized  in 
his  mouth,  making  his  teeth  meet  in  the  flesh  above  the 
elbow,  which  he  tore  and  lacerated  in  a  dreadful  manner. 
Had  not  the  others  been  close  behind,  the  man  would  have 
been  more  seriously  injured,  if  not  killed,  as  he  was  quite 
powerless ;  but  they  soon  destroyed  the  creature  with  their 
spears  and  choppers.  The  man  remained  ill  for  a  long 
time,  and  never  fully  recovered  the  use  of  his  arm. 

They  told  me  the  dead  Mias  was  still  lying  where  it  had 
been  killed,  so  I  offered  them  a  reward  to  bring  it  up  to 
our  landing-place  immediately,  which  they  promised  to  do. 
They  did  not  come,  however,  till  the  next  day,  and  then 
decomposition  had  commenced,  and  great  patches  of  the 
hair  came  off,  so  that  it  was  useless  to  skin  it.  This  I 
regretted  much,  as  it  was  a  very  fine  full-grown  male.  I 
cut  off  the  head  and  took  it  home  to  clean,  while  I  got 
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my  men  to  make  a  close  fence  about  fiY0>  feet  high  round 
the  rest  of  the  body,  wliich  would  soon  be  devoured  by 
maggots,  small  lizards,  and  ants,  leaving  me  the  skeleton. 
There  was  a  great  gash  in  his  face,  which  had  cut  deep 
into  the  bone,  but  the  skull  was  a  very  fine  one,  and  the 
teeth  remarkably  large  and  perfect. 

On  June  18th  I  had  another  great  success,  and  obtained 
a  fine  adult  male.  A  Chinaman  told  me  he  had  seen  him 
feeding  by  the  side  of  the  path  to  the  river,  and  I  found 
him  at  the  same  place  as  the  first  individual  I  had  shot, 
lie  was  feeding  on  an  oval  green  fruit  having  a  fine  red 
arillus,  like  the  mace  which  surroimds  the  nutm^  and 
which  alone  he  seemed  to  eat,  biting  off  the  thick  outer 
rind  and  dropping  it  in  a  continual  sliower.  I  had  found 
the  same  fruit  in  the  stomach  of  some  others  which  I  bad 
killed.  Two  shots  caused  this  animal  to  loose  his  hold, 
but  he  hung  for  a  considerable  time  by  one  hand,  and 
then  fell  flat  on  his  face  and  was  half  buried  in  the 
swamp.  For  several  minutes  he  lay  groaning  and  panting, 
while  we  stood  close  round,  expecting  every  breath  to  be 
his  last.  Suddenly,  however,  by  a  violent  effort  he  raised 
himself  up,  causing  us  all  to  step  back  a  yard  or  two, 
when,  standing  nearly  erect,  he  caught  hold  of  a  small  tree, 
and  began  to  ascend  it.  Another  shot  through  the  back 
caused  him  to  fall  down  dead.  A  flattened  bullet  waa 
found  in  his  tongue,  having  entered  the  lower  pait  of  the 
aMonien  and  completely  traversed  the  body,  fracturing  the 
first  cervical  vertebra.  Yet  it  was  after  this  fearful  wound 
that  he  had  risen,  and  begun  climbing  with  considerable 
facility.  This  also  was  a  full-grown  male  of  almost  exactly 
the  same  dimensions  as  thq  other  two  I  had  measured. 

On  June  21st  I  shot  another  adult  female,  which  was 
eating  fruit  in  a  low  tree,  and  was  the  only  one  which  I 
ever  killed  by  a  single  ball 

On  June  24th  I  was  called  by  a  Chinaman  to  shoot  a 
Mias,  which,  he  said,  was  on  a  tree  close  by  his  house,  at 
the  coal-mines.  Arriving  at  the  place,  we  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  animal,  as  he  had  gone  off  into  the 
jungle,  which  was  very  rocky  and  difficult  to  traverse. 
At  last  we  found  him  up  i^  very  high  tree,  and  could  see 
that  he  was  a  male  of  the  largest  size.    Ab  soon  as  I  had 
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fired,  he  moved  higher  up  the  tree,  and  while  he  was  doing 
80  I  fired  again;  and  we  then  saw  that  one  arm  was 
broken.    He  had  now  reached  the  very  highest  part  of  an 
immense  tree,  and  immediately  began  breaking  off  boughs 
all  around,  and  laying  them  across  and  across  to  make  a 
nest.    It  was  very  interesting  to  see  how  well  he  had 
chosen  his  place,  and  how  rapidly  he  stretched  out  his 
nnwounded  arm  in  every  direction,  breaking  off  good- 
sized  boughs  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  laying  them  back 
across  each  other,  so  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  had  formed 
a  compact  mass  of  foliage,  which  entirely  concealed  him 
from  our  sight.     He  was  evidently  going  to  pass  the  night 
here,  and  would  probably  get  away  eany  the  next  morn- 
ing, if  not  wounded  too  severely.     I  therefore  fired  again 
Bovcml  times,  in  hopes  of  making  him  leave  his  nest ;  but^ 
though  I  felt  sure  I  had  hit  him,  as  at  each  shot  ho  moved 
a  little,  he  would  not  go  away.    At  length  he  raised  him- 
self up,   so  that  half   his  body  was  visible,  and  then 
gradually  sank  down,  his  head  alone  remaining  on  the 
edge  of  the  nest.    I  now  felt  sure  he  was  dead,  and  tried 
to  persuade  the  Chinaman  and  his  companion  to  cut  down 
the  tree ;  but  it  was  a  very  large  one,  and  they  had  been 
at  work  all  day,   and  nothing  would   induce    them  to 
attempt  it    The  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  I  came  to 
the  place,  and  found  that  the  Mias  was  evidently  dead,  as 
his  head  was  visible  in  exactly  the  same  position  as  befora 
I  now  offered  four  Chinamen  a  day's  wages  each  to  cut  the 
tree  down  at  once,  as  a  few  hours  of  sunshine  would  cause 
decomposition  on  the  surface  of  the  skin;  but,  after  looking 
at  it  and  trying  it,  they  determined  that  it  was  very  big 
and  very  hard,  and  would  not  attempt  it.     Had  I  doubled 
my  offer,  they  would  probably  have  accepted  it,  as  it  would 
not  have  been  more  than  two  or  three  hours'  work ;  and 
had  I  been  on  a  short  visit  only  I  would  have  done  so ; 
but  as  I  was  a  resident,  and  intended  remaining  several 
months  longer,  it  would  not  have  answered  to  begin  paying 
too  exorbitantly,  or  I  should  have  got  nothing  done  in 
future  at  a  lower  rate. 

For  some  weeks  after,  a  cloud  of  flics  could  bo  seen 
all  day,  hovering  over  the  body  of  the  dead  Mias ;  but  in 
about  a  month  all  was  quiet,  and  the  body  was  evidently 
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drying  up  under  tho  influenco  of  a  vertical  sun  alternating 
with  tropical  rains.  Two  or  three  months  later  two 
Malays,  on  the  offer  of  a  dollar,  climbed  the  tree,  and 
let  down  the  dried  remains.  The  skin  was  almost  entire, 
enclosing  the  skeleton,  and  inside  were  millions  of  the 
pupa-cuses  of  flies  and  other  insects,  ^rith  thousands  of  two 
or  threo  species  of  small  necrophagous  beetles.  The  skull 
had  been>  much  shattered  by  balls,  but  the  skeleton  wa^ 
perfect,  except  one  small  wrist-bone,  which  had  probably 
dropped  out  and  been  carried  away  by  a  lizard. 

Three  days  after  I  had  shot  this  one  and  lost  it,  Charles 
found  three  small  Orangs  feeding  together.  We  liad  a 
long  chase  I  after  them,  and  had  a  good  opportunity  of 
seeing  how  they  make  their  way  from  tree  to  tree,  by 
always  choosing  those  limbs  whose  branches  are  inter- 
mingled with  those  of  some  other  tree,  and  then  grasping 
several  of  the  i^mall  twigs  together  before  they  venture 
to  swing  themselves  across.  Yet  they  do  this  so  quickly 
and  certainly,  that  they  make  way  among  the  trees  at  tho 
rate  of  full  five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  as  we  had  continually 
to  run  to  keep  up  with  them.  One  of  these  we  shot  and 
killed,  but  it  remained  high  up  in  the  fork  of  a  tree;  and, 
OS  young  animals  aro  of  comparatively  little  interest,  I  did 
not  have  the  tree  cut  down  to  got  it. 

At  this  time  I  had  tho  misfortune  to  slip  among  some 
fallen  trees,  and  hurt  my  ankle,  and,  hot  being  careful 
enough  at  first,  it  became  a  severe  inflamed  ulcer,  which 
would  not  heal,  and  kept  me  a  prisoner  in  the  house  the 
whole  of  July  and  part  of  August.  When  I  could  get  out 
again,  I  determined  to  take  a  trip  up  a  branch  of  the  Simtlii- 
jon  Eiver  to  Semdbang,  where  there  was  said  to  be  a  large 
Dyak  house,  a  mountain  with  abundance  of  fruit,  and 
plenty  of  Orangs  and  flne  birds.  As  the  river  was  very 
narrow,  and  I  was  obliged  to  go  in  a  very  small  boat  with 
little  luggage,  I  only  took  with  me  a  Chinese  boy  as  a 
servant.  I  carried  a  cask  of  medicated  arrack  to  put  Mias 
skins  in,  and  stores  and  ammunition  for  a  fortnight 
After  a  few  miles,  the  stream  became  very  narrow  and 
winding,  and  the  whole  country  on  each  side  was  flooded. 
On  the  banks  were  abundance  of  monkeys, — the  common 
Macacus   cynomolgiis,  a  black  Semnopithecus,  and  the 
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extraordinary  longrlibsed  monkey  (Nasalis  larvatus),  which 
is  as  large  as  a  three-year  old  child,  has  a  very  long  tail, 
and  a  fleshy  nose,  longer  than  that  of  the  biggest-nosed 
man.  The  further  we  went  on  the  narrower  and  more 
winding  the  stream  became ;  fallen  trees  sometimes 
blocked  up  our  passage,  and  sometimes  tangled  branches 
and  creepers  met  completely  across  it,  and  had  to  be 
cut  away  before  we  could  get  on.*  It  took  us  two  days 
to  reach  Semdbang,  and  we  hardly  saw  a  bit  of  dry  land 
all  the  way.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  journey  I  could 
touch  the  bushes  on  each  side  for  miles;  and  we  were 
often  delayed  by  the  screw-pines  (Pandanus),  which  grew 
abundantly  in  the  water,  falling  across  the  stream.  In 
other  places  dense  rafts  of  floating  grass  completely  filled 
up  the  channel,  making  our  journey  a  constant  succession 
of  diificulties. 

Near  the  landing-place  we  found  a  fine  house,  250 
feet  long,  raised  high  above  the  ground  on  posts,  with  a 
wide  verandah  and  still  wider  platform  of  bamboo  in 
front  of  it  Almost  all  the  people,  however,  were  away 
on  some  excursion  after  edible  birds'-nests  or  becs*-wax, 
and  there  only  remained  in  the  house  two  or  three  old  men 
and  women  with  a  lot  of  children.  The  mountain  or  hill 
was  close  by,  covered  with  a  complete  forest  of  fruit-trees, 
among  which  the  Durian  and  MangUstoen  were  very 
abundant;  but  the  fruit  was  not  yet  quite  ri])e,  except 
a  little  hero  and  there.  I  spent  a  week  at  this  place, 
gouig  out  every  day  in  various  directions  about  tlie  moun- 
tain, accompanied  by  a  Malay,  who  had  stayed  with  me 
while  the  other  boatmen  returned.  For  three  days  wo 
found  no  Orangs,  but  shot  a  deer  and  several  monkoyd. 
On  the  fourth  day,  however,  we  found  a  Mias  feeding  on 
a  very  lofty  Durian  tree,  and  succeeded  in  killing  it,  after 
eight  shots.  Unfortunately  it  remained  in  the  tree,  hanging 
by  its  hands,  and  we  were  obliged  to  leave  it  and  return 
home,  as  it  was  several  miles  off.  As  I  felt  pretty  sure  it 
would  fall  during  the  night,  I  returned  to  the  place  early 
the  next  morning,  and  found  it  on  the  ground  beneath  the 
tree.  To  my  astonishment  and  pleasure,  it  appeared  to  be 
a  different  kind  from  any  I  had  yet  seen  for  although  a 
full-grown  male  by  its  fully  developed  teeth  and  very 
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large  canines,  it  had  no  sign  of  the  lateral  protuberance 
on  the  face,  and  was  about  one-tenth  smaller  in  all  its 
dimensions  than  the  other  adult  males.  The  upper  iu* 
cisors,  however,  appeared  to  be  broader  than  in  the  larger 
species,  a  character  distinguishing  the  Simia  morio  of 
Professor  Owen,  which  he  had  described  from  the  cranium 
of  a  female  specimen.  As  it  was  too  far  to  carry  the 
animal  home,  I  set  to  work  and  skinned  the  body  on 
the  spot,  leaving  the  head  hands  and  feet  attached,  to 
be  finished  at  home.  This  specimen  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum. 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  finding  no  more  Orangs,  I  re- 
turned home ;  and,  taking  in  a  few  fresh  stores,  and  this 
time  accompanied  by  Charles,  wont  up  another  branch  of 
the  river,  verv  similar  in  character,  to  a  place  called  Men- 
ville,  where  there  were  several  small  .Dyak  houses  and  one 
large  one.  Here  the  landing^laoe  was  a  bridge  of  rickety 
poles,  over  a  considerable  distance  of  water ;  and  I  thought 
it  safer  to  leave  my  cask  of  arrack  securely  placed  in  the 
fork  of  a  tree.  To  prevent  the  natives  from  drinking  it^  I 
let  several  of  them  see  me  put  in  a  number  of  snakes  and 
lizards ;  but  I  rather  think  this  did  not  prevent  them  from 
tasting  it.  We  were  accommodated  here  in  the  verandah 
of  the  large  house,  in  which  were  several  great  baskets  of 
dried  human  heads,  the  trophies  of  past  generations  of 
liead-htmtcrs.  Hero  also  there  was  a  little  mountain 
covered  with  fruit-trees,  and  there  were  some  magnifioent 
Durian  trees  close  by  the  house,  the  fruit  of  which  was 
ripe ;  and  as  the  Dyaks  looked  upon  me  as  a  benefactor  in 
killing  the  Mias  which  destroys  a  gi*eat  deal  of  their  fruit, 
they  let  us  eat  as  much  as  we  liked,  and  we  revelled  in 
this  emperor  of  fruits  in  its  greatest  perfection. 

Tlio  very  day  after  my  arrival  in  this  place,  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  shoot  another  adult  male  of  the  small 
orang,  the  Mias-kassir  of  the  Dyaks.  It  fell  when  dead, 
but  caught  in  a  fork  of  the  tree  and  remained  fixed.  As  I 
was  very  anxious  to  get  it,  I  tried  to  persuade  two  young 
Dyaks  who  were  with  me  to  cut  down  the  tree,  which  was 
tall,  perfectly  straight  and  smooth-barked,  and  without  e 
branch  for  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  To  my  surprise,  they  said 
they  would  prefer  climbing  up  it,  but  it  would  be  a  good 
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deal  of  trouble,  and,  after  a  little  talking  together,  they  said 
they  would  try.  They  first  went  to  a  clump  of  bamboo 
that  stootl  near,  and  cut  down  one  of  the  largest  stems. 
From  this  they  chopped  off  a  short  piece,  and  splitting  it, 
made  a  couple  of  stout  pegs,  about  a  foot  long,  and  sharp 
at  one  end.  Then  cutting  a  thick  piece  of  wood  for  a 
mallet,  they  drove  one  of  the  pegs  into  the  tree  and  hung 
their  weight  upon  it.  It  held,  and  this  seemed  to  satisfy 
them,  for  they  immediately  began  making  a  quantity  of 
pegs  of  the  same  kind,  while  I  looked  on  with  great 
mterest,  wondering  how  they  could  possibly  ascend  such  a 
lofty  tree  by  merely  driving  pegs  in  it,  the  failure  of  any 
one  of  which  at  a  good  height  would  certainly  cause  theii* 
death.  When  about  two  aozcn  pegs  were  made,  one  of 
them  began  cutting  some  very  long  and  slender  iNimboo 
from  another  clump,  and  also  prepared  some  cord  from  the 
bark  of  a  small  tree.  They  now  drove  in  a  peg  very  firmly 
at  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  bringing  one  of  the 
long  bamboos,  stood  it  upright  close  to  the  tree,  and  bound 
it  firmly  to  the  two  first  p^s,  by  means  of  the  bark  cord, 
and  small  notches  near  the  head  of  each  peg.  One  of  the 
Dyaks  now  stood  on  the  first  peg  and  drove  in  a  tliird, 
about  level  with  his  face,  to  which  he  tied  the  bamlxx)  in 
the  same  way,  and  then  mounted  another  step,  standing  on 
one  foot,  and  holding  by  the  bamboo  at  the  peg  imme- 
diately above  him,  while  he  drove  in  the  next  one.  In 
this  manner  he  ascended  about  twenty  feet,  when  tlic 
upright  bamboo  becoming  thin,  another  was  liandcl  up 
by  his  companion,  and  this  was  joined  on  by  tying  both 
bamboos  to  three  or  four  of  the  pegs.  When  this  was  also 
nearly  ended,  a  third  was  adcied,  and  shortly  after,  the 
lowest  branches  of  the  tree  were  reached,  along  which  the 
young  Dyak  scrambled,  and  soon  sent  the  Mian  tumbling 
headlong  down.  I  was  exceedingly  struck  by  the  ingenuity 
of  this  mode  of  climbing,  and  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  liamlxx>  were  marie 
available  The  ladder  itself  was  perfectly  safe,  since  if 
any  one  peg  were  loose  or  faulty,  and  gave  way,  the  strain 
would  bo  thrown  on  several  others  above  and  Wow  it  I 
now  understood  the  use  of  the  line  of  ljamW>  j^'gs  stick- 
ing  in  trees,  which  I  had  often  seen,  and  won^lere^l  Un 
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what  purpose  thdy  could  have  been  put  there.  This 
animal  was  almost  identical  in  size  and  appearance  with 
the  one  I  had  o])tained  at  Semibang,  and  was  the  only 
other  male  specimen  of  the  Simia  morio  which  I  obtained. 
It  is  now  in  the  Derby  Museum. 

I  afterwards  shot  two  adult  females  and  two  young 
ones  of  different  ages,  all  of  which  I  preserved.  One  of 
the  females,  with  several  young  ones,  was  feeding  on  a 
Durian  tree  with  unripe  fruit ;  and  as  soon  as  she  saw  us 
she  began  breaking  off  branches  and  the  great  spiny 
iruits  with  every  appearance  of  rage,  causing  such  a 
shower  of  missiles  as  effectually  kept  us  from  approaching 
too  near  the  tree.  This  habit  of  throwing  down  branches 
when  irritated  lias  been  doubted,  but  I  have,  as  here 
narrated,  observed  it  myself  on  at  least  three  separate 
occasions.  It  was  however  always  the  female  Mias  who 
behaved  in  this  way,  and  it  may  be  that  the  male,  trusting 
more  to  his  great  strength  and  his  powerful  canine  teeth, 
is  not  afraid  of  any  other  animal,  and  does  not  want 
to  drive  them  away,  while  the  parental  instinct  of  the 
female  leads  her  to  adopt  this  mode  of  defending  herself 
and  her  young  ones. 

In  ])reparing  the  skins  and  skeletons  of  these  animals,  I 
was  much  troubled  by  the  Dyak  dogs,  which,  being  always 
kept  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation,  are  ravenous  for  animal 
food.  1  hud  u  gi'cat  iron  pun,  in  which  I  boiled  the  Inuium 
to  make  skeletons,  and  at  night  I  covered  this  over  with 
boards,  and  put  heavy  stones  upon  it ;  but  the  dogs 
managed  to  remove  these  and  carried  awuy  the  greater  part 
of  one  of  my  specimens.  On  another  occasion  they 
gnawed  away  a  good  deal  of  the  upper  leather  of  my  strong 
boots,  and  even  ate  a  piece  of  my  mosquito-curtain,  whei*e 
some  lump-oil  huil  been  spilt  over  it  some  weeks  before. 

On  our  return  down  the  stream,  we  had  the  fortune  to  fall 
in  with  a  very  old  male  Mias,  feeding  on  some  low  trees 
growing  in  the  water.  The  country  was  flooded  for  a  long 
distance,  but  so  full  of  trees  and  stumps  that  the  laden 
boat  could  not  bo  got  in  among  them,  and  if  it  could  have 
been  we  should  only  have  frightened  the  Mias  away.  I 
therefore  got  into  the  water,  which  was  nearly  up  to  my 
waist,  and  waded  on  till  I  was  near  enough  for  a  shok 
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The  difficulty  then  was  to  load  my  gun  again,  for  I  was  so 
deep  in  the  water  that  I  could  not  hold  the  gun  sloping 
enough    to  pour  the    powder   in.      I  therefore   had  to 
search  for  a  shallow  place,  and  after  several  shots  under 
these  trying  circumstances,  I  was   delighted  to  see  the 
monstrous  animal  roll  over  into  the  water.     I  now  towed 
him  after  me  to  the  stream^  but  the  Malays  objected  to 
liavo  the  animal  put  into  the  boat,  and  ho  was  so.  heavy 
that  I  could  not  do  it  without  their  help.     I  looked  about 
for  a  place  to  skin  him,  but  not  a  bit  of  dry  ground  was  to 
be  seen,  till  at  last  I  found  a  clump  of  two  or  three  old 
trees  and  stumps,  between  which  a  few  feet  of  soil  had 
collected  just  above  the  water,  and  which  was  just  large 
enough  for  us  to  drag  the  animal  upon  it   I  first  measured 
liim,  and  found  him  to  be  by  far  the  largest  I  had  yet  seen, 
for,  though  the  standing  height  was  the  same  as  the  otlicrs 
(4  feet  2  inches),  yet  the  outstretched  arms  were  7  feet 
9  inches,  which  was  six  inches  more  than  the  previous  one, 
and  the  immense  broad  face  was  13  J  inches  wide,  whereas 
the  widest  I  had  hitherto  seen  was  only  11 J  inches.     The 
girth  of  the  body  was  3  feet  7^  inches.     T  am  inclined  to 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  length  and  strength  of  the  arms, 
and  the  width  of  the  face,  continues  increasing  to  a  very 
great  age,  while  the  standing  height,  from  the  sole  of  the 
foot  to  the  crown  of  the  head^  rarely  if  ever  exceeds  4  feet 
2  inches. 

As  this  was  the  last  Mias  I  shot,  and  the  last  time  I 
saw  an  adult  living  animal,  I  will  give  a  sketch  of  its 
general  habits,  and  any  other  facts  connected  with  it.  The 
Orang-utan  is  known  to  inhabit  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  confined  to  these 
two  great  islands,  in  the  former  of  which,,  however,  it 
seems  to  be  much  more  rare.  In  Borneo  it  has  a  wide 
range,  inhabiting  many  districts  on  the  south-west,  south- 
east, north-east,  and  north-west  coasts,  but  appears  to 
be  chiefly  confined  to  the  low  and  swampy  forests.  It 
seems,  at  first  sight,  very  inexplicable  that  the  Mias 
should  be  quite  unknown  in  the  Sardwak  valley,  while  it 
is  abundant  in  Sambas,  on  the  west,  and  Sadong,  on  the 
east  But  when  we  know  the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of 
the  animal,  we  see  a  sufficient  reason  for  this  apparent 
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anomaly  in  the  physical  features  of  the  Sardwak  district 
In  the  Sddong,  where  I  ohserved  it,  the  Mias  is  only  found 
when  the  country  is  low  level  and  swampy,  and  at  the 
same  time  covered  with  a  lofty  virgin  forest.  From 
these  swamps  rise  many  isolated  mountains,  on  some  of 
which  the  ^yalffl  have  settled,  and  covered  with  planta- 
tions of  fruit  trees.  These  are  a  .great  attraction  to  the 
Mias,  which  comes  to  feed  on  the  unripe  fruits,  but  always 
retires  to  the  swamp  at  night.  Where  the  country  becomes 
slightly  elevated,  and  the  soil  dry,  the  Mias  is  no  longer 
to  be  found.  For  example,  in  all  the  lower  part  of  the 
Sddong  valley  it  abounds,  but  as  soon,  as  we  ascend  above 
the  limits  of  the  tides,  where  the  country,  though  still  flat^ 
is  high  enough  to  be  dry,  it  disappears.  Now  the  Sardwak 
valley  has  this  peculiarity — the  lower  portion  though 
swampy  is  not  covered  with  continuous  lofty  forest,  but  is 
principally  occupied  by  the  Nipa  palm  ;.and  near  the  town 
of  Saniwak  where  the  country  becomes  dry,  it  is  greatly 
undulated  in  many  parts,  and  covered  with  small  patched 
of  virgin  forest,  and  much  second-growth  jungle  on  ground 
which  has  once  been  cultivated  by  the  Malays  or  Dyaks. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  probable,  that. a  wide  extent  of 
unbroken  and  equally  lofty  virgin  forest  is  necessary  to 
the  comfortable  existence  of  these  animals.  Such  forests 
form  their  open  country,  where  they  can  roam  in  every 
direction  with  as  much  facility  as  the  Indian  on  the 
prairie,  or  the  Arab  on  the  desert ;  passing  from  tree-top 
to  tree-top  without  ever  being  obliged  to  descend  upon 
the  earth.  The  elevated  and  the  drier  •  districts  are  more 
frequented  by  man,  more  cut  up  by  clearings  and  low 
second-growth  jungle  not  adapted  to  its  peculiar  mode  of 
progression,  and  where  it  would  thei*cfore  be  more  ex[)osed 
to  danger,  and  more  frequently  obliged  to  descend  upon 
the  earth.  There  is  probably  also  a  greater  variety  of 
fruit  in  the  Mias  district,  the  small  mountains  which 
rise  like  islands  out  of  it  serving  as  a  sort  of  gardens  or 
plantations,  where  the  trees  of  the  uplands  are  to  be  found 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  swampy  plaina 

It  is  a  singular  and  very  interesting  sight  to  watch 
a  Mias  making  his  way  leisurely  through  the  forest  lie 
walks  deliberately  along  some  of  the  uui^er  branches,  in 
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the  semi-erect  attitude  which  the  great  length  of  his  arms 
aud  the  shortness  of  his  legs  cause  him  naturally  to 
assume;  and  the  disproportion  between  these  limbs  is 
increased  by  his  walking  on  his  knuckles,  not  on  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  as  we  sliould  do.  He  seems  always  to  choose 
those  branches  which  intermingle  with  an  adjoining  tree, 
on  approaching  which  he  stretches  out  his  long  arms,  and, 
seizing  tlie  opposing  boughs,  grasps  them  together  with 
both  hands,  seems  to  try  their  strength,  and  then  de- 
liberately swings  himself  across  to  the  next  branch,  on 
which  he  walks  along  as  befoi-e.  He  never  jumps  or 
springs,  or  even  appears  to  hurry  himself,  and  yet  manages 
to  get  along  almost  as  quickly  as  a  person  can  run  through 
the  forest  beneath.  The  long  and  powerful  arms  are  of 
the  greatest  use  to-  the  animal,  enabling  it  to  climb  easily 
up  the  loftiest  trees,  to  seize  fruits  and  young  leaves  from 
slender  boughs  which  will  not  bear  its  weight,  and  to 

rther  leaves  and  branches  with  which  to  form  its  nest 
Imve  already  described  how  it  forms  a  nest  when 
wounded,  but  it  uses  a  similar  one  to  sleep  on  almost 
every  night  This  is  placed  low  down,  however,  on  a 
small  tree  not  more  than  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  from 
the  ground,  probably  because  it  is  warmer  and  less  ex- 
posed to  wind  than  higher  up.  Each  Mias  is  said  to 
make  a  fresh  one  for  himself  every  night ;  but  I  should 
think  that  is  hardly  probable,  or  their  remaias  would  be 
much  more  abundant ;  for  though  I  saw  several  about  the 
coal-mines,  there  must  have  been  many  Orangs  about  every 
day,  and  in  a  year  their  deserted  nests  would  become  very 
numerous.  The  Dyaks  say  that,  when  it  is  very  wet,  the 
Mias  covers  himself  over  with  leaves  of  pandanus,  or  large 
ferns,  wliich  has  perhaps  led  to  the  story  of  his  making 
a  hut  in  the  trees. 

The  Orang  does  not  leave  his  bed  till  the  sun  has  well 
risen  and  has  dried  up  the  dew  upon  the  leaves.  He 
feeds  all  through  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  seldom 
returns  to  the  same  tree  two  days  running.  They  do  not 
seem  much  alarmed  at  man,  as  they  often  stared  down 
upon  mo  for  several  minutes,  and  thou  only  moved  away 
slowly  to  an  adjacent  tixic.  After  seeing  one,  1  have  often 
hod  to  g;o  half  a  mile  or  more  to  fetch  my  gun,  and  in 
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nearly  every  cose  liavo  found  it  on  the  same  tree,  or  within 
u  hundred  yards,  when  I  returned.  I  never  saw  two  full- 
grown  animals  together,  but  both  males  and  females  are 
sometimes  accompanied  by  half-grown  young  ones,  while, 
at  other  times,  three  or  four  young  ones  were  seen  in 
company.  Thein  food  consists  almost  exclusively  of  fruit, 
with  occasionally  leaves,  buds,  and  young  shoota  They 
seem  to  prefer  unripe  fruits,  some  of  which  were  very  sour 
others  intensely  bitter,  particularly  the  large  red,  fleshy 
arillus  of  one  which  seemed  an  especial  favourite.  In 
other  cases  they  eat  only  the  small  seed  of  a  large  fruit, 
and  they  almost  always  waste  and  destroy  more  than  they 
eat,  so  tliat  there  is  a  continual  rain  of  rejected  portions 
below  the  tree  they  are  feeding  on.  The  Duriau  is  an 
especial  favourite,  and  quantities  of  this  delicious  fruit  are 
destroyed  wherever  it  grows  surrounded  by  forest,  but  they 
will  not  cross  clearings  to  get  at  them.  It  seems  won- 
derful how  the  animal  can  tear  open  this  fruit,  the  outer 
covering  of  which  is  so  thick  and  tough,  and  closely 
covered  with  strong  conical  spines.  It  probably  bites  off 
a  few  of  these  fu-st,  and  then,  making  a  small  hole,  tears 
open  the  fruit  with  its  powerful  fingers. 

The  Mias  rarely  descends  to  the  ground,  except  when, 
pressed  by  hunger,  it  seeks  for  succulent  shoots  by  the 
river  side;  or,  in  very  dry  weather,  lias  to  search  after 
water,  of  which  it  generally  finds  sufficient  in  the  hollows 
of  leaves.  Once  only  I  saw  two  half-grown  Oi*angs  on  the 
ground  in  a  dry  hollow  at  the  foot  of  the  Simtinjon  hill. 
They  were  playing  together,  standing  erect,  and  grasping 
each  other  by  the  arms.  It  may  be  safely  stated,  however, 
that  the  Orang  never  walks  erect,  unless  when  using  its 
hands  to  support  itself  by  branches  overhead  or  when 
attacked.  Ke])rcsentations  of  its  walking  with  a  stick 
are  entirely  imaginary. 

The  Dyaks  all  declare  that  the  Mias  is  never  attacked 
by  any  animal  in  the  forest,  with  two  rare  exceptions ;  and 
the  accoimts  I  received  of  these  are  so  curious  that  I  give 
them  nearly  in  the  words  of  my  informants,  old  Dyak 
•chiefs,  who  had  lived  all  their  lives  in  the  places  where 
the  animal  is  most  abundant.  The  first  of  whom  I  in- 
quired said :   "  Ko  animal  is  strong  enough  to  hurt  the 
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Mias,  and  the  only  creature  he  ever  fights  with  is  the 
crocodile.  When  there  is  no  fruit  in  the  jungle,  he  goes 
to  seek  food  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  there  are 
plenty  of  young  shoots  that  he  likes,  and  fruits  that 
grow  close  to  the  water.  Then  the  crocodile  sometimes 
tries  to  seize  him,  but  the  Mias  gets  upon  him,  an& 
beats  him  with  his  hands  and  feet,  and  tears  him  and 
kills  him."  He  added  that  he  had  once  scon  such  a 
fight,  and  that  he  believes  that  the  Mias  is  always  the 
victor. 

My  next  informant  was  the  Orang  Kaya,  or  chief  of  the 
Balow  Dyaks,  on  the  Simtiujon  Eiver.  He  said:  "The 
Mias  has  no  enemies ;  no  animals  dare  attack  it  but  the 
crocodile  and  the  pythoft.  He  always  kills  the  crocodile 
by  main  strength,  standing  upon  it,  pulling  open  its  jaws, 
and  ripping  up  its  throat.  K  a  python  attacks  a  Mias, 
ho  seizes  it  with  his  hands,  and  then  bites  it,  and  soon 
kills  it  The  Mias  is  very  strong ;  there  is  no  animal  in 
the  jungle  so  strong  as  he." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  an  animal  so  large,  so 
peculiar,  and  of  such  a  high  type  of  form  as  the  Orang- 
utan, should  be  confined  to  so  limited  a  district — ^to  two 
islands,  and  those  almost  the  last  inhabited  by  the 
higher  Mammalia ;  for.  eastward  of  Borneo  and  Java, 
the  Quadrumania,  Euminants,  Camivora,  and  many  other 
groups  of  Mammalia,  diminish  rapidly,  and  soon  enthrely 
disappear.  When  we  consider,  further,  that  almost  all 
other  animals  have  in  earlier  ages  been  represented  by 
allied  yet  distinct  forms — that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
tertiary  period,  Europe  wns  inhabited  by  bears,  deer, 
wolves,  and  cats ;  Australia  by  kangaroos  and  other  mar- 
supials ;  South  America  by  gigantic  sloths  and  ant-eaters ; 
all  different  from  any  now  existing,  though  intimately 
allied  to  them — we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Orang-utan,  the  Chimpanzee,  and  the  Gorilla  have  also 
had  their  forerunners.  With  what  interest  must  every 
naturalist  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  caves 
and  tertiary  deposits  of  the  tropics  may  be  thoroughly 
examined,  and  the  past  history  and  earliest  appearance 
of  the  great  man-like  apes  be  at  length  made  known. 

I  will  now  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  supposed  existence 
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of  a  Borncan  Ornng  as  large  as  the  Gorilla.  I  have 
myself  examined  tbe  bodies  of  seventeen  freshly-killed 
Orongs,  all  of  which  were  carefully  measured;  and  of  seven 
of  them  I  preserved  the  skeleton.  I  also  obtained  two 
skeletons  killed  bv  other  peraona  Of  this  extensive  series, 
sixteen  were  fully  adult,  nine  being  males,  and  seven 
females.  The  adult  males  of  the  large  Orangs  only  varied 
from  4  feet  1  inch  to  4  feet  2  inches  in  height,  measured 
fairly  to  the  heel,  so  as  to  give  the  height  of  the  animal 
if  it  stood  perfectly  erect ;  the  extent  ot  the  outstretched 
arms,  from  7  feet  2  inches  to  7  feet  8  inches ;  and  the 
width  of  the  face,  fi*om  10  inches  to  13^  inches.  The 
dimensions  given  by  other  naturalists  closely  agree  with 
mine,     llie  largest  Orang  measured  by  Temmmck  was 

4  feet  higL  Of  twenty-five  specimens  collected  by 
Schlegel  and  MttUer,  the  largest  old  male  was  4  feet 
1  inch;  and  the  largest  skeleton  in  the  Calcutta  Museum 
was,  according  to  Mr.  Blyth,  4  feet  1^  inch.  My  speci- 
mens were  all  from  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo ;  those 
of  the  Dutch  from  the  west  and  south  coasts ;  and  no 
specimen  has  yet  reached  Europe  exceeding  these  dimen- 
sions, although  the  total  numl>er  of  skins  and  skeletons 
must  amount  to  over  a  hundred. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  several  persons  declare  that 
they  have  measured  Orangs  of  a  much  larger  size.  Tcm- 
minck,  in  his  Monograph  of  the  Orang,  says,  that  ho 
has  just  received  news  of  the  capture  of  a  specimen 

5  feet  3  inches  high.  Unfortunately,  it  never  seems  to 
have  reached  Holland,  for  nothing  has  since  been  heard 
of  any  such  animal  Mr.  St  Jolm,  in  his  "  life  in  the 
Forests  of  the  Far  East,"  vol  ii.  p.  237,  tells  us  of  an 
Orang  shot  by  a  friend  of  his,  which  was  6  feet  2  inches 
from  the  heel  to  the  top  of  the  head,  the  arm  17  inches 
in  girth,  and  the  wrist  12  inches  1  The  head  alone  was 
brought  to  Sarawak,  and  Mr.  St.  John  tells  us  that  he 
assisted  to  measure  this,  and  that  it  was  16  inches  broad 
by  14  long.  Unfortunately,  even  this  skull  appears  not 
to  have  been  preserved,  for  no  specimen  corr&sponding  to 
these  dimensions  has  yet  reached  England. 

In  a  letter  from  Sir  James  Brooke,  dated  Octooer  1857, 
in  which  he  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  my  Papers  on  the 
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Orang,  published  in  the  "  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural 
History/'  he  sends  me  the  measurements  of  a  specimen 
killed  by  his  nephew,  which  I  will  give  exactly  as  I 
received  it :  "  September  3d,  1867,  killed  female  Orang- 
utan. Height,  from  head  to  heel,  4  feet  6  inches.  Stretch 
from  fmgers  to  fingers  across  body,  6  feet  1  inch.  Breadth 
of  face,  including  callosities,  11  inches."  Now,  in  these 
dimensions,  there  is  palpably  one  error;  for  in  every 
Orang  yet  measured  by  any  naturalist,  an  expanse  of 
arms  of  6  feet  1  inch  corresponds  to  a  height  of  about 

3  feet  6  inches,  while  the  largest  specimens  of  4  feet  to 

4  feet  2  inches  high,  always  have  the  extended  arms  aa 
much  as  7  feet  3  inches  to  7  feet  8  inches.  It  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  characters  of  the  genus  to  have  the  arms  so 
long  that  an  animal  standing  nearly  erect  can  rest  its 
fingers  on  the  graund.  A  height  of  4  feet  G  inches  would 
therefore  require  a  stretch  of  arms  of  at  least  8  feet  I  If  it 
were  only  6  feet  to  that  height,  as  given  in  the  dimensions 
quoted,  the  animal  would  not  be  an  Orang  at  all,  but 
a  new  genus  of  apes,  differing  materially  in  habits  and 
mode  of  progression.  But  Mr.  Johnson,  who  shot  this 
animal,  and  who  knows  Orangs  well,  evidently  considered 
it  to  be  one;  and  we  have  therefore  to  judge  whether  it 
is  more  probable  that  he  made  a  mistake  of  tioo  feet 
in  the  stretch  of  the  arms,  or  of  one  foot  in  the  height 
The  latt^.r  error  is  certainly  the  easiest  to  make,  and  it 
will  bring  his  animal  into  agreement,  as  to  proportions 
and  size,  with  aU  those  which  exist  in  £uropa  How  easy 
it  is  to  be  deceived  in  the  height  of  these  animals  is  well' 
sliown  in  the  case  of  the  Sumatran  Orang,  the  skin  of' 
which  was  described  by  Dr.  Clarke  AbeL  The  captain 
and  crew  who  killed  this  animal  declared,  that  when 
alive  he  exceeded  the  tallest  man,  and  looked  so  gigantic 
that  they  thought  he  was  7  feet  high ;  but  that,  when  he 
was  killed  and  lay  upon  the  ground,  they  found  he  was 
only  about  6  feet  Now  it  wUl  hardly  be  credited  that 
the  skin  of  this  identical  animal  exists  in  the  Calcutta 
Museum,  and  Mr.  Blyth,  the  late  curator,  states  "that 
it  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  largest  size ;  *'  which  means 
that  it  is  about  4  feet  high  1 

Having  these  undoubted    examples    of   error  in  the 
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dimensions  of  Orangs,  it  is  not  too  much  to  conclude  that 
Mr.  ISL  John's  friend  made  a  similar  error  of  meosuromont^ 
or  rather,  perhaps,  of  memory ;  for  we  are  not  told  that 
the  dimensions  were  noted  down  at  the  time  they  were 
made.  The  only  figures  given  by  Mr.  St  John  on  hia 
own  authority  are  that  **  the  head  was  15  inches  broad 
by  14  inches  long."  As  my  largest  male  was  131 
broad  across  the  face,  measured  as  soon  as  the  animal 
was  killed,  I  can  quite  understand  that  when  the  head 
arrived  at  Sardwak  from  the  Batang  Lupar,  after  two  if 
not  three  days'  voyage,  it  was  so  swollen  by  decomposition 
as  to  measure  an  incli  more  than  when  it  was  fresh.  On 
the  whole,  thei*efore,  I  think  it  will  be  allowed,  that  up  to 
this  time  we  have  not  the  least  reliable  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  Orangs  in  Borneo  more  than  4  feet  2  inches 
high. 


k 


CHAPl'ER  V. 

BORNEO— JOURNEY  IN  THE  INTEBIOR. 

(NOVICMIIBR  1855  TO  JANUABT  1856.) 

S  the  wet  season  was  approaching  I  determined  to 
return  to  Sarawak,  sending  all  my  collections  with 
Charles  Allen  round  by  sea,  while  I  myself  proposed  to  go 
up  to  the  sources  of  the  Sadong  lliver,  and  descend  by  the 
Sarawak  valley.  As  the  route  was  somewhat  difBcult,  I 
took  the  smallest  quantity  of  baggage,  and  only  one  servant, 
a  Malay  lad  named  Bujon,  who  knew  the  language  of  the 
Sadong  Dyaks,  with  whom  he  had  traded.  We  left  the 
mines  on  the  27th  of  November,  and  the  next  day  reached 
the  Malay  village  of  Giidong,  where  I  stayed  a  short  time 
to  buy  fruit  and  eggs,  and  called  upon  the  Datu  Bandar,  or 
Malay  governor  of  the  place.  Ho  lived  in  a  large  and 
well-built  house,  very  dirty  outside  and  in,  and  was  very 
inquisitive  about  my  business,  and  particularly  about  the 
coal  mines.    These  puzzle  the  natives  exceedingly,  as  they 
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cannot  understand  the  extensive  and  costly  preparations  for 
working  coal,  and  cannot  believe  it  is  to  be  used  only  as 
fuel  when  iVood  is  so  abundant  and  so  easily  obtained.  It 
was  evident  tliat  Europeans  seldom  came  here,  for  numbera 
of  women  skeltered  away  as  I  walked  through  the  village ; 
and  one  girl  about  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  who  had  just 
brought  a  bamboo  full  of  water  from  the  river,  threw  it 
down  with  a  cry  of  horror  and  alarm  the  moment  she 
caught  siglit  of  me,  turned  round  and  jumped  into  the 
stream.  She  swam  beautifully,  and  kept  looking  back  as 
if  expecting  I  would  follow  her,  screaming  violently  all 
the  time ;  wliile  a  number  of  men  and  boys  were  laughing 
at  her  ignorant  terror. 

At  Jahi,  the  next  village,  the  stream  became  so  swift  in 
consequence  of  a  Hood,  tliat  my  heavy  boat  could  make  no 
way,  and  I  was  obliged  to  send  it  back  and  go  on  in  a  very 
small  open  one.  So  far  the  river  had  been  very  mono- 
tonous, the  banks  being  cultivated  as  rice-fields,  and  little 
thatched  huts  alone  breaking  the  unpicturesque  line  of 
muddy  bank  crowned  with  tall  grasses,  and  backed  by  the 
t^p  of  the  forest  behind  the  cultivated  ground.  A  few 
liours  beyond  Jahi  we  passed  the  limits  of  cultivation,  and 
had  the  beautiful  virgin  forest  coming  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  with  its  palms  and  creepers,  its  noble  trees,  its  ferns, 
and  epiphytes.  The  banks  of  the  river  were,  however,  still 
generally  flooded,  and  we  had  some  diflficulty  in  finding  a 
dry  spot  to  sleep  on.  Early  in  the  morning  we  reached 
Empugnan,  a  small  Malay  village  situated  at  the  foot  of  an 
isolated  mountam  which  had  been  visible  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Simunjon  Eiver.  Beyond  here  the  tides  are  not 
felt^  and  we  now  entered  upon  a  district  of  elevated  forest, 
with  a  finer  vegetation.  Large  trees  stretch  out  their 
arms  across  the  stream,  and  the  steep,  earthy  banks  are 
clothed  with  ferns  and  zingiberaceous  plants. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  arrived  at  Tab6kan,  the  first 
village  of  the  Hill  Dyaks.  On  an  open  space  near  the 
river  about  twenty  boys  were  playing  at  a  game  something 
like  what  we  call  "prisoner's  base;"  their  ornaments  of 
beads  and  brass  wire  and  their  gay-coloured  kerchiefs  and 
waist-cloths  showing  to  much  advantage,  and  fonning  a 
very  pleasing  siglit.     On  being  called  by  Bujon,  they  imme- 
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diat«]y  left  their  game  to  carry  my  things  up  to  the  "  heod- 
houae," — a  circular  buQding  attaclied  to  most  J^yak 
villages,  and  serving  as  a  lodgiog  for  stnuigera  the  place, 
for  trade,  the  sleeping-room  of  the  unmanned  youths,  and 
the  general  council-chamber.  It  is  elevated  on  lofty  posts, 
has  a  large  fireplace 
in  the  middle  and 
windows  iit  th«  roof 
all  round,  and  fonna 
a  very  pleasant  and 
comfortable  aboda 
In  the  evening  it  was 
crow<led  with  young 
men  and  boys,  who 
came  to  look  at  me. 
They  were  mostly 
flue  young  fellows, 
and  I  could  not  help 
admiring  the  sim- 
plicity and  elegance 
uf  their  costuute. 
Their  only  dross  is 
the  long  "  chawatt" 
or  waist-cloth, 
which  bangs  down 
bcl'uro  and  boliiwL 
.  It  b  generally  of 
blue  cotton,  ending 
in  three  broad  bands 
of  red,  blue,  and 
white.  Those  who 
vMi  afford  it  wear  a  handkerchief  on  the  head,  which  is 
either  I'cd,  with  a  narrow  border  of  gold  lace,  or  of  three 
colours,  like  the  "cliawat,"  The  large  flat  moon-shaped 
brass  earrings,  the  heavy  necklace  of  white  or  black  beads, 
TOWS  of  brass  rings  on  the  amis  and  logs,  and  armlets  of 
white  shell,  all  serve  to  relieve  and  set  off  the  pure  reddish 
brown  skin  and  jet-black  hair.  Add  to  this  the  little  pouch 
containing  materials  for  betel-chewing  and  a  long  slendoc 
knife,  both  invariably  worn  at  the  side,  and  you  have  the 
overy-day  dress  of  tlio  yonug  Pyak  gentleman. 
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The  "  Orang  Kaya,*"  or  rich  man,  as  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
is  called,  now  came  in  with  several  of  the  older  men ;  and 
the  "  bitchdra  **  or  talk  commenced,  about  getting  a  boat  and 
men  to  take  me  on  the  next  morning.  As  I  could  not 
understand  a  word  of  their  language,  which  is  very  diffe- 
rent from  Malay,  I  took  no  part  m  the  proceedings,  but  was 
represented  by  my  boy  Bujon,  who  translated  to  me  most 
of  what  was  said.  A  Chinese  trader  was  in  the  house, 
and  he,  too,  wanted  men  the  next  day ;  but  on  his  hinting 
this  to  the  Orang  Kaya,  he  was  sternly  told  that  a  white 
m^n's  business  was  now  being  discussed,  and  he  must  wait 
another  day  before  his  could  be  thought  about 

After  the  "  bitchAra"  was  over  and  the  old  chiefs  gone, 
I  asked  the  young  men  to  play  or  dance,  or  amuse  them- 
selves in  their  accustomed  way ;  and  after  some  little  hesi- 
tation they  agreed  to  do  so.  They  first  had  a  trial  of 
strength,  two  boys  sitting  opposite  each  other,  foot  being 
placed  against  foot,  and  a  stout  stick  grasped  by  both  their 
hands.  Each  then  tried  to  throw  himself  back,  so  as  to 
raise  his  adversary  up  from  the  ground,  either  by  main 
strength  or  by  a  sudden  effort.  Then  one  of  the  men 
would  try  his  strength  against  two  or  three  of  the  boys ; 
and  afterwards  they  each  grasped  their  own  ankle  with  a 
hand,  and  while  one  stood  as  firm  as  he  could,  the  other 
swung  himself  round  on  one  leg,  so  as  to  strike  the  other's 
free  leg,  and  try  to  overthrow  him.  When  these  games  had 
been  played  all  round  with  varying  success,  we  had  a 
novel  kind  of  concert  Some  placed  a  leg  across  the  knee, 
and  struck  the  fingers  sharply  on  the  ankle,  others  beat 
their  arms  against  their  sides  like  a  cock  when  he  is  going 
to  crow,  thus  making  a  great  variety  of  clapping  sounds, 
while  another  with  his  hand  under  his  armpit  produced  a 
deep  trumpet  note ;  and,  as  they  all  kept  time  very  well, 
the  effect  was  by  no  means  unpleasing.  This  seemed  quite 
a  favourite  amusement  with  them,  and  they  kept  it  up 
with  much  spirit 

The  next  morning  we  started  in  a  boat  about  thirty  feet 
long,  and  only  twenty-eight  inches  wide.  The  stream  here 
suddenly  changes  its  character.  Ilitlicrto,  thoiigli  swift,  it 
had  been  deep  and  smooth,  and  confined  by  steep  banks. 
Now  it  rushed  and  rippled  over  a  pebbly,  sandy,  or  rocky 
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bed,  occasionally  forming  miniature  cascades  and  rapids, 
and  throwing  up  on  one  side  or  the  other  broad  banks  of 
finely  coloured  pebbles.  No  paddling  could*  make  way 
here,  but  the  Dyaks  with  bamboo  poles  propelled  tis  along 
with  great  dexterity  and  swiftness,  never  losing  their 
balance  in  such  a  narrow  and  unsteady  vessel,  though 
standing  up  and  exeiling  all  their  forca  It  was  a  brilliant 
day,  and  the  cheerful  exertions  of  the  men,  the  rushing  of 
the  sparkling  waters,  with  the  bright  and  varied  foliaga 
which  from  either  bank  stretched  over  our  heads,  produced 
an  exhilarating  sensation  which  recalled  my  canoe  voyages 
on  the  grander  waters  of  South  America. 

Early  in  tlie  afternoon  we  reached  the  village  of 
Borot6i,  and,  though  it  would  have  been  easy  to  reach  the 
next  one  before  night,  I  was  obliged  to  stay,  as  my  men 
wanted  to  return  and  others  could  not  possibly  go  on  with 
me  without  the  preliminary  talking.  Besides,  a  white  man 
was  too  great  a  rarity  to  be  allowed  to  escape  them,  and 
their  wives  would  never  have  forgiven  them  if,  when  they 
returned  from  the  fields,  they  found  that  such  a  curiosity 
had  not  been  kept  for  tliem  to  sea  On  entering  the  house 
to  which  I  was  invited,  a  crowd  of  sixty  or  seventy  men, 
women,  and  children  gathered  round  me,  and  I  sat  for  half 
an  hour  like  some  strange  animal  submitted  for  the  first 
tiiiio  to  the  gazo  of  aw  inquiring  public.  Brass  rings  were 
here  in  the  greai(.*8t  profusion,  many  of  the  women  having 
their  arms  completely  covered  with  them,  as  well  as  their 
legs  from  the  ankle  to  the  knee.  Bound  the  waist  they 
wear  a  dozen  or  more  coils  of  fine  rattan  stained  red,  to 
which  the  petticoat  is  attached.  Below  this  are  generally 
a  number  of  coils  of  brass  wire,  a  girdle  of  smedl  silver 
coins,  and  sometimes  a  broad  belt  of  brass  ring  armour. 
On  their  heads  they  wear  a  conical  hat  witllout  a  crown, 
fonued  of  variously  coloured  beads,  kept  in  shape  by  rings 
of  rattan,  and  forming  a  fantastic  but  not  unpicturesque 
head-dress. 

Walking  out  to  a  small  hill  near  the  village,  cultivated 
as  a  rice-field,  I  had  a  fine  view  of  the  country,  which  was» 
becoming  quite  hilly,  and  towards  tlie  south,  mountainous. 
I  took  bearings  and  sketches  of  all  that  was  visible,  an 
operation  which  caused  much  astonishment  to  the  Dyaks 
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who  accompanied  me,  and  produced  a  request  to  exhibit 
the  compass  when  I  returned.  I  was  then  surrounded  by 
a  larger  crowd  than  before,  and  when  I  took  my  evening 
meal  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  about  a  hundred  spectators 
anxiously  observing  every  movement  and  criticising  every 
mouthful,  my  thoughts  involuntarily  recurred  to  the  lions 
at  feeding  tima  iOke  those  noble  animals,  I  too  was  used 
to  it^  and  it  did  not  affect  my  appetite.  The  cliildrcn  here 
were  more  shy  than  at  Tab6kan,  and  I  could  not  persuade 
them  to  play.  I  therefore  turned  showman  myself,  and 
exhibited  the  shadow  of  a  dog's  head  eating,  which  pleased 
them  so  much  that  all  the  village  in  succession  came  out 
to  see  it  The  "rabbit  on  the  wall"  does  not  do  in 
Borneo,  as  there  is  no  animal  it  resembles.  The  boys  had 
tops  shaped  something  like  whipping-tops,  but  spun  with 
a  string. 

The  next  morning  we  proceeded  as  before,  but  the  river 
had  become  so  rapid  and  shallow  and  the  boats  were  all 
so  small,  that  though  I  had  nothing  witli  mo  but  a  change 
of  clothes,  a  gun,  and  a  few  cooking  utensils,  two  were 
required  to  take  me  on.  The  rock  which  appeared  here 
and  there  on  the  river-bank  was  an  indurated  clay-slate, 
sometimes  crystalline,  and  thrown  up  almost  vertically. 
Bight  and  left  of  us  rose  isolated  limestone  mountains, 
their  white  precipices  glistening  in  the  sun  and  contrasting 
beautifuUy  with  the  luxuriant  vegetation  that  elsewhere 
clothed  them.  The  river  bed  was  a  mass  of  pebbles, 
mostly  pure  white  quartz,  but  with  abundance  of  jasper 
and  agate,  presenting  a  beautifully  variegated  appearance. 
It  was  only  ten  in  the  morning  when  we  arrived  at  Budw, 
and,  though  there  were  plenty  of  people  about,  I  could 
not  induce  them  to  allow  me  to  go  on  to  the  next  village. 
The  Umng  Kaya  said  that  if  I  insisted  on  having  men,  of 
course  he  would  get  them,  but  when  I  took  Imn  at  his 
word  and  said  I  must  have  them,  there  came  a  fresh  re- 
monstrance ;  and  the  idea  of  my  going  on  that  day  seemed 
so  painfid  that  I  was  obliged  to  submit.  I  therefore 
walked  out  over  the  rice-fields,  which  are  here  very  ex- 
tensive, covering  a  number  of  the  little  hills  and  valleys 
into  which  the  whole  country  seems  broken  up,  and  ob- 
tained a  fine  view  of  hills  and  mountains  in  every  direction. 
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In  tho  evening  the  Orang  Eaya  came  in  full  dress  (a 
spangled  velvet  jacket,  but  no  trowsers),  and  invited  me 
over  to  his  house,  where  he  gave  me  a  seat  of  honour 
imder  a  canopy  of  white  calico  and  coloured  handkerchiefii 
The  great  verandah  was  crowded  with  people,  and  laige 
plates  of  rice  with  cooked  and  fresh  ^^s  were  placed  on 
the  ground  as  presents  for  ma  A  very  old  man  then 
dressed  himself  in  bright-coloured  cloths  and  many  orna- 
ments, and  sitting  at  the  door,  murmured  a  long  prayer 
or  invocation,  sprinkling  rice  from  a  basin  he  held  in  nis 
hand,  while  several  large  gongs  were  loudly  beaten  and 
a  salute  of  muskets  fired  off.  A  large  jar  of  lice  wine» 
very  sour  but  with  an  agreeable  flavour,  was  then  handed 
roimd,  and  I  asked  to  see  some  of  their  dances.  These 
were,  like  most  savage  performances,  very  duU  and  un- 
graceful affairs;  the  men  di*es8ing  themselves  absurdly 
nke  women,  and  the  girls  making  themselves  as  stiff 
and  ridiculous  as  possibla  All  the  time  six  or  eight 
large  Chinese  gongs  were  being  beaten  by  the  vigorous 
arms  of  as  many  young  men,  producing  such  a  deafening 
discord  that  I  was  glad  to  escape  to  the  round  house, 
where  I  slept  very  comfortably  with  half  a  dozen  smoke- 
dried  human  skulls  suspended  over  my  head. 

The  river  was  now  so  shallow  that  boats  could  hardly 
get  along.  I  therefore  prefeiTed  walking  to  the  next 
village,  expecting  to  see  something  of  the  country,  but 
was  much  disappointed,  as  the  path  lay  almost  entirely 
tlirough  dense  bamboo  thickets.  The  Dyaks  get  two  crops 
off  the  ground  in  succession ;  one  of  rice,  and  the  other 
of  sugar-cane,  maize,  and  vegetables.  Tlie  ground  then 
lies  fallow  eight  or  ten  years,  and  becomes  covered  with 
bamboos  and  shrubs,  which  often  completely  arch  over 
the  path  and  shut  out  everything  fi*om  the  view.  Tlirec 
hours'  walking  brought  us  to  the  village  of  Sendnkan» 
where  I  was  again  obliged  to  remain  the  whole  day,  which 
I  agreed  to  do  on  the  promise  of  the  Orang  Kaya  that 
his  men  should  next  day  take  me  through  two  other 
villages  across  to  Sdnna,  at  the  head  of  tlie  Sardwak  liiver. 
I  amused  myself  as  I  l>est  could  till  evening,  by  walking 
about  the  high  ground  near,  to  get  views  of  the  country 
and  bearings  of  tlie  chief  mountains.    There  was  then 
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another  public  audience,  with  gifts  of  rice  and  eggs,  and 
drinking  of  rice  wine.  These  Dyaks  cultivate  a  great 
extent  of  ground,  and  supply  a  good  deal  of  rice  to 
Sarawak.  They  are  rich  in  gongs,  brass  trays,  wire,  silver 
coins,  and  other  articles  in  whioh  a  Dyak*s  wealth  consists ; 
and  their  women  and  children  are  all  highly  ornamented 
with  bead  necklaces,  shells,  and  brass  wire. 

In  the  morning  I  waited  some  time,  but  the  men  that 
were  to  accompany  me  did  not  make  their  appearance. 
On  sending  to  the  Orang  Kaya  I  found  that  both  he  and 
another  head-man  had  gone  out  for  the  day,  and  on 
inquiring  the  reason  was  told  that  they  could  not  persuade 
any  of  their  men  to  go  with  me  because  the  journey  was 
a  long  and  fatiguing  one.  As  I  was  determined  to  get  on, 
I  told  the  few  men  that  remained  that  the  chief's  liad 
behaved  very  badly,  and  that  I  should  acquaint  the  liajali 
with  their  conduct,  and  I  wanted  to  start  immediately. 
Every  man  present  made  some  excuse,  but  others  were 
sent  for,  and  by  dint  of  threats  and  promises,  and  the 
exertion  of  all  Bujon's  eloquence,  we  succeeded  in  getting 
ofi'  after  two  hours'  delay. 

For  the  first  few  miles  our  path  lay  over  a  country 
cleared  for  rice-fields,  consisting  entirely  of  small  but  deep 
and  shai:ply-cut  ridges  and  valleys,  without  a  yard  of  level 
groimd.  After  crossing  the  Kayan  Kiver,  a  main  branch 
of  the  Sadong,  we  got  on  to  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Seboran 
Mountain,  and  the  path  lay  along  a  sharp  and  moderately 
steep  ridge,  aObrdiug  an  excellent  view  of  the  country. 
its  features  were  exactly  those  of  the  Uimalayas  in 
miniature,  as  they  are  described  by  Dr.  Hooker  and  other 
travellers ;  and  looked  like  a  natural  model  of  some  parts 
of  those  vast  mountains  on  a  scale  of  about  a  tenth, 
thousands  of  feet  being  here  represented  by  hundreds.  I 
now  discovered  the  source  of  the  beautiful  pebbles  which 
had  so  pleased  me  in  the  river-bed.  The  slaty  rocks  had 
ceased,  and  these  mountains  seemed  to  consist  of  a  sand- 
stone conglomerate,  which  was  in  some  places  a  mere 
mass  of  pebbles  cemented  together.  I  might  have  known 
that  such  small  streams  could  not  produce  such  vast 
quantities  of  well-rounded  pebbles  of  the  very  hardest 
materials.    They  had  evidently  been  formed  in  past  ages. 
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by  the  action  of  some  continental  stream  or  seabeach. 
before  the  great  island  of  Borneo  had  risen  from  the  ocean. 
The  existence  of  such  a  system  of  hills  and  valleys  repro- 
ducing in  miniature  all  the  features  of  a  great  mountain 
region,  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  modem  theory, 
that  the  form  of  the  ground  is  mainly  due  to  atmospheric 
rather  than  to  subten*anean  action.  When  we  have  a 
number  of  branching  valleys  and  ravines  running  in  many 
diilerent  directions  within  a  square  mile,  it  seems  hardly 
possible  to  impute  their  formation,  or  even  their  originap 
ition,  to  rents  and  iissures  produced  by  earth(|uake0.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  nature  of  the  rock,  so  easily  decomposed 
and  removed  by  water,  and  the  known  action  of  the 
abundant  tropical  rains,  are  in  this  case,  at  least,  quite 
sufficient  causes  for  the  production  of  such  valleys.  But 
the  resemblance  between  their  forms  and  outlines,  their 
mode  of  divergence,  and  the  slopes  and  ridges  that  divide 
them,  and  those  of  the  grand  mountain  scenery  of  the 
Himalayas,  is  so  remarkable,  that  we  are  forcibly  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  forces  at  work  in  the  two  casee 
have  been  the  same,  differing  only  in  the  time  they  have 
been  in  action,  and  the  nature  of  the  material  they  have 
had  to  work  u^ion. 

About  noon  we  reached  the  village  of  Menyerry,  licau- 
tifuUy  situated  on  a  spur  of  tlie  mountuiu  about  600  feet 
above  the  valley,  and  uHbrding  u  dcligliirul  view  of  the 
mountains  of  this  part  of  Borneo.  1  here  got  a  sight  of 
Peurissen  Mountain,  at  the  head  of  the  Sarawak  Itiver, 
and  one  of  the  highest  in  the  district,  rising  to  about 
6,000  feet  al)Ove  the  sea.  To  the  south  the  Uowan,  and 
further  off  tlie  Untowan  Mountains  in  the  Dutch  tca-ritory, 
apiKjared  equally  lofty.  Descending  from  Menyerry  we 
again  crossed  the  Kayan,  which  bends  round  the  spur, 
and  ascended  to  the  i)ass  which  divides  the  Sddong  ami 
Sardwak  valleys,  and  which  is  about  2,000  leet  high.  Tlie 
descent  from  this  point  was  very  line.  A  stream,  deep  in 
a  rocky  gorge,  rushed  on  each  side  of  us,  to  one  of  which 
we  gradually  descended,  passing  over  many  lateral  guUeys 
and  along  tlie  faces  of  some  precipices  by  means  of  native 
bamboo  bridges.  Some  of  these  were  several  hundiiid 
feet  long  and  lifty  or  sixty  high,  a  single  smooth  bemboo 
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four  inches  diameter  forming  the  only  pathway,  while 
a  slender  handrail  of  the  same  material  was  often  so 
shaky  that  it  could  only  be  used  as  a  guide  rather  than 
a  support 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  Sodos,  situated  on  a 
spur  between  two  streams,  but  so  surrounded  by  fruit 
trees  that  little  could  be  seen  of  the  country.  The  house 
wns  RpiiciouR  clean  and  comfortable,  and  tho  people  very 
obliging.  Many  of  the  women  and  children  had  never 
seen  a  white  man  before,  and  were  very  sceptical  as  to  my 
being  the  same  colour  all  over,  as  my  face.  They  begged 
me  to  show  them  my  arms  and  body,  and  they  were  so 
kind  and  good-tempered  that  I  felt  bound  to  give  them 
some  satisfaction,  so  I  turned  up  my  trousers  and  let  them 
8(H!  tho  colour  of  my  leg,  which  they  examined  with  great 
interest. 

In  the  morning  early  we  continued  our  descent  along 
a  fine  valley,  with  mountains  rising  2,000  or  3,000  feet  in 
every  direction.  The  little  river  rapidly  increased  in  size 
till  we  reached  Senna,  when  it  had  become  a  fine  pebbly 
stream  navigable  for  small  canoes.  Here  again  the  up- 
heaved slaty  rock  appeared,  with  the  same  dip  and  direc- 
tion as  in  the  Sadong  lliver.  On  inquiring  for  a  boat  to 
take  me  down  the  strcam,  I  was  told  that  the  Senna 
Wyaks,  although  living  on  tho  river-banks,  never  made  or 
used  boats.  They  were  mountaineers  who  had  only  come 
down  into  tho  valley  about  twenty  years  before,  and  had 
not  yet  got  into  new  habits.  They  are  of  the  same  tribe 
as  the  people  of  Menyerry  and  Sodos.  They  make  good 
paths  and  bridges,  and  cultivate  nmch  mountain  land,  and 
thus  give  a  more  pleasing  and  civilized  aspect  to  the 
country  than  where  the  people  move  about  only  in  boats, 
and  confine  their  cultivation  to  the  banks  of  the  streams. 

After  some  trouble  I  hired  a  boat  from  a  Malay  trader, 
and  found  three  Dyaks  who  had  been  several  times  with 
Malays  to  Sarawak,  and  thought  they  could  manage  it 
very  well.  They  turned  out  very  awkward,  constantly 
running  aground,  striking  against  rocks,  and  losing  their 
btvlanco  so  as  almost  to  upset  themselves  and  tho  boat ; 
offering  a  striking  contrast  to  the  skill  of  tho  Sea  Dyaks. 
At  length  we   cuuie  to  a  really  dangerous  rapid  where 
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boats  weio  often  swamped,  and  my  men  were  afraid  to 
pass  it  Some  Malays  with  a  boat-load  of  rice  hero  over- 
took us,  and  after  safely  passing  down  kindly  sent  back 
one  of  their  men  to  assist  me.  As  it  was,  my  Dyaks  loat 
their  balance  in  the  critical  part  of  the  passage,  and  had 
they  been  alone  would  certainly  have  upset  the  boaL 
The  river  now  became  excpodingly  picturesque,  the  ground 
on  each  side  being  partially  cleared  for  rice-fields,  afford* 
ing  a  good  view  of  the  country.  Numerous  little  granaries 
were  built  high  up  in  trees  overlianging  the  river,  and 
having  a  bamboo  bridge  sloping  up  to  them  from  the 
bank;  and  here  and  there  bamboo  suspension  bridges 
crossed  the  stream,  where  overhanging  trees  favoured  their 
construction. 

I  slept  that  night  in  the  village  of  the  Sebungow  , 
Dyaks,  and  the  next  day  reached  Sardwak,  passing  * 
through  a  most  beautiful  country,  where  limestone  moun- 
tains with  their  fantastic  forms  and  white  precipices  shot 
up  on  every  side»  draped  and  festooned  with  a  luxuriant 
vegetation.  Tlie  banks  of  the  Sardwak  Biver  are  everywhere 
covered  with  fiiiit  trees,  which  supply  the  Dyaks  with  a 
great  deal  of  their  food.  The  Mangosteen,  Lansat^  liam- 
butan,  Jock,  Janibou,  and  Blimbing,  are  all  abundant ;  but 
most  abundant  and  most  esteemed  is  the  Durian,  a  fruit 
about  which  vciy  little  is  known  in  England,  but  which 
both  by  natives  and  Europeans  in  the  Malay  Archipelago 
is  reckoned  superior  to  all  others.  The  old  traveller 
Linschott,  writing  in  1599,  says: — "It  is  of  such  an 
excellent  taste  that  it  surpasses  in  flavour  all  the  other 
fruits  of  the  world,  according  to  those  who  have  tasted  it." 
And  Doctor  Paludanus  adds  : — "  This  fruit  is  of  a  hot  and 
humid  natun*.  To  those  not  used  to  it,  it  seems  at  first 
to  smell  like  rotten  onions,  but  immediately  they  have 
tasted  it  they  prefer  it  to  all  other  food.  The  natives 
give  it  honourable  titles,  exalt  it,  and  make  verses  on  it" 
When  brought  into  a  house  the  smell  is  often  so  offensive 
that  some  persons  can  never  bear  to  taste  it.  This  was 
my  own  case  when  I  first  tried  it  in  Malacca,  but  in 
Borneo  I  found  a  ripe  fruit  on  the  ground,  and,  eating 
it  out  of  doors,  I  at  once  became  a  confirmed  Durian 
eater. 
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The  Durian  grows  on  a  large  and  lofty  forest  tree,  some- 
what resembling  an  elm  in  its  general  character,  but  with 
a  more  smooth  and  scaly  bark.  The  fruit  is  round  or 
slightly  oval,  about  the  size  of  a  large  cocoanut,  of  a 
green  colour,  and  covered  all  over  with  short  stout  spines 
the  bases  of  which  touch  each  other,  and  are  consequently 
somewhat  hexagonal,  while  the  points  are  very  strong  and 
sharp.  It  is  so  completely  armed,  that  if  the  stalk  is 
broken  off  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  lift  one  fi-om  the 
ground.  The  outer  rind  is  so  thick  and  tough,  that  from 
whatever  height  it  may  fall  it  is  never  broken.  From  the 
base  to  the  apex  five  very  faint  lines  may  be  traced,  over 
which  the  spines  arch  a  little ;  these  are  the  sutures  of 
the  carpels,  and  show  where  the  fruit  may  be  divided  with 
a  heavy  knife  and  a  strong  hand.  The  five  cells  are 
satiny  while  within,  and  are  cacli  filled  with  an  oval  mass 
of  cream- coloured  pulp,  imbedded  in  which  ai*o  two  or 
three  seeds  about  the  size  of  chestnuts.  This  pulp  is  the 
eatable  part,  and  its  consistence  and  flavour  are  inde- 
scribable. A  rich  butter-like  custard  highly  flavoured 
with  almonds  gives  the  best  general  idea  of  it,  but  inter- 
mingled with  it  come  wafts  of  flavour  that  call  to  mmd 
cream-cheese,  onion-sauce,  brown  sherry,  and  other  incon- 
gruities. Then  there  is  a  rich  glutinous  smoothness  in 
the  pulp  which  nothing  else  possesses,  but  which  adds 
to  its  delicacy.  It  is  neither  acid,  nor  sweet,  nor  juicy, 
yet  one  feels  the  want  of  none  of  these  qualities,  for  it  is 
perfect  as  it  is.  It  produces  no  nausea  or  other  bad  efl'ect, 
and  the  more  you  eat  of  it  the  less  you  feel  inclined  to 
stop.  In  fact  to  eat  Durians  is  a  new  sensation,  worth 
a  voyage  to  the  East  to  experience. 

When  the  fruit  is  ripe  it  falls  of  itself,  and  the  only 
way  to  eat  Durians  in  perfection  is  to  get  them  as  they 
fall ;  and  the  smell  is  then  less  overpowering.  When  im- 
ripe,  it  makes  a  very  good  vegetable  if  cooked,  and  it  is 
also  eaten  by  tlie  Dyaks  raw.  In  a  good  fruit  season  large 
quantities  are  preserved  salted,  in  jars  and  bamboos,  and 
kept  the  year  round,  when  it  acquires  a  most  disgusting 
odour  to  Europeans,  but  the  Dyaks  appreciate  it  highly 
as  a  relish  with  their  rice.  There  are  in  the  forest  two 
varieties  of  wild  Durians  with  much  smaller  fruits,  one  of 
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them  onn)ge-coloui*ed  iiisido;  and  these  are  probably  the 
origin  of  the  ltii|;e  and  fine  Durians,  which  aro  never  ibiind 
wihl.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  correct  to  say  that  tlie 
Duriau  is  the  best  of  all  fruits,  because  it  cannot  supply 
the  place  of  the  subacid  juicy  kinds,  such  as  tlie  oitmge, 
grape,  mango,  and  mangosteen,  whose  refreshing  and  cool- 
ing qualities  are  so  wholesome  and  grateful ;  but  as  pro- 
ducing a  food  of  the  most  exquisite  flavour  it  is  unsurpassed. 
If  I  had  to  fix  on  two  only,  as  representing  the  peifection 
of  the  two  classes,  I  should  certainly  choose  the  Durian 
and  the  Omnge  as  the  king  and  queen  of  fruita 

The  Durian  is,  however,  sometimes  dangerous.  When 
the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  it  falls  daily  and  almost  hourly, 
and  accidents  not  unfrequently  happen  to  persons  walking 
or  working  under  the  trees.  When  a  Durian  strikes  a 
man  in  its  fall,  it  produces  a  dreadful  wound,  the  strong 
spines  tearing  open  the  flesh,  while  the  blow  itself  is  very 
heavy;  but  from  this  very  circumstance  death  rarely 
ensues,  the  cojiious  effusion  of  blood  preventing  the  in- 
flammation which  might  otherwise  take  place.  A  Dyuk 
chief  informed  me  that  he  had  been  struck  down  by  a 
Durian  falling  on  his  head,  which  he  thought  would 
certainly  have  caused  his  death,  yet  he  recovered  iii  a 
very  short  time. 

I'oets  and  moralists,  judging  from  our  English  trees  and 
fruits,  have  thought  that  small  fruits  always  grew  on  lofty 
trees,  so  that  their  fall  should  be  harmless  to  man,  while 
the  large  ones  tmiled  on  the  ground.  Two  of  the  largest 
and  heaviest  fruits  known,  however,  the  Brazil-nut  £ruit 
(Bertholletia)  and  Durian,  grow  on  lofty  forest  trees,  from 
which  they  fall  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  and  often  wound 
or  kill  the  native  inhabitants.  From  this  we  may  learn 
two  things :  firat,  not  to  draw  general  conclusions  from  u 
very  partial  view  of  nature ;  and  secondly,  tliat  trees  and 
fruits,  no  less  than  the  varied  productions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  do  not  appear  to  be  organized  with  exclusive 
reference  to  the  use  and  convenience  of  man. 

During  my  many  journeys  in  Borneo,  and  especially 
during  my  various  residences  among  the  Dyaks,  I  first 
came  to  appreciate  the  admirable  qualities  of  the  Bamboo. 
In  those  parts  of  South  America  which  I  had  previously 
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risited,  these  gigantic  grasses  were  comparatively  scarce ; 
and  where  fouuu  but  little  used,  their  place  being  taken  as 
to  one  class  of  uses  by  the  creat  variety  of  Palms,  and  as 
to  another  by  calabashes  and  gourds.  Almost  all  tropical 
countries  produce  Bamboos,  and  wherever  they  are  found 
in  abundance  the  natives  apply  them  to  a  variety  of  uses. 
Their  strength  lightness  smoothness  straightness  round- 
ness and  hollowness,  the  facility  and  regularity  with  which 
they  can  be  split,  their  many  different  sizes,  the  varying 
length  of  their  joints,  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be 
cut  and  with  which  holes  can  be  made  through  them, 
their  hardness  outside,  their  freedom  from  any  pronounced 
taste  or  smell,  their  great  abundance,  and  the  rapidity  of 
their  growth  and  increase,  are  all  qualities  which  render 
them  useful  for  a  hundred  different  pur{)08es,  to  servo 
which  other  materials  would  require  much  more  labour 
and  preparation.  The  Bamboo  is  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful and  most  beautiful  productions  of  the  tropics, 
and  one  of  nature's  most  valuable  gifts  to  unciviUzed 
man. 

The  Dyak  houses  are  all  raised  on  posts,  and  are  often 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  long  and  forty  or  fifty  wide. 
The  floor  is  always  formed  of  strips  split  from  large 
Bamboos,  so  that  each  may  be  nearly  ilat  and  about  three 
inches  wide,  and  these  are  firmly  tied  down  with  rattan  to 
the  joists  beneath.  When  well  made,  this  is  a  delightful 
floor  to  walk  upon  barefooted,  the  rounded  surfaces  of  tlie 
bamboo  being  very  smooth  and  agreeable  to  the  feet,  while 
at  the  same  time  affording  a  firm  hold.  But,  what  is  more 
important,  they  form  with  a  mat  over  them  an  excellent 
bed,  the  elasticity  of  the  Bamboo  and  its  rounded  surface 
being  far  superior  to  a  more  rigid  and  a  flatter  floor. 
Here  we  at  once  find  a  use  for  Bamboo  which  cannot  bo 
supplied  so  well  by  another  material  without  a  vast 
amount  of  labour,  palms  and  other  substitutes  requiring 
much  cutting  and  smoothing,  and  not  being  equally  good 
when  finished.  When,  however,  a  flat,  close  (loor  is 
required,  excellent  boards  are  made  by  splitting  open  large 
Bamboos  on  one  side  only,  and  flatteninpj  them  out  so  as 
to  form  slabs  eighteen  inches  wide  and  six  fwt  long,  with 
which  some  Dyaks  floor  their  houses.     These  with  con- 
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slant  rubbinc  of  tliD  foot  und  the  smoke  of  years  become 
dark  and  poiialied,  like  walnut  or  old  ouk,  bo  that  their 
leal  mateiial  can  hardly  be  recogniBed.  What  labour  is 
here  saved  to  a  savage  whose  only  tools  are  an  axe  and  a 
knife,  and  who,  if  he  wants  boards,  must  hew  them  out  of 
the  solid  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  must  give  days  and  weeks  of 
labour  to  obtain  a  surfikce  as  smootu  and  beautiful  as  the 
Uamboo  thus  treated  afTorda  him.  Again,  if  a  temporary 
house  La  wanted,  either  by  the  native  in  his  plantatioQ  or 
by  the  traveller  in  the  foi-est,  nothing  is  so  convenient  as 
the  Bamboo,  with  wliieli  u  house  can  be  constnicted  with 
a  quarter  of  the  labour  and  time  thau  if  other  materials 
are  uucd. 


ip-'^bl 


As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  Hill  Dynks  in  the 
interior  uf  Sardwak  mako  paths  for  long  distances  from 
village  to  village  and  to  their  cultivated  grounds,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  have  to  cross  many  gullies  and 
ravines,  and  even  rivers ;  or  sometimes,  to  avoid  a  long 
circuit,  Jo  carry  the  path  along  tlte  face  of  a  precipice.  In 
all  these  coses  the  bridges  they  construct  are  of  Bamboo, 
and  so  admirably  adapted  is  the  material  for  this  purpose. 
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thai  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they  ever  would  have 
attempted  such  works  if  they  had  not  possessed  it  The 
Dyak  bridge  is  simple  but  well  designed.  It  consists 
merely  of  stout  Bamboos  crossing  each  other  at  the  road- 
way like  the  letter  X,  and  rising  a  few  feet  above  it  At 
the  crossing  they  are  firmly  bound  together,  and  to  a  larce 
Bamboo  which  lays  upon  them  and  forms  the  only  path- 
way, with  a  slender  and  often  very  shaky  one  to  serve  as  a 
handrail  Wlien  a  river  is  to  be  crossed  an  overhanging 
tree  is  chosen,  from  which  the  bridge  is  partly  suspended 
and  partly  supported  by  diagonal  struts  from  the  banks,  so 
as  to  avoid  placing  posts  in  the  stream  itself,  which  would 
be  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  floods.  In  canying  a  path 
along  the  face  of  a  precipice,  trees  and  roots  are  made  use 
of  for  suspniision;  struts  arise  from  suitable  notclios  or 
crevices  in  the  rocks,  and  if  these  are  not  sufDcieut,  im- 
mense Bamboos  fifty  or  sixty  feet  long  are  fixed  on  the 
banks  or  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  below.  These  bridges 
are  traversed  daily  by  men  and  women  carrying  heavy 
loads,  so  that  any  insecurity  is  soon  discovered,  and,  as  the 
materials  are  close  at  hand,  immediately  repaired.  When 
a  path  goes  over  very  steep  ground,  and  becomes  slippery 
in  very  wet  or  very  dry  weather,  the  Bamboo  is  used  in 
another  way.  Pieces  are  cut  about  a  yard  long,  and 
opposite  notches  being  made  at  each  end,  holes  are  formed 
through  which  pegs  are  driven,  and  finn  and  convenient 
steps  are  thus  formed  with  the  greatest  ease  and  celerity. 
It  is  true  that  much  of  this  will  decay  in  one  or  two 
seasons,  but  it  can  be  so  quickly  replaced  as  to  make 
it  more  economical  than  using  a  harder  and  more 
durable  wood. 

One  of  the  most  striking  uses  to  which  Bamboo  is 
applied  by  the  Dyaks,  is  to  assist  them  in  climbing  lofty 
trees,  by  driving  in  pegs  in  the  way  I  have  already 
described  at  page  66.  This  method  is  constantly  used  in 
order  to  obtain  wax,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
products  of  the  country.  The  honey-bee  of  Borneo  very 
generally  han^s  its  combs  under  the  branches  of  the 
'Jappan,  a  tree  which  towers  above  all  otlici*8  in  the 
forest,  and  ^irhose  smooth  cylindrical  trunk  often  rises  a 
hundred  feet  without  a  branch.     The  Dyaks  climb  these 
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lofty  trees  at  niglit,  building  up  their  Bamboo  ladder  oa 
they  go,  and  brin^^ng  down  gigantic  lionuycouibs.  These 
funiish  them  with  a  delicious  fimst  of  honey  and  young 
bees,  besides  the  wax,  which  they  sell  to  traders,  and  with 
the  pniceeds  buy  the  much-coveted  brass  wire,  earrings, 
and  gold-edged  handkerchiefs  with  which  they  love  to 
decorate  themselves.  In  ascending  Durian  and  other  fniit 
trees  which  branch  at  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  from  the 
ground,  I  have  seen  them  use  the  Bamboo  pegs  only, 
without  the  upright  Bamboo  which  renders  them  so  much 
more  secure. 

The  outer  rind  of  the  Bamboo,  split  and  shaved  thin,  is 
the  strongest  material  for  baskets ;  hen-coops,  bird-cages, 
and  conical  fish-traps  are  very  quickly  made  from  a  single 
joint,  by  splitting  off'  the  skin  in  narrow  strips  left 
attached  to  one  end,  while  rings  of  the  same  material  or 
of  rattan  are  t\^isted  in  at  regular  distances.  Water  is 
brought  to  the  houses  by  little  aqueducts  formed  of  largis 
Ikmboos  split  in  half  and  suppoited  on  crossed  sticks  ot 
various  heights  so  as  to  give  it  a  regular  fall.  Thin  long- 
jointed  ]3amlx)os  form  the  Dyaks'  only  water-vessels,  and  a 
dozen  of  them  stand  in  the  corner  of  every  housa  They 
are  clean,  light,  and  easily  carried,  and  are  in  many  ways 
Huperior  to  earthen  vessels  for  the  same  purpose.  They 
also  make  excellent  cooking  utensils ;  vogotablo^  and  rice 
can  Ik3  lK)iled  in  them  to  perfection,  and  they  are  often 
used  when  travelling.  Salt(»d  fruit  or  fish,  suj^ar,  vinegar, 
and  honey  are  pnjserved  in  them  instead  of  in  jars  or 
bottles.  In  a  small  Bamboo  case,  prettily  carved  and 
oniamente<l,  the  1  )yak  carries  his  sirih  and  lime  for  betel 
chewing,  and  his  little  long-bladed  knife  has  a  Bamboo 
sheath.  His  favourite  pipe  is  a  huge  hubble-bubble,  which 
he  will  construct  in  a  few  minutes  by  inserting  a  small 
piece  of  Bamlxx)  for  a  bowl  obliquely  into  a  large  cylinder 
about  six  inches  fi-om  the  bottom  containing  water,  through 
which  the  smoke  passes  to  a  long  slender  Bamboo  tube. 
There  ai-e  many  other  small  matters  for  which  Bamboo  is 
daily  used,  but  enough  has  now  been  mentioned  to  show 
its  value.  In  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago  I  have 
myself  seen  it  applied  to  many  new  uses,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  my  limited  means  of  observation  did  not  make 
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me  acquainted  with  one-half  the  ways  in  which  it  is  ser- 
viceable to  the  Dyaks  of  Sardwak. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  plants  I  may  here  mention  a 
few  of  the  more  striking  vegetable  productions  of  Borneo. 
The  wonderful  Pitcher-plants,  forming  the  genus  Nepen- 
thes of  botanists,  here  reach  their  greatest  development 
Every  mountain-top  abounds  with  them,  running  along 
the  ground,  or  climbing  over  shrubs  and  stunted  trees ; 
their  elegant  pitchers  hianging  in  every  direction.  Some 
of  these  are  long  and  slender,  resembling  in  form  the 
beautiful  Philippine  lace-sponge  (Euplectella),  which  has 
now  become  so  common ;  others  are  broad  and  short  Their 
colours  are  green,  variously  tinted  and  mottled  with  red 
or  purpla  The  finest  yet  known  were  obtained  on  the 
summit  of  Kini-balou,  in  North-west  Borneo.  One  of  the 
broad  sort^  Nepenthes  rajah,  will  hold  two  quarts  of  winter 
in  its  pitcher.  Another,  Nepenthes  Edwardsiania,  has  a 
narrow  pitcher  twenty  inches  long ;  while  the  plant  itself 
grows  to  a  length  of  twenty  feet 

Ferns  are  abundant,  but  are  not  so  varied  as  on  tha 
volcanic  mountains  of  Java ;  and  Tree-fenis  are  neither  so 
plentiful  nor  so  large  as  in  that  island.  They  grow,  how- 
ever, quite  down  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  generally 
slender  and  graceful  plants  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  high. 
Without  devoting  much  time  to  the  search  I  collected  fifty 
species  of  Ferns  in  Borneo,  and  I  have  no  doubt  a  good 
botanist  would  have  obtained  twice  the  number,  llie 
interesting  group  of  Orchids  is  very  abundant,  but,  as  is 
generally  the  case,  nine-tenths  of  the  species  have  small 
and  inconspicuous  flowers.  Among  tho  exceptions  ar6  the 
fine  Ocelogynes,  whose  large  clusters  of  yellow  flowers  orna- 
ment the  gloomiest  forests,  and  that  most  extraordinary 
plant,  Vanda  Lowii,  which  last  is  particularly  abundant 
near  some  hot  springs  at  the  foot  of  the  Peninjauli  Moun- 
tain. It  grows  on  the  lower  branches  of  trees,  and  its 
strange  pendant  flower-spikes  often  hang  down  so  as  almost 
to  reach  the  ground.  These  are  generally  six  or  ci;^! it  \wX 
long, bearing  large  and  handsome  flowers  thn*^  inches  acrnss, 
and  varying  in  colour  from  oninge  to  red,  with  (l«M;p  purple- 
red  spots.  I  measured  one  spike,  whicii  rcache^l  the  ('xira- 
ordinary  length  of  nine  feet  eight  inches,  and  bore 'thirty- 
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mx  flowers,  spirally 
arranged  upon  a  slen- 
der throad-liko  stalk. 
Speviiuciis  grown  in 
our  English  hot-houses 
have  produced  flower- 
sptkea  of  equal  length, 
and  with  a  much  laryer 
number  of  blossouia 

Flnwera  wore  scarce, 
as  is  usual  in  equatorial 
forests,  and  it  was  only 
at  rum  intervals  tliiit  I 
met     with     anything 
striking.     A  few  fine 
clinibcre    were    some- 
times seen,   especially 
a    }  I  and  some   crimson 
and  yellow  ^chynan- 
tlius,  and  a  fine  l<^u- 
minous     plant     with 
clusters  of  large  Cassia- 
like tlowera  of  a  rich 
furplu  colour.      Once 
foiinil  a  iiumlHsr  of 
Biiiidl   Auonaccnus  trees  of  the  genus 
I'olyattliea,  producing  a  moat  striking 
eltect  in  the  gloomy  foresl  alijides.   Tlif-y 
wi-PB  about  thirty  feet  lii^li,  and  their 
slimier  trunks  were  covwed  wiih  Inr^fe 
slur-like  crimson  llowers,  which  cUis- 
teiiiil   over   them    like    gnrlnnda,   ami 
rcseudilcd    sonic    artiticial    ducomtion 
nioic   than   a  natural   jjioduct.      (See 
illiiM  ration,  next  |Mtge.) 

Tlie   forests  abound    with   gigantic 
trei'n    with   cylindrical  buttresbed,   or 
fnniiwed  stems,  while  occasionally  the 
tnivtdler  comes  upon  a  wonderfid  fig-tree,  whose  trunk  is 
itself  a  forest  of  stems  and  aerial  roota     Still  more  rarely 
are  found  trees  which  appear  to  have  begun  growing  ia 
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^^B          mid-air,  and  from  tlie  Bame  pnint  send  out  wiib-Kpre&ding               ^^H 
^^M          braucliGs  above  and  a  complicated  pyramid  of  roots  dc-                ^^H 
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^^B          wcndini,'  for  sfivonty  or  eiglity  Tcdt  t.o  tlio  ground  bcbw.               ^^H 
^^H          tmd  BO  sprnading  oa  every  side,  tliat  one  can   stand  ia               ^^^| 
^^H         the  very  centre  with  the  tnink  of  the  tree  immcdiatoly               ^^H 
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ovorliead.  Trees  of  this  character  are  found  all  over 
the  Archipelago,  and  the  preceding  ilhisimtion  (iukeu 
from  one  which  I  often  visited  in  the  Aru  Islands)  will 
convey  some  idea  of  their  general  character.  I  believe 
that  they  originate  as  parasites,  from  seeds  carried  by 
birds  and  dropped  in  the  fork  of  some  lofty  tree.  Hence 
descend  atrial  roots,  clasping  and  ultimately  destroying 
the  supporting  tree,  which  is  in  time  entirely  replaced  b> 
the  humble  plant  which  was  at  first  dependent  upon  it 
Thus  wo  have  an  actual  struggle  for  Ufe  in  the  vege 
table  kingdom,  not  less  fatal  to  the  vanquished  than  thb 
struggles  among  animals  which  wo  can  so  much  more 
easily  observe  and  understand.  The  advantage  of  quicker 
access  to  light  and  warmth  and  air,  which  is  gained  in  one 
way  by  climbing  plants,  is  here  obtained  by  a  foi'cst  tree, 
which  has  the  means  of  starting  in  life  at  an  elevation 
which  others  can  only  attain  after  many  years  of  growth, 
and  then  only  when  the  fall  of  some  other  tree  has  made 
room  for  them.  Thus  it  is  that  in  the  warm  and  moist 
and  equable  climate  of  the  tropics,  each  available  statiou 
is  seized  upon,  and  becomes  the  means  of  developing  new 
forms  of  life  especially  adapted  to  occupy  it. 

On  reaching  Sardwak  early  in  December  I  found  there 
would  not  be  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  Singapore  till 
the  latter  end  of  January.  I  therefore  accepted  Sir  James 
Jirooke's  invitation  to  spend  a  week  with  him  and  Mr. 
Su  John  at  his  cottage  on  Peninjauh.  This  is  a  very  st«ep 
pyramidal  mountain  of  crystalline  basaltic  rock,  about  a 
thousand  feet  high,  and  covered  with  luxuriant  forest 
There  are  three  Dyak  villages  upon  it,  and  on  a  little  plat- 
form near  the  summit  is  the  rude  wooden  lodge  where  the 
English  Kajali  was  accustomed  to  go  for  relaxation  and 
cool  fresh  air.  It  is  only  twenty  miles  up  the  river,  but 
the  road  up  the  mountain  is  a  succession  of  ladders  on 
the  face  of  precipices,  bamboo  bridges  over  gullies  and 
chasms,  and  slippery  paths  over  rocks  and  tree-trunks  and 
huge  boulders  as  big  as  houses.  A  cool  spring  under  an 
overhanging  rock  just  below  the  cottage  furnished  us  with 
refreshing  baths  and  delicious  drinking  water,  and  the 
Dyaks  brought  us  daily  heaped-up  baskets  of  Mangusteens 
and  Lansats,  two  of  the  most  delicious  of  the  subacid 
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tropical  fruits.  We  returned  to  Sardwak  for  Chrifltmaa 
(the  second  I  had  spent  with  Sir  James  Brooke),  when  all 
the  Europeans  both  in  the  town  and  from  the  out-stations 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the  Bajah,  who  possessed  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree  the  art  of  making  every  one  around 
him  comfortable  and  happy. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  returned  to  the  mountain  with 
Charles  and  a  Malay  boy  named  Ali  and  stayed  there 
three  weeks  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  collection  of 
laud-shells,  butterflies  and  moths,  ferns  and  orchids.  On 
the  hill  itself  ferns  were  tolerably  plentiful,  and  I  made 
a  collection  of  about  forty  species.  But  what  occupied 
me  most  was  the  great  abundance  of  motlis  which  on 
certain  occasions  I  was  able  to  captum  As  during  the 
whole  of  my  eight  years'  wanderings  in  the  East  I  never 
found  another  spot  where  these  insects  wcra  at  all  plen- 
tiful, it  will  be  interesting  to  state  the  exact  conditions 
under  wliich  I  here  obtained  them. 

On  one  side  of  tha  cottage  there  was  a  verandah,  looking 
down  the  whole  side  of  the  mountain  and  to  its  summit  on 
the  right,  all  densely  clothed  with  forest  The  boarded 
sides  of  the  cottage  were  whitewashed,  and  the  roof  of 
the  verandah  was  low,  and  also  boarded  and  white- 
washed. As  soon  as  it  got  dark  I  placed  my  lamp  on 
a  table  against  the  wall,  and  with  pins,  insect-forceps,  net, 
and  collecting-boxes  by  my  side,  sat  down  with  a  book. 
Sometimes  during  the  whole  evening  only  one  solitary 
moth  would  visit  me,  while  on  other  nights  they  would 
pour  in,  in  a  continual  stream,  keeping  me  hard  at  work 
catching  and  pinning  till  past  midnight.  They  came 
literally  by  thousands.  These  good  nights  were  very  few. 
During  the  four  weeks  that  1  spent  altogether  on  the 
hill  1  only  had  four  really  good  nights,  and  these  were 
always  rainy,  and  the  best  of  them  soaking  wet.  But  wet 
nights  were  not  always  good,  for  a  rainy  moonlight  night 
produced  next  to  nothing.  All  the  chief  tribes  of  moths 
were  represented,  and  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the 
species  was  very  great  On  good  nights  I  was  able  to 
capture  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  moths, 
and  those  comprised  on  each  occasion  from  half  to  two- 
thirds  that  number  of  distinct  species.     Some  of  them 
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would  setfile  on  the  wall,  some  on  the  table,  while  many 
would  fly  up  to  the  roof  and  give  me  a  chase  all  over 
the  verandah  before  I  could  secure  them.  In  order  to 
show  the  curious  connexion  between  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  degree  in  which  moths  were  attracted 
to  light,  I  add  a  list  of  my  captures  each  night  of  my 
stay  on  the  hill.  ' 
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1,386 


Fine ;  starlifl^t 
Drizzly  and  Tog. 
Showery;  cloudy. 
(120  spocies.)    Htoady  rain. 
Wet;  rather moouliglit 
Fine;  moonlight. 
Fine;  clear  moonlight 
(180  species.)     Durk  and  windy; 
houry  rain. 

Very  wet 

Cloudy  and  shgwers. 

Cloudy. 

Fine. 

Fine. 

Vory  fine. 

Very  fine 

Fine. 

Showery. 

Showery. 

llcuvy  ruin  all  night,  and  dark. 

Showery. 

Showery ;  some  moonlight 

Fi uo  ;  moonlight 

l^tiu ;  moonlight 

Showers ;  moonlight 

Showers ;  moonlight 

Showers;  moonlight 


It  thus  ai)i>ear8  that  ou  twenty-six  niglits  I  collected 
1,386  moths,  but  that  more  than  800  of  them  were  col- 
lected on  four  very  wet  and  dark  nights.  My  success  here 
led  me  to  hope  that,  by  similai*  arrangements,  I  might  in 
every  island  be  able  to  obUiin  abundance  of  these  insects ; 
but.  strange  to  say,  during  the  ^ix  succeeding  years  I  was 
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never  once  able  to  make  any  collections  at  all  approaching 
those  at  Sardwak.  The  reason  of  this  I  can  pretty  well 
understand  to  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  some  one  or 
other  essential  condition  that  were  here  all  combined. 
Sometimes  the  dry  season  was  the  hindrance;  more  fre- 
quently residence  in  a  town  or  village  not  close  to  virgin 
forest,  and  surrounded  by  other  houses  whose  liglits  were 
a  counter-attraction ;  still  more  frequently  residence  in  a 
dark  palm-thatched  housOi  with  a  lofty  roof,  in  whoso 
recesses  every  moth  was  lost  the  instant  it  entered.  This 
last  was  the  greatest  drawback,  and  the  real  reason  why  I 
never  again  was  able  to  make  a  collection  of  moths ;  for 
I  never  afterwards  lived  in  a  solitary  jungle-house  with  a 
low  boarded  and  whitewashed  verandah,  so  constructed  as 
to  prevent  insects  at  once  escaping  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  house,  quite  out  of  reach.  After  my  long  experience, 
my  numerous  failures,  and  my  one  success,  I  feel  sure  that 
if  any  party  of  naturalists  ever  make  a  yacht-voyage  to 
explore  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  or  any  other  tropical 
region,  making  entomology  one  of  their  chief  pursuits,  it 
would  well  repay  them  to  carry  a  small  framed  verandah, 
or  a  verandah-shaped  tent  of  white  canvas,  to  set  up  in 
every  favourable  situation,  as  a  means  of  making  a  col- 
lection of  nocturnal  Lepidoptera,  and  also  of  obtaining  rare 
specimens  of  Coleoptera  and  other  insects.  I  make  the  sug- 
gestion here,  because  no  one  would  suspect  the  enormous 
difiercnco  in  results  that  such  an  apparatus  would  pro- 
duce ;  and  because  I  consider  it  one  of  the  curiosities  of  a 
collector's  experience  to  have  found  out  that  some  such 
apparatus  is  required. 

When  I  returned  to  Singapore  I  took  with  me  the  Malay 
lad  named  Ali,  who  subsequently  accompanied  me  aU 
over  the  Archipelago.  Charles  Allen  preferred  staying 
at  the  Mission-house,  and  afterwards  obtained  employment 
in  Sardwak  and  in  Singapore,  till  he  again  joined  me  four 
years  later  at  Amboyna  in  the  Moluccas. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

BORNEO — THE  DYAKS. 

THE  manners  and  customs  of  the  aborigines  of  Borneo 
have  been  described  in  great  detail,  and  with  much 
fuller  information  than  I  possess,  in  the  writings  of  Sir 
James  Brooke,  Messrs.  Low,  St.  John,  Johnson  Brooke,  and 
many  others.  I  do  not  propose  to  go  over  the  ground 
again,  but  shall  confine  myself  to  a  sketch,  from  personal 
observation,  of  the  general  character  of  the  Dyaks,  and  of 
such  physical,  moral,  and  social  characteristics  as  have 
been  less  frequently  noticed. 

The  Dyak  is  closely  allied  to  the  Malay,  and  more 
remotely  to  the  Siamese,  Chinese,  and  other  Mongol  races. 
All  these  are  chamcteriscd  by  a  reddish-brown  or  yellowish- 
brown  skin  of  various  shades,  by  jet-black  straight  hair, 
by  the  scanty  or  dcflcient  beard,  by  the  luthor  small  and 
broad  nose,  and  high  cheekbones ;  but  none  of  the  Malayan 
races  have  the  oblique  eyes  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  more  typical  Mongols.  The  average  statui*o  of  the 
Dyaks  is  rather  more  than  that  of  the  Malays,  while  it  is 
considerably  under  that  of  most  Europeans.  Tlieir  forms 
are  well  proportioned,  tlieir  feet  and  hands  small,  and 
they  rarely  or  never  attain  the  bulk  of  body  so  often 
seen  in  Malays  and  Chinese. 

I  am  inclined  to  rank  the  Dyaks  above  the  Malays  in 
mental  capacity,  while  in  moral  character  they  are  un- 
doubtedly superior  to  them.  They  are  simple  and  honest, 
and  become  the  prey  of  the  Malay  and  Chinese  traders, 
who  cheat  and  plunder  them  continually.  They  are  more 
lively,  more  talkative,  less  secretive,  and  less  suspicious 
than  the  Malay,  and  are  therefore  pleasanter  companiona 
The  Malay  boys  have  little  inclination  for  active  sporta 
and  games,  which  form  quite  a  feature  in  the  life  of  the 
Dyak  youths,  who,  besides  outdoor  games  of  skill  and 
strength,  possess  a  variety  of  indoor  amusementa.  One 
wet  day,  in  a  Dyak  house,  when  a  number  of  boys  and 
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youug  men  were  about  me,  1  thought  to  amuse  them  with  V 
somethiDg  new,  and  showed  them  how  to  make  "cat's 
cradle"  with  a  piece  of  string.  Greatly  to  my  surprise, 
they  knew  all  about  it,  and  more  than  I  did;  for,  after 
I  and  Charles  had  gone  through  all  the  changes  we  could 
make,  one  of  the  boys  took  it  off  my  hand,  and  made 
several  new  figures  which  quite  puzzled  me.  They  then 
showed  me  a  number  of  other  tricks  with  pieces  of  strmg, 
which  seemed  a  favourite  amusement  with  them.  \ 

.   Even  these  apparently  trifling  matters  may  assist  us  to 
form  a  truer  estimate  of  the  Dyaks*  character  and  social 
condition.  We  learn  thereby,  that  these  people  have  passed  i  ^ 
beyond  that  first  stage  of  savage  life  in  which  the  struggle  \ 
for  existence  absorbs  the  whole  faculties,  and  in  which 
every  thought  and  idea  is  connected  witli  war  or  hunting,   - 
or  the  provision  for  their  immediate  necessities.    These 
amusements  indicate  a  capability  of  civilization,  an  apti-  y 
tude  to  enjoy  other  than  mere  sensual  pleasures,  which 
might  be  tsJsen  advantage  of  to  elevate  their  whole  intel- 
lectual and  social  Ufa 

The  moral  character  of  the  Dyaks  is  undoubtedly  high —    ^ 
a  statement  which  will  seem  strange  to  those  who  have 
Iieaixl  of  them  only  as  head-hunters  and  pirates.    The  Hill 
Dyaks  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  however,  have  never  been 
pirates,  since  they  never  go  near  the  sea ;  and  head-hunting  ^ 
is  a  custom  originating  in  the  petty  wars  of  village  with 
village,  and  tribe  with  tribe,  which  no  more  implies  a  bad 
moral  character  than  did  the  custom  of  the  slave-trade 
a  hundred  years  ago  imply  want  of  general  morality  in  all 
who  participated  in  it.    Against  this  one  stain  on  their  ^ 
character  (which  in  the  case  of  the  Sardwak  Pyaks  no 
longer  exists)  we  have  to  set  many  good  points.    They  are  ~ 
truthful  and  honest  to  a  remarkable  degree.    From  this 
cause  it  is  very  often  impossible  to  get  from  them  any 
definite  information,  or  even  an  opinion.     They  say,  "  If  I 
were  to  tell  you  what  I  don't  know,  I  might  tell  a  lie ;"    _ 
and  whenever  they  voluntarily  relate  any  matter  of  fact, 
you  may  bo  sure  they  are  speaking  the  truth.    In  a  Dyak 
village  the  fniit  trees  have  each  tlicir  owner,  and  it  has 
often  happened  to  mo,  on  asking  an  inhabitant  to  gather 
me  some  fruit,  to  be  answered,  "  I  can't  do  that,  for  the 
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owner  of  the  tree  is  not  here;"  never  seeming  to  oon- 
toniplaio  the  possibility  of  acting  otherwise.  Nuithev  will 
they  take  the  smallest  thing  belonging  to  an  European. 
When  living  at  SimQnjon,  they  continually  came  to  my 
house,  and  would  pick  up  scraps  of  torn  newspaper  or 
crooked  pins  that  I  had  thrown  away,  and  ask  as  a  great 
favour  whether  they  might  have  them.  Grimes  of  violence 
(other  than  head-hunting)  are  almost  unknown;  for  in 
twelve  years,  under  Sir  James  Brooke's  rule,  there  had 
been  only  one  case  of  nmrder  in  a  Dyak  tribe,  and  that 
one  was  committed  by  a  stranger  who  had  been  adopted 
into  the  tribe.  In  several  other  matters  of  morality 
they  rank  above  most  uncivilized,  and  even  above  many 
civilized  nations.  They  are  temperate  in  food  and  drink, 
and  the  gi'oss  sensuality  of  the  Chinese  and  Malays  is 
unknown  among  them.  They  have  the  usual  fault  of  all 
people  in  a  half-savage  state — apathy  and  dilatoriness ; 
but,  however  annoying  this  may  be  to  Europeans  who 
come  in  contact  with  them,  it  cannot  be  considered  a  very 
grave  oflence,  or  be  held  to  outweigh  their  many  excellent 
qualities. 

During  my  residence  among  the  Hill  Dyaks,  I  was 
much  struck  by  the  apparent  absence  of  those  causes 
which  are  generally  supposed  fo  check  the  increase  of 
population,  although  there  were  plain  indications  of  sta- 
tionary or  but  slowly  increasing  numbers.  The  conditions 
most  favourable  to  a  rapid  increase  of  population  are,  an 
abundance  of  food,  a  healthy  climate,  and  early  marriages. 
Here  these  conditions  all  exist  The  people  produce  far 
more  food  than  they  consume,  and  exchange  the  surplus 
for  gongs  and  brass  cannon,  ancient  jars,  and  gold  and 
silver  oniaments,  which  constitute  their  wealth.  On  the 
whole,  they  appear  very  free  from  disease,  marriages  take 
place  early  (but  not  too  early),  and  old  bachelors  and  old 
maids  are  alike  unknown.  Why,  then,  we  must  inquire, 
has  not  a  greater  population  been  produced  ?  Why  are 
the  Dyak  villages  so  small  and  so  widely  scattered,  while 
nine-tenths  of  the  country  is  still  covered  with  forest  ? 

Of  all  the  checks  to  population  among  savage  nations 
mentioned  by  Malthus — starvation,  disease,  war,  infanti- 
cide, inmiondity,  and  infertility  of  the  women — the  hut 
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is  that  which  he  seems  to  think  least  important,  and  of 
doubtful  efficacy ;  and  yet  it  is  the  only  one  that  seems 
to  me  capable  of  accountmg  for  the  state  of  the  popula- 
tion among  the  Sarilwak  Dyaks.  The  population  of  Great 
Britain  increases  so  as  to  double  itself  in  about  fifty  years. 
To  do  this  it  is  evident  that  each  married  couple  must 
average  three  children  who  live  to  be  married  at  the  age 
of  about  twenty-five.  Add  to  these  those  who  die  in 
infancy,  those  who  never  marry,  or  those  who  marry  late 
in  life  and  have  no  offspring,  the  number  of  children  born 
to  each  marriage  must  average  four  or  five ;  and  we  know 
that  families  of  seven  or  eight  are  very  common,  and  of 
ten  and  twelve  by  no  means  rare.  But  from  inquiries 
at  almost  every  l3yak  tribe  I  visited,  I  ascertained  that 
the  women  rarely  had  more  than  three  or  four  children, 
and  an  old  chief  assured  mo  that  ho  had  nover  known 
a  woman  have  more  than  seven.  In  a  village  consisting 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  families,  only  one  consisted  of  six 
children  living,  and  oidy  six  of  five  children,  the  majority 
appearing  to  be  two,  three,  or  four.  Comparing  this  with 
the  known  proportions  in  European  countries,  it  is  evident 
that  the  number  of  children  to  each  marriage  can  hardly 
average  more  than  three  or  four ;  and  as  even  in  civilized 
countries  half  the  population  die  before  the  ace  of  twenty- 
five,  we  should  have  only  two  left  to  replace  tlieir  parents  ; 
and  so  long  as  this  state  of  things  continued,  the  popu- 
lation must  remain  stationanr.  Of  courae  this  is  a  mere 
illustration ;  but  the  facts  I  have  stated  seem  to  indicate 
that  something  of  the  kind  really  takes  place ;  and  if  so, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  smallness  and 
almost  stationary  population  of  the  Dyak  tribes. 

We  have  next  to  inquire  what  is  the  cause  of  the  small 
number  of  births  and  of  .  living  children  in  a  family. 
Climate  and  race  may  have  something  to  do  with  this,  but 
a  more  real  and  efficient  cause  seems  to  me  to  be  the  hard 
labour  of  the  women,  and  the  heavy  weights  they  constantly 
carry.  A  Dyak  woman  generally  spends  the  whole  day  in 
the  field,  and  carries  home  every  night  a  heavy  load  of 
vegetables  and  firewood,  often  for  several  miles,  over  rough 
and  hilly  paths;  and  not  unfrequently  has  to  climb  up 
a  rocky  mountain  by  ladders,  and  over  slippery  stepping- 
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stones,  to  an  election  of  a  thousand  feet.  Besides  this, 
she  has  an  hour's  work  every  evening  to  pound  the  rice 
with  a  heavy  wooden  stamper,  which  violently  strains 
every  part  of  the  body.  She  begins  this  kind  of  labour 
when  nine  or  ten  years  old,  and  it  never  ceases  but 
with  the  extreme  decrepitude  of  age.  Surely  we  need 
not  wonder  at  the  limited  number  of  her  progeny,  but 
rather  be  surprised  at  the  successful  efforts  of  nature  to 
prevent  the  extermination  of  the  race. 
y  One  of  the  surest  and  most  beneficial  effects  of  ad- 
vancing civilization,  will  be  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  these  women.  The  precept  and  example 
of  higher  races  will  make  the  Dyak  ashamed  of  hi^ 
comparatively  idle  life,  while  his  weaker  partner  labours 
like  a  beast  of  burthen.  As  his  wants  become  increased 
and  his  tastes  refined,  the  women  will  have  more  household 
duties  to  attend  to,  and  will  then  cease  to  labour  in  the 
field — a  change  which  has  already  to  a  great  extent  taken 
place  in  the  allied  Malay,  Javanese,  and  Bugis  tribes, 
ropulation  will  then  certainly  increase  more  rapidly, 
improved  systems  of  agriculture  and  some  division  of 
labour  will  become  necessary  in  order  to  provide  the 
means  of  existence,  and  a  more  complicated  social  state 
will  take  the  place  of  the  simple  conditions  of  society 
which  now  obtain  among  them.  But,  with  the  sharper 
struggle  for  existence  that  will  then  occur,  will  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people  as  a  whole  be  increased  or  diminished  ? 

/  Will  not  evil  passions  be  aroused  by  the  spirit  of  compe- 
tition, and  crimes  and  vices,  now  unknown  or  dormant, 
be  called  into  active  existence  ?  These  are  problems  that 
time  alone  can  solve ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  education 
and  a  high-class  European  example  may  obviate  much 
of  the  evil  that  too  often  arises  in  analogous  cases,  and 
that  we  may  at  length  be  able  to  point  to  one  instance 
of  an  uncivilized  people  who  have  not  become  demoralized 
and  finally  exterminated,  by  contact  with  European  civi- 

^  lization. 

/  A  few  words  in  conclusion,  about  the  government  of 
Sarawak.  Sir  James  Brooke  found  the  Dyaks  oppressed 
and  ground  down  by  the  most  cruel  tyranny.  They  were 
cheated  by  the  Malay  traders,  and  robbed  by  the  Malay 
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cliiefs.    Their  wives  and  children  were  often  captured  and 
sold  into  slavery,  and  hostile  tribes  purchased  permission 
from  their  cruel  rulers  to  plunder,  enslave,  and  murder 
them.    Anything  like  justice  or  redress  for  these  injuries 
was  utterly  unattainable.    From  l^e  time  Sir  James  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  country,  all  this  was  stopped. 
lC(|ual  justice  was  awarded  to  Malay,  Chinaman,  and  JJyak. 
The  remorseless  pirates  from  the  rivers  farther  east  were 
l)unished,  and  finally  shut  up  within  their  own  territories, 
and  the  Dyak,  for  the  first  time,  could  sleep  in  peace. 
His  wife  and  children  were  now  safe  from  slavery;  his 
house  was  no  longer  burnt  over  his  head ;  his  crops  and 
his  fruits  were  now  his  own,  to  sell  or  consume  as  he 
]>leased.     And  the  unknown  stranger  who  had  done  all 
this  for  them,  and  asked  for  nothing  in  return,  what  could 
he   be?     How  was  it  possible  for  them  to  realize  his 
motives  ?    Was  it  not  natural  that  they  should  refuse  to 
believe  he  was  a  man  ?  for  of  pure  benevolence  combined 
with  great  power,  they  had  had  no  experience  among  men. 
They  naturally  concluded  that  he  was  a  superior  being, 
come  down  upon  earth  to  confer  blessings  on  the  alllicted. 
In  many  villages  where  he  had  not  been  seen,  I  was  asked 
strange  questions  about  him.     Was  he  not  as  old  as  the 
mountains  ?    Could  he  not  bring  the  dead  to  life  ?    And 
they  firmly  believe  that  ho  can  give  them  good  harvests, 
and  make  their  fruit-trees  bear  an  abundant  crop. 

In  forming  a  proper  estimate  of  Sir  James  Brooke's 
government,  it  must  ever  be  remembered  that  he  held 
Sardwak  solely  by  the  goodwill  of  the  native  inhabitants. 
He  had  to  deal  with  two  races,  one  of  whom,  the 
Mahometan  Malays,  looked  upon  the  other  race,  the 
Dyaks,  as  savages  and  slaves,  only  fit  to  be  robbed  and 
plundered.  He  has  effectually  protected  the  Dyaks,  and 
has  invariably  treated  them  as,  in  his  sight,  equal  to  the 
Malays;  and  yet  he  has  secured  the  affection  and  good- 
will of  both.  Notwithstanding  the  religious  prejudices 
of  Mahometans,  he  has  induced  them  to  modify  many  of 
their  worst  laws  and  customs,  and  to  assimilate  their 
criminal  code  to  that  of  the  civilized  world.  That  his 
government  still  continues,  after  twenty-seven  years — 
notwithstanding    his    frequent  absences    from  ill-health, 
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notwithstanding  conspiracies  of  Malay  cliicfs,  and  insur- 
rections of  Cliinese  gold-diggers,  all  of  which  have  been 
overcome  by  the  support  of  the  native  population,  and 
notwithstanding  financial,  political,  and  domestic  troubles 
— ^is  due,  I  believe,  solely  to  the  many  admirable  qualities 
which  Sir  James  Brooke  possessed,  and  especially  to  his 
having  convinced  the  native  population,  by  every  action 
of  his  life,  that  he  ruled  them,  not  for  liis  own  advantage, 
but  for  their  good. 

Since  these  lines  were  written,  his  noble  spirit  haa 
passed  away.  But  though,  by  those  who  knew  him  not^ 
he  may  be  sneered  at  as  an  enthusiast  adventurer,  oi 
abused  as  a  hanl-heai-ted  despot,  the  universal  testimony 
of  every  one  who  cumo  in  contact  with  him  in  his  adoptiMl 
country,  whether  European,  Malay,  or  Dyak,  will  bo,  that 
iiajah  Brooke  was  a  great,  a  wise,  and  a  good  ruler — 
a  true  and  faithful  friend — a  man  to  bo  admired  for  his 
talents,  respected  for  his  honesty  and  courage,  and  loved 
for  his  genuine  hospitality,  his  kindness  of  disposition! 
and  his  tenderness  of  heart 
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JAVA. 

I  SPENT  three  months  and  a  half  in  Java,  from  July 
18th  to  October  Slat,  18G1,  and  shall  briefly  describe 
my  own  movements,  and  my  observations  on  the  ])e()p1u 
and  the  natural  history  of  the  country.  To  all  those  who 
wish  to  understand  how  the  Dutch  now  govern  Java,  and 
how  it  is  that  they  are  enabled  to  derive  a  lai'ge  annual 
revenue  from  it,  while  the  population  increases,  and  the 
inhabitants  are  contented,  I  recommend  the  study  of 
Mr.  Money's  excellent  and  interesting  work,  "  How  to 
Manage  a  Colony."  The  main  facts  and  conclusions  of  that 
work  I  most  heartily  concur  in,  and  I  believe  that  the 
Dutch  system  is  the  very  best  that  can  be  adopted,  when 
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a  European  nation  conquers  or  otherwise  acquires  posses- 
sion of  a  country  inhabited  by  an  industrious  but  semi- 
barbarous  people.  In  my  account  of  Northern  Celebes,  I 
shall  show  how  successfully  the  same  system  has  been 
applied  to  a  people  in  a  very  different  state  of  civilization 
from  the  Javanese ;  and  in  the  meanwhile  will  state  in 
the  fewest  words  possible  what  that  system  is. 

Tlie  mode  of  government  now  adopted  in  Java  is  to 
retain  the  whole  series  of  native  rulers,  from  the  village 
chief  up  to  princes,  who,  under  the  name  of  llegeute,  are 
the  heads  of  districts  about  the  size  of  a  small  English 
county.  With  each  Eegent  is  placed  a  Dutch  Ilesident, 
or  Assistant  Resident,  who  is  considered  to  be  his  "  elder 
brother,"  and  whose  *' orders"  take  the  form  of  "recom- 
mendations," which  aro  however  implicitly  obeyed.  Along 
with  euch  Assistant  llesident  is  a  Controller,  a  kind  of 
inspector  of  all  the  lower  native  rulers,  who  periodically 
visits  every  village  in  the  district,  examines  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  native  courts,  hears  complaints  against  the 
head-men  or  other  native  chiefs,  and  superintends  the 
Goverimient  plantations.  This  brings  us  to  the  "  culture 
system,"  which  is  the  source  of  all  the  wealth  the  Dutch 
derive  from  Java,  and  is  the  subject  of  much  abuse  in  this 
country  because  it  is  the  reverse  of  "free  trade."  To 
understand  its  uses  and  beneficial  effects,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  sketch  the  common  results  of  free  European  trade 
with  uncivilized  peoples. 

Natives  of  tropical  climates  have  few  wants,  and,  when 
these  are  supplied,  are  disinclined  to  work  for  superfluities 
without  some  strong  incitement.  With  sucli  a  people  the 
introduction  of  any  new  or  systematic  cultivation  is  almost 
impossible,  except  by  the  despotic  orders  of  chiefs  whom 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  obey,  as  children  obey  their 
parents.  The  free  competition  of  European  traders,  how- 
ever, introduces  two  powerful  inducements  to  exertion. 
Spirits  or  opium  is  a  temptation  too  strong  for  most 
savages  to  resist,  and  to  obtain  these  he  will  sell  whatever 
he  has,  and  will  work  to  get  more.  Another  temptation 
he  cannot  resist,  is  goods  on  credit.  The  trader  offers  him 
gay  cloths,  knives,  gongs,  guns,  and  gunpowder,  to  bo  paid 
for  by  some  crop  perhaps  not  yet  planted,  or  some  product 
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yet  in  tlie  forest.  Tie  has  not  sufficient  forethonght  to  take 
only  a  moderato  quantity,  and  not  enough  energy  to  work 
early  and  late  in  order  to  get  out  of  debt ;  and  the  conse- 
quence is  that  he  accumulates  debt  upon  debt,  and  often 
remains  for  years,  or  for  life,  a  debtor  and  almost  a  slave. 
This  is  a  state  of  things  which  occurs  very  largely  in  every 
part  of  the  world  in  which  men  of  a  superior  race  freely 
trade  with  men  of  a  lower  race.  It  extends  trade  no  doubt 
for  a  time,  but  it  demoralizes  the  native,  checks  true  civi- 
lization, and  does  not  lead  to  any  permanent  increase  in 
the  wealth  of  the  country ;  so  that  the  European  govern- 
inent  of  such  a  country  must  be  carried  on  at  a  loss. 

The  system  introduced  by  the  Dutch  was  to  imluce  the 
people,  through  their  chiefs,  to  give  a  portion  of  their  time 
to  the  cultivation  of  cofTee,  sugar,  and  other  valuable 
products.  A  fixed  rate  of  wages — ^low  indeed,  but  about 
equal  to  that  of  all  places  where  European  competition  has 
not  artificially  raised  it — was  paid  to  the  labourers  engaged 
in  clearing  the  ground  and  forming  the  plantations  under 
Government  superintendence.  Tlie  produce  is  sold  to  the 
Government  at  a  low  fixed  price.  Out  of  the  net  profits 
a  percentage  goes  to  the  chiefs,  and  the  remainder  is 
divided  among  the  workmen.  Tliis  surplus  in  good  years 
is  something  considerable.  On  the  whole,  the  people  are 
well  fed  and  decently  clothed  ;  and  have  acquired  habits 
of  steady  industry  and  the  art  of  scientific  cultivation, 
which  must  be  of  service  to  them  in  the  future.  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  Government  expended  capital 
for  years  before  any  return  was  obtained ;  and  if  they 
now  derive  a  huge  revenue,  it  is  in  a  way  which  is  far 
less  burthensome,  and  fur  more  beneficial  to  the  people, 
than  any  tax  that  could  Ikj  levied. 

Lut  altliongh  the  system  may  be  a  good  one,  and  as 
well  ada])ted  to  the  development  of  arts  and  indutitry  in  a 
half-civilized^jpeople,  as  it  is  to  the  material  advantage  of 
the  governing'  countiy,  it  is  not  pretended  that  in  practice 
it  is  perfectly  canied  out.  The  oppressive  and  servile 
relations  between  chiefs  and  i)eople,  which  have  con- 
tinued for  perhaps  a  thousand  yeai-s,  cannot  be  at  once 
abolished ;  and  some  evil  must  result  from  those  relations, 
till  the  spread  of  education  and  the  gradual  infusion  of 
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European  blood  causes  it  naturally  and  insensibly  to  dis- 
appear. It  is  said  that  the  Eesidents,  desirous  of  showing 
a  large  increase  in  the  products  of  their  districts,  have 
sometimes  pressed  the  people  to  such  continued  labour  on 
the  plantations  that  their  rice  crops  have  been  materially 
diminished,  and  famine  has  been  the  result  If  this  has 
happened,  it  is  certainly  not  a  common  thing,  and  is  to  be 
set  down  to  the  abuse  of  the  system,  by  the  want  of  judg- 
ment or  want  of  humanity  in  the  Resident. 

A  tale  has  lately  been  written  in  Ilolland,  and  trans* 
lated  into  English,  entitled  "Max  Havelaar;  or,  the 
Coffee  Auctions  of  the  Dutch  Trading  Company,"  and 
with  our  usual  one-sidedness  in  all  relating  to  the  Dutch 
Colonial  System,  this  work  has  been  excessively  praised, 
both  for  its  own  merits,  and  for  its  supposed  crushing 
exposure  of  the  iniquities  of  the  Dutch  government  of 
Java.  Greatly  to  my  surprise,  I  found  it  a  very  tedious 
and  long-winded  storj'',  full  of  rambling  digressions ;  and 
whose  only  point  is  to  show  that  the  Dutch  Residents 
and  Assistant  Residents  wink  at  the  extortions  of  the 
native  princes ;  and  that  in  some  districts  the  natives 
have  to  do  work  without  pajrment,  and  have  their  goods 
taken  away  jfrom  them  without  compensation.  Every 
statement  of  this  kind  is  thickly  interspersed  with  italics 
and  capital  letters;  but  as  the  names  are  all  fictitious,  and 
neither  dates,  figures,  nor  details  are  ever  given,  it  is  im- 
possible to  verify  or  answer  them.  Even  if  not  exaggerated, 
the  facts  stated  are  not  nearly  so  bad  as  those  of  the 
oppression  by  free-trade  indigo-planters,  and  torturing  by 
native  tax-gatherers  under  British  rule  in  India,  with  which 
the  readers  of  English  newspapers  wore  familiar  a  few 
years  ago.  Such  oppression,  however,  is  not  fairly  to  be 
imputed  in  either  case  to  the  partictilar  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  is  rather  due  to  the  infirmity  of  human  nature, 
and  to  the  impossibility  of  at  once  destroying  all  trace 
of  ages  of  despotism  on  the  one  side,  and  of  slavish 
obedience  to  their  chiefs  on  the  other. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  complete  establisliment 
of  the  Dutch  power  in  Java  is  much  more  recent  than 
that  of  our  rule  in  India,  and  that  there  have  been  several 
changes  of  government,  and  in  the  mode  of  raising  revenue. 
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The  inhabitants  have  been  so  recently  under  the  rule  of 
their  native  princes,  that  it  is  not  easy  at  once  to  destroy 
the  excessive  reverence  they  feel  for  their  old  masters,  or 
to  diminish  the  oppressive  exactions  which  the  latter  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  make.  Tliere  is,  however,  one 
grand  test  of  the  prosperity,  and  even  of  the  happiness, 
of  a  community,  which  we  can  apply  here — the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  population. 

It  is  universally  admitted,  that  when  a  country  increases 
rapidly  in  population,  the  people  cannot  be  very  greatly 
oppressed  or  very  badly  governed.  The  present  system  of 
raising  a  revenue  by  the  cultivation  of  coiTee  and  Bugar» 
sold  to  Government  at  a  fixed  price,  began  in  1832. 
Just  before  this,  in  1826,  the  population  by  census  was 
5,500,000,  while  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  it  was 
estimated  at  3,500,000.  In  1850,  when  the  cultivation 
system  had  been  in  operation  eighteen  years,  the  popula- 
tion by  census  was  over  9,500,000,  or  an  increase  of  73 
per  cent,  in  twenty-four  years.  At  the  last  census,  in 
1865,  it  amounted  to  14,168,416,  an  increase  of  y^r^  ^^^^^ 
60  per  cent,  in  fifteen  years — a  rate  which  would  double 
the  population  in  about  twenty-six  years.  As  Java  (with 
Madura)  contains  about  38,600  geographical  square  miles, 
this  will  give  an  average  of  368  persons  to  the  square 
mile,  lust  double  that  of  the  populous  and  fertile  Bengal 
rrosi(luncy  as  given  iu  Thornton's  Qazetteer  of  India,  and 
fully  one-thiixl  more  than  that  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
at  the  last  Census.  If,  as  I  believe,  this  vast  population 
is  on  the  whole  contented  and  happy,  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment should  consider  well,  before  abruptly  changing  a 
system  which  has  led  to  such  great  results. 

Taking  it  as  a  whole,  and  surveying  it  from  every 
point  of  view,  Java  is  probably  the  very  finest  and  most 
interesting  tropical  island  in  the  world.  It  is  not  first 
in  size,  but  it  is  more  than  600  miles  long,  and  from 
60  to  120  miles  wide,  and  in  area  is  nearly  equal  to 
England ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most  fertile,  the  most 
productive,  and  the  most  populous  island  within  the 
tropics.  Its  whole  surface  is  magnificently  varied  with 
moimtain  and  forest  scenery.  It  possesses  thirty-eight 
volcanic  mountains,  several  of  which  rise  to  ten  or  twelve 
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thousand  feet  high.  Some  of  these  are  in  constant  activity 
and  one  or  other  of  them  displays  ahnost  every  pheno- 
menon produced  by  the  action  of  subterranean  fires,  except 
regular  lava  streams,  which  never  occur  in  Java.  The 
abundant  moisture  and  tropical  heat  of  the  climate  causes 
these  mountains  to  be  clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetation, 
often  to  their  very  summits,  while  forests  and  planta- 
tions cover  their  lower  slopes.  Tlie  animal  productions, 
especially  the  birds  and  insects,  are  beautiful  and  varied, 
and  present  many  peculiar  forms  found  nowhere  else 
upon  the  globe.  The  soil  throughout  the  island  is  ex- 
ceedingly fertile,  and  all  the  productions  of  the  tropica, 
together  with  many  of  the  temperate  zones,  can  be  easily 
cultivated.  Java  too  possesses  a  civilization,  a  history  and 
antiquities  of  its  own,  of  great  interest.  The  Brahminical 
religion  flourished  in  it  from  an  epoch  of  tinknowh 
antiquity  till  about  the  year  1478,  when  that  of  Mahomet 
superseded  it.  The  tormer  religion  was  accompanied  by  a 
civilization  which  has  not  been  equalled  by  the  con- 
querors ;  for,  scattered  tlirough  the  country,  especially  in 
the  eastern  part  of  it,  are  found  buried  in  lofty  forests, 
temples,  tombs,  and  statues  of  great  beauty  and  gi-andeur ; 
and  the  remains  of  extensive  cities,  where  the  tiger,  the 
rhinoceros,  and  the  wild  bull  now  roam  undisturbed. 
A  modern  civilization  of  another  type  is  now  spreading 
over  the  landt  Good  roads  run  through  the  country  from 
end  to  end ;  European  and  native  rulers  work  har- 
moniously together;  and  life  and  property  are  as  well 
secured  as  in  the  best  governed  states  of  Europe.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  Java  may  fairly  claim  to  be  the 
finest  tropical  island  in  the  world,  and  equally  interesting 
to  the  tourist  seeking  after  new  and  beautiful  scenes ;  to 
the  naturalist  who  desires  to  examine  the  variety  and 
beauty  of  tropical  nature;  or  to  the  moralist  and  the 
politician  who  want  to  solve  the  problem  of  how  man  may 
be  best  governed  under  new  and  varied  conditions. 

The  Dutch  mail  steamer  brought  me  from  Ternate  to 
Sourabaya,  the  chief  town  and  port  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Java,  and  after  a  fortnight  spent  in  packing  up  and  sending 
off  my  last  collections,  I  started  on  a  short  journey  into 
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tlie  interior.  Travelling  in  Java  is  very  luxurious  but 
very  expensive,  the  only  way  being  to  hire  or  borrow  a 
carriage,  and  then  pay  half-a-crown  a  mUe  for  post-horses, 
which  are  changed  at  regular  posts  every  six  miles,  and 
will  carry  you  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour  from  one 
end  of  the  island  to  the  other.  Bullock  carts  or  coolies 
are  required  to  carry  all  extra  baggage.  As  this  kind  of 
travelling  would  not  suit  my  means,  I  determined  on 
making  only  a  short  journey  to  the  district  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Arjuna,  where  I  was  told  there  were  extensive 
Ibi'ests,  and  where  T  hoped  to  be  able  to  make  some 
good  collections.  Tlie  country  for  many  miles  behind 
Surabaya  is  perfectly  flat  and  everywhere  cultivated ; 
l>eing  a  delta  or  alluvial  plain  watered  by  many  branchinK 
streams.  Immediately  aroimd  the  town  the  evident  signs 
of  wealth  and  of  an  industrious  population  were  very 
pleasing;  but  as  wo  went  on,  the  constant  succession  of 
open  fields  skirted  by  i*ows  of  bamboos,  with  here  and 
there  the  white  buildings  and  tall  chimney  of  a  sugar-mill, 
liecame  monotonous.  The  roads  run  in  straight  Unea  for 
several  miles  at  a  stretch,  and  are  bordered  by  rows  of 
dusty  tamarind-trees.  At  each  mile  there  are  little  guard- 
liouses,  where  a  policeman  is  stationed;  and  there  is  a 
wooden  gong,  which  by  means  of  concerted  signals  may  be 
made  to  convey  information  over  the  country  with  great 
rupidity.  Al)out  every  six  or  seven  miles  is  the  post-house, 
where  the  horses  are  changed  as  quickly  as  were  those 
of  the  mail  in  the  old  coaching  days  in  England. 

I  stopped  at  Modjokerto,  a  small  town  about  forty  miles 
south  of  Soumbaya,  and  the  nearest  point  on  the  high  road 
to  the  district  I  wished  to  visit.  I  had  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Ball,  an  Englishman  long  resident  in  Java 
and  married  to  a  Dutch  lady,  and  he  kindly  invited  me  to 
sUiy  with  him  till  I  could  fix  on  a  place  to  suit  ma  A 
Dutch  Assistant  Eesident  as  well  as  a  Eegent  or  native 
Javanese  prince  lived  here.  The  town  was  neat,  and  had 
a  nice  open  grassy  space  like  a  village  green,  on  which 
stood  a  magnificent  fig-tree  (allied  to  the  Banyan  of  India, 
hut  more  lofty),  under  whose  shade  a  kind  of  market  is 
continually  held,  and  where  the  inhabitants  meet  together 
CO  lounge  and  chat.    The  day  after  my  arrival,  Air.  Ball 
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drove  me  over  to  the  village  of  Modjo-ngong,  where  he  waa 
Imililiug  a  houae  and  premises  for  the  tobacco  trade,  which 
is  carried  on  here  by  a  system  of  native  cultivation  and 
advance  purchase,  somewhat  similar  to  the  indigo  trade  in 
British  India.  On  our  way  we  stayed  to  look  at  a  frag- 
HLent  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Modjo-pahit,  con- 
BJstiiig  of  two  lofty  brick  masses,  apparently  tlie  sides  of  a 


gateway.  The  extreme  perfection  and  boiiuty  of  tlie  brick 
work  astonished  me.  The  bricks  are  exceedingly  Hue  and 
hai-d,  with  sharp  angles  and  true  surfaces.  They  are  laid 
witli  great  cxactncsa,  without  ■visible  mortar  or  cement,  yet 
somehow  fiistcnoil  together  bo  that  the  joints  nro  hardly 
IMJTCcptible,  and  sometimes  the  two  surfaces  coalesce  in  a 
most  incomprehensible   manner.      Such  admirable  brick- 
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work  I  have  never  seen  Ixjforo  or  since.  Tlicro  was  no 
Bculpture  here,  but  abundance  of  bold  projections  and 
finely-worked  mouldings.  Traces  of  buildings  exist  for 
many  miles  in  every  direction,  and  almost  every  road  and 
pathway  shows  a  foundation  of  brickwork  beneath  it — the 
paved  roads  of  the  old  city.  In  the  house  of  the  Waidono 
or  district  chief  at  Modjo-agong,  I  saw  a  beautiful  figure 
carved  in  high  relief  out  of  a  block  of  lava,  and  which  had 
been  found  buried  in  the  ground  near  the  village.  On  my 
expressing  a  wish  to  obtain  some  such  specimen,  Mr.  B. 
asked  the  chief  for  it^  and  much  to  my  surprise  lie  imme- 
diately gave  it  me.  It  represented  the  Hindoo  goddess 
Durga,  called  in  Java,  Lora  Jonggrang  (the  exalted  virgin). 
She  has  eight  arms,  and  stands  on  the  back  of  a  kneeling 
bull.  Her  lower  right  hand  holds  the  tail  of  the  bull, 
while  the  corresponding  left  hand  grasps  the  hair  of  a 
captive,  Dewth  Mahikusor,  the  personification  of  vice,  who 
has  attempted  to  slay  her  bulL  He  has  a  cord  round  his 
waist,  and  crouches  at  her  feet  in  an  attitude  of  suppHca- 
tioa  The  other  hands  of  the  goddess  hold,  on  her  right 
side,  a  double  hook  or  small  anchor,  a  broad  straight  sword, 
and  a  noose  of  thick  cord ;  on  her  left,  a  girdle  or  armlet 
of  laige  beads  or  shells,  an  unstrung  bow,  and  a  standard 
or  war  flag.  This  deity  was  a  special  favourite  among 
the  old  Javanese,  and  her  image  is  often  found  in  the 
ruined  temples  which  abound  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island. 

Tlie  specimen  I  had  obtained  was  a  small  one,  about 
two  feet  high,  weighing  perhaps  a  hundredweight ;  and  the 
next  day  we  had  it  conveyed  to  Modjo-kerto  to  await  my 
return  to  Sourabaya.  Having  decided  to  stay  some  time 
at  Wonosalem,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Arjuna  Moun- 
tain, whore  I  was  informed  I  should  find  forest  and 
plenty  of  game,  I  had  first  to  obtain  a  recommendation 
from  the  Assistant  Ilcsident  to  the  llegent,  and  then  an 
order  from  the  Regent  to  the  Waidono ;  and  when  after 
a  week's  delay  I  arrived  with  my  baggage  and  men  at 
Modjo-agong,  I  found  them  all  in  the  midst  of  a  five  days* 
feast>  to  celebrate  the  circumcision  of  the  Waidono's 
younger  brother  and  cousin,  and  had  a  small  room  in  an 
outhouse  given  me  to  stiiy  in.     The  courtyard  and  the 
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great  open  reception-shed  were  full  of  natives  coming  and 
going  and  making  preparations  for  a  feast  which  was  to 
take  place  at  mionight^  to  which  I  was  invited,  but  pre- 
ferred going  to  bed.  A  native  band,  or  Gamelang,  was 
playing  almost  all  the  evening,  and  I  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  instruments  and  musicians.  The 
former  are  chiefly  gongs  of  various  sizes,  arranged  in  sets 
of  from  eight  to  twelve,  on  low  wooden  frames.  Each  sot 
is  played  by  one  performer  with  one  or  two  drumsticks. 
There  are  also  some  very  large  gongs,  played  singly  or  in 
pairs,  and  taking  the  place  of  our  drums  and  kettledrums. 
Other  instruments  are  formed  by  broad  metallic  bars,  sup- 
ported on  strings  stretched  across  frames ;  and  others  again 
of  strips  of  bamboo  similarly  placed  and  producing  the 
liighcst  notes.  liesides  these  there  were  a  flute  and  a 
curious  two-stringed  violin,  requiring  in  all  twenty-four 
performers.  There  was  a  conductor,  who  led  off  and  regu- 
lated the  time,  and  each  performer  took  his  part,  commg 
in  occasionally  with  a  few  bars  so  as  to  form  a  harmonious 
combination.  The  pieces  played  were  long  and  complicated, 
and  some  of  the  players  were  mere  boys,  who  took  their 
parts  with  great  precision.  The  general  effect  was  very 
pleasing,  but,  owing  to  the  similarly  of  most  of  the  instru- 
ments, more  like  a  gigantic  musical  box  than  one  of  our 
bands ;  and  in  order  to  eiy  oy  it  thoroughly  it  is  necessary 
to  watch  the  large  number  of  performers  wlio  are  ongnged 
in  it.  The  next  morning,  wliile  I  was  waiting  for  the  men 
and  horses  who  were  to  take  me  and  my  baggage  to  my 
destination,  the  two  lads,  who  were  about  fourteen  years 
old,  were  brought  out,  clothed  in  a  sarong  from  the  waist 
downwards,  and  having  the  whole  body  covered  with  a 
yellow  powder,  and  profusely  decked  with  white  blossoms 
m  wreaths,  necklaces,  and  armlets,  looking  at  flrst  sight 
very  like  savage  brides.  They  were  conducted  by  two 
priests  to  a  bench  placed  in  front  of  the  house  in  the  open 
air,  and  the  ceremony  of  circumcision  was  then  performed 
before  the  assembled  crowd. 

The  rond  to  Wonosalem  led  through  a  magnificent  forest, 
in  the  deptlis  of  which  wo  passed  a  fine  ruin  of  what 
appeared  to  have  been  a  royal  tomb  or  mausoleum.  It  is 
formed  entirely  of  stone,  and  elaborately  carved.     Near 
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the  base  is  a  course  of  boldly  projecting  blocks,  sculptuied 
in  high  relief,  with  a  series  of  scenes  which  are  probably 
incidents  in  the  life  of  the  defunct  These  are  all  beauti- 
fully executed,  some  of  the  figures  of  animals  in  particular 
being  easily  recognisable  and  very  accurate.  The  general 
design,  as  for  as  the  ruined  state  of  the  upper  part  will 
permit  of  its  being  seen,  is  very  good,  effect  being  given 
by  an  immense  number  and  variety  of  projecting  or  re- 
treating courses  of  squared  stones  in  place  of  mouldings. 
The  size  of  this  structure  is  about  thirty  feet  square  by 
twenty  high,  and  as  the  traveller  comes  suddenly  upon  it 
on  a  small  elevation  by  the  roadside,  overshadowed  by 
gigantic  trees,  overrun  with  plants  and  creepers,  and 
closely  backed  by  the  gloomy  forest,  he  is  struck  by  the 
solemnity  and  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scene,  and  is  led 
to  ponder  on  the  strange  law  of  progress,  wliich  looks  so 
like  reti'ogression,  and  which  in  so  many  distant  parts  of 
the  world  has  exterminated  or  driven  out  a  highly  artistic 
and  constructive  race,  to  make  room  for  one  which,  as  far 
as  we  can  judge,  is  very  far  its  inferior. 
^  Few  Englishmen  are  aware  of  the  number  and  beauty  of 
the  architectural  remains  in  Java.  They  have  never  been 
popularly  illustrated  or  described,  and  it  will  therefore 
take  most  persons  by  surprise  to  loam  that  thoy  fur  sur- 
pass those  of  Cuntml  America,  porha])s  even  those  of  India. 
To  give  some  idea  of  these  ruins,  and  perchance  to  excite 
wealthy  amateurs  to  explore  them  thoroughly  and  obtain 
by  photograpliy  an  accurate  record  of  their  beautiful 
sculptures  before  it  is  too  late,  I  will  enumerate  the  most 
important,  as  briefly  described  in  Sir  Stamford  Eafiles' 
"  Histery  of  Java." 

BiiAMHANAM. — Near  the  centre  of  Java,  between  the 
native  capitals  of  DJoko-kerta  and  Surakerta,  is  the  village 
of  Brambanam,  near  which  ai-e  abundance  of  ruins,  the 
most  important  being  the  temples  of  Loro-Jongran  and 
Chandi  Sewa.  At  Ix)ro-Jongran  there  were  twenty  sepa- 
rate buildings,  six  large  and  fourteen  small  temples.  They 
are  now  a  mass  of  ruins,  but  the  largest  temples  are 
supposed  to  have  been  ninety  feet  high.  They  were  all 
constructed  of  solid  stone,  everywhere  decorated  with  carv- 
ings apd  bas-reliefs,  and  adorned  with  numbers  of  statues. 
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many  of  which  still  remain  entira  At  Chandi  Sewa,  or 
the  "  Thousand  Temples,"  are  many  fine  colossal  figures.  \ 
Captain  Baker,  who  surveyed  these  ruins,  said  he  llad 
never  in  his  life  seen  "such  stupendous  and  finished 
specimens  of  human  labour,  and  of  the  science  and  ta3te 
of  ages  long  since  forgot,  crowded  together  in  so  small 
a  compass  as  in  this  spot."  They  cover  a  space  of  nearly 
six  hundred  feet  square,  and  consist  of  an  outer  row  of 
cighfcy-fuur  small  temples,  a  second  row  of  seventy-six,  a 
third  of  sixty-four,  a  fourth  of  forty-four,  and  the  fifth 
forming  an  inner  parallelogram  of  twenty-eight,  in  all 
two  hundred  and  ninety-six  small  temples;  disposed  iu 
five  regular  parallelograms.  In  the  centre  is  a  large 
cruciform  temple  surrounded  by  lofty  flights  of  steps 
richly  ornamented  with  sculpture,  and  containing  many 
apartmenta  Tlie  tropical  vegetation  has  ruined  most  of 
the  smaller  temples,  but  some  remain  tolerably  perfect, 
from  which  the  effect  of  the  whole  may  bo  imagined  ^ 

About  half  a  mile  off  is  another  temple,  called  Chandi 
Kali  Bening,  seventy-two  feet  square  and  sixty  feet  high, 
in  very  fine  preservation,  and  covered  with  sculptures  of 
Hindoo  mythology  surpassing  any  that  exist  in  India 
Other  ruins  of  palaces,  haUs,  and  temples,  with  abundance 
of  sculptured  deities,  are  found  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood. 

liORonoDO. — About  eighty  miles  westward,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Kedo,  is  the  great  temple  of  DoroUjilo.  It  is  built 
upon  a  small  hill,  and  consists  of  a  central  dome  and  seven 
ranges  of  terraced  walls  covering  the  slope  of  the  hill  and 
forming  open  galleries  each  below  the  other,  and  com* 
municating  by  steps  and  gatewaya  The  central  dome  is 
fifty  feet  in  diameter ;  around  it  is  a  triple  circle  of  seventy- 
two  towers,  and  the  whole  building  is  six  hundred  an/1 
twenty  feet  square,  and  about  one  hundred  feet  high.  In 
the  terrace  walls  are  niches  containing  CTr>s»-Ieggerl  fi^ntfrn 
larger  than  life  to  the  number  of  about  four  hntnlnA,  an/1 
both  sides  of  all  the  tsrrace  walls  are  c^/vered  with  \nui^ 
relie&  crowded  with  figures,  and  carved  in  liard  str/n^ ; 
sin/1  which  mu^  therefore  ocfMyj  an  ftxUtut  /if  uosir\y  v 
tliree  miles  in  length  !  TI1/5  amount  of  human  hi]ffmr  tkivl 
skill  expended  on  the  Great  Pyramid  of  K^grpt  ^inkii  into 
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\insigiuficance  when  compared  with  that  required  to  com- 
plete this  sculptured  hill-t^uiplo  in  the  interior  of  Java. 

GuNONQ  Tkau. — About  forty  miles  south-west  of  Sama- 
rang,  on  a  mountain  called  Gunong  Prau,  an  extensive 
I  plateau  is  covered  with  ruins.  To  reach  these  temples, 
four  flights  of  stone  steps  were  made  up  the  mountain 
from  opposite  directions,  each  flight  consisting  of  more 
than  a  thousand  steps.  Traces  of  nearly  four  hundred 
temples  have  been  found  here,  and  many  (perhaps  all) 
were  decorated  with  rich  and  delicate  sculptures.  The 
whole  country  between  this  and  Brambanam,  a  distance 
of  sixty  miles,  abounds  with  ruins ;  so  that  fine  sculptured 
images  may  be  seen  lying  in  the  ditches^  or  built  into 
the  walls  of  enclosures. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  Java,  at  Kediri  and  in  Malang, 
thei*e  are  equally  abundant  traces  of  antiquity,  but  the 
buildings  themselves  have  been  mostly  destroyed.  Sculp- 
tured figures,  however,  abound;  and  the  ruins  of  forts, 
palaces,  baths,  aqueducts,  and  temples,  can  be  everywhere 
traced.  It  is  altogether  contrary  to  the  plan  of  this  book 
to  describe  what  I  have  not  myself  seen ;  but,  having  been 
led  to  mention  them,  I  felt  bound  to  do  something  to  call 
attention  to  these  marvellous  works  of  art.  One  is  over- 
whelmed by  the  contemplation  of  these  innumerable 
sculptures,  worked  with  delicacy  and  artistic  feeling  in 
a  hard,  intractable,  trachytic  rock,  and  all  found  in  one 
tropical  island.  What  could  have  been  the  state  of  society, 
what  the  amount  of  population,  what  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence which  rendered  such  gigantic  works  poesible,  will, 
perhaps,  ever  remain  a  mystery;  and  it  is  a  wonderful 
example  of  the  power  of  religious  ideas  in  social  life,  that 
in  the  very  country  where,  five  hundred  years  ago,  these 
grand  works  were  being  yeaiiy  executed,  the  inhabitants 
now  only  build  rude  houses  of  bamboo  and  thatch,  and 
look  upon  these  relics  of  their  forefathers  with  ignorant 
amazement,  as  the  undoubted  productions  of  giants  or  of 
demons.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  Duteh 
Government  do  not  take  vigorous  steps  for  the  preservation 
of  these  ruins  from  the  destroying  agency  of  tropical 
vegetation ;  and  for  the  collection  of  the  fine  sculptures 
which  are  everywhere  scattered  over  the  land. 
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Wonosalem  is  situated  about  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  but  unfortunately  it  is  at  a  distance  from  the  forest, 
and  is  surrounded  by  cofTee-plantations,  thickets  of  bamboo, 
and  coarse  grasses.  It  was  too  far  to  walk  back  daily  to  the 
forest,  and  in  other  directions  I  could  find  no  collecting 
groimd  for  insecta  The  place  was,  however,  famous  for 
peacocks,  and  my  boy  soon  shot  several  of  these  magni- 
ficent birds,  whose  flesh  we  found  to  be  tender,  white,  and 
delicate,  and  similar  to  that  of  a  turkey.  The  Java 
peacock  is  a  different  species  from  that  of  India,  the  neck 
being  covered  with  scale-like  green  feathers,  and  the  crest 
of  a  different  form ;  but  the  eyed  train  is  equally  large  and 
equally  beautiful  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  geographical 
distribution  that  the  peacock  should  not  be  found  in 
Sumatra  or  Borneo,  while  the  superb  Aigus,  Fire-backed, 
and  Ocellated  pheasants  of  those  islands  are  equally  un- 
known in  Java.  Exactly  parallel  is  the  fact  that  in  Ceylon 
and  Southern  India,  where  the  peacock  abounds,  there  are 
none  of  the  splendod  Lophophori  and  other  gorgeous 
pheasants  wliich  inhabit  Northern  India.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  peacock  can  admit  of  no  rivals  in  its  domain. 
Were  these  birds  rare  in  their  native  country,  and  unknown 
alive  in  Europe,  they  would  assuredly  be  considered  aa 
the  true  princes  of  the  feathered  tribes,  and  altogether 
unrivalled  for  stateliness  and  beauty.  As  it  is,  I  suppose 
scarcely  any  one  if  asked  to  fix  upon  the  most  beautiful 
bird  in  the  world  would  name  the  peacock,  any  more 
than  the  Papuan  savage  or  the  Bugis  trader  would  fix 
upon  the  bird  of  paradise  for  the  same  honour. 

Three  days  after  my  arrival  at  Wonosalem,  my  friend 
Mr.  Ball  came  to  pay  me  a  visit  He  told  me  that  two 
evenings  before,  a  boy  had  been  killed  and  eaten  by  a  tiger 
close  to  Modjo-agong.  He  was  riding  on  a  cart  drawn  by 
bullocks,  and  was  coming  home  about  dusk  on  the  main 
road ;  and  when  not  half  a  mile  from  the  village  a  tiger 
sprang  upon  him,  carried  him  off  into  the  jungle  close  by, 
and  devoured  him.  Next  morning  his  remains  were  dis- 
covered, consisting  only  of  a  few  mangled  bones.  The 
Waidono  had  got  together  about  seven  hundred  men,  and 
was  in  cliaso  of  tlio  animal,  whicli,  I  afterwards  lieard, 
they  found  and  killed.     They  only  use  spears  when  in 
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pursuit  of  a  tiger  in  this  way.  They  surround  a  largo  tract 
nf  country,  and  draw  gradually  together  till  the  animal  is 
enclosed  in  a  compact  ring  of  armed  men.  When  he  seeR 
there  is  no  escape  he  generally  makes  a  spring,  and  is 
received  on  a  dozen  spears,  and  almost  instantly  stabbed 
to  death.  The  skin  of  an  animal  thus  killed  is,  of  course, 
worthless,  and  in  this  case  the  skull,  which  I  had  begged 
Mr.  Ball  to  secure  for  me,  was  hacked  to  pieces  to  divide 
the  teeth,  which  are  worn  as  charms. 

After  a  week  at  Wonosalem,  I  returned  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  to  a  village  named  Djapannan,  which  was 
surrounded  by  several  patches  of  forest,  and  seemed  alto- 
gether pretty  well  suited  to  my  pursuits.  The  chief  of 
the  village  had  prepared  two  small  bamboo  rooms  on 
one  side  of  his  own  courtyard  to  accommodate  me,  and 
seemed  inclined  to  assist  me  as  much  as  he  could.  Tlie 
weather  was  exceedingly  hot  and  dry,  no  rain  having 
fallen  for  several  months,  and  there  was,  in  consequence, 
a  great  scarcity  of  insects,  and  especially  of  beetles.  I 
thei*efore  devoted  myself  chiefly  to  obtaining  a  good  set  of 
the  birds,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  tolerable  collection. 
All  the  peacocks  we  had  hitherto  shot  had  had  short  or 
imperfect  tails,  but  I  now  obtained  two  magnificent  speci- 
mens more  than  seven  feet  long,  one  of  which  I  preserved 
entire,  wliile  I  kept  the  train  only  attached  to  the  tail  of 
two  or  three  others.  When  this  bii*d  is  seen  feeding  on 
the  ground,  it  appears  wonderful  how  it  can  rise  into  the 
lir  with  such  a  long  and  cumbersome  train  of  feathers. 
It  does  so  however  with  great  ease,  by  running  quickly  for 
a  short  distance,  and  then  rising  obliquely ;  and  will  fly 
over  trees  of  a  considerable  height.  I  also  obtained  hen^ 
a  specimen  of  the  rare  green  jungle-fowl  (Gallus  furcatus), 
whose  back  and  neck  arc  beautifully  scaled  with  bronzy 
feathers,  and  whose  smooth-edged  oval  comb  is  of  a  violet 
puqile  colour,  changing  to  green  at  the  base.  It  is  also 
remarkable  in  possessing  a  single  large  wattle  beneath  its 
throat,  brightly  coloured  in  three  patches  of  red,  yellow,  and 
hlue.  The  common  jungle-cock  (Gallus  bankiva)  was  also 
obtained  here.  It  is  almost  exactly  like  a  common  game- 
cock, but  the  voice  is  different,  being  much  shorter  and 
more   abrupt;   whence  its  native  name  is  Bekiiko.     Six 
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different  kinds  of  woodpeckers  and  four  kiDgSahora  were 
found  here,  the  fine  horabill.  Buceros  lunatua,  more  than 
four  feet  long,  Hud  the  pretty  little  lorikeet,  Loriculua 
pusiUns,  Bcaroely  more  than  as  many  inches. 

One  morning,  as  I  was  preparing  and  arranging  my 
specimena,  I  was  told  there  was  to  be  a  trial ;  and  presently 
four  or  five  men 
came  in  and  squat- 
tod  down  on  a  mat 
nnder  the  aodience- 
.'ihed  in  the  court. 
The  chief  then  came 
in  with  his  clerk, 
and  sat  down  oppo- 
sih)  them.  Each 
spoke  in  tnni,  tell- 
■ng  his  own  tale,  and 
then  I  found  out 
that  those  who  firat 
entered  were  the 
prisoner,  accuser, 
policemen,  and  wit- 
ness, and  that  the 
prisoner  was  indica- 
ted solely  by  having 
a  loose  piece  of  cord 
twined  round  hia 
wrists,  but  not  tied. 
It  was  a  case  of  rob- 
bery, and  after  the 
evidence  was  given, 
and  a  few  questions 
had  been  asked  by 
tho  chief,  the  ac- 
cused said  a  few  words,  and  then  sentence  was  pronounced, 
which  was  a  fine.  The  parties  then  got  up  and  walkcl 
away  together,  seeming  quite  friendly ;  and  throughout 
there  was  nothing  in  the  manner  of  any  one  present  indi- 
cating passion  or  ill-feeling — a  very  good  illustration  of 
tlie  Malayan  type  of  character. 

In  a  month's  collecting  at  Wonosalcm  and  Djaponnan 
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I  accumulated  ninety-eight  species  of  birds,  but  a  most 
miserable  lot  of  insects.  I  then  determined  to  leave  East 
Java  and  try  the  more  moist  and  luxuriant  districts  at  the 
M'estern  extremity  of  the  island.  I  returned  to  Sourabaya 
by  water,  in  a  roomy  boat  which  brought  myself,  servants, 
and  baggage  at  one-fifth  the  expense  it  had  cost  me  to 
come  to  Modjo-kerto.  The  river  has  been  rendered 
navigable  by  being  carefully  banked  up,  but  with  the  usual 
ed'ect  of  rendering  the  adjacent  country  liable  occasionally 
to  severe  floods.  An  immense  traffic  passes  down  this 
river ;  and  at  a  lock  we  passed  through,  a  mile  of  laden 
boats  were  waiting  two  or  three  deep,  which  pass  through 
in  their  turn  six  at  a  time. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  went  by  steamer  to  Batavia, 
where  I  stayed  about  a  week  at  the  chief  hotel,  while 
I  made  arrangements  for  a  trip  into  the  interior.  Tlio 
business  part  of  the  city  is  near  the  harbour,  but  the 
hotels  and  all  the  residences  of  the  officials  and  European 
merchants  are  in  a  suburb  two  miles  off,  laid  out  in  wide 
streets  and  squares  so  as  to  cover  a  great  extent  of  ground. 
This  is  very  inconvenient  for  visitors,  as  the  only  public 
conveyances  are  handsome  two -horse  carriages,  whose 
lowest  charge  is  five  guilders  (8«.  M)  for  half  a  da^,  so 
that  an  hoards  business  in  the  morning  and  a  visit  in 
the  evening  costs  16s.  8(2.  a  day  for  carriage  hire  alone. 

Batavia  agrees  very  well  with  Mr.  Money's  graphic  ac- 
count of  it^  except  that  his  "  clear  canals  *'  were  all  muddy, 
and  his  ''  smooth  gmvel  drives  "  up  to  the  houses  were  one 
and  all  formed  of  coarse  pebbles,  very  painful  to  walk  upon, 
and  hardly  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  Batavia  eveiy- 
body  drives,  as  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  people 
never  walk  in  their  gardens.  The  Hotel  des  Indes  was 
very  comfortable,  each  visitor  having  a  sitting-room  and 
beilroom  opening  on  a  verandah,  where  he  can  take  his 
morning  coffee  and  afternoon  tea.  In  the  centre  of  the 
quadrangle  is  a  building  containing  a  number  of  marble 
batlis  always  ready  for  use;  and  there  is  an  excellent 
tabic  d^hdU  breakfast  at  ten,  and  dinner  at  six,  for  all 
which  there  is  a  moderate  charge  per  day. 

I  went  by  coach  to  Buitenzorg,  forty  miles  inland  and 
about  a  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  celebrated  for  its 
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delicious  climate  and  its  Botanical  Gardens.  With  the 
latter  I  was  somewhat  disappointed.  The  walks  were  all 
of  loose  pebbles,  making  any  lengthened  wanderings  about 
them  very  tiring  and  painful  under  a  tropical  sun.  The 
gardens  are  no  doubt  wonderfully  rich  in  tropical  and 
especially  in  Malayan  plants,  but  there  is  a  great  absence 
of  skilfid  laying-out;  there  are  not  enough  men  to  keep 
the  place  thoroughly  in  order,  and  the  plants  themselves 
are  seldom  to  be  compared  for  luxuriance  and  beauty  to 
the  same  species  grown  in  our  hothouses.  This  can  easily 
be  explained.  The  plants  can  rarely  be  placed  in  natural 
or  very  favourable  conditions.  The  climate  is  either  too 
hot  or  too  cool,  too  moist  or  too  dry,  for  a  leu^e  proportion 
of  them,  and  they  seldom  get  the  exact  quantity  of  shade 
or  the  right  quality  of  sou  to  suit  them.  In  our  stoves 
these  varied  conditions  can  be  supplied  to  each  individual 
plant  far  better  than  in  a  lai^ge  garden,  where  the  fact  that 
the  plants  are  most  of  them  growing  in  or  near  their 
native  country  is  supposed  to  preclude  the  necessity  of 
giving  them  much  individual  attention.  Still,  however, 
there  is  much  to  admire  here.  There  are  avenues  of 
stately  palms,  and  clumps  of  bamboos  of  perhaps  fifty 
different  kinds ;  and  an  endless  variety  of  tropical  shrute 
and  trees  with  strange  and  beautiful  foliage.  As  a  change 
from  the  excessive  heats  of  Batavia,  Buitenzorg  is  a 
delightful  abode.  It  is  just  elevated  enough  to  have 
deliciously  cool  evenings  and  nights,  but  not  so  much  as 
to  require  any  change  of  clotliing ;  and  to  a  person  long 
resident  in  the  hotter  climate  of  the  plains,  the  air  is 
always  fresh  and  pleasant,  and  admits  of  walking  at 
almost  any  hour  of  the  day.  The  vicinity  is  most  pic- 
turesque and  luxuriant,  and  the  great  volcano  of  Gunung- 
Salak,  with  its  truncated  and  ja^ed  summit,  forms  a 
characteristic  background  to  many  of  the  landscapes.  A 
great  mud  eruption  took  place  in  1699,  since  which  date 
the  mountain  has  been  entirely  inactive. 

On  leaving  Buitenzorg,  I  had  coolies  to  carry  my 
baggage  and  a  horse  for  myself,  both  to  bo  changed  every 
six  or  seven  miles.  Tlio  road  roso  gradually,  and  after  tlio 
first  stoge  the  hills  closed  in  a  little  on  each  side,  forming 
a  broad  valley;   and  the  temperature  was  so  cool  and 
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agreeable,  and  the  country  so  interesting,  tlmt  I  preferred 
walking.  Native  villages  imbedded  iu  fruit  tnsos,  and 
pretty  villas  inhabited  by  planters  or  retired  Dutch 
ofHcials,  gave  this  district  a  very  pleasing  and  civilized 
aspect ;  but  what  most  attracted  my  attention  was  the 
system  of  terrace-cultivation,  which  is  here  universally 
adopted,  and  which  is,  I  should  think,  hardly  equalled  in 
the  world.  The  slopes  of  the  main  valley,  and  of  its 
biunches,  were  eveiywhere  cut  in  terraces  up  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  when  they  wound  round  the  recesses 
of  the  liills  produced  all  the  effect  of  magnificent  amphi- 
theatres. Ilundreds  of  square  miles  of  country  are  thus 
terraced,  and  convey  a  striking  idea  of  the  industry  of  the 
people  and  the  antiquity  of  their  civilization.  These 
terraces  are  extended  year  by  year  as  the  population 
increases,  by  the  inhabitants  of  each  village  working  in 
concert  under  the  direction  of  their  chiefs ;  and  it  is 
perhaps  by  this  system  of  village  culture  alone,  that  such 
extensive  terracing  and  irrigation  has  been  rendered  pos- 
sible. It  was  probably  introduced  by  the  Brahmins  mm 
India,  since  in  those  Malay  countries  where  there  is  no 
trace  of  a  previous  occupation  by  a  civilized  people,  the 
terrace  system  is  unknown.  I  first  saw  this  mode  of  cul- 
tivation in  Bali  and  Lombock,  and,  as  I  shall  have  to 
describe  it  in  some  detail  there  (see  Chapter  X.),  I  need 
say  no  more  al)out  it  in  this  place,  except  that,  owing  to 
the  finer  outlines  and  greater  luxuriance  of  the  country 
iu  West  Java,  it  produces  there  the  most  striking  and 
picturesque  effect.  The  lower  slopes  of  the  mountains  in 
Java  possess  such  a  delightful  climate  and  luxuriant  soil ; 
living  is  so  cheap  and  life  and  property  are  so  secure, 
that  a  considerable  number  of  Europeans  who  have  been 
engaged  in  Government  service,  settle  permanently  in  the 
country  instead  of  returning  to  Europa  They  are  scat- 
tered everywhere  throughout  the  more  accessible  parts  of 
the  island,  and  tend  greatly  to  the  gradual  improvement 
of  the  native  i)opulation,  and  to  the  continued  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 

Twenty  miles  beyond  Buitenzorg  the  post  road  passes 
over  the  Megamendong  Mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
4,500  feet    The  country  is  finely  mountainous,  and  there 
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is  much  virgin  forest  etill  left  upon  the  hills,  together  with 
Boiue  of  the  oldest  coffee-plantations  in  Java,  where  the 
plants  have  attained  almost  the  dimensions  of  forest  trees, 
About  500  feet  below  the  summit  level  of  the  poaa  there 
is  a  road-heeper'a  liut,  half  of  which  I  hired  for  a  fortnight, 
89  the  country  looked  proniiaing  for  iiiaking  collections. 
1  almost  immediately  found  that  the  productions  of  West 


Java  were  remarkably  diiTerent  from  those  of  the  eastern 
part  of  the  ialand ;  and  that  all  the  more  remarkable  and 
characteristic  Javanese  birds  and  insects  were  to  bo  found 
here.  On  the  very  first  day,  my  hunters  obtained  for  me  tlie 
elegaut  yellow  and  green  trogon  (llarpactes  Reinwardti},  the 
gorgeous  little  minivet  flycatcher  (Pericrocotus  miniatus), 
wliicli  looks  like  a  flame  of  lire  as  it  flutters  among  the 
bushes,  and  the  rare  and  curious  black  and  crimson  oriole 
(Analcipus  sanguinolentus),  all  of  them  species  which  are 
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found  only  in  Java,  and  even  seem  to  be  confined  to  its 
Avestern  portion.  In  a  week  I  obtained  no  less  than 
twenty-four  species  of  birds,  which  I  had  not  found  in 
the  east  of  the  island,  and  in  a  fortnight  this  number 
increased  to  forty  species,  almost  all  of  wnich  are  peculiar 
to  the  Javanese  fauna.  Large  and  handsome  butterflies 
were  also  tolerably  abimdant.  In  dark  ravines,  and  occa- 
sionally on  the  roadside,  I  captured  the  superb  Papilio 
arjuna,  whose  wings  seem  powdered  with  grains  of  golden 
green,  condensed  into  bands  and  moon-shaped  spots ;  while 
the  elegantly-formed  Papilio  coon  was  sometimes  to  be 
found  fluttering  slowly  along  the  shady  pathways  (see 
figure  at  page  129).  One  day  a  boy  brought  mo  a  butter- 
*  fly  between  his  fingers,  perfectly  unhurt  lie  had  caught 
it  as  it  was  sitting  with  wings  erect,  sucking  up  the  liquid 
from  a  muddy  spot  by  the  roadside.  Many  of  the  finest 
tropical  butterflies  have  this  habit,  and  they  are  generally 
so  intent  upon  their  meal  that  they  can  be  easily  ap- 
proached and  captured.  It  proved  to  be  the  rare  and 
curious  Oharaxes  kadenii.  remarkable  for  having  on  each 
hind  wing  two  curved  tails  like  a  pair  of  callipers.  It  was 
the  only  specimen  I  ever  saw,  and  is  still  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  its  kind  in  English  collections. 

In  the  east  of  Java  I  had  suffered  from  the  intense  heat 
and  drought  of  the  dry  season,  which  had  been  very 
iniinical  to  insect  life.  Hero  1  had  got  into  tlio  other 
extreme  of  (lamp,  wet,  and  cloudy  weather,  which  was 
equally  unfavourable.  During  the  month  which  I  spent 
in  the  interior  of  West  Java,  I  never  had  a  really  hot  fine 
day  throu;,^hout.  It  rained  almost  every  afternoon,  or 
dens(*  inisLs  cauio  down  from  the  mountains,  which  equally 
stopped  collecting,  and  rendered  it  most  diflicult  to  dry  my 
8|)oeinK!n8,  so  that  1  really  had  no  chance  of  getting  a  fair 
sani])Ki  of  Javaneso  entomology. 

\\y  far  the  most  interesting  incident  in  my  visit  to  Java 
was  a  trip  to  the  summit  of  the  Pangerango  and  Gedeh 
mountains ;  the  foi-mer  an  extinct  volcanic  cone  about 
10,000  feet  high,  the  latter  an  active  crater  on  a  lower 
portion  of  the  same  mountain  range.  Tchipanas,  about 
four  miles  over  the  Megamendong  Pass,  is  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.    A  small  country  house  for  the  Governor- 
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General  and  a  branch  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  are  situated 
here,  the  keeper  of  which  accommodated  me  with  a  bed 
for  a  night.    There  are  many  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs 
planted  here,  and  large  quantities  of  European  vegetables 
are  grown  for  the  Governor-Greneral's  tabla     By  the  side 
of  a  little  torrent  that  bordered  the  garden,  quantities  of 
orchids  were  cultivated,  attached  to  the  trunks  of  trees,  or 
suspended  from  the  branches,  forming  an  interesting  open- 
air  orchid-house.     As  I  intended  to  stay  two  or  three 
nights  on  the  mountain  I  engaged  two  coolies  to  carry  my 
bs^ggage,  and  with  my  two  hunters  we  started  early  the 
next  morning.     The  first  mile  was  over  open  country, 
which  brought  us  to  the  forest  that  covers  the  whole 
mountain  fi-om  a  heiglit  of  about  5.000  feet     The  next 
mile  or  two  was  a  tolerably  stoep  asdont  through  a  grand 
virgin  forest,  the  trees  being  of  great  size,  and  the  under- 
growth consisting  of  fine  herbaceous  plants,  tree-ferns, 
and  shrubby  vegetation.     I  was  struck  by  the  immense 
number  of  ferns  that  grew  by  the  side  of  the  road.     Their 
variety  seemed  endless,  and  I  was  continually  stopping  to 
admire  some  new  and  interesting  forms.    I  could  now  well 
understand  what  I  had  been  told  by  the  gardener,  that 
300  species  had  been  found  on  this  one  mountain.    A 
little  before  noon  we  reached  the  small  plateau  of  Tjiburong 
at  the  foot  of  the  steeper  part  of  the  mountain,  where 
there  is  a  plank-house  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 
Close  by  is  a  picturesque  waterfall  and  a  curious  cavern, 
which  I  had  not  time  to  explore.     Continuing  our  ascent 
the  road  became  narrow,  rugged  and  steep,  winding  zigzag 
up  the  cone,  which  is  covered  with  irregular  masses  of 
rock,  and  overgrown  with  a  dense  luxuriant  but  less  lofty 
v^etation.     We  passed  a  torrent  of  water  which  is  not 
much  lower  than  the  boiling  point,  and  has  a  most  singular 
appearance  as  it  foams  over  its  rugged  bed,  sending  up 
clouds  of  steam,  and  often  concealed  by  the  overhanging 
herbage  of  ferns  and  lycopodia,  which  here  thrive  with 
more  luxuriance  than  elsewhere. 

At  about  7,500  feet  we  came  to  another  hut  of  open 
bamboos,  at  a  place  called  Kandang  Badak,  or  "  Rhinoceros- 
field/*  which  we  were  going  to  make  our  temporary  abode. 
Here  was  a  small  clearing,  with  abundance  of  tree-ferns 
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and  some  young  plantations  of  Cinchona.  As  there  was  now 
a  thick  mist  and  drizzling  rain,  I  did  not  attempt  to  go  on  to 
the  summit  that  evening,  but  made  two  visits  to  it  during 
my  stay,  as  well  as  one  to  the  active  crater  of  Gcdqh.  This 
is  a  vast  semicircular  chasm,  bounded  by  black  perpendicular 
walls  of  rock,  and  surrounded  by  miles  of  rugged  scoria- 
covered  slopes.  The  crater  itself  is  not  very  deep.  It 
exhibits  patches  of  sulphur  and  variously-coloured  vol- 
canic products,  and  emits  from  several  vents  continual 
streams  of  smoke  and  vapour.  The  extinct  cone  of  Pan- 
gerango  was  to  me  more  interesting.  The  summit  is  an 
irregular  undulating  plain  with  a  low  bordering  ridge,  and 
one  deep  lateral  chasm.  Unfortunately  there  was  per- 
petual mist  and  rain  either  above  or  below  us  all  the 
time  I  was  on  the  mountain ;  so  that  I  never  once  saw  the 
plain  below,  or  had  a  glimpse  of  the  magnificent  view 
which  in  fine  weather  is  to  be  obtained  from  its  summit 
Notwithstanding  this  drawback  I  enjoyed  the  excursion 
exceedingly,  for  it  was  the  first  time  I  had  been  high 
enough  on  a  mountain  near  the  Equator  to  wateh  the 
change  from  a  tropical  to  a  temperate  flora.  I  will  now 
briefly  sketch  these  changes  as  I  observed  tliem  in  Java. 

On  ascending  the  mountain,  we  first  meet  with  tem- 
perate forms  of  herbaceous  ])lants,  so  low  as  3,000  feet, 
whore  stmwlKirriea  and  violets  begin  to  gi*ow,  but  (lie 
former  are  tasteless,  and  the  latter  have  very  small  and 
Dale  flowers.  Weedy  CompositiO  also  begin  to  give  a 
tluropean  aspect  to  the  wayside  herbage.  It  is  between 
2,000  and  5,000  feet  that  the  forests  and  ravines  exhibit 
the  utmost  development  of  tropical  luxuriance  and  beauty. 
The  abundance  of  noble  Tree-ferns,  sometimes  fifty  feet 
high,  contributes  greatly  to  the  general  effect,  since  of  all 
the  forms  of  tropical  vegetation  they  are  certainly  the  most 
striking  and  beautiful  Some  of  the  deep  ravines  which 
have  been  cleared  of  large  timber  are  full  of  them  from 
top  to  bottom  ;  and  where  the  road  crosses  one  of  these 
vaJleys,  the  view  of  their  feathery  crowns,  in  varied 
positions  above  and  below  the  eye,  ofl'ers  a  spectacle  of 
picturesque  beauty  never  to  be  foigottea  Tlie  splendid 
foliage  of  the  broad-leaved  Musaceae  and  Zingiberacea^, 
vrith  their  curious  and  brilliant  flowers ;  and  the  elegant  and 
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varied  forms  of  pUnta  allied  to  Begonia  and  Melastoma, 
continually  attract  the  attention  in  this  region.  Filling 
up  the  spaces  between  the  trees  and  larger  plants,  on 
every  trank  and  stuiqp  and  branch,  are  hosts  of  Orchids, 
Fenis  and  Lycopoda,  which  wave  and  hang  and  inter- 
twine in  ever-varying  complexity.  At  about  5,000  feet 
I  fitBt  saw  horsetails  (Equisetnm),  very  like  our  own 
species.  At  6,000 
feet,  Haspberries 
abound,  and  thence 
to  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  there  are 
three  species  of  eat- 
able Bubus.  At  7,000 
feet  C'ypreflses  ap- 
pear, and  the  forest 
trees  become  reduced 
in  size,  and  more 
covered  with  mosses 
and  lichens.  From 
this  point  upward 
these  rapidly  in- 
crease, 80  that  the 
blocks  of  rock  and  , 
scoria  that  form  the  \ 
mountain  slope  are 
completely  hidden  in 
a  mossy  vegetation. 
At  about  8,000  feet 
European  forms  of  ( 
plants  become  abun- 
dant Several  species 
of  Honey-anckle,  St. 
■Tohn'a-wort,  and 
Guelder-rose  abound, 
and  at  about  9,000 
feet    we    first    meet  pubuu  iHnuALrt. 

with    the    rare    and 

beaatiful  Royal  Cowslip  (Primula  imperialis),  which  is 
said  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world  but  on  this 
solitary  mountain  summit     It  has  a  tall,  stout  stem,  some- 
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times  more  than  three  feet  high,  the  root  leaves  are  eighteen 
inches  long,  and  it  bears  several  whorls  of  cowslip-like 
llowei-s,  instead  of  a  terminal  cluster  only.  ^  The  forest  trees, 
gnarled  and  dwarfed  to  the  dimensions  of  bushes,  reach 
up  to  the  very  rim  of  the  old  crater,  but  do  not  extend 
over  the  hollow  on  its  summit.  Here  we  find  a  good 
deal  of  open  ground,  with  thickets  of  shrubby  Artemisias 
and  Gnaphaliums,  like  our  southernwood  and  cudweed,  but 
six  or  eight  feet  high ;  while  Buttercups,  Violets,  Whortle- 
berries, Sow-thistles,  Cliickweed,  white  and  yellow  Ora- 
ciferie,  Plantain,  and  annual  gi'asses  everywhere  abound. 
Where  there  are  bushes  and  shrubs,  the  St  Johii's-wort 
and  Honeysuckle  grow  abundantly,  while  the  Imperial 
Cowslip  (inly  exhibits  its  elegant  blossoms  under  the 
damp  shade  of  the  thickets. 

Mr.  Motley,  who  visited  the  mountain  in  the  dry  season, 
and  paid  much  attention  to  botany,  gives  tlie  following 
list  of  genera  characteristic  of  distant  and  more  temperate 
regions  : — Two  species  of  Violet,  three  of  lianunculus, 
three  of  Impatiens,  eight  or  ten  of  Bubus,  and  species 
of  Primula,  Hypericum,  Swertia,  Convallaria  (Lily  of  the 
Valley),  Vaccinium  (Cranberry),  Rhododendron,  Gnapha- 
lium,  Polygonum,  Digitalis  (Foxglove),  Lonicera  (Honey- 
suckle), Plantago  (Rib-grass),  Artemisia  (Wormwood), 
lobelia,  Oxalis  (Wood-sorrel),  Quercus  (Oak),  and  Taxus 
(Yew).  A  few  of  the  smaller  plants  (Plantago  iimjor  and 
lunceolata,  Sonchus  oleracous,  and  Artemisia  vulgaris)  ai'o 
identical  with  European  species. 

The  fact  of  a  vegetation  so  closely  allied  to  that  of 
Europe  occurring  on  isolated  mountain  peaks,  in  an  island 
south  of  the  Equator,  while  all  the  lowlands  for  thousands 
of  miles  around  are  occupied  by  a  ilora  of  a  totally 
different  character,  is  very  extraordinary ;  and  has  only 
recently  received  an  intelligible  explanation.  The  Peak 
of  Teneriffe,  which  rises  to  a  greater  height  and  is  much 
nearer  to  Europe,  contains  no  such  Alpine  flom ;  neither 
do  the  mountains  of  lk)urbon  and  Mauritius.  The  case 
of  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Java  is  therefore  somewhat 
exceptional,  but  there  are  several  analogous,  if  not  exactly 
parallel  cases,  that  will  enable  us  better  to  understand 
in  what  way   the  phenomena  may  possibly  have  been 
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brought  about  The  higher  peaks  of  the  Alps  and  even 
of  the  Pyrenees,  contain  a  number  of  plants  absolutely 
identic<il  with  those  of  Lapland,  but  nowhere  found  in 
the  intervening  plains.  On  the  summit  of  the  White 
Mountains,  in  the  United  States,  every  plant  is  identical 
with  species  growing  in  Labrador.  In  these  cases  all 
ordinary  means  of  transport  fail.  Most  of  the  plants 
have  heavy  seeds,  wliich  could  not  jwssibly  be  carried 
such  immense  distances  by  the  wind;  and  the  agency  of 
birds  in  so  effectually  stocking  these  Alpine  heights  is 
equally  out  of  the  question.  The  diOiculty  was  so  great, 
that  some  naturalists  were  driven  to  believe  that  these 
species  were  all  separately  created  twice  over  on  these 
distant  peaks.  The  determination  of  a  recent  glacial  epoch, 
however,  soon  ofTercd  a  nmch  more  satisfactory  sohition, 
and  one  that  is  now  universally  accepted  by  men  of  science. 
At  this  period,  when  the  mountains  of  Wales  were  full 
of  glaciers,  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Central  Europe, 
and  much  of  America  north  of  the  great  lakes,  were 
covered  with  snow  and  ice,  and  had  a  climate  resembling 
that  of  Labrador  and  Greenland  at  the  present  day,  an 
Arctic  flora  covered  all  these  regions.  AJs  this  epoch  of 
cold  passed  away,  and  the  snowy  mantle  of  the  country, 
with  the  glaciers  that  descend^  from  every  mountain 
ttummit,  receded  up  their  slopes  and  towards  the  north 
pole,  the  plants  receded  also,  always  clinging  aa  now  to 
the  margins  of  the  perpetual  snow  line.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  same  species  are  now  found  on  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  of  temperate  Europe  and  America,  and  in  the 
barren  north-polar  regions. 

But  there  is  another  set  of  facts,  which  help  us  on 
another  step  towards  the  case  of  the  Javanese  mountain 
flora.  On  the  higher  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  on  the  tops 
of  the  mountains  of  Central  India  and  of  Abyssinia,  a 
number  of  plants  occur  which,  though  not  identical  witli 
those  of  European  mountains,  belong  to  the  same  genera, 
and  are  said  by  botanists  to  represent  them;  and  most 
of  these  could  not  exist  in  the  warm  intervening  plains. 
Mr.  Darwin  believes  that  this  class  of  facts  can  be 
explained  in  the  same  way;  for, during  the  greatest  severity 
of  the  glacial  epoch,  temperate  forms  of  plants  will  have 
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extended  to  the  confines  of  the  tropics,  and  on  its  de- 
parture, will  have  retreated  up  these  southein  mountains. 
OS  well  as  noi-thward  to  the  plains  and  hiils  of  Europe. 
But  in  this  cose,  the  time  elapsed,  and  the  great  change 
of  conditions,  have  allowed  many  of  these  plants  to  become 
so  modified  that  we  now  consider  them  to  be  distinct 
species.  A  variety  of  other  facts  of  a  similar  nature,  have 
led  him  to  believe  that  tlie  depression  of  temperature  was 
at  one  time  sufficient  to  allow  a  few  north-temperato 
plants  to  cross  the  Equator  (by  the  most  elevated  routes) 
and  to  reach  the  Antarctic  regions,  where  they  are  now 
found.  The  evidence  on  which  this  belief  rests,  will  be 
found  in  the  latter  part  of  Chapter  II.  of  the  "  Origin 
of  Species;"  and,  accepting  it  for  the  present  as  an 
hypothesis,  it  enables  us  to  account  for  the  presence  of 
a  flora  of  European  type  on  the  volcanoes  of  Java. 

It  will,  however,  naturally  be  objected  that  there  is 
a  wide  expanse  of  sea  between  Java  and  the  continent, 
which  would  have  effectually  prevented  the  immigration 
of  temperate  forms  of  plants  during  the  glacial  epoch. 
This  would  undoubtedly  be  a  fatal  objection,  were  there 
not  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  Java  has  been 
fonnorly  connected  with  Asia,  and  that  the  union  must 
have  occurred  at  about  the  epoch  required.  The  most 
striking  proof  of  such  a  junction  is,  that  the  great  Mam- 
malia of  Java,  the  rhinoceros,  the  tiger,  and  the  Banteng 
or  wild  ox,  occur  also  in  Siam  and  Bunnah,  and  these 
would  certainly  not  have  been  introduced  by  man.  The 
Javanese  peacock  and  several  other  birds  are  also  common 
to  these  two  coimtriea ;  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
species  are  distinct,  though  closely  allied,  indicating  that 
a  considerable  time  (required  for  such  modification)  has 
elapsed  since  the  separation,  while  it  has  not  been  so  long 
as  to  cause  an  entire  change.  Now  this  exactly  cor- 
responds with  the  time  we  should  require  since  the 
temperate  forms  of  plants  entered  Java.  These  are 
almost  all  now  distinct  species  ;  but  the  changed  conditions 
imder  which  they  are  now  forced  to  exist,  and  the  proba- 
bility of  some  of  them  having  since  died  out  on  the  con- 
tinent of  India,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  Javanese 
species  being  diflereni 
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Til  my  more  special  pursuits,  I  had  very  little  success 
upon  the  mountain ;  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  excessively 
uupropitious  weather  and  the  shortness  of  my  stay.  At 
from  7,000  to  8,000  feet  elevation,  I  obtained  one  of  the 
most  lovely  of  the  small  fruit  pigeons  (Ptilonopus  rosei- 
collis),  whose  entire  head  and  neck  are  of  an  exquisite 
rosy  pink  colour,  contrasting  finely  with  its  otherwise 
green  plumage ;  and  on  the  very  summit,  feeding  on  the 
ground  among  the  strawberries  that  have  been  planted 
there,  I  obtained  a  dull-coloured  thrush,  with  the  form 
and  habits  of  a  starling  (Turdus  fumidus).  Insects  were 
almost  entirely  absent,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  extreme 
dampness,  and  I  did  not  get  a  single  butterfly  the  whole 
trip  ;  yet  I  feel  sure  that,  during  tlie  dry  season,  a  week's 
residence  on  this  mountain  would  well  repay  the  collector 
in  every  department  of  natural  history. 

After  my  return  to  Toego,  I  endeavoured  to  find  another 
locality  to  collect  in,  and  removed  to  a  cofrco-plantation 
some  miles  to  the  north,  and  tried  in  succession  higher 
and  lower  stations  on  the  mountain ;  but  I  never  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  insects  in  any  abundance,  and  birds 
were  far  less  plentiful  than  on  the  Megamendong  Moun- 
tain. The  weather  now  became  more  rainy  than  ever, 
and  as  the  wet  season  seemed  to  have  set  in  in  earnest, 
I  returned  to  Batavia,  packed  up  and  sent  off  my  col- 
lections, and  left  by  steamer  on  November  1st  for  Banca 
and  Sumatra. 


ClIAPTEK  VIII. 

SUMATRA. 

(NOVEMBER  1861  TO  JANUARY  1862.) 

rpHE  mail  steamer  from  Batavia  to  Singapore  took  me  to 
-L  Muntok  (or  as  on  English  maps,  "Minto"),  the  chic! 
town  mid  port  of  Banca.  Here  I  stayed  a  day  or  two,  till  I 
could  obtain  a  boat  to  take  mo  across  the  straits,  and  u]) 
the  river  to  Palembang.     A  few  walks  into  the  country 
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showed  mo  that  it  was  very  hilly,  and  full  of  gmnitic  and 
laterite  rocks,  with  a  dry  and  stunted  forest  vegetation ; 
and  I  couhl  find  very  few  insects.  A  good-sized  open 
sailing-boat  took  me  across  to  the  mouth  of  the  Palembang 
river,  where  at  a  fishing  village,  a  rowing-boat  was  hired 
to  take  me  up  to  Palembang,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  by  water.  Except  when  the  wind  was  strong  and 
favourable  we  could  only  proceed  with  the  tide,  and  the 
banks  of  the  river  were  generally  flooded  Nipa-swamps,  so 
that  the  hours  we  were  obliged  to  lay  at  anchor  passed 
very  heavily.  lieaching  Palembang  on  the  8th  of  Novem- 
ber, I  was  lodged  by  the  Doctor,  to  whom  I  had  brought 
a  letter  of  introduction,  and  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
where  I  could  find  a  good  locality  for  collecting.  Every 
one  assui*cd  me  that  I  should  have  to  ^o  a  very  long  way 
further  to  find  any  diy  forest,  for  at  this  season  tlie  whole 
country  for  many  miles  inland  was  flooded.  I  therefore 
had  to  stay  a  week  at  Palembang  before  I  could  determine 
on  my  future  movements. 

The  city  is  a  large  one,  extending  for  three  or  four  miles 
along  a  fine  curve  of  the  river,  which  is  as  wide  as  the 
Thames  at  Greenwich.  The  stream  is,  however,  much 
narrowed  by  the  houses  which  project  into  it  upon  piles, 
und  within  these,  again,  there  is  a  row  of  houses  built  upon 
l^reut  biun1)oo  nifis,  wliich  are  moored  bv  rattan  cables 
to  the  shore  or  to  ))iles,  and  rise  and  fall  with  the  tide. 
The  wliole  river- front  on  both  sides  is  chiefly  formed  of 
buch  houses,  and  they  are  mostly  shops  open  to  the  water, 
and  only  raised  a  foot  above  it,  so  that  by  taking  a  small 
boat  it  is  easy  to  go  to  market  and  purchase  anything  that 
is  to  be  had  in  Palembang.  The  natives  are  true  Malays, 
never  building  a  house  on  dry  land  if  they  can  find  water 
to  set  it  in,  and  never  going  anywhere  on  foot  if  they  can 
reach  the  place  in  a  boat.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  are  Chinese  and  Arabs,  who  carry  on  all  the 
trade  ;  while  the  only  Europeans  are  the  civil  an,d  military 
officials  of  the  Dutch  Government  The  town  is  situated 
at  the  head  of  the  delta  of  the  river,  and  between  it  and 
the  sea  there  is  very  little  ground  elevated  above  high- 
water  mark;  while  for  many  miles  further  inland,  the 
banks  of  the  main  stream  and  its  numerous  tributaries  are 
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swampy,  and  in  the  wet  season  flooded  for  a  considerable 
distance.  Palembang  is  built  on  a  patch  of  elevated 
ground,  a  few  miles  in  extent,  on  the  north  bank  of  tlie 
river.  At  a  spot  about  three  miles  from  tlie  town  tliis 
rises  into  a  little  hill,  the  top  of  which  is  held  sacred  by 
the  natives,  and  is  shaded  by  some  fine  trees,  inhabited  by 
a  colony  of  squirrels,  which  have  become  half  tame.  On 
liolding  out  a  few  crumbs  of  bread  or  any  fruit,  they  come 
running  down  the  trunk,  take  the  morsel  out  of  your 
fingers,  and  dart  away  instantly.  Their  tails  are  canied 
erect,  and  the  hair,  which  is  ringed  with  grey,  yellow,  and 
brown,  radiates  unifonnly  around  them,  and  looks  exceed- 
ingly pretty.  They  have  somewhat  of  the  motions  of 
mice,  coming  on  with  little  starts,  and  gazing  intently 
with  their  large  black  eyes,  before  venturing  to  advance 
further.  The  manner  in  which  Malays  often  obtain  the 
confidence  of  wild  animals  is  a  very  pleasing  trait  in  their 
character,  and  is  due  in  some  degree  to  the  quiet  delibera- 
tion of  their  manners,  and  their  love  of  repose  rather  than 
of  action.  The  young  are  obedient  to  the  wishes  of  their 
elders,  and  seem  to  feel  none  of  that  propensity  to  mischief 
which  European  boys  exhibit.  How  long  would  tame 
squirrels  continue  to  inhabit  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  an 
[English  village,  even  if  close  to  the  church  ?  They  would 
soon  be  pelted  and  driven  away,  or  snared  and  coined  in 
a  whirling  cage.  I  have  never  heard  of  these  pretty 
animals  being  tamed  in  this  way  in  England,  but  I  should 
think  it  might  be  easily  done  in  any  gentleman's  park, 
and  they  would  certainly  be  as  pleasing  and  attractive  as 
they  would  be  uncommon. 

After  many  inquiries,  I  found  that  a  da}^s  journey  by 
water  above  Palembang  there  commenced  a  military  road, 
which  extended  up  to  the  mountauis  and  even  across  to 
Bencoolen,  and  I  determined  to  take  this  route  and  travel 
on  till  I  found  some  tolerable  collecting  ground.  By  this 
means  I  should  secure  dry  land  and  a  good  road,  and  avoid 
the  rivers,  which  at  this  season  are  very  tedious  to  ascend 
owing  to  the  powerful  currents,  and  very  unproductive  to 
the  collector  owing  to  most  of  the  lands  in  their  vicinity 
being  under  water.  Leaving  early  in  the  morning  we  did 
not  reach  Lorok,  the  village  where  the  road  begins,  till 
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late  at  night  I  stayed  there  a  few  days,  but  found  that 
almost  all  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  not  under  water  was 
cultivated,  and  that  the  only  forest  was  in  swamps  which 
were  now  inaccessible.  The  only  bird  new  to  me  which  I 
obtained  at  Lorok  was  the  fine  long-tailed  parroquet 
(Palffiomis  longicauda).  The  people  here  assured  me  that 
tlie  country  was  just  the  same  as  this  for  a  very  long  way 
— more  than  a  week's  journey,  and  they  seemed  hardly  to 
have  any  conception  of  an  elevated  forest-clad  country,  so 
that  I  began  to  think  it  would  be  useless  going  on,  as  the 
time  at  my  disposal  was  too  short  to  make  it  worth  my 
while  to  spend  much  more  of  it  in  moving  about.  At 
length,  however,  I  found  a  man  who  knew  the  country, 
and  was  more  intelligent ;  and  he  at  once  told  mo  that 
if  I  wanted  forest  I  must  go  to  the  district  of  Itembang, 
which  I  found  on  inquiry  was  about  twenty-five  or  thirty 
miles  off. 

Tlie  road  is  divided  into  regular  stages,  of  ten  or  twelve 
miles  each,  and,  without  sending  on  in  advance  to  have 
coolies  ready,  only  this  distance  can  be  travelled  in  a  day. 
At  each  station  there  ai-e  houses  for  the  accommodation 
of  passengers,  with  cooking-house  and  stables,  and  six  or 
eight  men  always  on  guard.  There  is  an  established 
system  for  coolies  at  fixed  rates,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  villages  all  taking  their  turn  to  be  subject  to 
coolie  service,  as  well  as  that  of  guards  at  the  station 
for  live  days  at  a  time.  This  arrangement  makes  travel- 
lin<^  veiy  easy,  and  was  a  great  convenience  for  me.  I  had 
a  pleasant  walk  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  in  the  morning, 
and  the  rest  of  the  day  could  stroll  about  and  explore 
tlio  villa^^e  and  neighlMiurhood,  having  a  house  ready  to 
occupy  without  any  fonnalities  whatever.  In  three  days 
I  reached  Moera-dua,  the  iinsb  village  in  Ilembang,  and 
finding  the  country  dry  and  undulating,  with  a  good 
sprinkling  of  forest,  I  determined  to  remain  a  short  time 
and  try  the  neighbourhood.  Just  opposite  the  station 
was  a  small  but  deep  river,  and  a  good  bathing-place; 
and  l»eyond  the  village  was  a  fine  patch  of  forest,  through 
which  the  road  passed,  overshadowed  by  magnificent  trees, 
which  partly  tempted  me  to  stay;  but  after  a  fortnight 
I  could  find  no  good  place  for  insects,  and  very  few  birds 
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difTerent  from  the  common  specieB  of  Malacca.  I  there- 
fore moved  ou  another  stage  to  Lobo  Raman,  where  the 
guard-house  ia  situated  quite  by  itself  in  the  forest,  ue-arly 
a  mile  from  each  of  three  villages,  Tliia  was  very  ogree- 
ahlc  to  me,  aa  I  could  move  almut  without  having  every 
motion  watched  by  crowds  of  men  women  and  cliildren, 
and  1  had  also  a  much  greater  variety  of  walks  to  each 
gf  the  villages  and  the  plantations  arouud  them. 

The  villages  of  the  Suniatran  Malays  are  somewhat 
peculiar  and  very  picturesque.  A  apace  of  some  acres  is 
surrounded  with  &  high  fence,  and  over  this  area  the  houses 
are  thickly  strewn  without  the  least  attempt  at  rejjulaiity 
Tall  cocoa-nut  trees  grow  abundantly  between  them,  and 


the  ground  is  bore  and  smooth  with  the  trampling  of  many 
feet.  Hie  houses  are  raised  about  six  feet  on  post*,  the 
best  being  entirely  built  of  planks,  others  of  bamboo.  The 
former  are  always  more  or  leas  ornamented  with  carving, 
and  have  bigh-pitched  roofs  and  overlianging  caves.  The 
gable  ends  and  all  the  chief  poets  ami  lieanis  are  some- 
times covered  with  exceedingly  tasteful  carved  work,  mid 
tlua  is  still  more  the  case  in  the  district  of  Mcnangkabo, 
further  west     Tlie  lloor  ia  mode  of  split  bamboo,  and  ia 
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mthcT  sha^y,  and  thcro  is  no  sign  of  anything  we  should 
call  furniture.  Hiore  arc  no  benches  or  chairs  or  stools, 
but  merely  the  level  floor  covered  with  mats,  on  which  the 
inmates  sit  or  lie.  The  aspect  of  the  village  itself  is  very 
neat,  the  ground  being  often  swept  before  the  chief  houses ; 
but  very  bad  odours  abound,  owing  to  there  being  under 
every  house  a  stinking  mud-hole,  formed  by  all  waste 
liquids  and  refuse  matter,  poured  dovm  throu^^h  the  floor 
above.  In  most  other  things  Malays  are  tolerdbly  clean — 
in  some  scrupulously  so;  and  this  peculiar  and  nasty 
custom,  which  is  almost  universal,  arises,  I  have  little 
doubt,  from  their  having  been  originally  a  maritime  and 
water-loving  people,  who  built  their  houses  on  posts  in  the 
water,  and  only  migrated  gradually  inland,  first  up  the 
rivers  and  streams,  and  then  into  the  dry  interior.  Habits 
wliich  were  at  once  so  convenient  and  so  cleanly,  and 
which  had  been  so  long  practised  as  to  become  a  portion 
of  the  domestic  life  of  the  nation,  were  of  course  continued 
when  the  first  settlers  built  their  houses  inland;  and  with- 
out a  regular  system  of  drainage,  the  arrangement  of  the 
villages  is  such,  that  any  other  system  would  be  very 
inconvenient 

In  all  these  Sumatran  villages  I  found  considerable 
dilliculty  in  getting  anything  to  eat.  It  was  not  the 
season  for  vegetables,  and  when,  after  much  trouble,  J 
managed  to  procure  some  yams  of  a  curious  variety,  1 
found  them  hard  and  scarcely  eatable.  Fowls  were  very 
scarce ;  and  fruit  was  reduced  to  one  of  the  poorest  kinds 
of  banana.  The  natives  (during  the  wet  season  at  least) 
live  exclusively  on  rice,  as  the  poorer  Irish  do  on  potatoes. 
A  pot  of  rice  cooked  very  dry  and  eaten  with  salt  and 
rod  pcpi»crs,  twice  a  day,  forms  their  entire  food  during  a 
large  part  of  the  year.  This  is  no  sign  of  poverty,  but  is 
simply  custom;  for  their  wives  and  children  are  loaded 
with  silver  armlets  from  wrist  to  elbow,  and  carry  dozens 
of  silver  coins  strung  round  their  necks  or  suspended  from 
their  ears. 

As  I  had  moved  away  from  Palembang,  I  had  found  the 
Malay  spoken  by  the  common  people  less  and  less  pure, 
/ill  at  length  it  became  quite  unintelligible,  although  the 
continual  recurrence  of  many  well-known  words  assured 
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me  it  was  a  form  of  Malay,  and  enabled  me  to  guesa  at 
the  main  subject  of  conversation.  This  district  had  a 
very  bad  reputation  a  few  years  ago,  and  travellers  were 
frequently  robbed  and  murdered.  Fights  between  village 
and  village  were  also  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  many 
lives  were  lost,  owing  to  disputes  about  boundaries  or 
intrigues  with  women.  Now,  however,  since  the  country 
has  been  divided  into  districts  under  "  CoutroUeurs,"  who 
visit  every  village  in  turn  to  hear  complaints  and  settle 
disputes,  such  things  are  no  more  heard  of.  This  is  one  of 
the  numerous  examples  I  have  met  with  of  the  good  effects 
of  the  Dutch  Government.  It  exercises  a  strict  surveil- 
lance over  its  most  distant  possessions,  establishes  a  form 
of  government  well  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  people, 
reforms  abuses,  punishes  crimes,  and  makes  itself  every- 
where respected  by  the  native  population. 

Tiobo  llaman  is  a  central  point  of  the  east  end  of 
Sumatra,  being  abotit  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from 
the  sea  to  the  east,  north,  and  west.  The  surface  is 
undulating,  with  no  mountains  or  even  hills,  and  there  is 
no  rock,  the  soil  being  generally  a  red  friable  clay. 
Numbers  of  small  streams  and  rivers  intersect  the  country, 
and  it  is  pretty  equally  divided  between  open  clearings 
and  patches  of  forest,  both  virgin  and  second  growth,  with 
abundance  of  fruit  trees ;  and  there  is  no  lack  of  paths  to 
get  about  in  any  direction.  Altogether  it  is  the  very 
country  that  would  promise  most  for  a  naturalist,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  at  a  more  favourable  time  of  year  it  would 
prove  exceedingly  rich ;  but  it  was  now  the  rainy  season, 
when,  in  the  very  best  of  localities,  insects  are  always 
scarce,  and  there  being  no  fruit  on  the  trees  there  was 
also  a  scarcity/ of  birds.  During  a  month's  collecting,  I 
added  only  three  or  four  new  species  to  mj'  list  of  birds, 
although  I  obtained  very  fine  specimens  of  many 
which  were  rare  and  hiteresting.  In  butterflies  I  was 
rather  more  successful,  obtaining  several  fine  species 
quite  new  to  me,  and  a  considerable  number  of  very 
rare  and  beautiful  insects.  I  will  give  hero  some  account 
of  two  species  of  butterflies,  which,  though  very  common 
in  collections,  present  us  with  peculiarities  of  the  highest 
interest. 
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Tlie  firet  ia  the  handsome  Fapilio  memnon,  a  eplendid 
liuttcrlly  of  a  dooi*  block  colour,  dotted  over  wiLli  liiiea  oiid 
groups  of  scales  of  a,  clear  aahy  blue.  Its  wings  are  five 
inches  in  expanse,  and  the  hind  wings  are  rounded,  with 
scalloped  edges.  This  applies  to  the  males ;  but  tlie  females 
are  very  different,  and  vary  so  mnch  that  they  were  once 
supposed  to  form  several  distinct  species.  They  may  be 
divided  into  two  groups — those  which  resemble  the  male  - 
III  shape,  and  those  which  differ  entirely  from  liim  in  the 


outline  of  the  wings.  The  first  vary  mucli  in  colour, 
being  often  nearly  white  with  dusky  yellow  and  red 
markings,  but  such  differences  often  occur  in  butterflies. 
The  second  group  are  much  more  extraordinary,  and  would 
never  be  supposed  to  be  the  same  insect,  since  the  hind 
wings  are  lengthened  out  into  laigo  spoon-shaped  tails,  no 
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mdiment  of  which  is  ever  to  be  perceived  in  the  males  or 
iD  the  ordinarr  form  of  females.  These  tailed  females  are 
never  of  the  dark  and  blue-glossed  tints  which  prevail  in 
the  male  and  often  occur  in  the  females  of  the  same  form, 
hut  are  invariably  ornamented  with  Btripes  and  patches  of 
white  or  buff,  occnpjing  the  larger  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  hind  winga.  This  peculiarity  of  colouring  led  me  to 
discover  that  this  eztraordinaty  female  closely  reBembles 
(when  flying)  another  butterfly  of  the  same  genns  but  of  a 
different  group  (Fapilio  coon) ;  and  that  we  have  here  8 


case  of  mimicry  similar  to  those  bo  well  illustrated  and 
explained  by  Mr.  Bates.'  That  the  resemblance  is  not 
accidental  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact,  that  in  tlie 
North  of  India,  where  Fapilio  coon  ia  replaced  by  an 
allied  form  (Fapilio  Doubledayi)  having  red  spota  in  place 
of  yellow,  a  (Josely-allied  species  or  variety  of  Fapilio 
memnon  (F.  androgeus),  has  the  tailed  female  also  red 
spotted.  The  use  and  reason  of  this  resemblance  appears 
to  be,  that  the  butterflies  imitated  belong  to  a  section  of 
the  genus  Fapilio  which  from  somo  cause  or  other  are  not 
attacked  by  birds,  and  by  so  closely  resembling  these  in 
form  and  colour  the  female  of  Memnon  and  its  ally,  also 
B  Arauoui^" 
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oscapo  persecution.  Two  otlior  apeoies  of  thiB  soine  section 
(Papilio  antiphus  and  Papilio  polvphontefl)  are  bo  doeolv 
imitated  by  two  female  forms  of  rapilio  theseus  (whidi 
comes  in  the  same  section  with  Memnon),  that  they  com- 
pletely deceived  the  Dutch  entomologist  De  Haan,  and  be 
accordingly  classed  them  as  the  same  species  I 

But  the  most  curious  fact  connected  with  these  distinct 
forms  is,  that  they  are  both  the  offspring  of  either  form. 
A  single  brood  of  larvas  were  bred  in  Java  by  a  Dutch 
entomologist,  and  produced  males  as  well  as  tailed  and 
tailless  females,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  is  always  the  case,  and  that  forms  intermediate  in 
character  never  occur.  To  illustrate  these  phenomena^  let 
us  suppose  a  roaming  Englishman  in  some  remote  island 
to  have  two  wives — one  a  black-haired  red-skinned 
Indian,  the  other  a  woolly-headed  sooty^skinned  negress ; 
and  that  instead  of  the  children  being  mulattoes  of  brown 
or  dusky  tints,  mingling  the  characteristics  of  each  parent 
in  varying  degrees,  all  the  boys  should  be  as  fair-skinned 
and  blue-eyed  as  their  father,  while  the  girls  should 
altogether  resemble  their  mothers,  This  would  be  thought 
strange  enough,  but  the  case  of  these  butterflies  is  yet 
more  extraordinary,  for  each  mother  is  capable  not  only  of 

{)roducing  male  offspring  like  the  father,  and  female  like 
lerself,  but  also  other  females  like  her  follow  wife,  and 
altogether  differing  from  herself  1 

The  other  species  to  which  I  have  to  direct  attention  is 
the  Kallinia  parolckta,  a  butterfly  of  the  same  family 
group  as  our  Purple  Emperor,  and  of  about  the  same  size 
or  larger.  Its  upper  surface  is  of  a  rich  purple,  variously 
tinged  with  ash  colour,  and  across  the  fore  wings  there  is 
a  broad  bar  of  deep  orange,  so  that  when  on  the  wing  it  is 
very  conspicuous.  This  species  was  not  uncommon  in  dry 
woods  and  thickets,  and  I  often  endeavoured  to  capture  it 
without  success,  for  after  flying  a  short  distance  it  would 
enter  a  bush  among  dry  or  dead  leaves,  and  however  care- 
fully I  crept  up  to  the  spot  I  could  never  discover  it  till 
it  would  suddenly  start  out  again  and  then  disappear  in  a 
similar  placa  At  length  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see 
the  exact  spot  where  the  butterfly  settled,  and  though  I 
lost  sight  of  it  for  some  time,  I  at  length  discovered  tlutt  it 
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wag  close  before  my  eyes,  but  that  in  its  position  of  repose 
it  8o  closely  resembled  a  dead  lenf  attached  to  a  twig  as 
almost  certainly  to  deceive  the  eye  even  when  gaziog  full 


upoD  it.  t  captured  several  flpecimcns  on  tlic  wing,  and 
waa  able  fully  to  nnderaLiDd  the  vzy  in  which  thi* 
wonderful  reaemblance  ia  produced. 
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The  end  of  tlio  upper  wings  terminates  in  a  fine 
point,  just  as  the  leaves  of  many  tropical  shrubs 
and  trees  are  pointed,  while  the  lower  wings  are  some- 
what more  obtuse,  and  are  lengthened  out  into  a  short 
thick  tail.  Between  these  two  points  there  runs  a  dark 
curved  line  exactly  representing  the  midrib  of  a  lea^  and 
from  this  radiate  on  each  side  a  few  oblique  nmrks  which 
well  imitate  the  lateral  veins.  These  marks  are  more 
clearly  seen  on  the  outer  portion  of  the  base  of  the  wings, 
and  on  the  inner  side  towards  the  middle  and  apex,  and 
they  are  produced  by  striae  and  markings  which  are  very 
common  in  allied  species,  but  which  are  here  modified  ana 
strengthened  so  as  to  imitate  more  exactly  the  venation  of 
a  leaf.  The  tint  of  the  under  surface  varies  much,  but 
it  is  always  some  ashy  brown  or  reddish  colour,  which 
matches  with  those  of  dead  leaves.  The  habit  of  the 
species  is  always  to  rest  on  a  twig  and  among  dead  or 
dry  leaves,  and  in  this  position  with  the  wings  closely 
pressed  together,  their  outline  is  exactly  that  of  a  mode- 
rately-sized leaf,  slightly  curved  or  shrivelled.  The  tail 
of  the  hind  wings  forms  a  perfect  stalk,  and  touches  the 
stick  while  the  insect  is  supported  by  the  middle  pair  of 
legs,  which  are  not  noticed  among  the  twigs  and  fibres 
that  surround  it.  The  head  and  antennae  are  drawn  back 
between  the  wings  so  as  to  be  quite  concealed,  and  there 
is  a  little  notch  hollowed  out  at  the  very  base  of  the 
wings,  which  allows  the  head  to  be  retracted  sufficiently. 
All  these  varied  details  combine  to  produce  a  disguise 
that  is  so  complete  and  marvellous  as  to  astonish  every 
one  who  observes  it;  and  the  habits  of  the  insects  are 
such  as  to  utilize  all  these  peculiarities,  and  render  them 
available  in  such  a  manner  as  to  remove  all  doubt  of 
the  purpose  of  this  singular  case  of  mimicry,  which  is 
undoubtedly  a  protection  to  the  insect.  Its  strong  and 
swift  flight  is  sufficient  to  save  it  from  its  enemies  when 
on  the  wing,  but  if  it  were  equally  conspicuous  when  at 
rest  it  could  not  long  escape  extinction,  owing  to  the 
attacks  of  the  insectivorous  birds  and  reptiles  that  abound 
in  the  tropical  forests.  A  very  closely  allied  species, 
Kallima  inachis,  inhabits  India,  where  it  is  very  common, 
and  specimens    are  sent  in    every  collection   from  the 
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Himalayas.  On  examining  a  number  of  these^  it  will  be 
seen  that  no  two  are  alike,  but  all  the  variations  correspond 
to  those  of  dead  leaves.  Every  tint  of  yellow,  ash,  brown, 
and  red  is  found  here,  and  in  many  specimens  there  occur 
patches  and  spots  formed  of  small  black  dots,  so  closely 
resembling  the  way  in  which  minute  fungi  grow  on  leaves 
that-  it  is  almost  impossible  at  first  not  to  believe  that 
fungi  have  grown  on  the  butterflies  themselves  I 

If  such  an  extraordinary  adaptation  as  this  stood  alone, 
itinrould  be  very  difficult  to  offer  any  explanation  of  it ;  but 
although  it  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  case  of  protective 
imitation  known,  there  are  hundreds  of  similar  resem- 
blances in  nature,  and  from  these  it  is  possible  to  deduce 
a  general  theory  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
slowly  brought  about.  The  principle  of  variation  and  that 
of  "  natural  selection,"  or  survival  of  the  fittest,  as  elabo- 
rated by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  celebrated  "  Origin  of  Species," 
offers  the  foundation  for  such  a  theory ;  and  I  have  myself 
endeavoured  to  apply  it  to  all  the  chief  cases  of  imitation 
in  an  article  published  in  the  Westminster  Review  for  1867, 
entitled  "  Mimicry,  and  other  Protective  Besemblances 
among  Animals,"  to  which  any  reader  is  referred  who 
wishes  to  know  more  about  this  subject 

In  Sumatra,  monkeys  are  very  abundant,  and  at  Lobo 
Baman  they  used  to  frequent  the  trees  which  overhang 
the  guard-house,  and  give  me  a  fine  opportunity  of 
observing  their  gambols.  Two  species  of  Semnopithecus 
were  most  plentiiul — monkeys  of  a  slender  form,  with  very 
long  tails.  Not  being  much  shot  at  they  are  rather  bold, 
and  remain  quite  unconcerned  when  natives  alone  are 
present ;  but  when  I  came  out  to  look  at  them,  they  would 
stare  for  a  minute  or  two  and  then  make  off.  They  take 
tremendous  leaps  from  the  branches  of  one  tree  to  those  of 
another  a  little  lower,  and  it  is  very  amusing  when  one 
strong  leader  takes  a  bold  jump,  to  see  the  others  following 
with  more  or  less  trepidation ;  and  it  often  happens  that 
one  or  two  of  the  last  seem  quite  unable  to  make  up  their 
minds  to  leap  till  the  rest  are  disappearing,  when,  as  if  in 
desperation  at  being  left  alone,  they  throw  themselves 
fnintically  into  the  air,  and  often  go  crashing  through  the 
slender  branches  and  fall  to  the  ground. 
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A  very  curious  apo,  the  Siamang,  was  also  rather  abundant, 
but  it  is  much  less  bold  than  the  monkeys,  keeping  to  the 
virgin  forests  and  avoiding  villages.  This  species  is  allied  to 
the  little  long-armed  apes  of  the  genus  Hylobates,  but  is 
considerably  larger,  and  differs  from  them  by  having  the  two 
first  fingers  of  the  feet  united  together,  nearly  to  the  end^ 
whence  its  Latin  name,  Siamanga  syndactyly  It  moves 
much  more  slowly  than  the  active  Hylobates,  keeping 
lower  down  in  trees,  and  not  indulging  in  such  tremendous 
leaps ;  but  it  is  still  very  active,  and  by  means  of  its  im- 
mense long  arms,  five  feet  six  inches  across  in  an  adult 
about  three  feet  high,  can  swing  itself  along  among  the 
trees  at  a  great  rate.  I  purchased  a  small  one,  which  had 
been  caught  by  the  natives  and  tied  up  so  tightly  as  to 
hurt  it.  It  was  rather  savage  at  first,  and  tried  to  bite;  but 
when  we  had  released  it  and  given  it  two  poles  under  the 
verandah  to  hang  upon,  securing  it  by  a  short  cord, 
running  along  the  pole  with  a  ring,  so  that  it  could  move 
easily,  it  became  more  contented,  and  would  swing  itself 
about  with  great  rapidity.  It  ate  almost  any  kind  of  fruit 
and  rice,  and  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  brought  it  to  England, 
but  it  died  just  before  I  started.  It  took  a  dislike  to  me 
at  first,  which  I  tried  to  get  over  by  feeding  it  constantly 
myself.  One  day,  however,  it  bit  me  so  sharply  while  givhig 
it  food,  that  I  lost  patience  and  gave  it  rather  a  severe 
beating,  which  I  regretted  afterwards,  as  fit)m  that  time  it 
disliked  me  more  than  ever.  It  would  allow  ray  Malay 
boys  to  play  with  it,  and  for  hours  together  would  swing 
by  its  arms  from  pole  to  pole  and  on  to  the  rafters  of  the 
verandah,  with  so  much  ease  and  rapidity,  that  it  was  a 
constant  source  of  amusement  to  us.  When  I  returned  to 
Singapore  it  attracted  great  attention,  as  no  one  had  seen 
a  Siamang  alive  before,  although  it  is  not  uncommon  in 
some  parts  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 

As  the  Orang-utan  is  known  to  inhabit  Sumatra,  and 
was  in  fact  first  discovered  there,  I  made  many  inquiries 
about  it;  but  none  of  the  natives  had  ever  heard  of  such  an 
animal,  nor  could  I  find  any  of  the  Dutch  officials  who 
knew  anything  about  it.  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that 
it  does  not  inhabit  the  great  forest  plains  in  the  east  of 
Sumatra  where  one  would  naturally  expect  to  find  it,  but 
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is  probably  confined  to  a  limited  region  in  the  north-west — 
a  part  of  the  island  entirely  in  the  hands  of  native  rulei*8. 
The  other  great  Mammalia  of  Sumatra,  the  elephant  and 
the  rhinoceros,  are  more  widely  distributed ;  but  the  former 
is  much  more  scarce  than  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and 
seems  to  retire  rapidly  before  the  spread  of  cultivation. 
About  Lobo  Baman  tusks  and  bones  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  forest,  but  the  living  animal  is  now  never  seen. 
The  rhinoceros  (Ehinoceros  sumatranus)  still  abounds,  and 
I  continually  saw  its  tr^ks  and  its  dung,  and  once  dis- 
turbed one  feeding,  which  went  crashing  away  through  the 
jungle,  only  perknitting  me  a  momentary  glimpse  of  it 
through  the  detiSd  underwood.  I  obtained  a  toletftbly 
perfect  craxdumi  atid  4  number  of  teeth,  which  were  jpicked 
up  by  the  hativea 

Another  oUriotm  animal,  which  I  had  met  with  in  Singa- 
pore and  in  ]3otneO|  bub  Which  was  more  abundant  here,  is 
the  Galeopithectis,  bf  Hyiiig  lemtu^.  This  creature  has  a 
broad  membrane  extendii^  all  round  its  body  to  the 
extremities  of  the  toes,  and  to  the  point  of  the  rather  long 
tail  This  enables  it  to  pass  obliquely  through  the  air 
fiK>m  one  tree  to  anothet..  It  is  sluggish  in  its  motions,  at 
least  by  day,  going  up  a  tree  by  short  runs  of  a  few  feet, 
and  then  stopping  a  moment  as  if  the  action  was  difilcult 
It  rests  during  the  day  clinging  to  the  trunks  of  trees,  where 
its  olive  or  brown  fUr,  motUed  with  irregular  whitish  spots 
and  blotches,  resembles  closely  the  colour  of  mottled  bark, 
and  no  doubt  helps  to  protect  it  Once,  in  a  bright 
twilight,  I  saw  one  of  these  animals  run  up  a  trunk  in 
A  tather  open  place,  and  then  glide  obliquely  through  the 
air  to  another  tree,  on  which  it  alighted  near  its  base,  and 
iinmediately  began  to  ascend.  I  paced  the  distance  from 
the  one  tree  to  the  other,  and  found  it  to  be  seventy  yards ; 
and  the  amount  of  descent  t  estimated  at  not  more  than 
thirty-five  or  forty  feet,  or  less  than  one  in  five.  This  I 
think  proves  that  the  animal  must  have  some  power  of 
guiding  itself  through  the  air,  otherwise  in  so  long  a  dis- 
tance it  would  have  little  chance  of  alighting  exactly  upon 
the  trunk.  Like  the  Cuscus  of  the  Molucc^afl,  tlio  Gaico- 
pitliocus  feeds  chiolly  on  luavos,  and  posscssos  a  very 
voluminous  stomach  and  long  convoluted  intestines.     Ihe 
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braia  is  very  small,  and  the  animal  possesses  such  remark- 
able tenacit}'  of  life,  that  it  ia  exce^ingly  dii&cult  to  kill 
it  by  any  ordinary  means.    The  tail  is  prehensile,  and  is 


probably  made  use  of  as  an  additional  support  while  feed- 
ing. It  is  said  to  have  only  a  single  young  one  at  a  tim^ 
and  my  own  observation  confirms  this  statement,  for  1 
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once  shot  a  female,  with  a  very  small  blind  and  naked 
little  creature  clinging  closely  to  its  breast,  which  was 
quite  bare  and  much  wrinkled,  reminding  me  of  the  young 
of  Marsupials,  to  which  it  seemed  to  form  a  transition. 
On  the  back,  and  extending  over  the  limbs  and  membrane, 
the  fur  of  these  animals  is  short,  but  exquisitely  soft, 
resembling  in  its  texture  that  of  *the  Chinchilla. 

I  returned  to  Palembang  by  water,  and  wliilo  staying  a 
day  at  a  villaj;e  while  a  boat  was  being  made  watertight, 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  male,  female,  and  young 
bird  of  one  of  the  large  hornbills.  I  had  sent  my  hunters 
to  shoot,  and  while  I  was  at  breakfast  they  returned, 
bringing  me  a  fine  large  male,  of  the  Buceros  bicomis, 
which  one  of  them  assured  me  he  had  shot  while  feeding 
the  female,  which  was  shut  up  in  a  hole  in  a  tree.  I  had 
often  read  of  this  curious  habit,  and  immediately  returned 
to  the  place,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  natives.  After 
crossing  a  stream  and  a  bog,  we  found  a  lai^e  tree  lean- 
ing over  some  water,  and  on  its  lower  side,  at  a  height  of 
about  twenty  feet,  appeared  a  small  hole,  and  what  looked 
like  a  quantity  of  mud,  which  I  was  assured  had  been 
used  in  stopping  up  the  large  hola  After  a  while  we 
heard  the  harsh  cry  of  a  bird  inside,  and  could  see  the 
white  extremity  of  its  beak  put  out  I  offered  a  rupee  to 
any  one  who  would  go  up  and  get  out  the  bird,  with  tlie 
egg  or  young  one;  but  they  all  declared  it  was  too  difficult, 
and  they  were  afraid  to  try.  I  therefore  very  reluctantly 
came  away.  In  about  an  hour  afterwards,  much  to  my 
surprise,  a  tremendous  loud  hoarse  screaming  was  heard, 
and  the  bird  was  brought  mo,  together  with  a  young  one 
which  had  been  found  in  the  hole.  This  was  a  most 
curious  object,  as  lai^e  as  a  pigeon,  but  without  a  particle 
of  plumage  on  anv  part  of  it.  It  was  exceedingly  plump 
and  soft,  and  with  a  semi-transparent  skin,  so  that  it 
looked  more  like  a  bag  of  jelly,  with  head  and  feet  stuck 
on,  than  like  a  real  bird. 

The  extraordinary  habit  of  the  male,  in  plastering  up  the 
female  with  her  egg,  and  feeding  her  during  the  whole  time 
of  incubation,  and  till  the  young  one  is  fledged,  is  common 
to  several  of  the  large  hornbills,  and  is  one  of  those  strange 
facts  in  natural  history  which  are  "  stranger  than  fiction.' 
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CHAPTER  IX 

NATUBAL  mSTOBY  OF  THE  INDO-MALAY  ISLANDS. 

IN  the  first  chapter  of  this  work  I  have  stated  generally 
the  reasons  which  lead  us  to  conclude  that  uie  laiqge 
islands  in  the  western  portion  of  the  Archipelago-— Java, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo — as  well  as  the  Malay  peninsula  and 
the  Philippine  islands,  have  been  recently  separated  from 
the  continent  of  Asia.  I  now  propose  to  give  a  sketch  oi 
the  Natural  History  of  these,  which  I  term  Sie  Indo-Malay 
islands,  and  to  show  how  far  it  supports  this  view,  and 
how  much  information  it  is  able  to  give  us  of  the  antiquity 
and  origin  of  the  separate  islands. 

Tlie  flora  of  the  Archipelago  is  at  present  so  imperfectly 
known,  and  I  have  myself  paid  so  little  attention  to  it^ 
that  I  caiinot  draw  from  it  many  facts  of  importanca  The 
Malayan  type  of  vegetation  is  however  a  very  important 
one ;  and  Dr.  Hooker  informs  us,  in  his  "  Flora  Indica," 
that  it  spreads  over  all  the  moister  and  more  equable  parts 
of  India,  and  that  many  plants  found  in  Ceylon,  the  Hima- 
layas, the  Nilghiri,  and  Khasia  mountains  are  identical  with 
those  of  Java  and  the  Malay  peninsula.  Among  the  more 
clmractcristic  ftjrins  of  this  flora  are  the  rattans — climbing 
pahns  of  the  genus  Calamus,  and  a  great  variety  of  tall, 
as  well  as  stem  less  pahns.  Orchids,  Arace(B,  Zingiberace®, 
and  ferns  are  especially  abundant,  and  the  genus  Gramma- 
tophyllum — a  gigantic  epiphytal  orchid,  whose  clusters  of 
leaves  and  flower-stems  are  ten  or  twelve  feet  long — is 
peculiar  U)  it.  Here,  too,  is  the  domain  of  the  wonderful 
pitcher  plants  (Nci)cnthacea)),  which  are  only  represented 
elsewhere  by  solitary  species  in  Ceylon,  Madagascar,  the 
Seychelles,  Celebes,  and  the  Moluccas.  Those  celebrated 
fruits,  the  Mangosteen  and  the  Durian,  are  natives  of  this 
region,  and  will  hardly  grow  out  of  the  Archipelago.  The 
mountain  plants  of  Java  have  already  been  alluded  to  as 
showing  a  former  connexion  with  the  continent  of  Asia ; 
and  a  still  more  extraordinary  and  more  ancient  connexion 
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with  Australia  has  been  indicated  by  Mr,  Low's  collectioDs 
from  the  summit  of  Kini-balou,  the  loftiest  moimtain  in 
Borneo 

Planta  have  much  greater  facilities  for  passing  acrosa 
arms  of  the  sea  than  animals.  The  lighter  seeds  are  easily 
carried  by  the  winds,  and  many  of  them  are  specially 
adapted  to  be  so  carried.     Others  can  float  a  long  tdme 


nnliurt  in  the  water,  and  ate  drifted  by  winds  and  currents 
to  distant  shores.  Pigeons,  and  oUier  fruit-eating  bii-ds,  are 
also  the  means  of  distributing  plants,  since  the  seeds 
readily  germinate  after  passing  through  their  bodies.  It 
thus  happens  that  plants  which  grow  on  shores  and  low- 
lands have  a  wide  dUttibution,  and  it  requires  an  extensive . 
knowledge  of  the  species  of  each  island  to  determine  tlie 
relations  of  their  floras  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  At 
present  we  have  no  such  complete  knowledge  of  the  botany 
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of  the  several  islands  of  the  Archipelago ;  and  it  is  only  by 
such  striking  phenomena  as  the  occurrence  of  northern  and 
even  European  genera  on  the  summits  of  the  Javanese 
mountains  that  we  can  prove  the  former  connexion  of  that 
island  with  the  Asiatic  continent  With  land  animals,  how- 
ever, the  case  is  very  different  Their  means  of  passing  a 
wide  expanse  of  sea  are  far  more  restricted  Their  distri- 
bution has  been  more  accurately  studied,  and  wo  possess 
a  much  more  complete  knowledge  of  such  groups  as 
mammals  and  birds  in  most  of  the  islands,  than  we  do  of 
the  plants.  It  is  these  two  classes  which  will  supply  us 
with  most  of  our  facts  as  to  the  geographical  distribution 
of  organized  beings  in  this  region. 

The  number  of  Mammalia  known  to  inhabit  the  Indo- 
Malay  region  is  very  considerable,  exceeding  170  species. 
With  the  exception  of  the  bats,  none  of  these  have  any 
regular  means  of  passing  arms  of  the  sea  many  miles  in 
extent,  and  a  considemtion  of  their  distribution  must 
therefore  greatly  assist  us  in  determining,  whether  these 
islands  have  ever  been  connected  with  each  other  or  witli 
the  continent  since  the  epoch  of  existing  species. 

The  Quadrumana  or  monkey  tribe  form  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  this  regioa  Twenty-four  dis- 
tinct species  are  known  to  inhabit  it,  and  these  are  distri- 
buted with  tolerable  uniformity  over  the  islands,  nine 
being  found  in  Java,  ten  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  eleven  in 
Sumatra,  and  thirteen  in  liorneo.  The  gi^eat  man-Iiku 
Orang-utans  are  found  only  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo ;  the 
curious  Siumang  (next  to  them  in  size)  in  Sumatra  and 
Malacca ;  tlie  long-nosed  monkey  only  in  Borneo ;  while 
every  island  has  representatives  of  the  Gibbons  or  long- 
armed  apes,  and  of  monkeys.  The  lemur-like  animals, 
Nycticebus,  Tarsius,  and  Galeopithecus,  are  found  in  all 
the  islands. 

Seven  species  found  on  the  Malay  peninsula  extend 
also  into  Sumatra,  four  into  Borneo,  and  three  into  Java ; 
while  two  range  into  Siam  and  Burmah,  and  one  into 
North  India.  With  the  exception  of  the  Orang-utan, 
the  Siamang,  the  Tarsius  spectrum,  and  the  Galeopi- 
thecus, all  the  Malayan  genera  of  Quadrumana  are  re- 
presented  in  India  by  closely  allied  species,  although. 
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owing  to  the  limited  range  of  most  of  these  animals,  so 
few  are  absolutely  identicd. 

Of  Camivora,  thirty-three  species  are  known  from  the 
Indo-Malay  regipn,  of  which  about  eight  are  found  also 
in  Burmah  and  India.  Among  these  are  the  tiger,  leopard, 
a  tiger-cat,    civet,  and  otter;    while  out  of  the  twenty 

fenera  of  Malayan  Camivora,  thirteen  are  represented  in 
ndia  by  more  or  less  closely  allied  species.  As  an  ex- 
ample, the  curious  Malayan  glutton  (Helictis  orientalis)  is 
represented  in  Northern  India  by  a  closely  allied  species 
Helictis  nipalensiR. 

The  hoofed  animals  are  twenty-two  in  number,  of  which 
about  seven  extend  into  Burmah  and  India.  All  the  deer 
are  of  peculiar  species,  except  two,  which  range  from 
Malacca  into  India.  Of  the  cattle,  one  Indian  species 
reaches  Malacca,  while  the  Bos  sondaicus  of  Java  and 
Borneo  is  also  found  in  Siam  and  Burmah.  A  goat-like 
animal  is  found  in  Sumatra  which  has  its  representative 
in  India ;  while  the  two-homed  rhinoceros  of  Sumatra 
and  the  single-homed  species  of  Java,  long  supposed  to  be 
peculiar  to  these  islands,  are  now  both  ascertained  to 
exist  in  Burmah,  Pegu,  and  Moulmein.  The  elephant  of 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Malacca  la  now  considered  to  bo 
identical  with  that  of  Ceylon  and  India. 

In  all  other  groups  of  Mammalia  the  same  general 
phenomena  recur.  A  few  species  are  identical  with  those 
of  India.  A  much  larger  number  are  closely  allied  or 
representative  forms ;  while  there  are  always  a  small 
number  of  peculiar  genera,  consisting  of  animals  imlike 
those  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  There  are 
about  fifty  bats,  of  which  less  than  one-fourth  are  Indian 
species ;  thirty-four  Bodents  (squirrels,  rats,  &c.),  of  which 
six  or  eight  only  are  Indian ;  and  ten  Insectivora,  with  one 
exception  peculiar  to  the  Malay  region.  The  squirrels  are 
very  abundant  and  characteristic,  only  two  species  out  of 
twenty-five  extending  into  Siam  and  Burmah.  The 
Tupaias  are  curious  insect-eaters,  which  closely  resemble 
squirrels,  and  are  almost  confined  to  the  Malay  islands,  as 
are  the  small  feather-tailed  Ptilocerus  lowii  of  Borneo, 
and  the  curious  long-snouted  and  naked-tailed  GymnuruA 
rafflesii 
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As  the  Malay  peninsula  is  a  part  of  the  continent  of 
Asia,  the  question  of  the  former  union  of  the  islands  to 
the  mainland  will  be  best  elucidated  by  studying  the 
species  which  are  foimd  in  the  former  district,  and  also  in 
some  of  the  islands.  Now,  if  we  entirely  leave  out  of  con- 
sideration the  bats,  which  have  the  power  of  flight,  there 
are  still  forty-eight  species  of  mammals  common  to  the 
Malay  peninsula  and  the  three  large  islands.  Among  these 
are  seven  Quadrumana  (apes,  monkeys,  and  lemurs),  aniTn^l^y 
who  pass  their  whole  existence  in  forests,  who  never  swim, 
and  who  would  be  quite  unable  to  traverse  a  single  mile  of 
sea;  nineteen  Camivora,  some  of  which  no  doubt  might 
cross  by  swimming,  but  we  cannot  suppose  so  large  a 
number  to  have  passed  in  tliis  way  across  a  strait  which, 
except  at  one  point,  is  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles  wide  ;  and 
five  hoofed  animals,  including  the  Tapir,  two  species  of 
rhinoceros,  and  an  elephant.  Besides  these  tnere  are 
thirteen  Bodents  and  four  Insectivora,  including  a  shrew- 
mouse  and  six  squirrels,  whose  unaided  passage  over 
twenty  miles  of  sea  is  even  moi*e  inconceivable  than  that 
of  the  larger  animals. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  cases  of  the  same  species 
inhabiting  two  of  the  more  widely  separated  islands,  the 
difficulty  is  much  increased.  Borneo  is  distant  nearly 
150  miles  from  Biliton,  which  is  about  fifty  miles  from 
Iknca,  and  this  Urtoeu  from  Sumatra,  yet  there  are  no 
less  than  thirty-six  species  of  mammals  common  to  ]3omcH) 
and  Sumatra.  Java  again  is  more  than  250  miles  from 
Borneo,  yet  these  two  islands  have  twenty-two  species  in 
common,  including  monkeys,  lemurs,  wild  oxen,  squirrels, 
and  shrews.  These  facts  seem  to  render  it  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  there  has  been  at  some  former  period  a  connexion 
between  all  these  islands  and  the  main  land,  and  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  animals  common  to  two  or  more  of  them 
show  little  or  no  variation,  but  are  often  absolutely  identi- 
cal, indicates  that  the  separation  must  have  been  recent  in 
a  geological  sense  ;  that  is,  not  earlier  than  the  Newer 
Pliocene  epoch,  at  which  time  land  animals  began  to 
assimilate  closely  with  those  now  existing. 

Even  the  bats  furnish  an  additional  argument,  if  one 
were  needed,  to  show  that  the  islands  could  not  have  been 
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peopled  from  each  other  and  from  the  continent  without 
some  former  connexion.  For  if  such  had  been  the  mode  of 
stocking  them  with  animals,  it  is  quite  certain  that  creatures 
which  can  fly  long  distances  would  be  the  first  to  spread 
from  island  to  island,  and  thus  produce  an  almost  perfect 
uniformity  of  species  over  the  whole  region.  But  no  such 
uniformity  exists,  and  the  bats  of  each  island  are  almost, 
if  not  quite,  as  distinct  as  the  other  mammals.  For 
example,  sixteen  species  are  known  in  Borneo,  and  of 
these  ten  are  found  in  Java  and  five  in  Sumatra,  a  propor- 
tion about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Bodents,  which  have  no 
direct  means  of  migration.  We  learn  from  this  fact,  that  the 
seas  which  separate  the  islands  from  each  other  are  wide 
enough  to  prevent  the  passage  even  of  flying  animals,  and 
that  we  must  look  to  the  same  causes  as  having  led  to  tlie 
present  distribution  of  both  groups.  The  only  sufficient 
cause  we  can  imagine  is  the  former  connexion  of  all  the 
islands  with  the  continent,  and  such  a  change  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  what  we  know  of  the  earth's  past  history, 
and  is  rendered  probable  by  the  remarkable  fact  that  a 
rise  of  only  three  hundred  feet  would  convert  the  wide  seas 
that  separate  them  into  an  immense  winding  valley  or  plain 
about  three  himdred  miles  wide  and  twelve  hundred  long. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  birds  which  possess 
the  power  of  flight  in  so  pre-eminent  a  degree,  would  not 
be  Umitod  in  their  range  by  arms  of  the  sea,  and  would 
thus  aflbrd  few  indications  of  the  former  union  or  separa- 
tion of  the  islands  they  inhabit.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case.  A  very  large  number  of  birds  appear  to  be  as  strictly 
limited  by  watery  barriers  as  are  quadrupeds ;  and  as  they 
have  been  so  much  more  attentively  collected,  we  have 
more  complete  materials  to  work  upon,  and  are  enablec 
to  deduce  from  them  still  more  definite  and  satisfactory 
results.  Some  groups,  however,  such  as  the  aquatic  birds, 
the  waders,  and  the  birds  of  prey,  are  great  wanderers; 
other  groups  are  little  known  except  to  ornithologiste.  I 
shall  therefore  refer  chiefly  to  a  few  of  the  best  known 
and  most  remarkable  families  of  birds,  as  a  sample  of  the 
conclusions  furnished  by  the  entire  class. 

The  birds  of  the  Indo-Malay  region  have  a  close  resem- 
blance to  those  of  India ;  for  though  a  very  large  proportion 
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of  tho  spccios  aro  quite  distinct,  there  are  only  about  fifteen 
peculiar  genera,  and  not  a  single  family  group  confined  to 
the  former  district.  If,  however,  we  compare  the  islands 
with  the  Burmese,  Siamese,  and  Malayan  countries,  we 
shall  find  still  less  difference,  and  shall  be  convinced  that 
all  are  closely  united  by  the  bond  of  a  former  union.  In 
such  well-known  families  as  the  woodpeckers,  parrots, 
trogons,  barbets,  kingfishers,  pigeons,  and  pheasants,  we 
find  some  identical  species  spreading  over  all  India,  and 
OS  far  as  Java  and  Borneo,  while  a  veiy  large  proportion 
are  common  to  Sumatra  and  tlie  Malay  peninsula. 

The  force  of  these  facts  can  only  be  appreciated  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  the  islands  of  the  Austi'o-Malay 
region,  and  show  how  similar  barriers  have  entirely 
prevented  the  passage  of  birds  from  one  island  to  another, 
so  that  out  of  at  least  three  hundred  and  fifty  land  birds 
inhabiting  Java  and  Borneo,  not  more  than  ten  have 
passed  eastward  into  Celebes.  Yet  the  Straits  of  Macassar 
are  not  nearly  so  wide  as  the  Java  sea,  and  at  least  a 
hundred  species  are  common  to  Borneo  and  Java. 

I  will  now  give  two  examples  to  show  how  a  know- 
ledge of  the  distribution  of  animals  may  reveal  unsus- 
pected facts  in  the  past  history  of  the  earth.  At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Sumatra,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
strait  about  fifteen  miles  wide,  is  the  small  rocky  island  of 
Banca,  celebrated  for-its  tin  mines.  One  of  the  Dutch  re- 
sidents there  sent  some  collections  of  birds  and  animals 
to  Leyden,  and  among  them  were  found  several  species 
distinct  from  those  of  the  adjacent  coast  of  Sumatra.  One 
of  these  was  a  squirrel  (Sciurus  bangkanus),  closely  allied 
to  three  other  species  inhabiting  respectively  the  Malay 
peninsula,  Sumatm,  and  Borneo,  out  quite  as  distinct  from 
them  all  as  they  are  from  each  other.  There  were  also  two 
new  ground  thrushes  of  the  genus  Pitta^  closely  allied 
to,  but  quite  distinct  from,  two  other  species  inhabiting 
both  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  and  which  did  not  i)erceptibly 
differ  in  these  large  and  widely  separated  islands.  This  is 
just  as  if  the  Isle  of  Man  possessed  a  peculiar  species  of 
thrush  and  blackbird,  distinct  from  the  birds  which  are 
common  to  England  and  Ireland. 

These  curious  facts  would  indicate  that  Banca  may  hev^ 
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existed  as  a  distinct  island  even  longer  than  Sumatra*  and 
Borneo,  and  there  are  some  geological  and  geographical 
facts  which  render  this  not  so  improbable  as  it  would  at 
first  seem  to  be.  Although  on  the  map  Banca  appears  so 
close  to  Sumatra,  this  does  not  arise  from  its  having  been 
recently  separated  fnmi  it;  for* the  adjacent  distiict  of 
Palembang  is  new  land,  being  a  great  alluvial  swamp 
formed  by  torrents  from  the  mountains  a  htuulred  miles 
distant.  Banca,  on  the  other  hand,  agrees  with  Malacca^ 
Singapore,  and  the  intervening  island  of  Lingcn,  in  being 
formed  of  granite  and  Interite ;  and  these  have  all  most 
likely  once  formed  an  extension  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 
As  the  rivers  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra  have  been  for  ages 
filling  up  the  intervening  sea,  we  may  be  sure  tliat  its 
depth  has  i-ecently  been  greater,  and  it  is  very  probablo 
that  those  large  islands  were  never  directly  connected  with 
each  other  except  through  the  Malay  peninsula.  At  that 
period  the  same  species  of  squirrel  and  Pitta  may  have 
inhabited  all  these  countries ;  but  when  the  subterranean 
disturbances  occurred  which  led  to  the  elevation  of  tho 
volcanoes  of  Suinatra,  the  small  island  of  Banca  may  have 
been  separated  first,  and  its  productions  being  thus  isolated 
might  l)e  gradually  modified  before  the  separation  of  the 
larger  islands  had  been  completed.  As  the  southern  port  of 
Sumatra  extended  eastward  and  formed  the  narrow  straits 
of  Banco,  many  birds  and  insects  and  some  Mammalia 
would  cross  from  one  to  the  other,  and  thus  produce  a 
general  similarity  of  productions,  while  a  few  of  tlie  older 
inhabitants  remained,  to  reveal  by  their  distinct  forms  their 
diiferent  origin.  Unless  we  suppose  some  such  changes 
in  physical  geography  to  have  occurred,  the  presence  of 
peculiar  species  of  birds  and  mammals  in  such  an  island 
as  Banca  is  a  hopeless  puzzle ;  and  I  think  I  have  shown 
that  the  changes  i-equired  are  by  no  means  so  improbable 
as  a  mere  glance  at  the  map  would  lead  us  to  supposa 

For  our  next  exam])le  let  us  take  the  great  islands  of 
Sumatra  and  Java.  These  approach  so  closely  together, 
and  the  chain  of  volcanoes  that  runs  through  them  gives 
such  an  air  of  unity  to  the  two,  that  the  idea  of  their 
having  been  recently  dissevered  is  immediately  suggested. 
Tho  natives  of  Java,  however,  go  further  than  this;  for 

li 
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they  actually  have  a  tradition  of  the  catastrophe  whioh 
broke  them  asunder,  and  fix  its  date  at  not  much  more 
than  a  thousand  years  ago.  It  becomes  interesting,  there- 
fore, to  see  what  support  is  given  to  this  view  by  the 
oomparison  of  their  animal  productions. 

The  Mammalia  have  not  been  coUected  with  suflScient 
completeness  in  both  islands  to  make  a  general  comparison 
of  much  value,  and  so  many  species  have  been  obtained 
only  as  live  specimens  in  captivity,  that  their  locality  has 
often  been  erroneously  given, — the  island  in  which  they 
were  obtained  being  substitute  for  that  from  which  they 
originally  came.  Taking  into  consideration  only  thoae 
whose  distribution  is  more  accurately  known,  we  learn  that 
Sumatra  is,  in  a  zoological  sexise,  more  nearly  related  to 
Borneo  than  it  is  to  Java,  lue  great  man-liko  apes,  the 
elephatit,  the  tapir,  and  the  Malay  bear,  are  all  common  to 
the  two  former  countries,  while  they  are  absent  from  the 
latter.  Of  tlie  three  long-tailed  monkeys  (SemnopiUieoim) 
inhabiting  Sumatra,  one  extends  into  Itorneo,  but  the  two 
'species  of  Java  are  both  peculiar  to  it  So  slso  the  great 
Malay  deer  (Kusa  equina),  and  the  small  3Vagulus  kanchil, 
are  eoinmon  to  Sumatra  and  Borneo,  but  do  not  extend  into 
Java,  where  they  are  replaced  by  Ttagulus  javanicua  The 
ivfidv,  it  is  true,  is  found  in  Sumatra  and  Java,  but  not  in 
Borneo.  But  as  this  animal  is  known  to  swim  well,  it 
may  have  found  its  way  across  the  Stiaits  of  Sunda,  or  it 
may  have  inhabited  Java  before  it  was  separated  from  the 
main  land,  and  truni  some  unknown  cause  have  ceased  to 
exist  in  Borneo. 

In  Ornithology  there  is  a  little  uncertainty  owing  to  the 
birds  of  Java  and  Sumatra  being  much  better  known  than 
tliose  of  Borneo ;  but  the  ancient  separation  of  Java  as  an 
island,  is  well  exhibited  by  the  largo  number  of  its  species 
which  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  other  islands.  It 
possesses  no  less  than  seven  pigeons  peculiar  to  itself,  while 
Sumatra  has  only  one.  Of  its  two  parrots  one  extends 
into  lk)rneo,  but  neither  into  Sumatra.  Of  the  iHteen 
species  of  woodpeckers  inhabiting  Sumatra  only  four  reach 
Java,  while  eight  of  them  are  found  in  Borneo  and  twelve 
in  the  Malay  peninsula.  The  two  Trogons  found  in  Java 
are  peculiar  to  it,  while  of  those  inhabiting  Sumatra  at 
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least  two  extend  to  Malacca  and  one  to  Borneo.  There  ard 
a  very  large  number  of  birds,  such  as  the  great  Aigus 
pheasant,  the  fire-backed  and  ocellated  pheasants,  the 
crested  partridge  ^Bollulus  coronatus),  the  small  Malacca 
parrot  (Psittinus  mcertus),  the  great  helmeted  hombiU 
(Buceroturus  galeatus),  the  pheasant  ground-cuckoo  (Car- 
pococcyx  radiatus),  the  rose-crested  bee-eater  (Nyctiomis 
amicta),  the  great  gaper  (Corydon  sumatranus),  and  the 
green-crested  gaper  (Calyptomena  viridis),  and  many 
others,  which  .are  common  to  Malacca,  Sumatra,  and 
Borneo,  but  are  entirely  absent  from  Java.  On  the  other 
band  we  have  the  peacock,  the  green  jungle  cock,  two  blue 
ground  thrushes  (Arrenga  cyanea  and  Myophonus  flavi* 
Toetris),  the  fine  pink-headed  dove  (Ptilonopus  porphyreus), 
three  broad-tailed  ground  pi^ons  (Macropygia),  and  many 
other  interesting  birds,  which  are  found  nowhere  in  the 
Archipelago  out  of  Java. 

Insects  furnish  us  with  similar  facts  wlierever  sufficient 
data  are  to  be  had,  but  owing  to  the  abundant  collections 
that  have  been  made  in  Java,  an  unfair  preponderance  may 
be  given  to  that  island.  This  does  not,  however,  deem  to 
be  the  case  with  the  true  Papilionidso  or  swallow-tailed 
.butterfiies,  whose  large  size  and  gorgeous  colouring  has  led 
to  their  being  collected  more  frequently  than  other  insects. 
Twenty-seven  species  are  known  from  Java,  twenty-nine 
from  Borneo,  and  only  twenty-one  from  Sumatra.  Four 
are  entirely  confined  to  Java,  while  only  two  are  peculiar 
to  Borneo  and  one  to  Sumatra.  The  isolation  of  Java  will, 
however,  be  beet  shown  by  grouping  the  islands  in  pairs, 
and  indicating  the  number  of  species  common  to  each  pair. 
Thus  :— 


Borneo  . 
Snmatn 

Borneo  . 
JaTa  .     . 

Bonmtra 
Jara .    . 


•    »•   t     JSO  da  do. 

:  w  do.    »     «»••       ^ 


.  Making  some  allowance  for  our  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  Sumatran  species,  we  see  that  Java  is  more  isolated 
^m  the  two  larger  ielandjs  than  they  are  from  each  otheri 
thus  entirely  confirming  the  results  given  by  the  distri^ 
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bution  of  birds  and  Mammalia,  and  rendering  it  almost 
certain  that  the  last-named  island  was  the  fii-st  to  be  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  Asiatic  continent,  and  that  the 
native  tradition  of  its  liaving  been  recently  separated  from 
Sumatm  is  entirely  without  foundation. 

We  are  now  enabled  to  trace  out  with  some  probability 
the  course  of  events.  Beginning  at  the  time  when 
the  whole  of  the  Java  sea,  the  (iulf  of  Siam,  and  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  were  diy  land,  forming  with  Uomeo, 
Sumatra,  and  Java,  a  vast  southern  prolongation  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  the  first  movement  would  bu  the  sink- 
ing down  of  the  Java  sea,  and  the  Straits  of  Sunda^  con- 
sequent on  the  activity  of  the  Javanese  volcanoes  along 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  land,  and  leading  to  the 
complete  separation  of  that  island.  As  the  volcanic  belt 
^f  Java  and  Sumatra  increased  in  activity,  more  and  mors 
of  the  land  was  submerged,  till  first  Borneo,  and  afterr 
wards  Sumatra,  became  entirely  severed.  Siuce  the  epoch  of 
the  first  disturbance,  several  distinct  elevations  and  deprea^ 
sions  may  have  taken  place,  «nd  the  islands  may  have  been 
more  than  once  joined  with  each  other  or  with  the  main 
land,  and  again  separated.  Successive  waves  of  immigrar 
tion  may  thus  have  modified  their  animal  productions, 
and  led  to  those  anomalies  in  distribution  which  are  so 
diflTicult  to  account  for  by  any  single  operation  of  elevation 
or  submergenca  The  form  of  Borneo,  consisting  of  radiat- 
ing mountain  chains  with  vinteivening  broad  alluvial 
valleys,  suggests  the  idea  that  it  has  once  been  much  more 
submerged  than  it  is  at  present  (when  it  would  have 
somewhat  resembled  Celebes  or  Gilolo  in  outline),  and  has 
Uscn  inci-eascd  to  its  present  dimensions  by  the  filling  up 
of  its  gulfs  with  sedimentary  matter,  assisted  by  gradual 
elevation  of  the  land.  Sumatra  has  also  been  evidently 
much  increased  in  size  by  the  formation  of  alluvial  plains 
along  its  north-eastern  coasts. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  productions  of  Java  that 
is  very  puzzling — the  occurrence  of  several  species  or 
groups  characteristic  of  the  Siamese  countries  or  of  India, 
but  which  do  not  occur  in  Borneo  er  Sumatra.  Among 
M:immals  the  Khinoceros  javanicus  is  the  most  striking 
example,  for  a  distinct  species  is  ibund  in    Borneo  and 
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Sumatra,  while  the  Javanese  species  occurs  in  Birmah  and 
even  in  Bengal  Among  birds,  the  small  ground  dove, 
Geopelia  striata,  and  the  curious  bronze-coloured  magpie, 
Grypsirhina  varians,  are  common  to  Java  and  Siam;  while 
there  are  in  Java  species  of  Pteruthius,  Arrenga,  Myio- 
phonus,  Zoothera,  Stumopastor,  and  Estrelda,  the  nearest 
allies  of  which  are  found  in  various  parts  of  India,  while 
nothing  like  them  is  known  to  inhabit  Borneo  or  Sumatra. 
Such  a  curious  phenomenon  as  this  can  only  be  under- 
stood, by  supposing  that,  subsequent  to  the  separation- 
of  Java,  Borneo  became  almost  entirely  submerged,  and 
on  its  re-elevation  was  for  a  time  connected  with  the 
Malay  peninsula  and  Sumatra,  but  not  with  Java  or< 
Siam.  Any  geologist  who  knows  how  strata  have  been; 
contorted  and  tilted  up,  and  liow  elevations  and  deprcs-. 
sions  must  often  have  occurred  alternately,  not  once  or 
twice  only,  but  scores  and  even  hundreds  of  times,  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  admitting  that  such  changes  as  have, 
been  here  indicated  are  not  in  themselves  improbable.  The 
existence  of  extensive  coal-beds  in  Borneo  and  Sumatm,  of 
such  recent  origin  that  the  leaves  which  abound  in  their* 
shales  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  of  the  forests 
which  now  cover  the  country,  proves  that  such  changes  of 
level  actually  did  take  place ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  much 
interest,  both  to  the  geologist  and  to  the  philosophio 
naturalist,  to  be  able  to  form  some  conception  of  the  order 
of  those  changes,  and  to  understand  how  they  may  have 
resulted  in  the  actual  distribution  of  animal  life  in  these* 
countries ; — a  distiibution  which  often  presents  phenomena 
80  strange  and  contradictory,  that  without  taking  suchr 
changes  into  consideration  we  are  unable  even  to  imagine 
how  they  could  liave  been  brought  about 
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CHAPTER  X. 

BAU     AND     LOMBOCK. 
(JVNB»  JULY,  1856.) 

THE  islands  of  Bali  and  Lorobock,  situated  at  the  east 
end  of  Java,  are  particularly  interesting.  They  are  tlio. 
only  islands  of  the  whole  Ait^hipelago  in  which  the  Hindoo 
religion  still  maintains  itself— and  they  form  the  extreme 
points  of  the  two  great  zoological  divisions  of  the  Eastern 
hemisphere;  for  although  so  similar  in  external  appear- 
ance and  in  all  physical  features,  they  differ  greatly  in  their 
natural  productiona  It  was  after  having  spent  two  years 
in  Borneo,  Malacca  and  Singapore,  that  1  made  a  some- 
what involuntary  visit  to  these  islands  on  my  way  to 
Macassar.  Had  I  been  able  to  obtain  a  passage  direct  to 
that  place  from  Singapore,  I  should  probably  never  have 
gone  near  them,  and  should  have  missed  some  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  my  whole  expedition  to 
the  East 

It  was  on  the  13th  of  June,  1836,  after  a  twenty  days' 
passage  from  Singapore  in  the  "  Kembang  Djepoon  "  (Uose 
of  Japan),  a  schooner  belonging  to  a  Chinese  merchant^ 
manned  by  a  Javanese  crew,  and  commanded  by  an 
English  captain,  that  we  cast  anchor  in  the  dangerous 
roadstead  of  Bileling  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  of 
Bali.  Goin({  on  shore  with  the  captain  and  the  Chinese 
supercargo,  I  was  at  once  introduced  to  a  novel  and  inter- 
esting scene.  Wo  went  first  to  the  house  of  the  Chinese 
Bandar,  or  chief  merchant,  where  we  found  a  number  of 
natives,  well  dressed,  and  all  conspicuously  armed  with 
krisses,  displaying  their  large  handles  of  ivory  or  gold,  or 
beautifully  grained  and  polished  wood. 

The  Chinamen  had  given  up  their  national  costume  and 
adopted  the  Malay  dress,  and  could  then  hardly  be  distin- 
guished twill  the  natives  of  the  island — an  indication  of 
the  close  athnity  of  the  Malayan  and  Mongolian  rocea. 
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Undei  the  thick  shade  of  some  mango-trees  close  by  the 
house,  several  women-merchants  were  selling  cotton  goods; 
for  here  the  women  trade  and  work  for  the  benefit  of  their 
husbands,  a  ctistom  >¥hich  Mahometan  Malays  never  adopt. 
Fruit,  tea,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats  were  brought  us ;  many 
questions  were  asked  about  our  business  and  the  state  of 
trade  in  Singapore,  and  we  then  took  a  walk  to  look  at  the 
village.  It  was  a  very  dull  and  dreary  place ;  a  collection 
of  narrow  lanes  bounded  by  high  mud  walls,  enclosing 
bamboo  houses,  into  some  of  which  we  entered  and  were 
very  kindly  received. 

During  the  two  days  that  we  remained  here,  I  walked 
out  into  the  surrounding  country  to  catch  insects,  shoot 
birds,  and  spy  out  the  nakedness  or  fertility  of  the  land. 
I  was  l)oth  astonished  and  delighted ;  for  as  my  visit  to 
Java  was  some  years  later,  I  had  never  behold  so  beautiful 
and  well  cultivated  a  district  out  of  Europe.  A  slightly 
undulating  plain  extends  from  the  sea-coast  al)out  ton 
or  twelve  miles  inland,  where  it  is  bounded  by  a  fine 
range  of  wooded  and  cultivated* hills.  Houses  and  villages, 
marked  out  by  dense  clumps  of  cocoa-nut  palms,  tamarind 
and  other  fruit  trees,  are  dotted  about  in  every  direction ; 
while  between  them  extend  luxuriant  rice-grounds,  watered 
by  an  elaborate  system  of  irrigation  that  would  be  the 
pride  of  the  best  cultivated  parts  of  Europe.  The  whole 
surface  of  the  country  is  divided  into  irregular  patches, 
following  the  undulations  of  the  ground,  frora  many  acres 
to  a  few  perches  in  extent,  each  of  which  is  itself  perfectly 
level,  but  stands  a  few  inches  or  several  feet  above  or  below 
those  adjacent  to  it  Every  one  of  these  patches  can  be 
flooded  or  drained  at  will,  by  means  of  a  system  of  ditches 
and  small  channels,  into  which  are  diverted  the  whole  of 
the  streams  that  descend  from  the  mountains.  Every  patch 
now  bore  crops  in  various  stages  of  growth,  some  almost 
ready  for  cutting,  and  all  in  the  most  flourishing  condition 
and  of  the  most  exquisite  green  tints. 

The  sides  of  the  lanes  and  bridle  roads  were  often  edged 
with  prickly  Cacti  and  a  leafless  Euphorbia,  but  the 
country  being  so  highly  cultivated  there  was  not  much 
room  for  indigenous  vegetation,  except  U]>on  the  sea-beach. 
We  saw  plenty  of  the  fine  race  of  domestic  cattle  descended 
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.from  tlje  Bob  sondaicus  of  Java,  driven  by  half-naked  boys* 
or  tethered  in  posture-^i-oundB.  They  are  hirge  and  hand- 
isomo  animals,  of  a  li^Iit  brown  colour,  witli  white  \eg^ 
and  a  conspicuous  oval  patch  behind  of  the  same  colour. 
Wild  cattle  of  the  same  race  are  said  to  be  still  found 
in  the  mountains  In  so  well-cultivated  a  country  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  I  could  do  much  in  natural  history, 
and  my  ignorance  of  how  important  a  locality  this  was 
for  the  elucidation  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
animals,  caused  mc  to  neglect  obtaining  some  specimens 
which  I  never  met  with  again.  One  of  these  was  a  weaver 
bird  with  a  bright  yellow  head,  which  built  its  bottle- 
shaped  nests  by  dozens  on  some  trees  near  the  beach. 
It  was  the  Ploceus  hypoxanthus,  a  native  of  Java;  and 
here,  at  the  extreme  limits  of  its  range  westerly.  I  shot 
and  pi*eservcd  si)ccimens  of  a  wagtail-thrush,  an  oriole, 
and  some  starlings,  all  si)ecies  found  in  Java,  and  some 
of  them  peculiar  to  that  island.  I  also  obtaineil  some 
beautiful  outterilics,  richly  marked  with  black  and  orange 
on  a  white  ground,  and  which  were  the  most  abundant 
insects  in  the  country  lanes.  Among  these  was  a  new 
species,  which  I  have  named  Fieris  tamar. 

Leaving  Bileling,  a  pleasant  sail  of  two  days  brought 
us  to  Ampanam  in  the  island  of  Lombock,  where  I  pro- 
posed to  remain  till  1  could  obtain  a  passnge  to  Macassar. 
We  enjoyed  superb  views  of  the  twin  volcanoes  of  Ikili 
and  Ijonibock,  each  about  eight  thousand  feet  high,  which 
form  magniticeiit  objects  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  when  they 
rise  out  of  the  mists  and  clouds  that  surround  their  bases, 
glowing  with  tlic  rich  and  changing  tints  of  these  the 
most  cliarniing  moments  in  a  tropical  day. 

The  bay  or  roadstead  of  Ampanam  is  extensive,  and 
being  at  this  season  bheltered  from  the  prevalent  south- 
rastia-ly  winds,  was  as  smooth  as  a  lake.  The  beach  of 
black  volcanic  sand  is  vtay  stee]),  and  there  is  at  all  times 
a  heavy  surf  upon  it,  which  during  spring-tides  inci'eases 
to  sucli  an  extent  that  it  is  often  impossible  for  boats  to 
land,  and  many  serious  accidents  have  occurred.  Where 
we  lay  anclioi-ed,  about  a  quaiter  of  a  mile  ivom  the  shore, 
not  the  slightest  swell  was  perceptible,  but  on  approaching 
nearer  undulations  began,  which  rapidly  increased,  so  as  to 
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form  rollers  which  toppled  over  on  to  tho  beach  nt  regular 
intervals  with  a  noise  like  thunder.  Sometimes  this  surf 
increases  suddenly  during  perfect  calms,  to  as  great  a  force 
and  fury  as  when  a  gale  of  wind  is  blowing,  beating  to 
pieces  all  boats  that  may  not  have  been  hauled  sufficiently 
liigh  upon  tho  beach,  and  carrying  away  incautious  natives. 
This  violent  surf  is  probably  in  some  way  dependent  on 
the  swell  of  the  great  southern  ocean^  and  the  violent 
currents  that  How  through  the  Straits  of  Lombock.  These 
are  so  uncertain  that  vessels  preparing  to  anchor  in  the 
bay  are  sometimes  suddenly  swept  away  into  the  straits, 
and  are  not  able  to  get  back  again  for  a  fortnight  I 
What  seamen  call  the  "  ripples "  are  also  very  violent  in 
the  straits,  the  sea  appearing  to  boil  and  foam  and  dance 
like  the  rapids  below  a  catai'act ;  vessels  are  swept  about 
helpless,  and  small  ones  are  occasionally  swamped  in  the 
finest  weather  and  under  the  brightest  skies. 

I  felt  considerably  relieved  wlien  all  my  boxes  and 
myself  had  passed  in  safety  through  the  devouring  surf, 
winch  the  natives  look  upon  with  some  pride,  saying, 
that  "  their  sea  is  always,  hungry,  and  eats  up  everything 
it  can  catch."  I  was  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Carter,  an 
Englishman,  who  is  ono  of  tho  Baiidai*s  or  licensed  traders 
of  the  port,  who  ofiered  me  hospitality  and  every  assistance 
during  my  stay,  llis  house,  storehouses,  and  oflices  were 
in  a  yard  surrounded  by  a  tall  bamboo  fence,  and  were 
entirely  constructed  of  bamboo  with  a  thatch  of  grass,  the 
only  available  building  materials.  Even  these  were  now 
very  scarce,  owing  to  the  great  consumption  in  rebuilding 
the  place  since  the  groat  fire  some  months  before,  which  in 
an  hour  or  two  had  destroyed  every  building  in  the  town. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  see  Mr.  S.,  another  merchant 
to  whom  I  had  bromght  letters  of  introduotioiv  and  who 
lived  about  seven  miles  off.  Mr.  Carter  kindly  lent  me 
a  horse,  and  I  was  accompanied  by  a  young  Dutch  gentle- 
man residing  at  Ampanam,  who  offered  to  be  my  guide. 
We  first  passed  through  the  town  and  suburbs  along  a 
straight  road  bordered  by  mud  walls  and  a  fine  avenuo  of 
lofty  trees ;  then  through  rice-fields,  irrigated  in  the  same 
manner  as  I  had  seen  them  at  ]3ileling,  and  afterwards 
over  sandy  pastures  near  the  sca»  and  occasionally  along 
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the  beach  itself.  Mr.  S.  received  us  kindly,  and  offered 
me  a  residence  at  his  house  should  I  think  the  neighbours- 
hood  favourable  for  my  pursuits.  After  an  early  break* 
fast  we  went  out  to  explore,  taking  guns  and  insect-net 
We  reached  some  low  hills  which  seemed  to  offer  the 
most  favourable  ground,  passing  over  swamps,  sandy  flats 
overgrown  with  coarse  sedges,  and  through  pastures  and 
cultivated  grounds,  finding  however  very  little  in  the  way 
of  either  birds  or  insects.  On  our  way  we  passed  one 
or  two  human  skeletons,  enclosed  witliin  a  small  bamboo 
fence,  with  tlie  clotlies,  pillow,  mat,  and  betel-box  of  the 
unfortunate  individual, — who  had  beieu  either  murdered  or 
executed.  Iteturning  to  the  house,  we  found  a  Balinese 
chief  and  his  folio wera  on  u  visit  Those  of  higher  rank 
sat  on  chairs,  the  others  squatted  on  the  floor.  The  chief 
very  coolly  asked  for  beer  and  brandy,  and  helped  himself 
and  his  followers,  appaixsntlv  more  out  of  curiosity  than 
anything  else  as  ixigards  tlie  beer,  for  it  scented  very 
.distasteful  to  them,  while  they  drank  the  brandy  in 
tumblers  with  much  relish. 

Beturning  to  Ampanam,  I  devoted  myself  for  some  days 
to  shooting  the  birds  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  fine  fig* 
trees  of  the  avenues,  where  a  market  was  held,  were  tenantdl 
by  superb  orioles  (Oriolus  broderpii)  of  a  rich  orange 
colour,  and  peculiar  to  this  island  and  the  adjacent  ones 
of  Sumbnwa  and  Flores.  All  i*ound  the  town  were  abun- 
dance of  the  curious  Tropidorhynchus  timoricnsis,  allied 
to  the  Friar  bird  of  Australia.  They  are  here  called 
"  Quaich-quaich,"  from  their  strange  loud  voice,  which 
seems  to  repeat  these  words  in  various  and  not  unmelo- 
dious  intonations. 

Every  day  boys  were  to  be  seen  walking  along  the 
roads  and  by  the  hedges  and  ditches,  catching  dragon-fliea 
with  birdlirue.  They  carry  a  slender  stick,  with  a  few 
twigs  at  the  end  well  anointed,  so  that  the  least  touch 
captures  the  insect,  whose  wings  are  pulled  off  before  it 
is  consigned  to  a  small  basket.  The  dragon-flies  are  so 
abundant  at  the  time  of  the  rice  flowering  that  thousands 
are  soon  caught  in  this  way.  'J'he  bodies  are  fried  in  oil 
with  onions  and  pi-eservcd  shrimps,  or  sometimes  alone» 
and 'are  considered  a  gieat  delicacy.    In  Borneo,  CelebeSy 
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and  many  other  islands,  the  larvse  of  bees  and  wasps  aro 
eaten,  either  alive  as  pulled  out  of  the  cells,  or  fried  like 
the  dragon-flies.  In  the  Moluccas  the  grubs  of  the  palm- 
beetles  (Calandra)  are  regularly  brought  to  market  in  bam- 
boos, and  sold  for  food ;  and  many  of  the  great  horned 
Lamellicorn  beetles  aro  slightly  roasted  on  the  embers  and 
eaten  whenever  met  with.  The  superabundance  of  insect 
life  is  therefore  tunied  to  some  account  by  these  islanders. 

Finding  that  birds  were  not  very  numerous,  and 
hearing  much  of  Labuan  Tring  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  bay,  where  there  was  said  to  be  much  uncultivated 
country  and  plenty  of  birds  as  well  as  deer  and  wild 
pigs,  I  determined  to  go  there  with  my  two  servants,  Ali, 
the  Malay  lad  from  Borneo,  and  Manuel,  a  Portuguese  of 
Malacca  accustomed  to  bird-skinning.  I  hired  a  native 
boat  with  outriggers,  to  take  us  with  our  small  quantity 
of  luggage,  and  a  day's  rowing  and  tracking  along  the 
shore  brought  us  to  the  placa 

I  had  a  note  of  introduction  to  an  Amboynese  Malay, 
and  obtained  the  use  of  part  of  his  house  to  live  and  work 
in.  His  name  was  "  Inchi  Daud  "  (Mr.  David),  and  he  was 
very  civil ;  but  his  accommodations  were  limited,  and  he 
could  only  give  me  part  of  his  reception-room.  This  was 
the  front  part  of  a  bamboo  house  (reached  by  a  ladder  of 
about  six  rounds  very  wide  apart),  and  having  a  beautiful 
view  over  the  bay.  However,  I  soon  made  what  arrange- 
ments were  possible,  and  then  set  to  work."  The  country 
around  was  pretty  and  novel  to  me,  consisting  of  abrupt 
volcanic  hills  enclosing  flat  valleys  or  open  plains.  The 
hills  were  covered  with  a  dense  scrubby  bush  of  bamboos 
and  prickly  trees  and  shrubs,  the  plains  were  adorned  with 
hundreds  of  noble  palm-trees,  and  in  many  places  with 
a  luxuriant  shrubby  vegetation.  Birds  were  plentiful  and 
very  interesting,  and  I  now  saw  for  the  first  time  many 
Australian  forms  that  are  quite  absent  from  the  islands 
westward.  Small  white  cockatoos  were  abundant,  and 
their  loud  screams,  conspicuous  white  colour,  and  pretty 
yellow  crests,  rendered  them  a  very  important  feature  in 
the  landscape.  This  is  the  most  westerly  point  on  the 
glol)e  where  any  of  the  family  are  to  bo  found  Some 
•mall  honeysuckers  of  the  genus  Ptilotis,  and  the  strange 
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mound-inakcr  (Megapodiua  gouldii),  are  also  here  first 
met  witli  on  the  traveller's  journey  eastwa^L  Hie  last* 
mentioned  bird  requires  a  fuller  notice.  ^ 

The  Megapodidfie  are  a  small  family  of  birds  found  only 
in  Australia  and  the  surrounding  islands,  but  extending  as 
far  as  the  Philippines  and  North-west  Borneo.  They  are 
allied  to  the  gallinaceous  birds,  but  differ  from  these  and 
from  all  others  in  never  sitting  upon  their  eggs,  wliich  they 
bury  in  sand,  earth,  or  rubbish,  and  leave  to  be  hatched  by 
the  heat  of  the  sun  or  of  fermentation.  They  are  all 
chamcterised  by  very  largo  feet  and  long  cui'ved  claws, 
and  most  of  the  species  of  Megapodius  nike  and  scratch 
together  all  kinds  of  rubbkh,  dead  leaves,  sticks,  stones, 
earth,  rotten  wood,  &c.,  till  they  form  a  large  mound,  often 
six  feet  high  and  twelve  feet  neross,  in  the  middle  of 
which  they  bury  their  eggs.  The  natives  can  tell  by  the 
condition  of  these  mounds  whether  they  contain  eggs  or 
not ;  and  they  rob  them  whenever  they  can,  as  the  brick-red 
eggs  (as  large  as  those  of  a  swan)  ai-e  considered  a  great 
delicacy.  A  number  of  birds  are  said  to  join  in  making 
these  mounds  and  lay  their  eggs  together,  so  that  some- 
times forty  or  iifty  may  be  found.  The  mounds  are  to  be 
met  with  here  and  there  in  dense  thickets,  and  are  great 
puzzles  to  strangers,  who  cannot  understand  who  can 
l)08sibly  have  heaped  together  cni-tloads  of  nibbish  in  such 
out-of-the-way  j/laces ;  and  when  tlioy  inquiro  of  the 
natives  they  are  but  little  wiser,  for  it  almost  always 
appears  to  tlicin  the  wildest  romance  to  be  told  that  it  is 
all  done  by  birds.  The  species  found  in  Lombock  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  hen,  and  entirely  of  dark  olive  and  . 
brown  tints.  It  is  a  niiscelhineous  feeder,  devouring  fallen  , 
fruits,  earth-wonns.  snails,  and  centipedes,  but  the  llesh  is 
white  and  well-llavoured  when  properly  cooked. 

The  large  green  pigeons  were  still  better  eating,  and  were 
much  more  plentiful.  These  fine  birds,  exc^ing  our 
largest  tame  pigeons  in  size,  abounded  on  the  palm-trees, 
which  now  bore  huge  bunches  of  fruits* — mere  hard  globular 
nuts,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a  dry 
green  skin  and  a  very  small  poiiion  of  pulp.  Looking  at 
the  pigeoft's  bill  and  head,  it  would  seem  impossible  that  it 
.could  swallow  such  laige  masses,  or  that  it  could  obtain 
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^  any  nourishment  from  them;  yet  I  often  shot  theise  birds 
with  several  palm-fruits  in  the  crop,  which  generally  burst 
,when  they  fell  to  the  ground.  I  obtained  here  eight 
species  of  Kingfishers,  among  wltich  was  a  veiy  beautiful 
new  one,  named  by,  Mr.  Gould,  Halcyon  fulgidus.  It  was 
found  always  in  thickets,  away  from  water,  and  seemed  to 
i  food  on  snails  and  insects  picked  up  from  the  ground  after 
the  manner  of  the' great  Laughing  Jackass  of  Australia. 
The  beautiful  little  violet  and  orange  species  (Ceyx  ruft- 
dorsa)  is  found  in  similar  situations,  and  darts  rnpidly 
along  like  a  flame  of  fire.  Here  also  I  first  met  with  the 
pretty  Australian  Bee-eater  (Merops  ornatus).  This  elegant 
.little  bird  sits  on  twigs  in  open  places,  gazing  eagerly 
around,  and  darting  off  at  intervals  to  seize  some  insect 
which  it  sees  Hying  near;  returning  afterwards  to  the 
same  twig  to  swallow  it.  Its  long,  sharp,  curved  bill,  the 
two  long  narrow  feathers  in  its  tail,  its  beautiful  green 
plumage  varied  with  rich  brown  and  black  and  vivid  blue 
on  the  throat,  render  it  one  of  the  most  graceful  and 
interesting  objects  a  naturalist  can  see  for  the  first  tima 
,  Of  all  the  birds  of  Lombock,  however,  I  sought  most 
after  the  be^autiful  ground  thrushes  TPitta  concinna),  and 
always  thought  myself  lucky  if  I  obtained  one.  They  were 
found  only  in  the  dry  plains  densely  covei*cd  with  thickets, 
and  carpeted  at  this  season  with  dead  leaves.  They  were 
so  shy  that  it  was  very  diflicult  to  get  a  shot  at  them,  and 
it  was  only  after  a  good  deal  of  practice  that  I  discovered 
how  to  do  it  The  habit  of  these  birds  is  to  hop  al)out 
on  the  ground,  picking  up  insects,  and  on  the  least  alarm 
to  run  into  the  densest  thicket  or  take  a  flight  close  along 
the  ground.  At  intervals  they  utter  a  peculiar  cry  of  two 
notes  which  when  once  heard  is  easily  recognised,  and 
they  can  also  be  heaitl  hopping  along  among  the  dry 
leaves.  My  practice  was,  therefore,  to  walk  cautiously 
along  the  narrow  pathways  with  which  the  country 
abounded,  and  on  detecting  any  sign  of  a  Pitta's  vicinity 
to  stand  motionless  and  give  a  gentle  whistle  occasionally, 
imitating  the  notes  as  near  as  possible.  After  half  an 
hour's  waiting  I  was  often  rewai*ded  by  seeing  the  pretty 
bird  hopping  along  in  the  thicket  Then  I  would  perhaps 
lose  sight  of  it  again,  till,  having  my  gun  raised  and  ready 
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for  a  shot,  a  second  glimpse  would  enable  me  to  secure  my 

?rize,  and  admire  its  soft  puffy  plumage  and  lovely  coloura 
'he  upper  part  is  rich  soft  green,  the  head  jet  black  with 
a  stripe  of  blue  and  brown  over  each  eye ;  at  the  base  of 
the  tail  and  on  the  shoulders  are  bands  of  bright  silvery 
blue,  and  the  under  side  is  delicate  bu£f  with  a  stripe  of 
rich  crimson,  bordered  with  black  on  the  belly.  Beautiful 
grass-green  doves,  little  crimson  and  black  flower-peckers, 
large  black  cuckoos,  metallic  king-crows,  golden  orioleSi 
and  the  fine  jungle-cocks — the  origin  of  all  our  domestic 
breeds  of  poultry — were  among  the  birds  that  chiefly 
attracted  my  attention  during  our  stay  at  Labuan  Tring. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  jungle  was  its 
thominess.  The  shrubs  were  thorny ;  the  creepers  were 
thorny ;  the  bamboos  even  were  thorny.  Everything  grew 
zigzag  and  jagged,  and  in  an  inextricable  tangle,  so  tiiat  to 
get  through  the  bush  with  gun  or  net  or  even  spectadeSy 
was  generally  not  to  be  done,  and  insect-catching  in  such 
localities  was  out  of  the  question.  It  was  in  such  places 
that  the  Pittas  often  lurked,  and  when  shot  it  became  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty  to  secure  the  bird,  and  seldom 
without  a  heavy  payment  of  pricks  and  scratches  and  torn 
clothes  could  the  prize  be  won.  The  dry  volcanic  soil 
and  arid  climate  seem  favourable  to  the  production  of  such 
stunted  and  thorny  vegetation,  for  the  natives  assured  me 
that  this  was  nothing  to  the  thorns  and  prickles  of  Sum- 
bawa,  whose  surface  still  bears  the  covering  of  volcanic 
ashes  thrown  out  forty  years  ago  by  the  terrible  eruption 
of  Tumboro.  Among  the  shrubs  and  trees  that  are  not 
prickly  the  Apocynaceie  were  most  abundant,  their  bilobed 
fruits  of  varied  form  and  colour  and  often  of  mo«|t  tempting 
appearance,  hanging  everywhere  by  the  waysides  as  if  to 
invite  to  destruction  the  weary  traveller  who  may  be  un- 
aware of  their  poisonous  properties.  One  in  particular 
with  a  smooth  shining  skin  of  a  golden  orange  colour 
rivals  in  appeanince  the  golden  apples  of  the  llesperides, 
and  has  great  attractions  for  many  birds,  fi-om  the  white 
cockatuos  to  the  little  yellow  Zosterops,  who  feast  on  the 
crimson  seeds  which  are  displayed  when  the  fruit  bursta 
open.  The  great  palm  called  **  Gubbong  "  by  the  natives, 
H  species  of  Corypha,  is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
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plains,  where  it  grows  by  thousands  and  appears  in  three 
different  states — in  leaf,  in  flower  and  fruit,  or  dead.  It 
has  a  lofty  cylindrical  stem  about  a  hundred  feet  high  and 
two  to  tliree  feet  in  diameter ;  the  leaves  are  lai^e  and  fan- 
shaped,  and  fall  off  when  the  tree  flowers,  which  it  does 
only  once  in  its  life  in  a  huge  terminal  spike,  on  which  arc 
proiluced  masses  of  a  smootli  round  fruit  of  a  green  colour 
and  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  these  ripon  and  fall 
the  tree  dies,  and  remains  standing  a  year  or  two  before  it 
falls.  Trees  in  leaf  only  are  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
then  those  in  flower  and  fruit,  while  dead  trees  are  scat- 
stered  here  and  there  among  them.  The  trees  in  fruit  are 
the  resoi*t  of  the  great  green  fruit  pigeons,  which  have  been 
already  mentioned.  Troops  of  monkeys  (Macacus  cyno- 
molgus)  may  often  be  soon  occupying  a  tree,  showering 
down  the  fruit  in  great  profusion,  chattering  when  dis- 
turbed and  making  an  enormous  rustling  as  they  scamper 
off  among  the  dead  palm  loaves ;  while  the  pigeons  have  a 
loud  booming  voice  more  like  the  roar  of  a  wild  beast  than 
the  note  of  a  bird. 

My  collecting  operations  here  were  carried  on  under 
more  than  usual  difficulties.  One  small  room  hnd  to  serve 
for  eating  sleeping  and  working,  for  storehouse  and  dis- 
secting-room ;  m  it  were  no  shelves,  cupboards,  chairs  or 
tables;  ants  swarmed  in  every  part  of  it,  and  dogs,  cats  and 
fowls  entered  it  at  pleasure.  Desides  this  it  was  the  parlour 
and  reception-room  of  my  host,  and  I  was  obliged  to  con- 
sult his  convenience  and  that  of  the  numerous  guests  who 
visited  us.  My  principal  piece  of  furniture  was  a  box, 
which  served  me  as  a  dining-table,  a  seat  while  skinning 
birds,  and  as  the  receptacle  of  the  birds  when  skinned  and 
dried.  To  keep  them  free  from  ants  we  borrowed,  with  some 
difliculty,  an  old  bench,  the  four  legs  of  which  being  placed 
in  cocoa-nut  shells  filled  with  water  kept  us  tolerably  free 
from  these  pests.  The  box  and  the  bench  were  however 
literally  the  only  places  where  anything  could  l)e  put 
away,  and  they  were  gcnemlly  well  occupied  by  two 
insect  boxes  and  about  a  hundred  birds'  skins  in  process  of 
drying.  It  may  thcroforo  bo  easily  concoivod  lliat  when 
anything  bulky  or  out  of  the  common  way  was  collected, 
the  question  "  Where  is  it  to  be  put  ? "  was  rather  a  diffi- 
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cult  one  to  answer.  All  animal  8ul>stances  moreover  re- 
quire some  time  to  diy  tlioroughly,  emit  a  very  (lisu{>;reeabl6 
odour  while  doing  so,  and  are  pai-ticularly  attiactive  to 
ants,  flies,  dogs,  ruts,  cats,  and  other  vermin,  culling  for 
especial  cautions  and  constant  supervision,  which  under 
the  circuu) stances  above  described  were  inipos::ible. 

My  readers  may  now  partially  undei'Stand  why  a  travel- 
ling nuturalist  of  limited  means,  like  myself,  does  bo  much 
less  than  is  expected  or  than  he  would  himself  wi^li  to 
do.  It  would  be  interustiug  to  preserve  skeletons  of  many 
birds  and  uuinuils,  roiitilcs  and  liihes  in  spirits,  skins  ol 
the  larger  animals,  reiuiirkublo  fruits  und  woods  and  the 
most  curious  articles  of  nmnutacturo  and  commerce; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  under  the  circumstances  I  have 
just  described  it  would  have  been  im])ossible  to  odd 
these  to  the  collections  which  were  my  own  more  especial 
favourite's.  When  travelling  by  boat  the  difiiculties  are  as 
great  or  greater,  and  they  are  not  diminished  when  the 
journey  is  by  land.  It  was  absolutely  necessury  therefore 
to  limit  my  collections  to  certain  groups  to  which  I  could 
devote  constant  personal  attention,  and  thus  secure  from 
destruction  or  decay  what  had  been  often  obtained  by 
much  labour  and  pains. 

While  Manuel  sat  skinning  his  birds  of  an  afternoon, 
generally  sunounded  by  a  little  crowd  of  Malays  and 
Sassaks  (as  the  indigenes  of  Lombock  are  termeil),  he  often 
held  forth  to  them  with  the  air  of  a  teacher,  and  was 
listened  to  with  profound  attention.  He  was  very  fond  of 
discoursing  on  the  ''special  providences"  of  which  he  be- 
lieved he  was  daily  the  subject  "  Allah  has  been  merciful 
to-day,"  he  would  say — for  although  a  Christian  he  adopted 
the  Mahometan  mode  of  speech — "  and  bus  given  us  some 
very  line  birds ;  wo  can  do  nothing  without  him."  Then 
one  of  the  Malays  would  rej)ly,  "To  bo  sure,  birds  are  like 
mankind;  they  have  their  appointed  time  to  die;  when 
that  time  comes  nothing  can  save  them,  and  if  it  has  not 
come  you  cannot  kill  them."  A  murmur  of  assent  follows 
this  sentiment,  and  cries  of  "Lutull  Butull"  (Kight, 
right.)  Then  Manuel  would  tell  a  long  story  of  one  of  his 
unsuccessful  hunts ; — how  he  saw  some  fine  bird  und  fol- 
lowed it  a  long  way,  and  then  missed  it,  and  again  found 
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it,  and  shot  two  or  three  times  at  it,  but  could  never  hit  it 
^  Ah ! "  says  an  old  Malay,  "  its  time  was  not  come,  and 
so  it  was  impossible  for  you  to  kill  it"  A  doctrine  this 
which  is  very  consoling  to  the  bad  marksman,  and  which 
quite  accounts  for  the  facts,  but  which  is  yet  somehow  not 
fidtogether  satisfactorv. 

It  is  universally  believed  in  Lombock  that  some  men 
have  the  power  to  turn  themselves  into  crocodiles,  which 
they  do  for  the  sake  of  devouring  their  enemies,  and  many 
strange  tales  are  told  of  such  transformations.  I  was 
therefore  rather  surprised  one  evening  to  hear  the  following 
curious  fact  stated,  and  as  it  was  not  contradicted  by  any 
of  the  persons  present  I  am  inclined  to  accept  it  provi- 
sionally, as  a  contribution  to  the  Natural  History  of  the 
island.  A  Bomean  Malay  who  had  been  for  many  years 
resident  here  said  to  Manuel,  "One  thinff  is  strange  in 
this  country— the  scarcity  of  ghosts."  "  How  so  ? "  asked 
Manuel.  "  Why,  you  know,"  said  the  Malay,  "  that  in  our 
countries  to  the  westward,  if  a  man  dies  or  is  killed,  we 
dare  not  pass  near  the  place  at  night,  for  all  sorts  of  noises 
are  heard  which  show  that  ghosts  arc  about  But  here 
there  are  numbers  of  men  killed,  and  their  bodies  lie  un- 
buried  in  the  fields  and  by  the  roadside,  and  yet  you  can 
walk  by  them  at  night  and  never  hear  or  see  anything  at 
all,  which  is  not  the  case  in  our  country,  as  you  know  very 
well."  "  Certainly  I  do,"  said  Manuel ;  and  so  it  was 
settled  that  ghosts  were  very  scai-ce,  if  not  altogether^ 
unknown  in  Lt)mbock.  I  would  observe,  however,  that  asi, 
the  evidence  is  purely  negative  we  should  be  wanting  in] 
scientific  caution  if  we  accepted  this  fact  as  sufficiently;^ 
well  established. 

One  evening  I  heard  Manuel,  Ali,  and  a  Malay  man 
whispering  earnestly  together  outside  the  door,  and  could 
distinguish  various  allusions  to  "  krisses,"  throat-cutting, 
heads,  &c.  ^fc.  At  length  Manuel  came  in,  looking  very 
solemn  and  frightened,  and  said  to  me  in  English,  "  Sir — 
must  take  coje ; — no  safe  here  ; — want  cut  throat"  On 
further  inquiry,  I  found  that  the  Malay  had  been  telling 
them,  that  the  l^jah  had  just  sent  down  on  order  to  the 
village,  that  they  were  to  get  a  certain  number  of  heads  for 
an  oiTering  in  the  temples  to  secure  a  good  crop  of  rice. 
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Two  or  three  other  Malays  and  Bugis,  as  well  as  the 
Amboyna  man  in  whose  house  we  lived,  confirmed  this 
account,  and  declared  that  it  was  a  regular  thing  every 
year,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  good  watch  and 
never  go  out  alone.  I  laughed  at  the  whole  thing,  and 
tried  to  persuade  them  that  it  was  a  mere  tale,  but  to  no 
effect  They  were  all  firmly  persuaded  that  their  lives 
were  in  danger.  Manuel  would  not  go  out  shooting 
alone,  and  I  was  obliged  to  accompany  him  every  morn- 
ing, but  I  soon  gave  him  the  slip  in  the  jungle.  Ali  was 
afraid  to  go  and  look  for  firewood  without  a  companion, 
and  would  not  even  fetch  water  from  the  well  a  few  yards 
behind  the  house  unless  armed  with  an  enormous  speap. 
I  was  quite  sure  all  the  time  that  no  such  order  had  been 
sent  or  received,  and  that  we  were  in  perfect  safety.  This 
was  well  shown  shortly  afterwards,  when  an  American 
sailor  ran  away  from  his  ship  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island,  and  made  his  way  on  foot  and  unarmed  across  to 
Ampanam,  having  met  with  the  gi*catest  hospitality  on  the 
whole  route.  Nowhere  would  the  smallest  payment  be 
taken  for  the  food  and  lodging  which  were  willingly  fur- 
nished him.  On  pointing  out  this  fact  to  Manuel,  he  re- 
plied, "  He  one  bad  man, — run  away  from  his  ship, — no 
one  can  believe  word  he  say  ; "  and  so  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  him  in  the  uncomfortablo  persuasion  that  ho  might 
any  day  have  his  throat  cut. 

A  circumstance  occurred  here  which  appeared  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  cause  of  the  tremendous  surf  at 
Ampanam.  One  evening  I  heard  a  strange  rumbling 
noise,  and  at  the  same  time  the  house  shook  slightly. 
Thinking  it  might  be  thunder,  I  asked,  "What  is  that?" 
"It  is  an  earthquake,"  answered  Inclii  Daud,  my  host; 
and  he  then  told  me  that  slight  shocks  were  occasionally 
felt  there,  but  he  had  never  known  them  severe.  This 
happened  on  the  day  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  moon,  and 
consequently  when  the  tides  were  low  and  the  surf  usually 
at  its  weakest.  On  inquiry  afterwards  at  Ampanam,  I 
found  that  no  earthquake  had  been  noticed,  but  that  on 
one  night  there  had  been  a  very  heavy  surf,  which  shook 
the  house,  and  the  next  day  there  was  a  very  high  tide, 
the  water  having  flooded  Mr.  Carter's  premises,  higher 
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than  he  had  ever  known  it  before.  These  unusual  tides 
occur  every  now  and  then,  and  are  not  thought  much  of ; 
but  by  careful  inquiry  I  ascertained  that  the  surf  had 
occurred  on  the  very  night  I  had  felt  the  earthquake  at 
liabuan  Tring,  nearly  twenty  miles  off.  This  woiUd  seem 
to  indicate,  that  although  the  ordinary  heavy  surf  may  be 
due  to  the  swell  of  the  great  Southern  Ocean  confined  in 
a  narrow  channel,  combined  with  a  peculiar  form  of  bottom 
near  the  shore,  yet  the  sudden  heavy  surfs  and  high  tides 
that  occur  occasionally  in  perfectly  calm  weather,  may  be 
due  to  slight  upheavals  of  the  ocean-bed  in  this  eminently 
volcanic  region.  . 


CHAPTER  XL 

LOMBOGK:    MANNERS  AND  OUSTOMS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

HAVING  mode  a  very  fine  and  interesting  collection  of 
the  birds  of  Labiian  Tring,  I  took  leave  of  my  kind 
host^  Inch!  Daud,  and  returned  to  Ampanam  to  await  an 
opportunity  to  reach  Macassar.  As  no  vessel  had  arrived 
bound  for  that  port,  I  determined  to  make  an  excursion 
into  the  interior  of  the  island,  accompanied  by  Mr.  lloss, 
an  Englishman  born  in  the  Keeling  Islands,  and  now 
employed  by  the  Dutch  Government  to  settle  the  affaii-s 
of  a  missionary  who  had  unfortunately  become  bankrupt 
here.  Mr.  Carter  kindly  lent  me  a  horse,  and  Mr.  lloss 
took  his  native  groom.  ' 

Our  route  for  some  distance  lay  along  a  perfectly  level 
country,  bearing  ample  crops  of  rice.  The  road  was 
straight  and  generally  bordered  with  lofty  trees  forming 
a  fine  avenue.  It  was  *  at  first  sandy,  aftei-wards  grassy, 
with  occasional  streams  and  mud-holes.  At  a  distance 
of  about  four  miles  we  reached  Mataram,  the  capital  of 
the  island  and  the  residence  of  the  Kajah.  It  is  a  largo 
village  with  wide  streets  bordered  by  a  magnificent  avenue 
of  trees,  and  low  houses  concealed  behind  mud  walls. 

m2 
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Within  this  royal  city  no  native  of  the  lower  orders  is 
allowed  to  ride,  and  our  attendant,  a  Javanese,  was  obliged 
to  dismount  and  lead  his  horse  while  we  rode  slowly 
through.  The  abodes  of  the  Rajah  and  of  the  High  Priest 
are  distinguished  by  pillars  of  red  brick  constructed  with 
much  taste;  but  the  palace  itself  seemed  to  differ  but 
little  from  the  ordinary  houses  of  the  country.  Beyond 
Mataram  and  close  to  it  is  Karangassam,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  native  or  Sassak  Bajahs  before  the  con- 
quest of  the  island  by  the  Balinese. 

Soon  after  passing  Mataram  the  country  began  gradually 
to  rise  in  gentle  undulations,  swelling  occasionally  into 
low  hills  towards  the  two  mountainous  tracts  in  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  island.  It  was  now 
that  I  first  obtained  an  adequate  idea  of  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  systems  of  cultivation  in  the  world,  equalling  all 
that  is  related  of  Chinese  industry,  and  as  far  as  I  know 
surpassing  in  the  labour  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  it 
any  tract  of  equal  extent  in  the  most  civilized  countries 
of  Europe.  I  rode  through  this  strange  garden  utterly 
amazed,  and  hardly  able  to  realize  the  fact,  that  in  this 
remote  and  little  known  island,  from  which  all  Europeans 
except  a  few  tradera  at  the  port  are  jealously  excluded, 
many  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  irregularly  undulating 
country  have  been  so  skilfully  terraced  and  levelled,  and 
so  permeated  by  artificial  channels,  that  every  portion  of  it 
can  be  irrigated  and  dried  at  pleasure.  Acconling  as  the 
slope  of  the  ground  is  more  or  less  rapid,  each  terraced 
plot  consists  in  some  places  of  many  acres,  in  others  of 
a  few  square  yards.  We  saw  them  in  every  state  of 
cultivation ;  some  in  stubble,  some  being  ploughed,  some 
with  rice-crops  in  various  stages  of  growth.  Here  were 
luxuriant  patches  of  tobacco;  there,  cucumbers,  sweet 
lx)tatoe9,  yams,  beans  or  Indian-corn,  varied  the  scene. 
In  some  places  the  ditehes  were  dry,  in  others  little 
streams  crossed  our  rood  and  were  distributed  over  lands 
about  to  be  sown  or  planted.  The  banks  which  bordered 
every  terrace  rose  regularly  in  horizontal  lines  above  each 
other;  sometimes  rounding  an  abrupt  knoll  and  looking 
like  a  fortification,  or  sweeping  round  some  deep  hollow 
and  forming  on  a  gigantic  scale  the  seats  of  an  amphi^ 
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theatra  Every  brook  and  rivulet  had  been  diverted  from 
its  bed,  and  instead  of  flowing  along  the  lowest  ground 
were  to  be  found  crossing  our  road  half-way  up  an  ascent* 
yet  bordered  by  ancient  trees  and  moss-grown  stones  so 
as  to  have  all  the  appearance  of  a  natural  channel,  and 
bearing  testimony  to  the  remote  period  at  which  the  work 
had  been  dona  As  we  advanced  further  into  the  country, 
the  scene  was  diversified  by  abrupt  rocky  hills,  by  steep 
ravines,  and  by  clumps  of  bamboos  and  palm-trees  near 
houses  or  villages;  while  in  the  distance  the  tine  range 
of  mountains  of  which  Lombock  peak,  eight  thousand  feet 
high,  is  the  culminating  point,  formed  a  fit  background 
to  a  view  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  either  in  human  interest 
or  picturesque  beauty. 

Along  the  first  part  of  our  road  we  passed  hundreds  of 
women  carrying  rice,  fruit,  and  vogotablos  to  market ;  and 
further  on  an  almost  uninterrupted  lino  of  horses  laden 
with  rice  in  bags  or  in  the  ear,  on  their  way  to  the  port  of 
Ampanam.  At  every  few  miles  along  the  road,  seated 
under  shady  trees  or  slight  sheds,  were  sellers  of  sugar- 
cane, palm-wine,  cooked  rice,  salted  eggs,  and  fried  plan- 
tains, with  a  few  other  native  delicacies.  At  these  stalls 
a  hearty  meal  may  be  made  for  a  penny,  but  we  contented 
ourselves  with  drinking  some  sweet  palm-wine,  a  most 
delicious  beverage  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  After  having 
travelled  about  twenty  miles  we  reached  a  higher  and  drier 
region,  whore,  water  being  scarce,  cultivation  was  confined 
to  the  little  flats  bordering  the  streams.  Here  the  country 
was  as  beautiful  as  before,  but  of  a  different  character;  con- 
sisting of  undulating  downs  of  short  turf  interspersed  with 
fine  clumps  of  trees  and  bushes,  sometimes  the  woodland, 
sometimes  the  open  ground  predominating.  We  only 
passed  through  one  small  patch  of  true  forest,  where  we 
were  shaded  by  lofty  trees  and  saw  around  us  a  dark  and 
dense  vegetation,  highly  agreeable  after  the  heat  and  glare 
of  thp  open  country. 

At  length,  about  an  hour  after  noon,  we  reached  our 
destination — the  village  of  Coupang,  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  island — and  entered  the  outer  court  of  a 
house  belonging  to  one  of  the  chiefs  with  whom  my  friend 
Mr.  fioss  had  a  slight  acquaintanca     Uere  we  were  re- 
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quested  to  seat  ourselves  under  an  open  slicd  willi  a  raised 
floor  of  bamboo,  a  place  used  to  receive  visitors  and  hold 
audiencoa  Turning  our  horses  to  graze  on  the  luxuriant 
grass  of  the  oomrtycml,  we  waited  till  the  great  man's  Malay 
interpreter  appeatied,  who  inquired  our  business  and  in- 
formed us  that  the  Pumbuckle  (chief)  was  at  the  liajah's 
house,  but  would  soon  be  back.  A%  we  had  not  yet  break- 
fasted, we  begged  he  would  get  us  something  to  eat,  which 
he  promised  to  do  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was  however 
about  two  hours  before  anything  appeared,  when  a  small 
tray  was  brought  containing  two  saucers  of  rice,  four  small 
fried  fish,  and  a  few  vegetables.  Having  made  as  good  a 
breakfast  as  we  could,  we  strolled  about  the  village,  and 
returning,  amused  ourselves  by  conversation  with  a  number 
of  men  and  boys  who  gathered  round  us ;  and  by  exchang- 
ing glances  and  smiles  with  a  number  of  women  and  girls 
who  peeped  at  us  through  half-opened  doors  and  other 
crevices.  Two  little  boys  named  Mousa  and  Isa  (Moses 
and  Jesus)  were  great  friends  with  us,  and  an  impudent 
little  rascal  called  Kachang  (a  bean)  made  us  all  laugh  by 
his  mimicry  and  antica 

At  length,  about  four  o'clock,  the  Pumbuckle  made  his 
appearance,  and  we  informed  him  of  our  desire  to  stay 
with  him  a  few  days,  to  shoot  birds  and  see  the  country. 
^At  this  ho  seemed  somewhat  disturbed,  and  asked  if  wu 
had  brought  a  letter  from  the  Anak  Agong  ^Son  of  Heaven), 
which  is  the  title  of  the  l^jah  of  LonibocK.  This  we  had 
not  done,  thinking  it  quite  unnecessary;  and  he  then 
abruptly  told  us  that  he  must  go  and  speak  to  his  Bajah, 
to  see  if  we  could  stay.  Hours  pa.ssed  away,  night  came, 
and  he  did  not  return.  I  began  to  think  we  wei*e  suspected 
of  some  evil  designs,  for  the  Pumbuckle  was  evidently 
afraid  of  getting  himself  into  trouble.  He  is  a  Sassak 
prince,  and,  though  a  supporter  of  the  present  Rajah,  is 
related  to  some  of  the  heads  of  a  conspiracy  which  was 
quelled  a  few  years  since. 

About  five  o'clock  a  pack-horse  bearing  my  guns  and 
clothes  arrived,  with  my  men  Ali  and  Manuel,  who  had 
come  on  foot.  The  sun  set,  and  it  soon  became  dark,  and 
we  got  rather  hungry  as  we  sat  wearily  under  the  shed 
and  no  one  came.    Still  hour  after  hour  we  waited,  till 
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about  nine  o'clock,  the  Pumbuckle,  the  Bajah,  some  priests, 
and  a  number  of  their  followers  arrived  and  took  their 
seats  around  us.  We  shook  hands,  and  for  some  minutes 
there  was  a  dead  silence.  Then  the  fiajah  asked  what  we 
wanted;  to  which  Mr.  Boss  replied  by  endeavouring  to 
make  them  understand  who  we  were,  and  why  we  had 
come,  and  that  we  had  no  sinister  intentions  whatever ; 
and  that  we  had  not  brought  a  letter  from  the  "Anak 
Agoug,"  merely  because  we  had  thought  it  quite  unne- 
cessary. A  long  conversation  in  the  Bali  language  then 
took  place,  and  questions  were  asked  about  my  guns,  and 
what  powder  I  had,  and  whether  I  used  shot  or  bullets ; 
also  what  the  birds  were  for,  and  how  I  preserved  them, 
and  what  was  done  with  them  in  England.  Each  of  my 
answers  and  explanations  was  followed  by  a  low  and  serious 
conversation  which  wo  could  not  understand,  but  the  pur- 
port of  which  we  could  guess.  They  were  evidently  quite 
puzzled,  and  did  not  believe  a  word  we  had  told  them. 
They  then  inquired  if  we  were  really  English,  and  not 
Dutch  ;  and  although  we  strongly  asserted  our  nationality, 
they  did  not  seem  to  believe  us. 

After  about  an  hour,  however,  they  brought  us  some 
supper  (which  was  the  same  as  the  breakfast,  but  without 
the  fish),  and  after  it  some  very  weak  coflee  and  pumpkins 
boiled  with  sugar.  Having  discussed  this,  a  second  con- 
ference took  place ;  questions  were  again  asked,  and  the 
answers  again  commented  on.  Between  whiles  lighter 
topics  were  discussed.  My  spectacles  (concave  glasses) 
were  tried  in  succession  by  three  or  four  old  men,  who 
could  not  make  out  why  they  could  not  see  through  them, 
and  the  fact  no  doubt  was  another  item  of  suspicion 
against  ma  My  beard,  too,  was  the  subject  of  some 
admiration,  and  many  questions  were  asked  about  personal 
peculiarities  which  it  is  not  the  custom  to  allude  to  in 
European  society.  At  length,  about  one  in  the  morning, 
the  whole  party  rose  to  depart,  and,  after  conversing  some 
time  at  the  gate,  all  went  away.  We  now  begged  the 
interpreter,  who  with  a  few  boys  and  men  remained  about 
us,  to  show  us  a  place  to  sleep  in,  at  which  he  seemed  very 
much  surprised,  saying  he  thought  we  were  very  well 
accommodated  whei*e  we  were.     It  was  quite  chilly,  and 
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we  were  very  thinly  clad  and  had  brought  no  blankets,  but 
all  we  could  get  after  another  hour's  talk  was  a  native  mat 
and  pillow,  and  a  few  old  curtains  to  hang  round  three 
sides  of  the  open  shed  and  protect  us  a  little  from  the  cold 
breeze.  We  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  very  uncomfort- 
ably, and  determined  to  return  in  the  morning  and  not 
submit  any  longer  to  such  shabby  treatment. 

We  rose  at  daybreak,  but  it  was  near  an  hour  before 
the  interpreter  made  his  appearance.  We  then  asked  to 
have  some  coffee  and  to  see  the  Pumbuckle,  as  we  wanted 
a  horse  for  Ali,  who  was  lame,  and  wished  to  bid  him 
adieu.  The  man  looked  puzzled  at  such  unheard-of 
demands  and  vanished  into  the  inner  court,  locking  the 
door  behind  him  and  leaving  us  again  to  our  meditations. 
An  hour  passed  and  no  one  came,  so  I  ordered  the  horses 
to  be  saddled  and  the  pack-horse  to  be  loaded,  and  pre- 

f)arod  to  start  Just  then  the  interpreter  came  up  on  horse- 
jack,  and  looked  aghast  at  our  preparation^.  ''  Where  is 
the  ruinbuckle  ?"  we  asked.  "  Gone  to  the  Bajah's,''  said 
he.  "  Wo  are  going,"  said  I.  "  Oh  I  pray  don't,"  said  he ; 
"  wait  a  little ;  they  are  having  a  consultation,  and  some 
priests  are  coming  to  see  you,  and  a  chief  is  going  off  to 
Mataram  to  ask  the  permission  of  the  Anak  Agoug  for  you 
to  stay."  This  settled  the  matter.  More  talk,  moi-e  delay, 
and  another  eight  or  ten  hours'  consultation  were  not  to  be 
endured ;  so  we  stai-ted  at  once,  the  poor  interpreter  almost 
weeping  at  our  obstinacy  and  hurry,  and  assuring  us — 
"  the  Pumbuckle  would  be  very  sorry,  and  the.Kajah  would 
be  very  sorry,  and  if  we  would  but  wait  all  would  be 
right."  I  gave  Ali  my  horse,  and  started  on  foot,  but  he 
afterwards  mounted  behind  Mr.  lioss's  groom,  and  we  got 
home  very  well,  tliough  rather  hot  and  tired.    • 

At  Matanim  we  called  at  the  house  of  Gusti  Godioca, 
one  of  the  princes  of  Lonibock,  who  was  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Carter's,  and  who  liad  promised  to  show  me  tiie  guns  made 
by  native  workmen.  Two  guns  were  exhibited,  one  six 
the  other  seven  feet  long,  and  of  a  proportionably  large 
bore.  The  ban-els  were  twisted  and  well  finished,  though 
not  so  finely  worked  as  ours.  Tlie  stock  was  well  made, 
ana  extended  to  the  end  of  the  barrel.  Silver  and  gold 
ornament  was  inlaid  over  most  of  the  suiface,  but  the 
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locks  were  taken  from  English  muskets.  The  Qusti 
,  assured  me,  however,  that  the  fiajah  had  a  man  who  made 
locks  and  also  rifled  barrels.  The  workshop  where  these 
guns  are  made  and  the  tools  used  were  next  shown  us, 
and  were  very  remarkable.  An  open  shed  with  a  couple 
of  small  mud  forges  were  the  chief  objects  visible.  The 
bellows  consisted  of  two  bamboo  cylinders,  with  pistons 
worked  by  hand.  They  move  very  easily,  having  a  loose 
stuffing  of  feathers  thickly  set  round  the  piston  so  as  to  act 
as  a  valve,  and  produce  a  regular  blast.  Both  cylinders 
communicate  with  the  same  nozzle,  one  piston  rising  while 
the  other  falls.  An  oblong  piece  of  iron  on  the  ground 
was  the  anvil,  and  a  small  vice  was  fixed  on  the  projecting 
root  of  a  tree  outside.  These,  with  a  few  files  and  hammers, 
were  literally  the  only  tools  with  which  an  old  man 
makes  these  fine  guns,  finishing  them  himself  from  the 
rough  iron  and  wood. 

I  was  anxious  to  know  how  they  bored  these  long 
barrels,  which  seemed  perfectly  true  and  are  said  to  shoot 
admirably ;  and,  on  asking  the  Gusti,  received  the  enig- 
matical answer  :  *'  We  use  a  basket  full  of  stones."  Being 
utterly  unable  to  imagine  what  he  could  mean,  I  asked  if 
I  could  see  how  they  did  it,  and  one  of  the  dozen  little 
boys  around  us  was  sent  to  fetch  the  basket  He  soon 
returned  with  this  most  extraordinary  boring-machine,  the 
mode  of  using  which  the  Gusti  then  explained  to  ma  It 
was  siiuply  a  strong  bamboo  basket,  through  the  bottom  of 
which  was  stuck  upright  a  pole  about  three  feet  long,  kept 
in  its  place  by  a  few  sticks  tied  across  the  top  with  rattans. 
Tlio  bottom  of  the  pole  has  an  iron  ring,  and  a  Iiole  in 
which  four-cornered  borers  of  hardened  iron  can  bo  fitted. 
The  barrel  to  be  bored  is  buried  upright  in  the  ground,  the 
borer  is  inserted  into  it,  the  top  of  the  stick  or  vertical 
shaft  is  held  by  a  cross-piece  of  bamboo  with  a  hole  in  it, 
and  the  basket  is  filled  with  stones  to  get  the  required 
weight.  Two  boys  turn  the  bamboo  round.  The  barrels 
are  made  in  pieces  of  about  eighteen  inches  long,  which 
are  first  bored  small,  and  then  welded  together  upon  a 
straight  iron  rod.  The  whole  bantsl  is  then  worked  with 
borers  of  gradually  increasing  size,  and  in  three  days  the 
boring  is  finished.    The  whole  matter  was  explained  in 
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such  a  Htraiglitforward  mannor  that  I  liave  no  doubt  tho 
process  described  to  me  was  Uiat  actually  used ;  altliougli, 
wlion  oKaniiuiiig  one  of  tho  liandsoine,  well-fiiiiBliod,  aud 
serviceable  guns,  it  was  very  hard  to  realize  the  fact,  that 
they  bad  beeo  made  from  first  to  last  with  tools  faoidly 
sufficient  for  an  English  blnckamith  to  make  a  horse-slioe 


Tho  day  after  we  returned  from  our  excursion,  the 
Hajah  came  to  Ampanam  to  a  feast  given  by  Gusti 
Oadioca,  who  resides  there ;  and  soon  after  bis  arrival  we 
went  to  have  an  audience.  We  found  him  in  a  large 
courtyiud  sittinj;  on  a  mat  under  a  shady  tree ;  and  all  liia 
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followers,  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  hundred,  squat- 
ting on  the  ground  in  a  large  circle  round  him.  He  wore 
a  sarong  or  Malay  petticoat  and  a  green  jacket.  He  was 
a  man  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  of  a  pleasing 
countenance,  with  some  appearance  of  intellect  combined 
with  indecision.  We  bowed,  and  took  our  seats  on  the 
ground  near  some  chiefs  we  were  acquainted  with,  for 
while  the  llajah  sits  no  one  can  stand  or  sit  higlicr.  He 
first  inquired  who  I  was,  and  what  I  was  doing  in  Lom- 
bock,  and  then  requested  to  see  some  of  my  birds.  I 
accordingly  sent  for  one  of  my  boxes  of  bird-skins  and 
one  of  insects,  which  he  examined  carefully,  and  seemed 
much  surprised  that  they  could  be  so  well  preserved.  We 
then  had  a  little  conversation  about  Europe  and  the 
Russian  war,  in  wliicli  all  natives  take  an  interest 
Having  heard  much  of  a  country-seat  of  the  Bajah's 
called  Gunong  Sari,  I  took  the  opportunity  to  ask  per- 
mission to  visit  it  and  shoot  a  few  birds  there,  which  he 
immediately  granted.  I  then  thanked  him,  and  we  took 
our  leava 

An  hour  after,  his  son  came  to  visit  Mr.  Carter  accom- 
panied by  about  a  hundred  followers,  who  all  sat  on  the 
ground  while  he  came  into  the  open  shed  wliere  Manuel 
was  skinning  birds.  After  some  time  he  went  into  the 
house,  had  a  bed  arranged  to  sleep  a  little,  then  drank 
some  wine,  and  after  an  hour  or  two  had  dinner  brought 
him  from  the  Qusti's  house,  which  he  ate  with  eight  of 
the  principal  priests  and  princea  He  pronounced  a 
blessmg  over  the  rice  and  commenced  eating  first,  after 
which  the  rest  fell  to.  They  rolled  up  balls  of  rice  in 
their  hands,  dipped  tliem  in  the  gravy  and  swallowed  them 
rapidly,  with  little  pieces  of  meat  and  fowl  cooked  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  A  boy  fanned  the  young  Rajah  while 
eating.  He  was  a  youth  of  about  fifteen,  and  had  already 
three  wives.  All  wore  the  kris,  or  Malay  crooked  dagger, 
on  the  beauty  and  value  of  which  they  greatly  pride  them- 
^Ives.  A  companion  of  the  Rajab*s  had  one  with  a 
golden  handle,  in  which  were  set  twenty-eight  diamonds 
and  several  other  jewels.  He  said  it  had  cost  him  700/. 
The  sheaths  are  of  ornamental  wood  and  ivory,  often 
covered  on  one  side  with  gold.     The  blades  are  beautifully 
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veined  with  white  metal  worked  into  the  iron,  and  they 
are  kept  very  carefully.  Eveiy  man  without  exception 
carries  a  kris,  stuck  behind  into  the  large  waistAdoUi 
which  all  wear,  and  it  is  generally  the  most  valuable 
piece  of  property  he  possesses. 

A  few  davs  afterwards  our  long-talked-of  excursion  to 
Gunong  San  took  place.  Our  party  was  increased  by  the 
captain  and  supercargo  of  a  Hamburg  ship  loading  with 
rice  for  China.  We  were  mounted  on  a  very  miscellaneous 
lot  of  Lombock  ponies,  which  we  had  some  difficulty  in 
supplying  with  the  necessary  saddles,  &o. ;  and  most  of  us 
had  to  patch  up  our  girths,  bridles,  or  stirrup-leathers,  as 
best  we  could.  We  passed  through  Mataram,  where  we 
were  joined  by  our  friend  Ousti  Gadioca,  mounted  on  a 
handsome  black  horse,  and  riding  as  all  the  natives  do, 
without  saddle  or  stirrups,  using  only  a  handsome  saddle- 
cloth and  very  ornamental  bridle.  About  three  miles 
further,  along  pleasant  byways,  brought  us  to  the  place. 
We  entered  through  a  rather  handsome  brick  gateway 
supported  by  hideous  Hindoo  deities  in  stone.  Wiuiin  was 
an  enclosure  with  two  square  fish-ponds  and  some  fine  trees ; 
then  another  gateway  through  which  we  entered  into  a 
]mrk.  On  the  right  was  a  brick  house,  built  somewhat  in 
the  Hindoo  style,  and  placed  on  a  high  terrace  or  platform ; 
on  the  left  a  large  fish-pond,  supplied  by  a  little  rivulet 
which  entered  it  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  gigantic  crocodile 
well  ex(icuted  in  brick  and  stone.  The  edges  of  the  pond 
wore  bricked,  and  in  the  centre  rose  a  fantastic  and  pictu- 
resque pavilion  ornamented  with  grotesque  statues.  The 
]»oud  was  well  stocked  with  fine  fish,  which  come  every 
morning  to  be  fed  at  the  sound  of  a  wooden  gong  which 
is  hung  near  for  the  pui-pose.  On  striking  it  a  number  of 
Hsh  immediately  came  out  of  the  masses  of  weed  with 
wliich  the  pond  abounds,  and  followed  us  along  the  margin 
expecting  food.  At  the  same  time  some  deer  came  out  of 
an  adjacent  wood,  which,  fix)m  being  seldom  shot  at  and 
rejTularly  fed,  are  almost  tama  Tlie  jungle  and  woods 
which  surrounded  the  park  appearing  to  abound  in  birds, 
I  went  to  shoot  a  few,  and  was  rewarded  by  getting  several 
specimens  of  the  fine  new  kingfisher,  Halcyon  fulgidus, 
and  the  curious  and  handsome  ground  thrush,  Zoothera 
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andromeda.  The  former  belies  its  name  by  not  frequenting 
water  or  feeding  on  fish.  It  lives  constantly  in  low  damp 
thickets  picking  up  ground  insects,  centipedes,  and  small 
mollusca.  Altogether  I  was  much  pleased  with  my  visit 
to  this  place,  and  it  gave  me  a  higher  opinion  than  I  had 
before  entertained  of  the  taste  of  these  people,  although 
the  stylo  of  the  buildings  and  of  the  sculpture  is  very 
much  inferior  to  those  of  the  magnificent  ruins  in  Java. 
I  must  now  say  a  few  words  about  the  character,  manners, 
and  customs  of  these  interesting  people. 

The  aborigines  of  Lombock  are  termed  Sassaks.  They 
are  a  Malay  race  hardly  differing  in  appearance  from  the 
people  of  Malacca  or  Borneo.  They  are  Mahometans  and 
form  the  bulk  of  the  population.  The  ruling  classes,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  natives  of  the  adjacent  island  of  Bali, 
and  are  of  the  Brahminical  religion.  The  government  is 
an  absolute  monarchy,  but  it  seems  to  be  conducted  with 
more  wisdom  and  moderation  than  is  usual  in  Malay 
countries.  The  father  of  the  present  Eajah  conquered  the 
island,  and  the  people  seem  now  quite  reconciled  to  their 
new  rulers,  who  do  not  interfere  with  their  religion,  and 
probably  do  not  tax  them  any  heavier  than  did  the  native 
chiefs  they  have  supplanted.  The  laws  now  in  force  in 
Lombock  are  very  severe.  Tliefb  is  punished  by  death. 
Mr.  Carter  informed  me  that  a  man  once  stole  a  metal 
coflce-pot  from  his  house.  He  was  caught,  the  pot  restored, 
and  the  man  brought  to  Mr.  Carter  to  punish  as  he  thought 
fit  All  the  natives  recommended  Mr.  Carter  to  have  him 
"  krissed"  on  the  spot ;  "  for  if  you  don't,"  said  they,  "  he 
will  rob  you  again."  Mr.  Carter,  however,  let  him  off, 
with  a  warning,  that  if  he  ever  came  inside  his  premises 
again  he  would  certainly  be  shot.  A  few  months  after- 
wards the  same  man  stole  a  horse  from  Mr.  Carter.  Tho 
horse  was  recovered,  but  the  thief  was  not  caught.  It  is 
an  established  rule,  that  any  one  found  in  a  house  after 
dark,  unless  with  the  owner's  knowledge,  may  be  stabbed, 
his  body  thrown  out  into  the  street  or  upon  the  beach, 
and  no  questions  will  be  asked.  >) 

Tlie  men  are  exceedingly  jealous  and  very  strict  with 
their  wives.  A  married  woman  may  not  accept  a  cigar  or 
a  sirih  leaf  from  a  stranger  under  pain  of  death.     I  was 
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informed  that  some  years  ago  one  of  the  English  trodors 
had  a  Balinese  woman  of  good  family  living  with  him — Uie 
connexion  being  considered  quite  honourable  by  the  nativea. 
During  some  festival  this  girl  offended  against  the  law  by 
accepting  a  iiower  or  some  such  trifle  nom  another  man. 
This  was  reported  to  the  Eajah  (to  some  of  whose  wives 
the  girl  was  related),  and  he  immediately  sent  to  the  Eng- 
lishman's house  ordering  him  to  give  the  woman  up  as  she 
must  be  "  krissed."  In  vain  he  begged  and  prayed,  and 
offered  to  pay  any  fine  the  Ilaiah  might  impose,  and  finally 
i-efused  to  give  her  up  unless  he  was  forced  to  do  so.  This 
the  Kajah  did  not  wish  to  resort  to,  as  he  no  doubt  thought 
he  was  acting  as  much  for  the  Englishman's  honour  as 
for  his  own;  so  he  appeared  to  let  the  matter  drop. 
But  some  time  afterwards  he  sent  one  of  his  followers 
to  the  house,  who  beckoned  the  girl  to  the  door,  and 
then  saying,  ''  The  Bajah  sends  you  this,"  stabbed  her  to 
the  heart.  More  serious  infidelity  is  punished  still  more 
cruelly,  the  woman  and  her  paramour  being  tied  back 
to  back  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  where  some  large  croco- 
diles are  always  on  the  watch  to  devour  the  bodies.  One 
\  such  execution  took  place  while  I  was  at  Ampanam,  but  I 
\  took  a  long  walk  into  the  country  to  be  out  of  the  way  till 
'  it  was  all  over,  thus  missing  the  opportunity  of  having  a 
horrible  naiTative  to  enliven  my  somewhat  tedious  story. 

One  morning,  us  we  were  sitting  at  breakfast,  Mr. 
Carter's  servant  informed  us  that  there  was  an  **Amok" 
in  the  village — in  other  words,  that  a  man  was  "  nmning  a 
muck."  Orders  were  immediately  given  to  shut  and  fasten 
the  gates  of  our  enclosure ;  but  hearing  nothing  for  some 
time,  we  went  out,  and  found  there  had  been  a  false  alarm, 
owing  to  a  slave  having  run  away,  declaring  he  would 
"  amok,"  because  his  master  wanted  to  sell  him,  A  short 
time  before,  a  man  had  benn  killed  at  a  gaming-table 
because,  having  lost  half-a-dollar  more  than  he  possessed, 
he  was  going  to  **  amok."  Another  had  killed  or  wounded 
seventeen  people  before  he  could  be  destroyed.  In  their  wars 
a  whole  regiment  of  these  people  will  sometimes  agree  to 
•*  amok,"  and  then  rush  on  with  such  energetic  desperation 
as  to  be  very  formidable  to  men  not  so  excited  as  them- 
selves.   Among  the  ancients  these  would  have  been  looked 
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upon  as  heroes  or  demigods  who  sacrificed  themselves  for 
tneir  country.   Here  it  is  simply  said, — they  made  "  amok." 

Macassar  is  the  most  celebrated  place  in  the  East  for 
•••running  a  muck"  There  are  said  to  be  one  or  two  a 
month  on  the  average,  and  five,  ten,  or  twenty  persons  are 
sometimes  killed  or  wounded  at  one  of  them.  It  is  the 
national  and  therefore  the  honourable  mode  of  committing 
suicide  among  the  natives  of  Celebes,  and  is  the  fashion- 
able way  of  escaping  from  their  difficulties.  A  Boman 
fell  upon  his  sword,  a  Japanese  rips  up  his  stomach,  and 
an  Englishman  blows  out  his  brains  with  a  pistoL  The 
Bugis  mode  has  many  advantages  to  one  suicidically 
inclined.  A  man  thinks  himself  wronged  by  society — he 
is  in  debt  and  cannot  pay — he  is  taken  for  a  slave  or  has 
gambled  away  his  wife  or  cliild  into  slavery — ho  sees  no 
way  of  recovering  what  he  has  lost,  and  becomes  desperate. 
lie  will  not  put  up  with  such  cruel  wrongs,  but  will  be 
revenged  on  mankind  and  die  like  a  hero.  He  grasps  his 
kris-handle,  and  the  next  moment  draws  out  the  weapon 
and  stabs  a  man  to  the  heart  He  runs  on,  with  bloody 
kris  in  his  hand,  stabbing  at  every  one  he  meets.  "Amok  I 
Amok  I"  then  resound  through  the  streets.  Spears, 
krisses,  knives  and  guns  are  brought  out  against  him.  He 
rushes  madly  forward,  kills  all  he  can — men,  women,  and 
children — and  dies  overwhelmed  by  numbers  amid  all  the 
excitement  of  a  battle.  And  what  that  excitement  is 
those  who  have  been  in  one  best  know,  but  all  who  have 
ever  given  way  to  violent  passions,  or  even  indulged  in 
violent  and  exciting  exercises,  may  form  a  very  good  idea. 
It  is  a  delirious  intoxication,  a  temporary  madness  that 
absorbs  every  thought  and  every  energy.  And  can  we 
wonder  at  the  kris-bearing,  untaught,  brooding  Malay 
preferring  such  a  death,  looked  upon  as  almost  honourable, 
to  the  cold-blooded  details  of  suicide,  if  he  wishes  to 
escape  from  overwhelming  troubles,  or  the  merciless 
clutches  of  the  hangman  and  the  disgrace  of  a  public 
execution,  when  he  has  taken  the  law  into  his  own  hands, 
and  too  liastily  revenged  himself  upon  his  enemy?  In 
either  case  he  chooses  rather  to  "amok." 

The  great  staples  of  the  trade  of  Lombock  as  well  as 
of  Bali  are  rice  and  coffee;  the  former  grown  on  the  plains, 
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the  latter  on  the  hills.  The  rice  is  exported  veiy  largely 
to  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  to  Singapore,  and  even 
to  China,  and  there  are  generally  one  or  more  vessels 
loading  in  the  port  It  is  brought  into  Ampanam  on 
pack-horses,  and  almost  every  day  a  string  of  these  would 
come  into  Mr.  Carter's  yard.  The  only  money  the  natives 
will  take  for  their  rice  is  Chinese  copper  cash,  twelve 
hundred  of  which  go  to  a  dollar.  Every  morning  two 
large  sacks  of  this  money  had  to  be  counted  out  into 
convenient  sums  for  payment  From  Bali  quantities  of 
dried  beef  and  ox-tongues  are  exported,  and  from  Lombock 
a  good  many  ducks  and  ponies.  The  ducks  are  a  peculiar 
breed,  which  have  very  long  flat  bodies,  and  walk  erect 
almost  like  penguins.  They  are  generally  of  a  pale  reddish 
ash  colour,  and  are  kept  in  large  flocks.  They  are  very 
cheap  and  are  largely  consumed  by  the  crews  of  the  rice 
ships,  by  Whom  they  are  called  Baly-soldiers,  but  are 
more  generally  known  elsewhere  as  penguin-ducks. 

My  Portuguese  bird-stuifer  Fernandez  now  insisted  on 
breaking  his  agreement  and  returning  to  Singapore ;  partly 
from  home-sickness,  but  more  I  believe  from  the  idea  that 
his  life  was  not  worth  many  months'  purchase  among  such 
bloodthirsty  and  uncivilized  peoples.  It  was  a  consider- 
able loss  to  me,  as  I  had  paid  him  full  three  times  the 
usual  wages  for  three  montlis  in  advance,  half  of  which  was 
occupied  in  the  voyage  and  the  rest  in  a  place  where  I  could 
have  done  without  him,  owing  to  there  being  so  few  insects 
that  I  could  devote  my  own  time  to  shooting  and  skinning. 
A  few  days  after  Fernandez  had  left,  a  small  schooner 
came  in  bound  for  Macassar,  to  which  place  I  took  a  pas- 
sage. As  a  fitting  conclusion  to  my  sketch  of  these 
interesting  islands,  I  will  narrate  an  anecdote  which  I 
heard  of  the  present  Eajah ;  and  which,  whether  altogether 
true  or  not,  well  illustrates  native  character,  and  will  serve 
as  a  means  of  introducing  some  details  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  country  to  which  I  have  not  yet  alluded. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

LOMDOOK :    HOW  THS  RAJAH  TOOK  THE  OENBUS. 

rTIHE  Bajah  of  Lombock  was  a  very  wise  man,  and  he 
-*-  showed  his  wisdom  greatly  in  the  way  he  took  tho  * 
census.  For  my  readers  must  know  that  the  chief  revenues 
of  the  Bajah  were  derived  from  a  head-tax  of  rice,  a  small 
measure  being  paid  annually  by  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  island.  There  was  no  doubt  that  evQvy  one 
paid  this  tax,  for  it  was  a  very  light  one,  and  the  land 
was  fertile  and  the  people  well  off ;  but  it  had  to  pass 
tiirough  many  hands  before  it  reached  the  Government 
storehouses.  When  the  harvest  was  over  the  villagers 
brought  their  rice  to  the  Kapala  kampong,  or  head  of  the 
village ;  and  no  doubt  he  sometimes  had  compassion  on 
tdie  poor  or  sick  and  passed  over  their  short  measure,  and 
sometimes  was  obliged  to  grant  a  favour  to  those  who 
had  complaints  against  him ;  and  then  he  must  keep  up 
liis  own  dignity  by  having  his  granaries  better  filled  than 
his  neighbours,  and  so  the  rice  that  he  took  to  the 
"  Waidono "  that  was  over  his  district  ^was  generally  a 
good  deal  less  than  it  should  have  been.  And  all  the 
"Waidonos"  had  of  course  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
for  they  were  all  in  debt  and  it  was  so  easy  to  take  a 
little  of  the  Government  rice,  and  there  would  still  be 
plenty  for  the  Bajah.  And  the  "  Gustis  "  or  princes 
who  received  the  rice  from  the  Waidonos  helped  them- 
selves likewise,  and  so  when  the  harvest  was  all  over  and 
the  rice  tribute  was  all  brought  in,  the  quantity  was  found 
to  be  less  each  year  than  the  one  before.  Sickness  in  one 
district^  and  fevers  in  another,  and  failure  of  the  crops  in 
a  third,  were  of  course  alleged  as  the  cause  of  this  falling 
off;  but  when  the  Bajah  went  to  hunt  at  the  foot  of  the 
great  mountain,  or  went  to  visit  a  "  Gusti "  on  the  other 
side  of  the  island,  lie  always  saw  the  villages  full  of  people, 
all  looking  well-fed  and  happy.  And  he  noticed  that  the 
krisscs  of  his  chiefs  and  cilice rs  were  getting  handsomer 
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and  handsomer ;  and  the  handles  that  were  of  yellow  wood 
were  changed  for  ivoiy,  and  those  of  ivory  were  clianged 
for  gold,  and  diamonds  and  emeralds  sparkled  on  many 
of  them ;  and  he  knew  very  well  which  way  the  tribute- 
rice  went  But  as  he  could  not  prove  it  he  kept  silence, 
and  resolved  in  his  own  heart  some  day  to  have  a  census 
taken,  so  that  he  might  know  the  number  of  his  people, 
and  not  be  cheated  out  of  more  rice  than  was  just  and 
reasonable. 

But  the  difficulty  was  how  to  get  this  censua  He 
could  not  go  himself  into  every  village  and  eyery  house, 
and  count  all  the  people ;  and  if  he  oniered  it  to  be  done 
by  the  regular  officers  they  would  quickly  understand 
what  it  was  for,  and  the  census  would  bo  sure  to  agree 
exactly  with  the  quantity  of  rice  he  got  last  year.  It  was 
evident  therefore  that  to  answer  his  purpose  no  one  must 
suspect  why  the  census  was  taken ;  and  to  make  sure  of 
this,  no  one  must  know  that  there  was  any  census  taken 
at  alL  This  was  a  very  hard  problem;  and  the  Bcgah 
thought  and  thought,  as  hard  as  a  Malay  Bajah  can  be 
expected  to  think,  but  could  not  solve  it ;  and  so  he  was 
very  unhappy,  and  did  nothing  but  smoke  and  chew  betel 
with  his  favourite  wife,  and  cat  scarcely  anything;  and 
even  when  ho  went  to  the  cock-fight  did  not  seem  to  care 
whether  his  best  birds  won  or  lost.  For  several  days 
ho  romaiiied  in  this  sad  state,  and  all  the  coui*t  were 
afraid  some  evil  eye  had  bewitched  the  Bajah ;  and  an 
unfortunate  Irish  captain  who  had  come  in  for  a  cargo  of 
rice  and  who  squinted  dreadfully,  was  very  nearly  being 
krissed,  but  being  first  brought  to  the  royal  presence  was 
graciously  ordered  to  go  on  board  and  remain  there  while 
his  ship  stayed  in  the  port 

One  morning  however,  after  about  a  week's  continuance 
of  this  unaccountable  melancholy,  a  welcome  change  took 
place,  for  the  Bojah  sent  to  cull  together  all  the  chiefs 
and  priests  and  princes  who  were  then  in  Mataram,  his 
capital  city ;  and  when  they  were  all  assembled  in  anxious 
expectation,  he  thus  addressed  them  : 

".For  many  days  my  heart  has  been  very  sick  and  1 
knew  not  why,  but  now  the  trouble  is  cleared  away,  for 
I  have  had  a  dream.    Last  night  the  spirit  of  the  '  Gunong 
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AgODg' — the  great  fire  mountain — appeared  to  me,  and 
told  me  that  1  must  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
All  of  you  may  come  with  me  to  near  the  top,  but  then 
I  must  go  up  alone,  and  the  great  spirit  will  again  appear 
to  me  and  will  tell  me  what  is  of  great  importance  to  mo 
and  to  you  and  to  all  the  people  of  the  island.  Now  go 
all  of  you  and  make  this  known  through  the  island,  and 
let  every  village  furnish  men  to  make  clear  a  road  for  us 
to  go  through  the  forest  and  up  the  great  mouutaia'' 

So  the  news  was  spread  over  the  whole  island  that  the 
Sajah  must  go  to  meet  the  great  spirit  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain ;  and  every  village  sent  forth  its  men,  and  they 
cleared  away  the  jungle  and  made  bridges  over  the  mountain 
streams  and  smoothed  the  rough  places  for  tlie  liajah's 
passage.  And  when  they  came  to  the  stoop  and  craggy 
rocks  of  the  mountain,  they  sought  out  the  best  paths, 
sometimes  along  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  sometimes  along 
narrow  ledges  of  the  black  rocks ;  in  one  place  cutting  down 
a  tall  tree  so  as  to  bridge  across  a  chasm,  in  another  con- 
structing ladders  to  mount  the  smooth  face  of  a  precipice. 
The  chiefs  who  superintended  the  work  fixed  upon  the 
length  of  each  day's  journey  beforehand  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  road,  and  chose  pleasant  places  by  the  banks 
of  clear  streams  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  shady  trees, 
where  they  built  sheds  and  hute  of  bamboo  well  thatched 
with  the  leaves  of  palm-trees,  in  which  the  Ilajah  and  hiB 
attendants  might  eat  and  sleep  at  the  close  of  each  day. 

And  when  all  was  ready,  the  princes  and  priests  and 
chief  men  came  again  to  the  liajah,  to  tell  him  what  had 
been  done  and  to  ask  him  when  he  would  go  up  the 
mountain.  And  he  fixed  a  day,  and  ordered  evcrv  man. 
of  rank  and  authority  to  accompany  him,  to  do  nonour 
to  the  great  spirit  who  had  bid  him  undertake  the  journey, 
and  to  show  how  willingly  they  obeye^l  hi«  c/jmmands. 
And  then  there  was  much  preparation  throughout  the 
whole  island  The  best  cattle  were  killed  and  the  meat 
salted  and  sun-dried ;  and  abundance  of  red  peppers 
and  sweet  potatoes  were  gathere^l;  and  the  tall  pinang- 
teees  were  climl>2^1  for  the  spicy  b^l  nut,  tlie  sirih-leaf 
was  tied  up  in  bundles,  and  every  man  fille^l  hii  tobacco 
punch  and  lime  >jox  to  the  brim,  ko  that  he  might  not  want 
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uny  of  the  materials  for  cliewing  the  i*efredlung  betel  duriug 
the  journey.  And  the  stores  of  provisions  were  sent  on 
a  day  in  advance.  And  on  the  day  before  that  appointed 
for  starting,  all  the  chiefs  both  gieat  and  small  came  to 
Mataram,  the  abode  of  the  king,  with  their  horses  and 
their  seiTants,  and  the  bearers  of  their  sirih  boxes,  and 
their  sleeping-mats,  and  their  provisions.  And  they  en- 
camped under  the  tall  Waringin-trees  th^t  border  ail  the 
roads  about  Mataram,  and  witli  blazing  fires  frighted  away 
the  ghouls  and  evil  spirits  that  nightly  haunt  the  gloomy 
avenues. 

In  the  morning  a  great  procession  was  formed  to  con- 
duct the  Eajah  to  the  mountain.  And  the  royal  princes 
and  relations  of  the  Rajah  mounted  their  black  horses, 
whose  tails  swept  the  ground ;  they  used  no  saddle  or 
stirrups,  but  sat  upon  a  cloth  of  gay  colours;  the  bits 
were  of  silver  and  the  bridles  of  many-coloured  cords. 
The  less  important  people  were  on  small  strong  horses  of 
various  cqlours,  well  suited  to  a  mountain  journey;  and  all 
(even  the  Rajah)  were  bare-legged  to  above  the  knee, 
wearing  only  tlie  gay  coloured  cotton  waist-cloth,  a  silk 
or  cotton  jacket,  and  a  large  handkerchief  tastefully  folded 
round  the  head.  Every  one  was  attended  by  one  or  two 
servants  bearing  his  sirih  and  betel  boxes,  who  were  also 
mounted  on  ponies ;  and  great  numbers  more  had  gone  on 
in  advance  or  waited  to  bring  up  the  rear.  The  men  in 
authority  were  numbered  by  hundreds  and  their  followers 
by  thousands,  and  all  the  island  wondered  what  great  thing 
would  come  of  it. 

For  the  lirst  two  days  they  went  along  good  roads  and 
through  many  viliiiges  which  were  swept  clean,  and  where 
bright  cloths  were  hung  out  at  the  windows ;  and  all  the 
people,  when  the  Rajah  came,  S([uatted  down  upon  the 
ground  in  respect,  and  every  man  riding  got  off  his  horse 
and  squatted  down  also,  and  many  joined  the  procession 
at  every  village.  At  the  place  where  they  stopped  for  the 
night,  the  people  had  placed  stakes  along  each  side  of  the 
roads  in  front  of  the  houses.  These  were  s[)lit  crosswise 
at  the  top,  and  in  the  cleft  were  fastened  little  clay  lam[)S, 
and  between  them  were  stuck  the  green  leaves  of  palm- 
trees,   which,   dripping   with  the   evening   dew,  gleamed 
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prettily  with  the  many  twinkling  lights.  And  few  went 
to  sleep  that  night  till  the  morning  hours,  for  every  house 
held  a  knot  of  ea^er  talkers,  and  much  betel-nut  was 
consumed,  and  endless  were  the  conjectures  what  would 
come  of  it 

On  the  second  day  they  left  the  last  village  behind 
them  and  entered  the  wUd  country  that  surrounds  the 
great  mountain,  and  rested  in  the  huts  that  had  been 
prepared  for  them  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  of  cold  and 
sparkling  water.  And  the  Sajah's  hunters,  armed  with 
long  and  heavy  guns,  went  in  search  of  deer  and  wild 
bulls  in  the  surrounding  woods,  and  brought  home  the 
meat  of  both  in  the  early  morning,  and  sent  it  on  in 
advance  to  prepare  the  mid-day  meal  On  the  third  day 
they  advanced  as  far  as  horses  could  go,  and  encamped  at 
the  foot  of  high  rocks,  among  which  narrow  pathways  only 
could  be  found  to  reach  the  mountain-top.  And  on  the 
fourth  morning  when  the  Eajah  set  out,  he  was  accom- 
panied only  by  a  small  party  of  priests  and  princes  with 
their  immediate  attendants;  and  they  toiled  wearily  up  the 
rugged  way,  and  sometimes  were  carried  by  their  servants, 
till  they  passed  up  above  the  great  trees,  and  then  among 
the  thorny  bushes,  and  above  them  again  on  to  the  black 
and  burnt  rock  of  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain. 

And  when  they  were  near  the  summit  the  Rajah  ordered 
them  all  to  halt,  while  he  alone  went  to  meet  the  great 
spirit  on  the  very  peak  of  the  mountain.  So  he  went  on 
with  two  boys  only  who  carried  his  sirih  and  betel,  and 
soon  reached  the  top  of  the  mountain  among  great  rocks, 
on  the  edge  of  the  great  gulf  whence  issue  forth  con- 
tinually smoke  and  vapour.  And  the  Rajah  asked  for 
sirih,  and  told  the  boys  to  sit  down  under  a  rock  and  look 
down  the  mountain,  and  not  to  move  till  ho  returned  to 
them.  And  as  they  were  tired,  and  the  sun  was  warm 
and  pleasant,  and  the  rock  sheltered  them  from  the  cold 
wind,  the  boys  fell  asleep.  And  the  Rajah  went  a  little 
way  on  under  another  rock ;  and  he  was  tired,  and  the  sun 
was  warm  and  pleasant,  and  he  too  fell  asleep. 

And  those  who  were  waiting  for  the  l^jah  thought  him 
a  long  time  on  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  thought  the 
great  spirit  must  have  much  to  say,  or  might  perhaps  want 
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to  keep  him  on  the  mountain  always,  or  perhaps  he  had 
missed  his  way  in  coming  down  again.  And  they  were 
debating  whether  they  should  go  and  search  for  him,  when 
they  saw  him  coming  down  with  the  two  boys.  And 
when  he  met  them  he  looked  very  grave,  but  said  nothing ; 
and  then  all  descended  together,  and  the  procession  re- 
turned as  it  had  come ;  and  the  Kajah  went  to  his  palace 
and  the  chiefs  to  their  villages,  and  the  people  to  their 
houses,  to  tell  their  wives  and  children  all  that  had 
happened,  and  to  wonder  yet  again  what  would  come  of  it 

And  three  days  afterwards  the  liajah  summoned  the 
priests  and  the  princes  and  the  chief  men  of  Mataram,  to 
hear  what  the  great  spirit  had  told  him  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  And  when  they  were  all  assembled,  and  the 
betel  and  sirih  had  been  handed  round,  he  told  them  what 
had  happened.  On  the  top  of  the  mountain  he  had  fallen 
into  a  trance,  and  the  great  spirit  had  appeared  to  him 
with  a  faco  like  burnished  gold,  and  had  said — **  0  Rajah  ! 
much  plague  and  sickness  and  fevers  are  coming  upon  all 
the  earth,  upon  men  and  upon  horses  and  u])on  cattle ;  but 
as  you  and  your  people  have  obeyed  me  and  have  come  up 
to  my  great  mountain,  I  will  teach  you  how  you  and  all 
the  people  of  Tx)mbock  mav  escape  this  plague."  And  all 
waited  anxiously,  to  hear  how  they  were  to  be  saved  from 
so  fearful  a  calamity.  And  after  a  short  silence  the  Itajali 
spoke  again  and  told  them, — that  the  great  spirit  had  com- 
niaiidcd  tluil  twelve  sacred  krisses  should  bo  made,  and 
that  to  make  them  every  village  and  every  district  must 
send  a  bundle  of  needles — a  needle  for  every  head  in  the 
villaga  And  when  any  grievous  disease  appeared  in  any 
village,  one  of  the  sacred  krisses  should  be  sent  there; 
and  if  every  house  in  that  village  had  sent  the  right 
number  of  needles,  the  disease  would  immediately  cease; 
but  if  the  nunibei  of  needles  sent  had  not  been  exacts 
the  kris  would  have  no  virtue. 

So  the  princes  and  chiefs  sent  to  all  their  villages  and 
communicated  the  wonderful  news ;  and  all  made  haste 
to  collect  the  needles  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  for  they 
feared  that  if  but  one  were  wanting  the  whole  village 
would  suffer.  So  one  by  one  the  head  men  of  the  villages 
brought  in  their  bundles  of  needles ;  those  who  wore  near 
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Matsiram  came  first,  and  those  who  were  far  ofT  came  last ; 
and  the  Eajah  received  them  with  his  own  hands,  and  put 
them  away  carefully  in  an  inner  chamber,  in  a  camphor^ 
wood  chest  whose  hinges  and  clasps  were  of  silver ;  and 
on  every  bundle  was  marked  the  name  of  the  village 
and  the  district  from  wlicnce  it  came,  so  that  it  might 
be  known  that  all  had  heard  and  obeyed  the  commands 
of  the  groat  spirit. 

And  when  it  was  quite  certain  that  every  village  had 
sent  in  its  bundle,  the  Eajah  divided  the  needles  inta 
twelve  equal  parts,  and  ordered  the  best  steel-worker  in 
Mataram  to  bring  his  forge  and  his  bellows  and  his 
hammers  to  the  palace,  and  to  make  the  twelve  krisses 
under  the  Eajah's  eye,  and  in  the  sight  of  all  men  who 
chose  to  see  it  And  when  they  were  finished,  thoy  were 
wrapi)cd  up  in  new  silk  and  put  away  carefully  until 
they  might  be  wanted. 

Now  the  journey  to  the  mountain  was  in  the  time  of 
tho  east  wind  when  no  rain  falls  in  liombock.  And  soon 
after  the  krisses  were  made  it  was  the  time  of  the  rice 
harvest,  and  the  chiefs  of  districts  and  of  villages  brought 
in  their  tax  to  the  Rajah  according  to  the  number  of 
heads  in  their  villages.  And  to  those  that  wanted  but 
little  of  the  full  amount,  the  Eajah  said  nothing ;  but 
when  those  came  who  brought  only  half  or  a  fourth  part 
of  what  was  strictly  due,  he  said  to  them  mildly,  "The, 
needles  which  you  sent  from  your  village  were  many  more 
than  came  from  such-a-one's  village,  yet  your  tribute  is 
less  than  his;  go  back  and  see  who  it  is  that  has  not 
paid  the  tax."  And  tho  next  year  the  produce  of  tho  tax 
increased  greatly,  for  they  feared  that  the  Eajah  might 
justly  kill  those  who  a  second  time  kept  back  tho  riglit 
tribute.  And  so  the  Eajah  became  very  rich,  and  increased 
the  number  of  his  soldiers,  and  gave  golden  jewels  to  his 
wives,  and  bought  tine  black  horses  from  the  white- 
skinned  Hollanders,  and  made  great  feasts  when  his 
children  were  bom  or  were  married;  and  none  of  the 
Eajahs  or  Sultans  among  the  Malays  were  so  great  or  so 
powerful  as  the  l^jah  of  Lombock. 

And  the  twelve  sacred  krisses  had  great  virtue.  And 
when  any  sickness  appeared  in  a  village  one  of  them  was 
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sent  for ;  and  sometimes  the  sickness  went  away,  and  then 
the  sacred  kris  was  taken  back  again  with  great  honour, 
and  the  head  men  of  the  village  came  to  tell  the  Bajah 
of  its  miraculous  power,  and  to  thank  him.  And  some- 
times the  sickness  would  not  go  away;  and  then  everybody 
was  convinced  that  there  had  been  a  mistake  in  the 
number  of  needles  sent  from  that  village,  and  therefore 
the  sacred  kris  had  no  effect,  and  had  to  be  taken  back 
again  by  the  head  men  with  heavy  hearts,  but  still  with 
all  honour, — for  was  not  the  fault  their  own  ? 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

TIMOR. 
(oouPANO,  1857 — 1859.    belli,  1861.) 

THE  island  of  Timor  is  about  three  hundred  miles  long 
and  sixty  wide,  and  seems  to  form  the  termination 
of  the  great  range  of  volcanic  islands  which  begins  with 
Sumatra  more  than  two  thousand  miles  to  the  west.  It 
differs  however  very  remarkably  from  all  the  other  islands 
of  the  chain  in  not  possessing  any  active  volcanoes,  with 
the  one  exception  of  Timor  Peak  near  the  centre  of  the 
island,  which  was  formerly  active,  but  was  blown  up 
during  an  eruption  in  1G38  and  has  since  been  quiescent 
In  no  other  part  of  Timor  do  there  appear  to  be  any  recent 
igneous  rocks,  so  that  it  can  hardly  bo  classed  as  a  volcanic 
island.  Indeed  its  position  is  just  outside  of  the  great 
volcanic  belt,  which  extends  from  Floi*cs  through  Omliay 
and  Wetter  to  Banda. 

I  first  visited  Timor  in  1857,  staying  a  day  at  Coupang, 
the  chief  Dutch  town  at  the  west  end  of  the  island ;  and 
again  in  May  1859,  when  I  stayed  a  fortnight  in  the  same 
neigh bourliood.  In  the  spring  of  1861  I  spent  four 
months  at  Delli,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  possessions 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island. 
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The  whole  neighbourhood  of  Coupan^  appears  to  have 
been  elevated  at  a  recent  epoch,  consisting  of  a  rugged 
surface  of  coral  rock,  which  rises  in  a  vertical  wall  between 
the  beach  and  the  town,  whose  low  white  red-tiled  houses 
give  it  an  appearance  very  similar  to  other  Dutch  settle- 
luents  in  the  East  The  vegetation  is  every  whore  scanty 
and  scrubby.  Plants  of  the  families  ApocynacecB  and 
Euphorbiacese  abound ;  but  there  is  nothing  that  can  be 
called  a  forest,  and  the  whole  country  has  a  parched  and 
desolate  appearance,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  lofty 
forest  trees  and  perennial  verdure  of  the  Moluccas  or  of 
Singapore.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  vegetation 
was  the  abundance  of  fine  fan-leaved  palms  (Uorassus 
flabelliformis),  from  the  leaves  of  which  are  constructed 
the  strong  and  durable  water-buckets  in  general  use,  and 
which  are  much  superior  to  those  formed  from  any  other 
species  of  palm.  From  the  same  tree,  pakn-wine  and  sugar 
are  made,  and  the  common  thatch  for  houses  formed  of  the 
leaves  lasts  six  or  seven  years  without  removal.  Close 
to  the  town  I  noticed  the  foundation  of  a  ruined  house 
below  high -water  mark,  indicating  recent  subsidence. 
Earthquakes  are  not  severe  here,  and  are  so  infrequent 
and  harmless  that  the  chief  houses  are  built  of  stona 

The  inliabitants  of  Coupang  consist  of  Malays,  Chinese, 
and  Dutch,  besides  the  natives ;  so  that  there  are  many 
strange  and  complicated  mixtures  among  the  ])opulatiofL 
There  is  one  resident  English  merchant,  and  whalers  as 
well  as  Australian  ships  often  come  here  for  stores  and 
water.  The  native  Timorese  preponderate,  and  a  very 
Utile  examination  serves  to  show  that  they  have  nothing 
ic  common  with  Malays,  Imt  are  much  more  closely  allied 
to  tlie  true  Papuans  of  the  Aru  Islands  and  New  Guinea. 
They  are  tall,  have  pronounced  features,  large  Homewliat 
aquiline  noses,  and  frizzly  hair,  and  are  generally  of  a 
dusky  brown  colour.  The  way  in  which  the  women  talk 
to  each  other  and  to  the  men,  their  loud  voices  and 
laoshter,  and  general  charactr:;r  of  self-assertion,  would 
enable  an  experienced  observer  to  decide,  even  without 
seeing  them,  that  i\if:y  were  not  Malays. 

Mr.  Amdt,  a  Gennaii  and  the  Government  doi'.UfT, 
invited  me  to  stay  at  his  house  while  in  Coupaog,  and  I 
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gladly  accepted  his  offer,  as  I  only  intended  making  a 
short  visit.  We  at  first  began  speaking  French,  but  he  got 
on  so  badly  that  we  soon  passed  insensibly  into  Malay ; 
and  we  afterwards  held  long  discussions  on  literaiy, 
scientific,  and  philosophical  questions,  in  that  senii- 
barbai-ous  language,  whose  deficiencies  we  made  up  by  the 
free  use  of  French  or  Latin  words. 

After  a  few  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  I 
found  such  a  poverty  of  insects  and  birds  tliat  I  deter- 
mined to  go  for  a  few  days  to  the  island  of  Semao  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Timor,  where  I  heard  that  there  was 
forest  country  with  biixls  not  found  at  Ooupang.  With 
some  difficulty  I  obtained  a  large  dug-out  boat  with  out- 
riggei's,  to  take  me  over,  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles! 
I  found  the  country  pretty  well  wooded,  but  covei*ed  with 
shrubs  and  thorny  bushes  rather  than  forest  trees,  and 
everywhere  excessively  parched  and  dried  up  by  the  long- 
continued  dry  season.  1  stayed  at  the  village  of  Oeassa, 
remarkable  for  its  soap  springs.  One  of  these  is  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  village,  bubbling  out  from  a  little  cone  of 
mud  to  which  the  ground  rises  all  round  like  a  volcano  in 
miniature.  The  water  has  a  soapy  feel  and  produces  a 
strong  lather  when  any  greasy  substance  is  washed  in  it 
It  contains  alkali  and  iodine,  in  such  quantities  as  to 
destroy  all  vegetation  for  some  distance  round  Close  by 
the  village  is  one  of  the  finest  springs  I  have  ever  seen, 
contained  in  seveiul  rocky  basins  communicating  by 
narrow  channels.  Tbese  have  been  neatly  walled  where 
re([uired  and  partly  levelled,  and  fomi  fine  natural  baths. 
The  water  is  well  tasted  and  clear  as  crystal,  and  the 
basins  are  surrounded  by  a  grove  of  lofty  many-stemmed 
banyan-trees,  which  keep  them  always  cool  and  shady, 
and  add  greatly  to  the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  scena 

The  village  consists  of  curious  little  houses  very  dif- 
ferent from  any  I  have  seen  elsewhere.  They  are  of  an 
oval  figure,  and  the  walls  are  made  of  sticks  about  four  feet 
high  placed  close  together.  From  this  rises  a  high  conical 
roof  thatched  with  grass.  The  only  opening  is  a  door 
aV)out  three  feet  high.  The  people  are  like  the  Timorese 
with  frizzly  or  wavy  hair  and  of  a  coppeiy  brown  colour. 
The  better  class  appear  to  have  a  mixture  of  some  superior 
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race  which  has  much  improved  their  features.  I  saw  in 
Coupang  some  chiefs  from  the  island  of  Savu  further  west, 
who  presented  characters  very  distinct  from  either  the 
Malay  or  Papuan  races.  They  most  resembled  Hindoos, 
having  fine  well-formed  features  and  straight  thin  noses 
with  clear  brown  complexions.  As  the  Brahminical 
religion  once  spread  over  all  Java,  and  even  now  exists  in 
Ball  and  Lombock,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  some 
natives  of  India  should  have  reached  this  island,  either 
by  accident  or  to  escape  persecution,  and  formed  a  per- 
manent settlement  there. 

I  stayed  at  Oe&ssa  four  days,  when,  not  finding  any 
insects  and  very  few  now  birds,  I  returned  to  Coupang  to 
await  the  next  mail  steamer.  On  the  way  I  had  a  narrow 
escape  of  being  swamped.  The  deep  coflln-like  boat  was 
filled  up  with  my  baggage,  and  witli  vegetables  cocoa-nuts 
and  other  fruit  for  Coupang  market,  and  wlien  we  hod  got 
some  way  across  inf/O  a  rather  rough  sea,  we  found  that  a 
quantity  of  water  was  coming  in  wliich  we  had  no  means 
of  baling  out.  This  caused  us  to  sink  deeper  in  the  water, 
and  then  we  shipped  seas  over  our  sides,  and  the  rowers 
who  had  before  declared  it  was  nothing  now  became  alarmed, 
and  turned  the  boat  round  to  get  back  to  the  coast  of 
Semao,  which  was  not  far  off.  Vy  clearing  aN\  ay  some  of 
the  baggage  a  little  of  the  water  could  be  baled  out,  but 
hardly  so  fast  as  it  came  in,  and  when  we  ncared  the  coast 
we  found  nothing  but  vertical  walls  of  rock  against  which 
the  sea  was  violently  beating.  We  coasted  along  some 
distance  till  we  found  a  little  cove,  into  wliich  we  ran  the 
boat»  hauled  it  on  shore,  and  emptying  it  found  a  large 
hole  in  the  bottom,  which  liad  been  temporarily  stopped 
up  with  a  plug  of  cocoa-nut  which  had  come  out.  Had  we 
been  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  off  before  we  discovered 
the  leak,  we  should  certainly  have  been  obliged  to  tlirow 
most  of  our  baggage  overboard,  and  might  easily  have  lost 
our  lives.  After  we  had  put  all  straight  and  secure  we 
again  started,  and  when  we  were  half-way  across  got  into 
such  a  strong  current  and  high  cross  sea  that  we  were  very 
nearly  being  swamped  a  second  time,  which  made  me  vow 
never  to  trust  myself  again  in  such  small  and  miserable 
vessels. 
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The  mail  steamer  did  not  arrive  for  a  week,  and  I 
occupied  myself  in  getting  as  many  of  the  birds  as  I  could, 
and  found  some  which  were  very  interesting.  Among 
these  were  five  species  of  pigeons,  of  as  many  distinct 
genera,  and  most  of  them  peculiar  to  the  island;  two 
parrots— the  fine  red-winged  broad-tail  (Platycercus  vulne- 
ratus),  allied  to  an  Australian  species,  and  a  green  species 
of  the  genus  Geoffiroyus.  The  Tropidorhynchus  timorcnsia 
was  as  ubiquitous  and  as  noisy  as  I  had  found  it  at 
Lombock;  and  the  Sphaecothera  viridis,  a  curious  green 
oriole,  with  bare  red  orbits,  was  a  great  acquisition.  There 
were  several  pretty  finches,  warblers,  and  flycatchers,  and 
among  them  I  obtained  the  elegant  blue  and  red  Cyomis 
hyacinthina ;  but  I  cannot  recognise  among  my  collections 
the  species  mentioned  by  Dampier,  who  seems  to  have 
been  much  struck  by  the  number  of  small  song-birds  in 
Timor.  He  says :  **  One  sort  of  these  pretty  little  birds 
my  men  called  the  ringing  bird,  because  it  had  six  notes, 
and  always  repeated  all  his  notes  twice,  one  after  the 
other,  beginning  high  and  slirill  and  ending  low.  The 
bird  was  about  the  bignass  of  a  lark,  having  a  small  sliarp 
black  bill  and  blue  wings,  the  head  and  breast  were  of  a 
pale  red,  and  there  was  a  blue  sti-eak  about  its  neck."  In 
Semao  monkeys  are  abundant.  They  are  the  common 
hare-lipi)e(l  monkey (Macacus  e.ynomolgus),  which  is  found 
all  over  the  western  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  may 
have  been  introduced  by  natives,  who  often  carry  it  about 
captive.  There  are  also  Bonie  deer,  but  it  is  not  quite 
certain  whether  they  are  of  the  same  species  as  are  found 
in  Java. 

I  arrived  at  Belli,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions in  Timor,  on  January  12,  1861,  and  was  kindly 
received  by  Captain  Hart,  an  Englishman  and  an  old  resi- 
dent, who  trades  in  the  produce  of  the  countiy  and  culti- 
vates codee  on  an  estate  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  With 
him  I  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Geach,  a  mining-cngineei 
who  had  been  for  two  years  endeavouring  to  dist^ovei 
copper  in  suflicient  quantity  to  l>e  woith  working. 

Uelli  is  a  most  miserable  place  compared  with  even  the 
poorest  of  the  Dutch  towns.  The  houses  are  all  of  mud 
and  thatch ;  the  fort  is  only  a  mud  enclosure ;  and  the 
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custom-house,  and  church  are  built  of  the  same  mean 
materials,  with  no  attempt  at  decoration  or  even  neatness. 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  place  is  that  of  a  poor  native  town, 
and  there  is  no  sign  of  cultivation  or  civilization  round 
about  it  His  Excellency  the  Governor's  house  is  the  only 
one  that  makes  anv  pretensions  to  appearance,  and  that 
is  merely  a  low  whitewashed  cottage  or  bungalow.  Yet 
there  is  one  thing  in  which  civilization  exhibits  itself. 
Oflicials  in  black  and  white  European  costume,  and  officers 
in  gorgeous  uniforms,  abound  in  a  degree  quite  dispro- 
portionate to  the  size  or  appearance  of  the  place. 

The  town  being  surrounded  for  some  distance  by  swamps 
and  mud-flats  is  very  unhealthy,  and  a  single  nisht  often 
gives  a  fever  to  new-comors  which  not  unfrequeutly  proves 
fatal  To  avoid  this  malaria,  Captain  Hart  always  slept 
at  his  plantation,  on  a  slight  elevation  about  two  miles 
from  the  town ;  where  Mr.  Gcach  also  had  a  small  house, 
which  he  kindly  invited  mo  to  share.  We  rode  there  in 
the  evening ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  days  my  baggage 
was  brought  up»  and  I  was  able  to  look  about  me  and  see 
if  I  could  do  any  collecting. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  I  was  very  unwell  and  could  not 
go  far  from  the  house.  The  country  was  covered  with  low 
spiny  shrubs  and  acacias,  except  in  a  little  valley  where 
a  stream  came  down  from  the  hills,  where  some  fine  trees 
and  bushes  shaded  the  water  and  formed  a  very  pleasant 
place  to  ramble  up.  There  were  plenty  of  birds  about,  and 
of  a  tolerable  variety  of  species ;  but  very  few  of  them 
were  gaily  coloured.  Indeed,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  birds  of  this  tropical  island  were  hardly  so  ornamental 
as  those  of  Great  Britain.  Beetles  were  so  scarce  that  a 
collector  might  fairly  say  there  were  none,  as  the  ftjw 
obscure  or  uninteresting  species  would  not  repay  him  for 
the  search.  The  only  insects  at  all  remarkable  or  inter- 
esting were  the  butterflies,  which,  though  comparatively 
few  in  species,  were  sufliciently  abundant,  and  comprised 
a  large  proportion  of  new  or  rare  sorts.  The  banks  of  the 
stream  iormcd  my  best  collecting-ground,  and  I  daily  wan- 
dered up  and  down  its  shady  bed,  which  about  a  mile  up 
became  rocky  and  precipitous,  llorc  I  obtained  the  mro 
and   beautiful  swallow-luil  butterflies,   Papilio  SBUomaub 
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and  P.  liris ;  the  males  of  wliich  are  quite  unlike  each 
other,  and  belong  in  fact  to  distinct  sections  of  the  genus, 
while  the  females  are  so  much  alike  that  they  are  un- 
distinguishable  on  the  wing,  and  to  an  uneducated  eye 
equally  so  in  the  cabinet  Several  other  beautiful  butt^ 
flies  rewarded  my  search  in  this  place;  among  which  I 
may  especially  mention  the  Cethosia  leschenaultii,  whose 
wings  of  the  deepest  purple  are  bordered  with  buff  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  i*esemble  at  first  sight  our  own  Camberwell 
beauty,  although  it  belongs  to  a  different  genus.  The 
most  abundant  butterflies  were  the  whites  and  yellows 
(Pieridse),  several  of  which  I  had  already  found  at  Lom- 
bock  and  at  Coupang,  while  others  were  new  to  me. 

Early  in  February  we  made  arrangements  to  stay  for  a 
week  at  a  village  called  Ikliba,  situated  about  four  miles 
off  on  the  mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  We 
took  our  baggage  and  a  supply  of  all  necessaries  on  pack- 
horses  ;  and  though  the  distance  by  the  route  we  took  was 
not  more  than  six  or  seven  miles,  we  were  half  a  day 
getting  there.  The  roads  were  mei-e  tracks,  sometimes  up 
steep  rocky  stairs,  sometimes  in  narrow  gullies  worn  by 
the  horses'  feet,  and  where  it  was  necessary  to  tuck  up  our 
legs  on  our  horses'  necks  to  avoid  having  them  crushed. 
At  some  of  these  ])luces  tlie  baggage  had  to  be  unloaded, 
at  others  it  was  knocked  oil'.  Soiaotimos  the  ascent  or 
descent  was  so  steep  that  it  was  easier  to  walk  thi^n  to 
cling  to  our  ponies*  backs ;  and  thus  we  went  up  and  down, 
over  bare  hills  whose  surface  was  covered  with  small 
pebbles  and  scattered  over  with  Eucalypti,  reminding  me 
of  what  I  had  read  of  parts  of  the  interior  of  Australia 
rather  than  ot  the  Malay  Archipelago. 

The  village  consisted  of  three  houses  only,  with  low 
walls  raised  a  few  feet  on  ])osts,  and  veiy  high  roof's 
thatched  with  grass  hanging  down  to  within  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  ground.  A  house  which  was  unBnished  and 
partly  open  at  the  back  was  given  for  our  use,  and  in 
it  we  rigged  up  a  table,  some  benches,  and  a  screen, 
while  an  inner  enclosed  portion  served  us  for  a  sleeping 
apartment  We  had  a  splendid  view  down  upon  Delli 
and  the  sea  beyond.  The  country  round  was  undulating 
and  open,  except  in  the  hollows,  where  there  were  some 
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patches  of  foresfc^  which  Mr.  Qeach,  who  had  been  all 
over  the  eastern  part  of  Timor,  assured  me  was  the  most 
luxuriant  he  had  yet  seen  in  the  island.  I  was  in  hopes 
of  finding  some  insects  here,  but  was  much  disappointed, 
owing  perhaps  to  the  dampness  of  the  climate;  for  it 
was  not  till  the  sun  was  pretty  high  that  the  mists  cleared 
away,  and  by  noon  we  were  genemlly  clouded  up  again, 
80  that  there  was  seldom  more  than  an  hour  or  two 
of  fitful  sunshine.  We  searched  in  every  direction  for 
birds  and  other  game,  but  they  were  veiy  scarce.  On  our 
way  I  had  shot  the  fine  white-headed  pigeon,  Ptilonopua 
cinctus,  and  the  pretty  little  lorikeet,  Trichoglossus  euteles. 
I  got  a  few  more  of  these  at  the  blossoms  of  the  Eucalypti, 
and  also  the  allied  speciea  Trichoglossus  iris,  and  a  few 
other  small  but  interesting  birds.  The  common  jungle- 
cock  of  India  (Gallua  bankiva)  was  found  here,  and  fur- 
nished us  with  some  excellent  meals  ;  but  we  could  get  no 
deer.  Potatoes  are  grown  higher  up  the  mountains  in 
abundance,  and  are  very  good.  We  had  a  sheep  killed 
every  other  day,  and  ate  our  mutton  with  much  appetite 
in  the  cool  climate  which  rendered  a  fire  always  agreeable. 

Although  one-lmlf  the  Euroi>can  residents  in  JJelli  are 
continually  ill  from  fever,  and  tiie  Portuguese  have  occupied 
the  place  for  three  centuries,  no  one  has  yet  built  a  house 
on  these  fine  hills,  which,  if  a  tolerable  road  were  made, 
would  be  only  an  hour's  ride  from  the  town ;  and  abnost 
equally  good  situations  might  be  found  on  a  lower  level  at 
half  an  hour's  distance.  The  fact  that  potatoes  and  wheat 
of  excellent  quality  are  grown  in  abundance  at  from  3,000 
to  3,500  feet  elevation,  shows  what  the  climate  and  soil 
are  capable  of  if  properly  cultivated.  From  one  to  two 
thousand  feet  high,  coffee  would  thrive;  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  square  miles  of  country,  over  which  all  the 
varied  products  which  require  climates  between  those  of 
collee  and  wheat  would  flourish ;  but  no  attempt  has  yet 
been  made  to  form  a  single  mile  of  road,  or  a  single  acre 
of  plantation  1 

lliere  must  be  something  very  unusual  in  the  climate  of 
Timor  to  permit  of  wheat  being  grown  at  so  moderate  an 
elevation.  The  grain  is  of  excellent  quality,  the  brecul 
made  from  it  being  equal  to  any  I  have  ever  tasted;  and 
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if.  J8  universally  acknowledged  to  be  unsurpassed  by  any 
made  from  imported  European  or  American  flour.  The 
fact  that  the  natives  have  (quite  of  their  own  accord) 
taken  to  cultivating  such  foreign  articles  as  wheat  and 
potatoes,  which  they  bring  in  small  quantities  on  the 
backs  of  ponies  by  the  most  horrible  mountain  tracks,  and 
sell  very  cheaply  at  the  seaside,  sufficiently  indicates  what 
might  be  done,  if  good  roads  were  made,  and  if  the  people 
wei*o  taught,  encouraged,  and  protected.  Sheep  also  do 
well  on  the  mountains;  and  a  breed  of  haixly  ponies  in 
much  repute  all  over  the  Archipelago,  runs  half  wild;  so 
tliat  it  appears  as  if  this  island,  so  barren-looking  and 
devoid  of  the  usual  features  of  tropic^il  vegetation,  were 
yet  especially  adapted  to  supply  a  variety  of  products 
essential  to  Europeans,  which  the  other  islands  will  not 
produce,  and  which  they  accordingly  import  from  the 
other  side  of  the  globe. 

On  the  24th  of  February  my  friend  Mr.  Geach  left 
Timor,  having  Tinally  reported  that  no  minerals  worth 
working  were  to  be  found.  The  Portuguese  were  very 
much  annoyed,  having  made  up  their  minds  that  copper  is 
abundant,  and  still  believing  it  to  be  so.  It  appears  that 
from  time  immemorial  pure  native  copper  has  been  found 
at  a  place  on  the  coast  about  thirty  miles  east  of  DellL 
The  natives  say  they  find  it  in  the  bed  of  a  ravine,  and 
many  yeui*s  ai,'0  a  captain  of  a  vessel  is  said  to  have  got 
bonic  liundrcids-weight  of  it.  Now,  however,  it  is  evidently 
very  scarce,  as  during  the  two  yeara  Mr.  Geach  resided  in 
the  country,  none  was  found.  I  was  shown  one  piece 
several  pounds'  weight,  having  much  the  appearance  of 
one  of  the  larger  Australian  nuggets,  but  of  pure  copper 
instead  of  <^(»ld.  The  natives  and  the  Portuguese  have 
very  naturally  imagined,  that  where  these  fragments  come 
iVoni  there  must  be  more ;  and  they  have  a  repoil;  or 
tradition,  that  a  mountain  at  the  head  of  the  luvuie  is 
almost  pure  c(>]>per,  and  of  course  of  immense  value. 

After  much  dillicultya  company  was  at  length  formed  to 
work  the  copper  mountain,  a  Portuguese  merchant  of  Singa- 
l>ore  supplying  most  of  the  capital.  So  confident  were  they 
of  the  existence  of  the  copper,  that  they  thought  it  would 
be  waste  of  time  and  money  to  have  any  exploration  made 
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first;  and  accordingly  sent  to  England  for  a  mining- 
engineer,  who  was  to  bring  out  all  necessary  took, 
machinery,  laboratory,  utensils,  a  number  of  mechanics, 
and  stores  of  all  kinds  for  two  years,  in  order  to  com- 
mence work  on  a  copper-mine  which  he  was  told  was 
already  discovered.  On  reaching  Singapore  a  ship  was 
freighted  to  take  the  men  and  stores  to  Timor,  yrhoro  they 
at  length  arrived  after  much  delay,  a  long  voyage,  and 
vorr  great  expense. 

A  day  was  then  fixed  to  "  open  the  mines."  Captain 
Hart  accompanied  Mr.  Geach  as  interpreter.  The  Governor, 
the  Commandante,  the  Judge,  and  ail  the  chief  people  of 
the  place,  went  in  state  to  the  mountain,  with  Mr.  Qeach's 
assistant  and  some  of  the  workmen.  As  they  went  up  the 
valley  Mr.  Oeaoh  examined  the  rocks,  but  saw  no  signs  of 
copper.  They  went  on  and  on,  but  still  nothing  except  a 
few  mere  traces  of  very  poor  ore.  At  length  they  stood  on 
the  copper  mountain  itself  The  Governor  stopped,  the 
officials  formed  a  circle,  and  he  then  addressed  them, 
saying, — that  at  length  the  day  had  arrived  they  had  all 
been  so  long  expecting,  when  the  treasures  of  the  soil  of 
Timor  would  be  brought  to  light, — and  much  more  in  very 
grandiloquent  Portuguese ;  and  concluded  by  turning  to 
Mr.  Geach,  and  requesting  him  to  point  out  the  best  spot 
for  them  to  begin  work  at  once,  and  uncover  the  mass  of 
virgin  copper.  As  the  ravines  and  precipices  among  which 
they  had  passed,  and  which  had  been  carefully  examined, 
revealed  very  clearly  the  nature  and  mineral  constitution 
of  the  country,  Mr.  Geach  simply  told  them  that  there  was 
not  a  trace  of  copper  there,  and  that  it  was  perfectly 
useless  to  begin  work  The  audience  were  thunderstruck ! 
The  Governor  could  not  believe  his  ears.  At  length,  when 
Mr.  Geach  had  repeated  his  statement,  the  Governor  told 
him  severely  that  he  was  mistaken;  that  they  all  knew 
there  wns  copper  there  in  abundance,  and  all  they  wanted  • 
him  to  tell  them,  as  a  mining-engineer,  was  how  best  io  get 
aiit;  and  that  at  all  events  he  was  to  bc^gin  work  some- 
where. This  Mr.  Geach  refused  to  do,  trying  to  explain, ; 
that  the  ravines  had  cut  far  deeper  into  the  hill  than  he 
could  do  in  years,  and  that  he  would  not  throw  away 
money  or  time  on  any  such  useless  attempt    After  th» 
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speech  had  been  interpreted  to  him,  the  Ooveraor  saw  it 
was  no  use,  and  without  saying  a  word  turned  his  horse 
and  rode  away,  leaving  my  friends  alone  on  the  mountain. 
They  all  believed  there  was  some  conspiracy — ^that  the 
Englishman  tinndd  not  find  the  copper,  and  that  they  had 
been  cruelly  betrayed. 

Mr.  Geach  then  wrote  to  the  Singapore  merchant  who 
was  his  employer,  and  it  was  arranged  that  he  should  send 
the  mechanics  home  again,  and  himself  explore  the  country 
for  minerals.    At  first  the  Government  threw  obstacles  in 
his  way  and  entirely  prcvented  his  moving ;  but  at  length 
he  was  allowed  to  tmvel  about,  and  for  more  than  a  year 
he  and  his  assistant  explored  the  eastern  part  of  Timor, 
crossing  it  in  several  places  from  sea  to  sea,  and  ascending 
every  important  valley,  without  finding  any  minerals  that 
would  pay  the  expense  of  working.    Copper  ore  exists  in 
several  places,  but  always  too  poor  in  quality.    The  best 
would  pay  well  if  situated  in  England ;  but  in  the  interior 
of  an  utterly  barren  country,  with  roads  to  make,  and  all 
skilled  labour  and  materials  to  import,  it  would  have  been 
a  losing  concern.    Gold  also  occurs,  but  very  sparingly  and 
of  poor  quality.    A  fine  spring  of  pure  petroleum  was  dis- 
covered far  in  the  interior,  where  it  can  never  be  available 
till  the   country  is  civilized.     The  whole  affair  was  a 
dreadful  diBai)i)ointn)ont  to  tlic  Portuguese  Govonnnont, 
who  had  considered  it  such  a  certain  thing  tliat  they  hatl 
contracted  for  the  Dutch  mail  steamers  to  stop  at  I)elli; 
and  several  vessels  from  Australia  were  induced  to  come 
with  miscellaneous  cargoes,  for  which  they  expected  to 
find  a  ready  sale  among  the  population  at  the  newly-opened 
mines.    The  lumps  of  native  copper  are  still,  however,  a 
mystery.    Mr.  Geach  has  examined  the  country  in  every 
direction  without  being  able  to  trace  their  origin ;  so  that 
it  seems  probable  that  they  result  from  the  debris  of  old 
copper-bearing  strata,  and  are  not  really  more  abundant 
than  gold  nuggets  are  in  Australia  or  California.     A  high 
reward  was  offered  to  any  native  who  should  find  a  piece 
and  show  the  exact  spot  where  he  obtained  it,  but  without 
effect 

The  mountaineers  of  Timor  are  a  people  of  Papuan  type, 
baving  rather  slender  forms,  bushy  frizzled  hair,  and  the 
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Ekin  of  a  dusky  brown  colour.  They  havo  the  long  nosa 
with  overliaDging  apex  which  is,  so  characteristic  of  the 
rapuan,  and  so  absolutely  unknown  among  races  of 
Malayan  origin,  Oq  tlie  coast  there  has  been  much  admix- 
ture of  some  of  the  Malay  races,  and  perhaps  of  Hindoo,  as 


* 


well  u  of  Portugoese.  The  general  statnre  there  is  lower, 
the  hair  wavy  instead  of  frizzled,  and  the  features  less 
pTornineDt.  Tlie  houses  are  built  on  the  ground,  while  the 
iQonntaincera  raise  theirs  on  posts  three  or  four  feet  high. 
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Tho  common  dress  ia  a  long  cloth,  twisted  round  the  ¥rai8t 
and  hanging  to  the  knee,  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
(page  195),  copied  from  a  photograph.  Both  men  carry 
the  national  umbrella,  made  of  an  entire  fan-shaped  palm 
leaf,  carefully  stitched  at  the  fold  of  each  leaflet  to  prevent 
splitting,  lliis  is  opened  out,  and  held  sloping  over  the 
head  and  back  during  a  shower.  The  small  water-bucket 
is  made  from  an  entire  unopened  leaf  of  the  same  palm, 
and  the  covered  bamboo  probably  contains  honey  for  sale. 
A  curious  wallet  is  generally  carried,  consisting  of  a 
square  of  strongly  woven  cloth,  the  four  comers  of  which 
are  connected  by  cords,  and  often  much  ornamented  with 
beads  and  tassels.  Leaning  against  the  house  behind 
the  figure  on  the  right  are  bamboos,  used  instead  of 
water  jara 

A  prevalent  custom  is  the  "  pomali,"  exactly  equivalent 
to  the  ''  taboo "  of  tho  Pacific  islanders,  and  equally'  re- 
spected. It  is  used  on  the  commonest  occasions,  and  a 
few  palm  leaves  stuck  outside  a  garden  as  a  sign  of  the 
"pomali"  will  preserve  its  produce  from  tUeves  as 
effectually  as  the  threatening  notice  of  man-traps,  spring 
guns,  or  a  savage  dog,  would  do  with  us.  The  dead 
are  placed  on  a  stage,  raised  six  or  eight  feet  above 
the  ground,  sometimes  open  and  sometimes  covered  with 
a  roof.  IToro  the  body  remains  till  tho  relatives  can 
afford  to  make  a  feast,  when  it  is  buried.  The  Timorese 
are  generally  great  thieves,  but  are  not  bloodthirsty.  Tlioy 
fight  continually  among  themselves,  and  take  every  op- 
portunity of  kidnapping  unprotected  people  of  other  tribes 
for  slaves;  but  Europeans  may  pass  anywhere  through 
the  country  in  safety.  Except  a  few  half-breeds  in  the 
town,  there  are  no  native  Christians  in  the  island  of  Timor. 
The  people  retain  their  independence  in  a  great  measure, 
and  both  dislike  and  despise  their  would-be  rulers,  whether 
Portuguese  or  Dutch. 

The  Portu[(uese  government  in  Timor  is  a  most  miserable 
one.  Nobody  seems  to  care  the  least  about  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  and  at  this  time,  after  three  hundred 
years  of  occupation,  there  has  not  been  a  mile  of  road 
made  beyond  the  town,  and  there  is  not  a  solitary  European 
resident  anywhere  in  the  interior.    All  the  Government 
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ofiQcials  oppress  and  rob  the  natiyes  as  much  as  they  can, 
and  yet  there  is  no  caie  taken  to  render  the  town  de- 
fensible should  the  Timorese  attempt  to  attack  it  So 
ignorant  are  the  military  officers,  that  having  received  a 
small  mortar  and  some  shells,  no  one  could  be  found  who 
know  how  to  use  them ;  and  during  an  insurrection  of  the 
natives  (while  I  was  at  Delli)  the  officer  who  expected  to 
be  sent  against  the  insurgents  was  instantly  taken  ill !  and 
they  were  allowed  to  get  possession  of  an  important  pass 
within  three  miles  of  the  town,  where  they  could  defend 
themselves  against  ten  times  the  force.  The  result  was 
that  no  provisions  were  brought  down  from  the  hills; 
a  famine  was  imminent,  and  the  Governor  had  to  send 
off  to  beg  for  supplies  from  the  Dutch  Governor  of 
Amboyna. 

In  its  present  state  Timor  is  more  trouble  than  profit  to 
its  Dutch  and  Portuguese  rulers,  and  it  will  continue  to 
Ih3  so  unless  a  diflbront  svstoni  is  pursued.  A  fow  good 
roads  into  the  elevated  districts  of  the  interior;  a  con- 
oiliatory  policy  and  strict  justice  towards  the  natives,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  good  system  of  cultivation  as  in 
Java  and  Iforthern  Celebes,  might  yet  make  Timor  a 
productive  and  valuable  island,  llice  grows  well  on  the 
marshy  flats  which  often  fringe  the  coast,  and  maize 
thrives  in  all  the  lowlands,  and  is  the  common  food  of 
the  natives  as  it  was  when  Dampicr  visited  the  island 
in  1699.  The  small  quantity  of  coffee  now  grown  is  of 
Very  superior  quality,  and  it  might  be  increased  to  any 
extent  Sheep  thrive,  and  would  always  be  valuable  as 
fresh  food  for  whalers  and  to  supply  the  adjacent  islands 
with  mutton,  if  not  for  their  wool ;  although  it  is  probable 
that  on  the  mountains  this  product  might  soon  be  obtained 
by  judicious  breeding.  Horses  thrive  amazingly;  and 
enough  wheat  might  be  grown  to  supply  the  whole 
Archipelago  if  there  were  sufficient  inducements  to  the 
natives  to  extend  its  cultivation,  and  good  roads  by  which 
it  coidd  be  cheaply  transported  to  the  coast  Under  such 
a  system  the  natives  would  soon  perceive  that  European 
government  was  advantageous  to  them.  They  would  begin 
to  save  money,  and  property  being  rendered  secure  they 
would  rapidly  acquire  new  wants  and  new  tastes,  and 
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become  largo  consumers  of  European  goods.  This  would 
bo  a  far  sui'er  source  of  profit  to  their  rulers  than  im- 
posts and  extortion,  and  would  be  at  the  same  time  more 
likely  to  produce  peace  and  obedience,  thau  tlie  mock- 
military  rule  which  has  hitlierto  proved  nio^t  inefi'ective. 
To  inaugurate  such  a  system  would  however  require  an 
immediate  outlay  of  capital,  which  neitlier  Dutch  nor 
Portuguese  seem  inclined  to  make, — and  a  number  of 
honest  and  energetic  officials,  which  the  latter  nation  at 
least  seems  unable  to  produce;  so  that  it  is  much  to  be 
fean^d  that  Timor  will  for  many  years  to  come  remain 
in  its  pi*esent  state  of  chronic  insurrection  und  mis- 
government 

Moitility  at  Delli  is  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  in  the  far  interior 
of  Brazil,  and  crimes  are  connived  at  which  would  entail 
infamy  and  criminal  prosecution  in  Euroj>e.  While  I  was 
there  it  was  generally  assorted  and  believed  in  the  place, 
that  two  officers  had  poisoned  the  husbands  of  women 
with  whom  they  wera  carrying  on  intrigues,  and  with 
whom  they  immediately  cohabited  on  the  death  of  their 
rivals.  Yet  no  one  ever  thought  for  a  moment  of  showing 
disapprobation  of  the  crime,  or  even  of  considering  it  a 
crime  at  all,  the  husbands  in  question  I>eing  low  half- 
castes,  who  of  course  ought  to  make  way  for  the  pleasures 
of  their  suiicriors. 

Judging  fi'OMi  what  I  saw  myself  and  by  the  (h^scriptions 
of  Mr.  Geach,  the  indigenous  vegetation  of  Timor  is  i)Oor 
and  monotonous.  The  lower  ranges  of  the  hills  are  every- 
where covered  with  scrubby  Eucalypti,  which  only  occa- 
sionally ^Tow  into  lofty  forest  trees.  Mingled  with  these 
in  smaller  quantities  are  acacias  and  the  thigrant  sandal- 
wood, while  the  higher  mountains,  which  rise  lo  about  six 
or  seven  thousand  feet,  are  either  covered  with  coarse  grass 
or  are  altogether  barren.  In  the  lower  grounds  are  a 
vari(;ty  of  weedy  bushes,  and  open  waste  placi's  are  covered 
everywhere  with  a  nettle-like  wild  mint.  Here  is  found 
the  beautiful  crown  lily,  Gloriosa  superba,  winding  among 
the  bushes,  and  displaying  its  magnificent  blossoms  in 
great  profusion.  A  wild  vine  also  occurs,  bearing  great 
irregular  bunches  of  hairy  grapes  of  a  coarse  but  very 
luscious    flavour.      In  some  of    the   valleys  where   the 
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vegetation  is  richer,  thorny  shrubs  and  climbers  are  so 
abundant  as  to  make  the  thickets  quite  impenetrable. 

The  soil,  seems  very  poor,  consisting  chiefly  of  decom- 
posing clayey  shales ;  and  the  bare  earth  and  rock  is  almost 
everywhere  visibla  The  drought  of  the  hot  season  is  so 
severe  that  most  of  the  streams  dry  up  in  the  plains  before 
they  roach  the  sea ;  everything  becomes  burnt  up,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  larger  trees  fall  as  completely  as  in  our  winter. 
On  the  mountains  from  two  to  four  thousand  feet  elevation 
there  is  a  much  moister  atmosphere,  so  that  potatoes  and 
other  European  products  can  be  grown  all  the  year  round. 
Besides  ponies,  almost  the  only  exports  of  Timor  are 
sandal-wood  and  bees'-wax.  The  sandal-wood  (Santalum 
sp.)  is  tlie  produce  of  a  small  tree,  which  grows  sparingly 
in  the  mountains  of  Timor  and  many  of  the  other  islands 
in  the  far  East  The  wood  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  and 
possesses  a  well-known  delightful  fragrance  which  is  won- 
derfully permanent  It  is  brought  down  to  Delli  in  small 
logs,  and  is  chiefly  exported  to  China,  where  it  is  largely 
used  to  burn  in  the  temples,  and  in  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy. 

The  bces'-wax  is  a  still  more  important  and  valuable 
pnwluct,  formed  by  the  wild  boos  ^Apis  dorsata),  which 
build  huge  honevcombs,  suspended  m  the  open  air  from 
tlie  under-side  of  the  lofty  branches  of  the  highest  trees. 
These  are  of  a  semicircular  form,  and  often  three  or 
four  feet  in  diameter.  I  once  saw  the  natives  take  a 
bees'  nest,  and  a  very  interesting  sight  it  was.  In  the 
valley  where  I  used  to  collect  insects,  I  one  day  saw  three 
or  four  Timorese  men  and  boys  under  a  high  tree,  and, 
looking  up,  saw  on  a  very  lofty  horizontal  branch  three 
large  bees'  combs.  The  tree  was  straight  and  smooth- 
barked  and  without  a  branch,  till  at  seventy  or  eighty 
feet  from  the  ground  it  gave  out  the  limb  which  the  bees 
had  chosen  for  their  home.  As  the  men  were  evidently 
looking  after  the  bees,  I  waited  to  watch  their  operations. 
One  of  them  first  produced  a  long  piece  of  wood  apparently 
the  stem  of  a  small  tree  or  creeper,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  and  began  splitting  it  through  in  several  direc- 
tions, .which  showed  that  it  was  very  touch  and  stringy. 
He  then  wrapped  it  in  paJm-leaves,  which  were  secured 
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by  twisting  a  slender  creeper  round  them.  He  then 
fastened  his  cloth  tightly  round  his  loins,  aiid  producing 
another  cloth  wrapped  it  round  his  head,  neck,  and  body, 
and  tied  it  firmly  round  his  neck,  leaving  his  face,  arms, 
and  legs  completely  bara  Slung  to  his  girdle  he  carried  a 
long  thin  coil  of  cord ;  and  while  he  had  been  making 
these  preparations  one  of  his  companions  had  cut  a  strong 
creeper  or  bush-rope  eight  or  ten  yards  long,  to  one  end 
of  which  the  wood-torcTi  was  fastened,  and  lightod  at  the 
bottom,  emitting  a  steady  stream  of  smoke.  Just  above 
the  torch  a  chopping-knii'e  was  fastened  by  a  short  cord. 

The  bee-hunter  now  took  hold  of  the  bush-rope  just 
above  the  torch  and  passed  the  other  end  round  the  trunk 
of  the  tree,  holding  one  end  in  each  hand.  Jerking  it  ap 
the  tree  a  little  above  his  head  he  set  his  foot  against  the 
trunk,  and  leaning  back  began  walking  up  it  It  was 
wonderful  to  see  the  skill  with  which  he  took  advantage  of 
the  sliglitest  irregularities  of  the  bark  or  obliquity  of  the 
stem  to  aid  his  ascent,  jerking  the  stiif  creeper  a  few  foct 
higlier  when  he  had  found  a  firm  hold  for  his  bare  foot 
It  almost  made  me  giddy  to  look  at  him  as  he  rapidly  got 
up — thirty,  forty,  fifty  feet  above  the  ground ;  and  I  kept 
wondering  how  he  could  possibly  mount  the  next  few  feet 
of  straight  smooth  trunk.  Still,  however,  he  kept  on  with 
as  much  coolness  and  apparent  certainty  as  if  he  were 
going  up  a  huiilor,  till  he  got  within  ton  or  iiftoen  feet  of 
the  bees.  Then  he  stopped  a  moment,  and  took  care  to 
swing  the  torch  (which  hung  just  at  his  feet)  a  little 
towards  these  dangerous  insects,  so  as  to  send  up  the 
stream  of  smoke  between  liim  and  them.  Still  going  on, 
in  a  minute  more  he  brought  himself  under  the  Umb;  and, 
in  a  manner  quite  unintelligible  to  me,  seeing  that  both 
hands  were  occupied  in  suppoiting" himself  by  the  creeper, 
managed  to  get  upon  it 

l^y  this  time  the  bees  began  to  be  olanned,  and  formed 
a  dense  buzzing  swarm  just  over  him,  but  he  brought 
the  torch  up  closer  to  him,  and  coolly  brushed  away 
those  that  settled  on  his  arms  or  legs.  Then  stretching 
himself  along  the  limb,  he  crept  towards  the  nearest 
comb  and  swung  the  torch  just  under  it  The  moment 
the  smoke  touched  it,  its  colour  changed  in  a  most  curious 
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manner  from  black  to  white,  the  myriads  of  bees  that  had 
covered  it  flying  off  and  forming  a  dense  cloud  above  and 
around.  The  man  then  lay  at  full  length  along  the  limb, 
and  brushed  off  the  remaining  bees  with  his  hand,  and  then 
drawing  his  knife  cut  off  the  comb  at  one  slice  close  to  the 
tree,  and  attaching  the  thin  cord  to  it,  lot  it  down  to  his 
companions  below.  He  was  all  this  time  enveloped  in  a 
crowd  of  angry  bees,  and  how  he  bore  their  stings  so  coolly, 
and  went  on  with  his  work  at  that  ciddy  height  so  de- 
liberately, was  more  than  I  could  understand.  The  bees 
were  evidently  not  stupified  by  the  smoke  or  driven  away 
far  by  it,  and  it  was  impossible  that  the  smaU  stream  from 
the  torch  could  protect  his  whole  body  when  at  work. 
There  were  three  other  combs  on  the  same  tree,  and  all 
Were  successively  taken,  and  furnisliod  tlio  whole  party 
with  a  luscious  feast  of  honey  and  young  boos,  as  well  as 
a  valuable  lot  of  wax. 

After  two  of  the  combs  had  been  let  down,  the  bees 
became  rather  numerous  below,  flying  about  wildly  and 
stinging  viciously.  Several  got  about  me,  and  I  was 
soon  stung,  and  had  to  run  away,  beating  them  off  with 
my  net  and  capturing  them  for  specimens.  Several  of 
them  followed  me  for  at  least  half  a  mile,  getting  into 
my  hair  and  persecuting  me  most  pertinaciously,  so  that 
I  was  more  astonished  than  ever  at  the  immunity  of  the 
natives.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  slow  and  deliberate 
motion,  and  no  attempt  at  escape,  are  perhaps  the  best 
safeguards.  A  bee  settling  on  a  passive  native  probably 
behaves  as  it  would  on  a  tree  or  other  inanimate  substance, 
which  it  does  not  attempt  to  sting.  Still  they  must  often 
suffer,  but  they  are  used  to  the  pain  and  learn  to  bear  it 
impassively,  as  without  doing  so  no  man  could  be  a  bee- 
hunter. 
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over  a  large  part  of  the  Archipelago,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  trace  them  as  having  come  from  any  one  part  rather 
than  from  another.  There  are  fifty-seven  such  species  in 
my  list,  and  besides  these  there  are  thirty-five  more  which, 
though  peculiar  to  the  Timor  group,  are  yet  allied  to  wide- 
ranging  forms.  Deducting  these  ninety-two  species^  we 
have  nearly  a  hundred  birds  left  whose  relations  with 
those  of  other  countries  we  will  now  consider. 

If  we  first  take  those  species  which,  as  far  as  we  yet 
know,  are  absolutely  confined  to  each  island,  we  find,  in — 

Lombock  4,  beloiiging  to  2  gouuni,  of  which  1  is  Australian,  1  Indian. 
Fiorus    .  12  „  7  „  5  are     „  2     „ 

Timor    .  42  h         20  „  16  „  4     „ 

The  actual  number  of  peculiar  species  in  each  island  I  do 
not  suppose  to  be  at  all  accurately  determined,  since  the 
rapidly  increasing  nuuibci's  evidently  depend  upon  the 
more  extensive  collections  made  in  Timor  than  in  Flores, 
and  in  Flores  than  in  I^mbock ;  but  what  we  can  depend 
more  u]ion,  and  what  is  of  more  especial  interest,  is  tlio 
greatly  increased  proportion  of  Australian  forms  and  de- 
creased proportion  of  Indian  forms,  as  we  go  from  west  to 
east.  We  shall  show  this  in  a  yet  more  striking  manner 
by  counting  the  number  of  species  identical  with  those  of 
Java  and  Austmlia  respectively  in  each  island,  thus : 

In  I/)ml)ock.     In  Floroe.      In  Timor. 
Javanlards     ...     33  23  11 

AuHtrulinu  birds  .     .       4  6  10 

Here  we  see  plainly  the  course  of  the  migration  which 
has  been  going  on  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years,  and 
is  still  going  on  at  the  present  day.  Birds  entering  from 
Java  are  most  numerous  in  the  island  nearest  Java  ;  each 
strait  of  the  sea  to  be  crossed  to  reach  another  island  offers 
an  obstacle,  and  thus  a  smaller  number  get  over  to  the 
next  islancU  It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of 
birds  that  appear  to  have  entered  from  Australia  is  niuch 
less  than  those  which  have  come  from  Java ;  and  we  may 
at  first  sight  suppose  that  this  is  due  to  the  wide  sea  that 

^  The  names  of  all  the  birds  inhabiting  these  islands  are  to  be  found 
in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Loudon "  fur  the  year 
186a. 
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separates  Australia  from  Timor.  But  this  would  be  a  hasty 
and,  as  we  shall  soon  see,  an  unwarranted  supposition. 
Besides  these  birds  identical  with  species  inhabiting  Java 
and  Australia,  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  others 
veiy  closely  allied  to  species  peculiar  to  those  countries, 
ana  we  must  take  these  also  into  account  before  we  form 
any  conclusion  on  the  matter.  It  will  be  as  well  to  com- 
bine these  with  the  former  table  thus : 

In  Lombock.     In  Floroa.    In  Timor. 

Javan  birds 88  28  11 

Closely  allied  to  Javan  birds     .     .       1  5  6 

Total 84  28  17 

Australian  birds 4  5  10 

Closely  allied  to  Australian  birds  .8  0  26' 

Total 7  14  86 

We  now  see  that  the  total  number  of  birds  which  seem 
to  have  been  derived  from  Java  and  Australia  is  very 
nearly  equal,  but  there  is  this  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  two  series :  that  whereas  the  larger  proportion 
by  far  of  the  Java  set  are  identical  witli  those  still  inhabit- 
ing that  country,  an  almost  equally  large  proportion  of  the 
Australian  set  are  distinct,  though  often  very  closely  allied 
species.  It  is  to  be  observed  also,  that  these  representative 
or  allied  species  diminish  in  number  as  they  recede  from 
Australia,  while  they  increase  in  number  as  they  recede 
from  Java.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this,  one  being  that 
the  islands  decrease  rapidly  in  size  from  Timor  to  Lom- 
bock, and  can  therefore  support  a  decreasing  number  of 
species ;  the  other  and  the  more  important  is,  that  the  dis- 
tance of  Australia  from  Timor  cuts  off  the  supply  of  fresh 
immigrants,  and  has  thus  allowed  variation  to  have  full 
play;  while  the  vicinity  of  Lombock  to  Bali  and  Java 
has  allowed  a  continual  influx  of  fresh  individuals  which, 
by  crossing  with  the  earlier  immigrants,  has  checked 
variation. 

To  simplify  our  view  of  the  derivative  origin  of  the 
birds  of  these  islands  let  us  treat  them  as  a  whole,  and 
thus  perhaps  render  more  intelligible  their  respective  rela- 
tions to  Java  and  Australia* 
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The  Timor  group  of  islands  contains  : — 


Javan  birds 86 

Closely  uUiod  8|iccio8  •    .     11 

Derived  from  Java      .    .    47 


AoBtralian  birds     ...     18 
Clofioly  allied  spocieB  •    .    85 

Dorired  from  Australia    .    48 


We  have  here  a  wonderful  agreement  in  the  number  of 
birds  belonging  to  Australian  and  Javanese  groups,  but 
they  are  divided  in  exactly  a  reverse  manner,  three-fourtlis 
of  the  Javan  birds  being  identical  species  and  one-fourth 
representatives,  while  only  one-fourth  of  the  Australian 
forms  are  identical  and  three-fourths  representatives.  This 
is  the  most  important  fact  which  we  can  elicit  from  a 
study  of  the  birds  of  these  islands,  since  it  gives  us  a  very, 
complete  clue  to  much  of  their  past  history. 

Change  of  species  is  a  slow  process.  On  that  we  are  all 
agreed,  tliough  we  may  differ  about  how  it  has  taken  placa 
llie  fact  that  the  Australian  species  in  these  islands  have 
mostly  changed,  while  tlie  Javan  species  have  almost  all 
remained  unchanged,  would  therefore  indicate  that  the 
district  was  first  i)eopled  fi-om  Australia.  But,  for  this  to 
have  been  the  case,  the  physical  conditions  must  have  been 
very  different  fi-om  what  they  are  now.  Nearly  three 
hundred  miles  of  oi)en  sea  now  separate  Australia  fix)m 
Timor,  which  ialimd  is  connected  with  Java  by  a  chain  of 
broken  land  divided  by  straits  which  are  nowhoro  nioix) 
than  about  twenty  miles  wide.  Evidently  there  are  now 
great  facilities  for  the  natural  productions  of  Java  to 
spread  over  and  occupy  the  whole  of  these  islands,  while 
those  of  Australia  would  find  very  great  difficulty  in 
getting  across.  To  account  for  the  present  state  of  things, 
we  should  naturally  suppose  that  Australia  was  once  much 
more  closely  connected  with  Timor  than  it  is  at  present ; 
and  that  this  was  the  case  is  rendered  highly  probable  by 
the  fact  of  a  submarine  bank  extending  along  all  the  north 
and  west  coast  of  Australia,  and  at  one  place  approaching 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  coast  of  Timor.  This  indicates 
a  recent  8ul)sidence  of  North  Australia,  which  probably 
once  extended  as  far  as  the  edge  of  this  bank,  between 
which  and  Timor  there  is  an  unfathomed  depth  of  ocean. 

I  do  not  think  that  Timor  was  ever  actually  connected 
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with  Australia,  because  such  a  large  number  of  very  abun- 
dant and  characteristic  groups  of  Australian  birds  are 
quite  absent,  and  not  a  single  Australian  mammal  has 
entered  Timor ;  which  would  certainly  not  have  been  the 
case  had  the  lands  been  actually  united.  Such  groups  as 
the  bower  birds  (Ptilonorhynchus),  the  black  and  red 
cockdtoos  (Calyptorhynchus),  the  blue  wrens  (Malurus),  the 
crowshrikes  (Cracticus),  the  Australian  shrikes  (Falcun- 
culus  and  CoUuricincla),  and  many  others,  which  abound 
all  over  Australia,  would  certainly  have  spread  into  Timor 
if  it  had  been  united  to  that  country,  or  even  if  for  any 
long  time  it  had  approached  nearer  to  it  than  twenty 
miles.  Neither  do  any  of  the  most  characteristic  groups 
of  Australian  insects  occur  in  Timor ;  so  that  everything 
combines  to  indicate  that  a  strait  of  tlie  sea  has  always 
separated  it  from  Australia,  but  that  at  one  period  this 
strait  was  rcduced  to  a  width  of  about  twenty  miles. 

But  at  the  time  when  this  narrowing  of  the  sea  took 
place  in  pne  direction,  there  must  have  been  a  greater 
separation  at  the  other  end  of  the  chain,  or  we  should  find 
more  equality  in  the  numbers  of  identical  and  representa- 
tive species  derived  from  each  extremity.  It  is  true  tJiat 
the  widening  of  the  strait  at  the  Australian  cu<l  by  sub- 
sidence, would,  by  putting  a  stop  to  immigration  and  inter- 
crossing of  individuals  from  the  mother  country,  have 
allowed  full  scope  to  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
modification  of  the  species ;  while  the  continued  stream  of 
immigrants  from  Java,  would,  by  continual  intercrossing, 
check  such  modification.  This  view  will  not,  however, 
explain  all  the  facts ;  for  the  character  of  the  fauna  of  the 
Timorese  group  is  indicated  as  well  by  the  forms  which 
are  absent  from  it  as  by  those  which  it  contains,  and  is  by 
this  kind  of  evidence  shown  to  be  much  more  Australian 
than  Indian.  No  less  than  twenty-nine  genera,  all  more 
or  less  abundant  in  Java,  and  most  of  which  range  over  a 
wide  area,  are  altogether  absent;  while  of  the  equally 
diffused  Australian  genera  only  about  fourteen  are  want- 
ing. This  would  clearly  indicate  that  there  has  been,  till 
recently,  a  wide  separation  from  Java ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  islands  of  Bali  and  Lombock  are  small,  and  are  almost 
wholly  volcanic,  and  contain  a  smaller  number  of  modified 
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forms  than  the  other  islands^  would  point  them  out  as  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  A  wide  arm  of  the  sea  pro- 
bably occupied  their  place  at  the  time  when  Timor  was  in 
the  closest  proximity  to  Australia ;  and  as  the  subterranean 
fires  were  slowly  piling  up  the  now  fertile  islands  of  Bali 
and  Lombock,  the  northern  shores  of  Australia  would  be 
sinking  beneath  the  ocean.  Some  such  changes  as  have 
been  hero  indicated,  enable  us  to  understand  bow  it 
liappens,  that  though  the  birds  of  this  group  are  on  the 
whole  almost  as  much  Indian  as  Australian,  yet  the  species 
which  uru  peculiar  to  the  group  are  mostly  Australian  in 
character ;  and  also  why  such  a  lai*ge  number  of  common 
Indian  forms  which  extend  through  Java  to  Bali,  should 
not  have  transmitted  a  single  representative  to  tlie  islands 
further  east. 

The  Mammalia  of  Timor  as  well  as  those  of  the  other 
islands  of  the  group  are  exceedingly  scanty,  with  the 
exception  of  bats.  These  lost  are  tmerably  abundant,  and 
no  doubt  many  more  remain  to  be  discovered  Out  of 
fifteen  species  known  from  Timor,  nine  are  found  also  in 
Java,  or  the  islands  west  of  it ;  three  are  Moluccan  spe- 
cies, most  of  which  are  also  found  in  Australia^  and  the 
rest  are  peculiar  to  Timor. 

The  laud  mammals  are  only  seven  in  number,  as  follows : 
1.  The  coinmou  monkey,  Macocus  cynomolgus,  which  is 
found  ill  all  tlio  indo-MuIavau  islands,  and  has  s])read 
from  Java  through  Bali  ana  Lombock  to  Timor.  This 
species  is  very  frequent  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  may 
have  been  conveyed  from  island  to  island  on  trees  carried 
down  by  floods.  2.  Paradoxunis  fasciatus ;  a  civet  cat, 
very  common  over  a  large  part  of  the  Archipelago. 
3.  Felis  megalotis;  a  tiger  cat,  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Timor, 
where  it  exists  only  in  the  interior,  and  is  very  rara  Its 
neare&t  allies  are  in  J  avo.  4  Cervus  timoriensis ;  a  deer, 
closely  allied  to  the  Javan  and  Moluccan  species,  if  dis- 
tinct 5.  A  wild  pig,  Sus  timoriensis ;  perhaps  the  same 
as  some  of  the  Moluccan  species.  6.  A  shrew  mouse,  Sorex 
tenuis ;  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Timor.  7.  An  Eastern 
opossum,  Cuscus  orientolis;  found  also  in  the  Moluccas, 
ii'  not  a  distinct  species. 

The  fact  tliat  not  one  of  these  species  is  Australian,  or 
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nearly  allied  to  any  Australian  form,  is  strongly  corrobora- 
tive of  the  opinion  that  Timor  has  never  .formed  a  part  of 
that  country;  as  .in  that  case  some  kangaroo  or  other 
marsupial  animal  would  almost  certainly  be  .found  there. 
It  is  no  doubt  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  presence  of 
some  of  the  few  mammals  that  do  exist  in  Timor,  especially 
the  tiger  cat  and  the  deer.  We  must  consider,. however, 
that  during  thousands,  and  perhaps  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  years,  these  islands  and  the  seas  between  them 
have  been  subjected  to  volcanic  action.  The  .land  has 
been  raised  and  has  sunk  again;  the  straits  have  been 
narrowed  or  widened ;  many  of  the  islands  may  have  been 
joined  and  dissevered  again;  violent  floods  have  again 
and  again  devastated  the  mountains  and  plains,  carrying 
out  to  sea  hundreds  of  forest  trees,  as  has  often  happened 
during  volcanic  eruptions  in  Java;  and  it  does  not  seem 
improbable  that  once  in  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  years, 
there  should  have  occurred  such  a  favourable  combination 
of  circumstances  as  would  lead  to  the  migration  of  two  or 
three  land  animals  from  one  island  to  another.  This  is  all 
that  we  need  ask  to. account  for  the  very  scanty  and  frag- 
mentary group  of  Mammalia  which  now  inhabit  the  large 
island  of  Timor.  The  deer  may  very  probably  have  been 
introduced  by  man,. for  the  Malays  often  keep  tame  fawns ; 
and  it  may  not  require  a  thousand,  or  even  five  hundred 
years,  to  establish  new.  characters  in  an  animal  removed  to 
a  country  so  different  in  climate  and  vegetation  as  is 
Timor  from  the  Moluccas.  I  have  not  mentioned  horses, 
which  are  often  thought  to  be  wild  in  Timor,  because 
there  are  no  grounds  whatever  for  such  a  belief.  The  Timor 
ponies  have  every  one  an  owner,  and  are  quite  as  much 
domesticated  animals  as  the  cattle  on  a  South  American 
hacienda. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  origin  of  the 
Timorese  fauna,  because  it  appears  to  me  a  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  problem.  It  is  very  seldom  that  we 
can  trace  the  animals  of  a  district  so  clearly  as  we  can 
in  this  case,  to  two  definite  sources ;  and  still  more  rarely 
that  they. furnish  such  decisive  evidence,  of  the  time,  and 
the  manner,  and  the  proportions  of  their  introduction. 
Wo  have  here  a  group  of  Oceanic  Islands  in  miniature — 
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islands  which  have  never  formed  part  of  the  adjacent 
lands,  although  so  closely  approaching  thein;  and  their 
productions  have  the  characteristics  of  true  Oceanic  Islands 
slightly  modified.  These  characteristics  are,  the  absence 
of  all  Mammalia  except  bats,  and  the  occurrence  of 
peculiar  species  of  birds,  insects,  and  land  shells,  which, 
though  found  nowhere  else,  are  plainly  related  to  those 
of  the  nearest  land.  Thus,  we  have  an  entire  absence  of 
Australian  mammals,  and  the  presence  of  only  a  few  strag- 
glers from  the  west,  which  can  be  accounted  for  in  the 
manner  already  indicated.  Bats  are  tolembly  abundant 
Birds  have  many  peculiar  sp^ies,  with  a  decided  relation- 
ship to  those  of  the  two  nearest  masses  of  land  The 
insects  have  similar  relations  with  the  birds.  As  an  ex- 
ample,  four  species  of  thq  Papilionidse  are  peculiar  to 
Timor,  three  others  are  also  found  in  Java,  and  one  in 
Australia.  Of  the  (owx  peculiar  species  two  are  decided 
modifications  of  Jc^vanese  forms,  while  the  others  seem 
allied  to  those  of  th^  Moluccas  and  Celebes.  The  very  few 
land  shells  known  are  all,  curiously  enough,  allied  to  or 
identical  with  MoluQcan  or  Celebes  forms.  The  Pieridss 
(white  and  yellow  butterflies)  whicl^  wander  more,  and 
from  frequentipg  open  grounds  are  more  liable  to  be  blown 
out  to  sea,  seem  i^bout.  equally  related  to  those  of  Java» 
Austmlia,  and  t)ie  Moluccas. 

It  has  been  objected  to  Mf,  Dt^irwin's  theory,— of  Oceanic 
Islands  having  never  been  connpct^d  with  the  mainland, — 
that  this  woulil  imply  that,  their  animal  population  was  a 
matter  of  chance;  it  ha§  beeu  ternied  the  '^ floUam  and 
jt'tsam  theory,''  and  it  ha3.  been  maintained  that  nature 
does  not  work  by  th^  "  chapter  of  accidents."  But  in  the 
case  which  I  have  here  described^  we  havQ  the  most  posi- 
tive evidence  that  such  hds  been  the  mode  of  peopling  the 
islands.  Their  productions  are  of  that  miscellaneous  cha- 
racter which  we  should  expect  from  such  au  origin ;  and 
to  suppose  that  they  have  been  portions  of  Austmlia  or  of 
Java  will  introduce  perfectly  gratuitous  difficulties,  and 
render  it  quite  impossible  to  explain  those  curious  rela- 
tions which  the  best  known  group  of  apimals  (the  birds) 
have  been  shown  to  exhibit,  On.  the  other  hand,  the 
depth  of  the  surrounding  seas,  the  form  of  the  submerged 
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banks,  and  the  volcanic  character  of  most  of  the  islands, 
all  point  to  an  independent  origin. 

Before  concluding,  I  must  make  one  remark  to  avoid 
misapprehension.  When  I  say  that  Timor  has  never 
formeoi  part  of  Australia,  I  refer  only  to  recent  geological 
epochs.  In  Secondary  or  even  Eocene  or  Miocene  times, 
Timor  and  Australia  may  have  been  connected ;  but  if  so, 
all  record  of  such  a  imion  has  been  lost  by  subsequent 
submergence;  and  in  accounting  for  the  present  land- 
inhabituits  of  any  country  we  have  only  to  consider  thase 
changes  which  have  occurred  since  its  last  elevation  above 
the  waters.  Since  such  last  elevation,  I  feel  confident  that 
Timor  has  not  formed  part  of  Australia. 


CHAPTER  Xy: 

CELEDE& 

(VA0A88AB.     nBPTBMBXB  TO  irOVEMBtB,   1866.) 

I  LEFT  Lombock  on  the  30th  of  August,  and  reached 
Macassar  in  three  days.  It  was  with  great  satisfaction 
that  I  stepped  on  a  shore  which  I  had  been  vainly  trying 
to  reach  since  February,  and  where  I  expected  to  meet 
with  so  much  that  was  new  and  interesting. 

The  coast  of  this  part  of  Celebes  is  low  and  flat,  lined 
with  trees  and  villages  so  as  to  conceal  the  interior,  except 
at  occasional  openings  which  show  a  wide  extent  of  bare 
and  marshy  rice-fields.  A  few  hills,  of  no  gn>at  height, 
were  visible  in  the  background  ;  but  owing  to  the  i)er- 
petual  haze  over  the  land  at  this  time  of  the  year,  I  could 
nowhere  discern  the  high  central  range  of  the  pcninsnla, 
of  the  celebrated  peak  of  Bontyne  at  its  sonthem  ex- 
tremity. In  the  roacl8te«'ul  of  Macassar  there  was  a  fine 
42-gtin  frigate,  the  guarclsliip  of  the  place,  a^  well  ns  a 
small  war  steamer  and  three  or  four  little  cutters  us<vl  for 
cruising  after  the  pirates  which  infest  these  seas.    Tlier« 
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were  also  a  few  square-rigged  trading-vessels,  and  twenty 
or  thirty  native  praus  of  various  8ize&  I  brought  letters  of 
introduction  to  a  Dutch  gentleman,  Mr.  Mesman,  and  also 
to  a  Danish  shopkeeper,  who  could  botli  speak  English, 
and  who  promised  to  assist  me  in  finding  a  place  to 
stay  at,  suitable  for  my  purauits.  In  the  meantime,  I 
went  to  a  kind  of  club-house,  in  default  of  any  hotel 
in  the  place. 

Macassar  was  the  first  Dutch  town  I  had  visited,  and  I 
found  it  prettier  and  cleaner  than  any  I  had  yet  seen  in 
the  East.  The  Dutch  have  some  admirable  local  lecula- 
tioos.  .AH  European  houses  must  be  kept  well  white- 
washed, and  every  person  must,  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 
water  tlie  road  in  front  of  his  house.  The  streets  are  kept 
clear  of  refuse,  and  covered  drains  carry  away  all  impurities 
into  large  open  sewers,  into  which  the  tide  is  admitted  at 
high-water  and  allowed  to  flow  out  when  it  has  ebbed, 
carr}'ing  all  the  sewage  with  it  into  the  sea.  The  town 
consists  chiefly  of  one  long  narrow  street,  along  t^he  sea- 
side, devoted  to  business,  and  principally  occupied  by  Uio 
Dutch  and  Chinese  merchants'  offices  and  warehouses,  and 
the  native  shops  or  bazaars.  .  This  extends  northwards  for 
more  than  .a- mile,  gradually  merging  into  native  houses, 
often  of  a  most  miserable  description,  but  made  to  have  a 
nedt  appearance  by  being  all  built  up  exactly  to  the  straight 
line  of  the  street,  and  being  generally  backed  by  fruit 
trees.  This  street  is  usually  thronged  with  a  native  popu- 
lation of  .Bugis  and  Macassar  men,  who  wear  cotton 
trousers  about  twelve  inches  long,  covering  only  from  the 
hip  to  half-way  down  the  thigh,  and  the  universal  Malay 
sarong,  of  gay  checked  colours,  worn  round  the  waist  or 
across  the  shoulders  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Parallel  to  this 
street  run  two  short  ones,  which  form  the  old  Dutch  town, 
and  are  enclosed  by  gates.  These  consist  of  private  houses, 
and  at  their  southern  end  is '  the  fort,  the  church,  and  a 
road  at  right  angles  to  the  beach,  containing  the  houses 
of  the  Governor  and  of  the  principal  officials.  Iteyond 
the  fort  again,  along  the  beach,  is  another  long  street  of 
native  huts  and  many. country  houses  of  the  tradesmen 
and  merchants.  All  around  extend  the  flat  rice-flelds, 
now  bare  and  dry  and  forbidding,  covered  with  dusty 
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stubble  and  weeds.  A  few  months  back  these  were  a 
mass  of  verdure,  and  their  barren  appearance  at  this 
season  offered  a  striking  contrast  to  the  perpetual  crops 
on  the  same  kind  of  country  in  Lombock  and  fiali,  where 
the  seasons  are  exactly  similar,  but  where  an  elaborate 
system  of  irrigation  produces  the  effect  of^  a*  perpetual 
spring. 

The  day  after  my  arrival  I  paid  a  visit  of  ceremony  to 
the  Governor,  accompanied  by  mv  friend  the  Danish 
merchant^  who  spoke  excellent  English.  Uis  Excellency 
was  very  polite,  and  offered  me  every  facility  for  travelling 
about  the  country  and  prosecuting  my  researches  in 
natural  history.  We  conversed  in  French,  which  all  Dutch 
otBcials  speak  very  well. 

Finding  it  very  inconvenient  and  expensive  to  stay  in 
the  town,  I  removed  at  the  end  of  a  week  to  a  little 
bamboo  house,  kindly  offered  me  by  Mr.  Mesman.  It  was 
situated  about  two  miles  away,  on  a  small  coffee  plantation 
and  farm,  and  about  a  mile  beyond  Mr.  M/s  own  *country- 
house.  It  consisted  of  two  rooms  raised  about  seven  feet 
above  the  ground,  the  lower  part  being  partly  open  (and 
serving  excellently  to  skin  birds  in)  and  partly  used  as 
a  gitinary  for  rice.  There  was  a  kitchen  and  other  out- 
houses, and  several  cottages  near  were  occupied  by  men  in 
Mr.  M's  employ. 

After  being  settled  a  few  days  in  my  new  house,  I  found 
that  no  collections  could,  be  made  without  going  much 
further  into  the  country.  The  rice-fields  for  some  miles 
round  resembled  English  stubbles  late  in  autumn,  and  were 
almost  as  unproductive  of  bird  or  insect  life.  There  were 
several  native  villages  scattered  about,  so  embosomed  in 
fruit  trees  that  at  a  distance  they  looked  like  clumps  or 
patches  of  forest.  These  were  my  only  collectuig  places, 
but  they  produced  a  very  limited  number  of  species,  and 
were  soon  exhausted.  Before  I  could  move  to  any  more 
promising  district  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  permission 
from  the  Rajah  of  Goa,  whose  territories  approach  to  within 
two  miles  of  the  town  of  Macassar.  I  therefore  presented 
myself  at  the  Governor's  office  and  requested  a  letter  to 
the  liajah,  to  claim  his  protection,  and  permission  to  travel 
hi  his  territories  whenever  I  might  wish  to  do  so.    This 
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was  immediately  granted,  and  a  special  messenger  was 
sent  witli  me  to  cany  the  letter. 

My  friend  Mr.  Mesman  kindly  lent  me  a  horse,  and 
accompanied  ine  on  my  visit  to  the  Kajah,  with  whom  he 
was  great  friends.    We  found  his  Majesty  seated  out  of 
doors,  watching  the  erection  of  a  new  house.  He  was  naked 
from  the  waist  up,  wearing  only  the  usual  short  trousers 
and  sarong.    Two  chairs  were  brought  out  for  us,  but  all 
the  chiefs  and  other  natives  were  seated  on  the  ground. 
The  messenger,  s^^uatting  down  at  the  Ilajah's  feet^  pro* 
duced  the  letter,  which  was  sewn  up  in  a  covering  of 
yellow  silk.     It  was  handed  to  one  of  the  chief  officers, 
who  ripped  it  open  and  returned  it  to  the  Bajah,  who  read 
it,  and  then  showed  it  to  Mr.  M.,  who  both  speaks  and 
reads  the  Macassar  language  fluently,  and  who  explained 
fully  what    I    required.      Permission  was    immediately 
gi*anted  me  to  go  where  I  liked  in  the  territories  of  Goa» 
but  the  Ilajah  desired,  that  should  I  wish  to  stay  any  time 
at  a  place  1  would  first  give  him  notice,  in  order  that  he 
might  send  some  one  to  see  that  no  injury  was  done  me. 
Some  wine  was  then  brought  us,  and  afterwards  some 
detestable  coffee  and  wretched  sweetmeats,  for  it  is  a  fact 
that  I  have  never  tasted  good  coffee  where  people  grow  it 
themselves. 

Although  this  was  the  height  of  the  dry  season,  and 
there  was  a  fine  wind  all  day,  it  was  by  no  means  a 
healthy  time  of  year.  My  boy  Ali  had  hardly  been  a 
day  on  shore  when  he  was  attacked  by  fever,  which  put 
mo  to  great  inconvenience,  as  at  the  house  where  I  was 
staying  nothing  could  be  obtained  but  at  meal-time& 
After  having  cured  Ali,  and  with  much  difficulty  got 
another  servant  to  cook  for  me,  I  was  no  sooner  settled 
at  my  country  abode  than  the  latter  was  attacked  witli 
the  same  disease ;  and,  having  a  wife  in  the  town,  left  me. 
Hardly  was  he  gone  than  I  fell  ill  myself,  with  strong 
intermittent  fever  every  other  day.  In  about  a  week  1 
got  over  it,  by  a  liberal  use  of  quinine,  when  scarcely  was 
T  on  my  logs  than  Ali  again  became  worse  than  ever.  His 
fever  attacked  him  daily,  but  early  in  the  morning  he  was 
pretty  well,  and  then  managed  to  cook  me  enough  for  the 
day.    In  a  week  I  cured  him,  and  also  succeeded  in 
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getting  another  boy  who  could  cook  and  shoot,  and  had  no 
objection  to  go  into  the  interior.  His  name  was  Baderoon, 
and  as  he  was  unmarried  and  had  been  used  to  a  roving 
life,  having  been  several  voyages  to  North  Australia  to 
catch  trepang  or  *'  b6che  de  mer,"  I  was  in  hopes  of  being 
able  to  keep  him.  I  also  got  hold  of  a  little  impudent  rascal 
of  twelve  or  fourteen,  who  could  speak  some  Malay,  to 
carry  my  gun  or  insect-net  and  make  himself  generally 
useful.  All  had  by  tliis  time  become  a  pretty  good  bird- 
skinner,  so  that  I  was  fairly  supplied  with  servants. 

I  made  many  excursions  into  Ihe  country,  in  search  of  a 
good  station  for  coUei^ting  birds  and  insects.  Some  of  the 
villages  a  few  miles  inland  are  iscattered  about  in  woodv 
ground  which  has  once  beeti  virgin  foi*est,  but  of  whicii 
the  constituent  trees  have  boon  for  the  most  part  i*cpliicod 
by  fruit  trees,  and  particularly  by  the  largo  palm,  Ai*enga 
saccharifera,  from  which  wine  and  sugar  are  made,  and 
which  also  produces  a  coarse  black  libre  used  for  cordage. 
That  necessary  of  life,  the  bamboo,  has  also  been  abun- 
dantly planted.  In  such  places  I  found  a  good  many 
birds,  among  which  were  thfe  fine  cream-coloured  pigeon, 
Carpophaga  luctuosa,  and  the  rare  blue-headed  roller, 
Goracias  temmincki,  which  has  a  most  discordant  voice, 
and  generally  goes  in  pairs,  flyittg  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
exhibiting  while  at  rest  that  all-in-a-heap  appearance  and 
jerking  motion  of  the  head  and  tail  which  are  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  great  Fissirostral  group  to  which  it  belongs. 
From  this  habit  alone,  the  kingfishers,  bee-eaters,  rollers, 
trogons,  and  South  American  puff-birds,  might  be  grouped 
together  by  a  person  who  had  observed  them  in  a  state  of 
nature,  but  who  had; never  had  an  opportunity  of  examin- 
ing their  form  and  structure  in  detail.  Thousands  of 
crows,  rather  smaller  than  our  rook,  keep  up  a  constant 
cawing  in  these  plantations;  the  curious  wood-swallows 
(Artami),  which  closely  resemble  swallows  in  their  habits 
and  flight  but  differ  much  in  form  and  structure,  twitter 
from  the  tree-tops ;  while  a  lyre-tailed  drongo-shrike,  with 
brilliant  black  plumage  and  milk-white  eyes,  continually 
deceives  the  naturalist  by  the  variety  of  its  unmelodious 
notes. 

In  the   more   shady  parts   butterflies  were   tolerably 
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abundknt ;  tHe  most  common  being  species  of  Eupliea  and 
Danais,  Avhich  frequent  gardens  and  shrubberies,  and 
owing  to  their  weak  flight  are  easily  captured.  A  beautiful 
pale  blue  and  black  butterfly,  which  flutters  along  near 
the  ground  among  the  thickets,  and  settles  occasionally 
upon  flowers,  was  one-  of  the  most  striking;  and  scarcelv 
lisss  so,  was  one  with  a  rich  orange  band  on  a  blackish 
ground :  these  both  belong  to*  the  Pieridfis,  the  group  that 
contains  our  common  white  butterflies,  although  differing 
so  much  from  them  in  appearance.  Both  were  quite  new 
to  European  naturalists.^  Now  and  then  I  extended,  my 
walks  some  miles  further,  to  the  only  patch  of  true  forest 
I  could  find,  accompanied  by  my  two  boys  with  guns  and 
insect-net.  We  used  to  start  early,  taking  our  breakfast 
with  us,  and  eating  it  wherever  we  could  find  shade  and 
water.  At  such  times  my  Miacassar  boys  would  put  a 
minute  fragment  of  rice  and  meat  or  fish  on  a  leaf,  and  lay 
it  on  a  stone  or  stump  as  an  offering  to  the  deity  of  the 
spot;  for  though  nominal  Mahometans  the  Macassar  people 
retain  many  pagan  superstitions,  and  are  but  lax  in  their 
religious  observances.  Pork,  it  is  true,  they  hold  in 
abhorrence,  but  will  not  refuse  wine  when  offered  them, 
and  consume  immense  quantities  of  "sagueir,"  or  palm- 
wine,  wliich  is  about  as  intoxicating  as  ordinary  beer  or 
cider.  When  well  made  it  is  a  very  refreshing  drink,  and 
wo  often  took  a  draught  at  some  of  the  little  sheds  digni- 
fied by  the  name  of  bazaars,  which  are  scattered  about 
the  country  wherever  there  is  any  trafiic. 

One  day  Mr.  Mesnian  told  me  of  a  larger  piece  of  forest 
where  he  sometimes  went  to  shoot  deer,  but  he  assured  me 
it  was  much  further  oil',  and  that  there  wei*e  no  birds. 
However,  I  resolved  to  explore  it,  and  the  next  morning 
at  five  o'clock  we  started,  carrying  our  breakfast  and  some 
other  provisions  with  us,  and  intending  to  stay  the  night 
at  a  house  on  the  bordei-s  of  the  wood.  To  my  surprise 
two  houiV  hard  walking  brought  us  to  this  house,  where  we 
obtained  permission  to  pass  the  night.  We  then  walked 
on,  All  and  Baderoon  with  a  gun  each,  Boso  carrying  our 
provisions  and  my  insect-box,  while  I  took  only  my  net 
and  collecting-bottle  and  determined  to    devote  myself 

^  Tho  former  hu  been  named  Eroni*  triUea ;  the  latter  Taohyrii  ithome. 
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vrholly  to  the  insects.  Scarcely  had  I  entered  the  forest 
vrhen  I  found  some  beautiful  little  green  and  gold  speckled 
vreevils  allied  to  the  genus  Pachyrliynchus,  a  group  which 
is  almost  confined  to  the  PUlippine  Islands,  and  is 
quite  unknown  in  Borneo,  Java,  or  Malacca.  The  road 
was  shady  and  apparently  much  trodden  by  horses  and 
ctlttle,  and  I  quickly  obtained  some  butterflies  I  had  not 
before  met  with.  Soon  a  couple  of  reports  were  heard,  and 
coming  up  to  my  boys  I  ibund  they  had  shot  two  speci- 
mens of  one  of  the  finest  of  known  cuckoos,  Phoenicophaus 
callirhynchus.  This  bird  derives  its  name  from  its  large 
bill  being  coloured  of  a  brilliant  yellow,  red,  and  black, 
in  about  equal  proportions.  The  tail  is  exceedingly  long, 
and  of  a  fine  metallic  purple,  while  the  plumage  of  the 
body  is  light  coffee  brown.*  It  is  one  of  the  characteristic 
binis  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  to*  which  it  is  confined. 

After  sauntering  along  for  a  couple  of  hours  we  reached 
a  small  river,  so  deep  that  horses  could  only  cross  it  by 
swimming,  so  we  had' to*  turn  lack ;  but  as  we  were  getting 
hungry,  and  the  water  of  the  almost  stagnant  river  was 
too  muddy  to  drink,  we  went  towards  a  house  a  few 
hundred  yards  off.  .  In  the  plantation  we  saw  a  small  ^ 
raised  hut,  which  we  thouglit  would  do  well  for  us  to 
breakfast  in,  so  I  entered,  and  found  inside  a  young  woman 
with  an  infant  She  handed  me  a  jug  of  water,  but  looked 
very  much  frightened.  However,  I  sat  down  on  the  door- 
step, and  asked  for  the  provisions.  In  handing  them  up, 
Baderoon  saw  the  infant,  and  started  back  as  if  he  had 
seen  a  serpent  It  then  immediately  struck  me  that  this 
was  a  hut  in  which,  as  among  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  and 
many  other  savage  tribes,  the  women  are  secluded  for  some 
time  after  the  birth  of  their  child,  and  that  we  did  very 
wrong  to  enter  it;-  so  we- walked  off  and  asked  permission 
to  eat  our  breakfast  in  the  fieimily  mansion  close  at  hand,j 
which  was  of  course  granted.  While  I  ate,  three  men, 
two  women,  and  four  children  watched  every  motion,  and 
never  took  eyes  off  me  till  I  had  finished^ 

On  our  way  back  in  the  heat  of  the  day  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  capture  three  specimens  of  a  fine  Ornithoptera, 
the  largest,  the  most  perfect,  and  the  most  beautiful  of 
butterflies.    I  trembled  with  excitement  as  I  took  the  first 
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well  built,  and  lofty,  with  bamboo  floor  and  glass  windows. 
The  greater  part  of  it  seemed  to  be  one  large  hall  divided 
by  the  supporting  posts.  Near  a  window  sat  the  jQueen, 
squatting  on  a  rough  wooden  arm-chair,  chewing  the 
everlasting  sirih  and  betel-nut,  while  a  brass  spittoon  by 
her  side  and  a  sirih-box  in  fiont  wore  ready  to  administer 
to  lior  wants.  The  Bajah  seated  himself  opposite  to  her 
in  a  similar  chair,  and  a  similar  spittoon  and  sirih-box 
were  hold  by  a  little  boy  squatthig  at  his  side.  Two  other 
chairs  were  brought  for  us.  Several  young  women,  some 
the  Rajah's  daughters,  others  slaves,  were  standing  about ;  a 
few  were  working  at  frames  making  sarongs,  but  most  of 
them  were  idle. 

And  here  I  might  (if  I  followed  the  example  of  most 
travoUora)  launch  out  into  a  glowing  description  of  the 
charms  of  those  damsels,  the  elegant  costumes  they  wore, 
and  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments  with  which  tliey  were 
adorned.  The  jacket  or  body  of  purple  gauze  would 
figure  well  in  such  a  description,  allowing  the  heaving 
bosom  to  be  seen  beneath  it,  while  "  sparkGng  eyes,"  and 
"jetty  tresses,"  and  "tiny  feet"  might  be  thrown  in  pro- 
fusely. But,  alas  I  regard  for  truth  will  not  permit  me 
to  expatiate  too  admiringly  on  such  topics,  determined  as 
I  am  to  give  as  far  as  I  can  a  true  pictui-e  of  the  people 
and  places  I  visit.  The  princesses  were,  it  is  true,  suffi- 
ciently good-looking,  yet  neither  their  persons  nor  their 
garments  had  that  appearance  of  freshness  and  cleanli- 
ness without  which  no  other  charms  can  be  contemplated 
with  pleasure.  ,  Everything  had  a  dingy  and  faded  ap- 
pearaucOi  verv  disagreeable  and  unroyal  to  a  European 
eye.  The  only  thing  that  excited  some  degree  of  admi- 
ration was  the  quiet  and  dignified  manner  of  the  llajah, 
and  the  great  respect  always  paid  to  hiuL  None  can 
stand  erect  in  his  presence,  and  when  he  sits  on  a  chair, 
all  present  (Europeans  of  course  excepted)  squat  upon 
the  ground.  The  highest  seat  is  literally,  with  these  people, 
the  place  of  honour  and  the  sign  of  rank.  So  unbending 
are  the  rules  in  this  respect,  that  when  an  English  carriage 
which  the  llajah  of  Lombdck  had  sent  for  arrived,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  use  it  because  the  driver's  seat  was 
the  highest,  and  it  had  to  be  kept  as  a  show  in  its  coach- 
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liouse.  On  being  told  the  object  of  my  visit,  the  Rajah  at 
once  said  that  he  would  order  a  house  to*  be  emptied  for 
me,  which  would  be  much  better  than  building  one,  as 
that  would  take  a  good  deal  of  time.  Bad  coffee  and 
sweetmeats  were  given  us  as  befora 

Two  days  afterwards.  1  called  on  the  Bajah,  to  ask  him 
to  send  a  guide  with  me  to  show  me  the  house  I  was  to 
occupv.  He  immediately  ordered  a  man  to  be  sent  for, 
gave  him  instructions,  and.  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  on 
our  way.  My  conductor  could  speak  no  Malay,  so  we 
wtUked  on  in  silence  for  an  hour,  when  we  turned  into  a 
pretty  good  house  and  I  was  asked  to  sit  down.  The  head 
man  of  the  district  lived  here,  and  in  about  half  an  boor 
we  started  again,  and  another  hour's  walk  brought  us  to 
the  village  where  I  was  to  be  lodged.  We  went  to  the 
residence  of  the  village  chief,  who  conversed  with  my  con- 
ductor for  some  time.  Getting  tired,  I  asked  to  be  shown 
the  house  that  was  prepared  for  me,  but  the  only  reply  I 
could  get  was,  "  Wait  a  little,"  and  the  parties  went  on 
talking  as  before.  So  I  told  them  I  could  not  wait,  as  I 
wanted  to  see  the  house  and  then  to  go  shooting  in  the 
forest  This  seemed  to  puzzle  them,  and  at  length,  in 
answer  to  questions,  very  poorlv  explained  by  one  or  two 
bystanders  who  know  a  little  Malay,  it  came  out  that  no 
house  was  ready,  and  no  one  seemed  to  have  the  least  idea 
where  to  get  one.  As  I  did  not  want  to  trouble  the  Itujah 
any  more,  1  thought  it  best  to  try  to  frighten  them  a  little  \ 
so  I  told  them  that  ii'  they  did  not  immediately  find  me  a 
house  as  the  llajah  had  ordered,  I  should  go  back  and 
complain  to  him,  but  that  if  a  house  was  found  me  I 
would  pay  for  the  use  of  it.  This  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  one  of  the  head  men  of  the  village  asked  me  to  go 
with  him  and  look  for  a  housa  He  showed  me  one  or 
two  of  the  most  miserable  and  ruinous  description,  which 
I  at  once  ejected,  saying,  "I  must  have  a  good  one,  and 
near  to  the  forest."  The  next  he  showed  nie  suited  very 
well,  so  I  told  him  to  see  that  it  was  emptied  the  next 
day,  for  that  the  day  after  I  should  come  and  occupy  it. 

On  the  day  mentioned,  as  I  was  not  quite  ready  to  go,  I 
sent  my  two  Macassar  boys  with  brooms  to  sweep  out  the 
bouse  thoroughly.    They  returned  in  the  evening  and  told 
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me,  that  when  they  got  there  the  house  was  inhabited,  and 
not  a  single  article  removed.  However,  on  hearing  they 
had  come  to  clean  and  take  possession,  the  occupants 
made  a  move,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  grumbling,  which 
made  me  feel  rather  uneasy  as  to  how  the  people  generally 
might  take  my  intrusion  into  their  village.  The  next 
morning  we  took  our  baggage  on  three  pack-horses,  and, 
after  a  few  break-downs,  arrived  about  noon  at  our  des- 
tination. 

After  getting  all  my  things  set  straight^  and  having  made 
a  hasty  meal,  I  determined  if  possible  to  make  friends  with 
the  people.  I  therefore  sent  for  the  owner  of  the  house 
and  as  many  of  his  acquaintances  as  liked  to  come,  to  have 
a  "  bitchara,"  or  talk.  When  they  were  all  seated,  I  gave 
them  a  little.tobacco  all  round,  and  having  my  boy  Uadoroon 
for  interpreter,. tried  to  explain  to  them  why  I  came  thuro; 
that  I  was  very  sorry  to  turn  them  out  o&  the  house,  but 
that  the  Kajah  had  ordered  it  rather  than  build  a  new  one, 
which  was  what  .1  had  asked  for,  and  then  placed  five 
silver  rupees  in  the  owner's  hand  as  one  month's  rent.  I 
then  assured  them  that  my  being  there  would  be  a  benefit 
to  them,  as  I  should  buy  their  eggs  and  fowls  and  fruit ; 
and  if  their  children  would  bring  me  shells  and  insects,  of 
which  I  showed  them  specimens,  they  also  might  earn  a 
good  many  coppers.  After  all  this  had  been  fully  ex- 
plained to  them,  with  a  long  talk  and  discussion  between 
every  sentence,  I.  could  see  that  I  had  made  a  favourable 
impression;  and  that  very  afternoon,  as  if  to  test  my 
promise  to  buy  even  miserable  little  snail-shells,  a  dozen 
children  came  one  after  another,  bringing  me  a  few  speci- 
mens each  of  a  small  .Helix,  for  which  they  duly  received 
"  coppers,"  and  went  away  amazed  but  rejoicing. 

A  few  days'  exploration  made  me  well  acquainted  with 
the  surrounding  country.  I  was  a  long  way  from  the  road 
in  the  forest  which  I  had  first  visited,  and  for  some  distance 
round  my  house  were  old  clearings  and  cottages.  I  found 
a  few  good  butterflies,  but  beetles  were  very  scarce,  and 
even  rotten  timber  and  newly-felled  trees  (generally  so 
productive)  here  produced  scarcely  anything.  This  con- 
vinced nie  that  there  was  not  a  sufficient  extent  of  forest 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  make  the  place  worth  staying  at 
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long,  but  it  was  too  late  now  to  think  of  going  fni^her,  as 
in  about  a  month  the  wet  season  would  begin ;  so  I  resolved 
to  stay  here  and  get  what  was  to  be  had.    Unfortunately, 
after  a  few  days  I  became  ill  with  a  low  fever  which  pro- 
duced.excessive  lassitude  and  disinclination  to  all  exertion. 
In  vain  I' endeavoured  to  shake  it  ofiT;  all  I  could  do  was 
to  stroll  qpietly  each  day  for  an  hour:  about  the  gardens 
near,  and  to  the  well,  where  some  good,  insects  were  occa- 
sionally to.be  found;  and  the  rest  of  the  day  to  wait 
quietly  at  horoe»  and  receive  what  beetles  and  shells  my 
little  cori^s  of  •  collectors  broiightime  daily.    I  imputed  my 
illness  chiefly  to  the  water,  which  was  procured  from 
shallow  wells,  around .  wliich  there  was  almost  always  a 
stagnant  puddle  in  which  the  buffaloes  wallowed.     Close  . 
to  my  house  was  an.  inclosed  mudhole  where  three  buf- 
faloes were  shut  up .  every  night,  and  the  eflluvia  from 
which  freely  entered  through  the  open  bamboo  floor.    My 
Malay  boy.  Ali  wos  affected  with  the  same  illness,  and  as 
he  was  my  chief  bird-skinner  I.  got  on  but  slowly  with 
my  collections. 

The  occupations  and  mode  of  life  of  the  villagers  differed 
but  little  from  those  of  all.  other.  Malay  races.  The  time 
of  the  women  was  almost  wholly  occupied  in  pounding 
and  cleaning  rice  for  daily  use,  in  bringing  home  firewood 
and  water,  and  in  cleaning,  dyeing,  spinning,  and  weaving 
the  native  cotton  into  sarongs.  The  weaving  is  done  in 
the  simplest  kind  of  frame  stretched  on  the  floor,  and  is  a 
very  slow  and  tedious  process.  To  form  the  checked 
pattern  in  common  use,  each  patch  of  coloured  threads  has 
to  be  pulled  up  separately  by  hand  and  the  shuttle  passed 
between  them ;  so  that  about  an  inch  a  day  is  the  usual 
jnogress  in  stuff  a  yard  and  a  half  wide.  The  men  culti- 
vate a  little  sirih  (the  pungent  pepper  leaf  used  for  chewing 
with  betel-nut)  and  a  few  vegetables ;  and  once  a  year 
rudely  plough  a  small  patch  of  ground  with  their  buffaloes 
and  plant  rice,  which  then  requires  little  attenticm  till 
harvest  time.  Now  and  then  they  have  to  see  to  the 
repairs  of  their  houses,  and  make  mats,  baskets,  or  other 
domestic  utensils,  but  a  large  part  of  their  time  is  passed 
in  idleness. 

Not  a  single  person  in  the  village  could  speak  more 
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llian  a  few  words  of  Malay,  and  hardly  any  of  the  people 
appeared  to  have  seen  a  European  befora  One  most 
disagreeable  result  of  this  was,  that  I  excited  terror  alike 
in  man  and  beast.  Wherever  I  went,  dogs  barked,  children 
screamed,  women  ran  away,  and  mon  starcd  as  though 
I  woro  some  strange  and  terrible  cannil)al  monster.  Even 
the  pack-horses  on  the  roads  and  paths  would  start  aside 
when  I  a])peared.  and  rush  into  the  jungle ;  and  as  to 
those  horrid;  ugly  brutes,  the  buffaloes,  they  could  never 
be  approached  by  me ;  not  for  fear  of  my  own  but  of  others' 
safety.  They  would'  first  stick  out  their  necks  and  stare 
at  me,  and  then  on  a.  nearer  vdew>  break  loose  from  their 
halters  or  tethers,  and  rnshi  away  helter-skelter  as  if  a 
demon  were  after  them,  without-  any  regard  for  what  might 
be  in  their  way.  Whenever  I'  met  buffaloes  carrying 
packs  along  a  pathway,  or  being  driven  home  to  the  village, 
I  had  to  turn,  aside  into  the  jungle  and  hide  myself  till 
they  had  passed,  to  avoid  a  catastrophe  which  would  increase 
the  dislike  with  which  I  was  already  regarded.  Every 
day  about  noon  the  buffaloes  werebroughti  into  the  village 
and  were  tethered  in  the  sh^de  around  the  houses;  and 
then  I  had  to  creep  about  like  ai  thief  by  back  ways,  for 
no  one  could  tell  what  mischief  they  might  do  to  children 
and  houses  were  I  to  wtUk  among  them*  If  I  came  sud* 
denlyHpon  a  well  where  women,  were  drawing  water  or 
children  bathing,  a  sudden  flight  was. the  certain  result; 
which  things  ocpurring  day  after  day,  were  very  unpleasant 
to  a  person  who  does  not  like  to  .be  disliked,  and  who  had 
never  been  accustomed  to.be  treated  as  aniogre. 

About  the  middle  of  November,  finding  my  health  no 
better,  and  insects,  birds,  and  shells  all  very  scarce,  I  deter- 
mined to  return  to  Mamdjam,  and.  pack  up  my  collections 
before  the  heavy  rains  commenced;  The  wind  had  already 
begun  to  blow  from  the  west,  and  many  signs  indicated 
that  the  rainy  season  might  set  in  earlier  than. usual ;  and 
then  everything  becomes ,  very  damp,,  and  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  dry  collections  properly.  My  kind  friend 
Mr.  Mesman  again  lent  me  his  pack-horses,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  men  to  carry  my  birds  and  insects, 
which  I  did  not  like  to  trust  on  horses'  backs,  we  got 
everything  home  safe.    Few  can  imagine  the  luxury  it  was 
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to  stretch  myself  on  a  sofa,  and  to  take  my  supper  com- 
fortably at  table  seated  in  my  easy  bamboo  chair,  after 
having  for  five  weeks  taken  all  my  meals  uncomfortably 
on  the  floor.  Such  things  are  trifles  in  health,  but  when 
the  body  is  weakened  by  disease  the  habits  of  a  lifetime 
cannot  be  so  easily  set  aside. 

My  house,  like  all  bamboo  structures  in  this  country, 
was  a  leaning  one,  the  strong  westerly  winds  of  the  wet 
season  having  set  all  its  posts  out  of  the  perpendicular  to 
such  a  degree,  as  to  make  me  think  it  might  some  day 
possibly  go  over  altogether.  It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that 
tlie  natives  of  Celebes  have  not  discovered  the  use  of 
diagonal  struts  in  strengthening  buildings.  I  doubt  if 
there  is  a  native  house  in  the  country  .two  years  old  and 
at  all  exposed  to  the  wind,  which  stands  upright ;  and  no 
wonder,  as  they  nierely  consist  of  posts  and  joists  all 
placed  upright  or  horizontal,  and  fastened  rudely  together 
with  rattans.  They  may  be  seen  in  every  stage  of  the 
process  of  tumbling  down,  from  the  first  slight  inclination, 
to  such  a  dangerous  slope  that  it  becomes  a  notice  to  qiut 
to  the  occupiers. 

Tlie  mechanical  geniuses  of  the  country  have  only  dis- 
covered two  ways  of  remedying  the  evil  One  is,  after  it 
has  commenced,  to  tie  the  house  to  a  post  in  the  ground 
on  the  windward  side  by  a  rattan  or  bamboo  cable.  The 
other  is  a  preventive,  but  how  they  ever  found  it  out  and 
did  not  discover  the  true  way  is  a  mystery.  This  plan  is, 
to  build  the  house  inthe  usual  way,  but  instead  of  having 
all  the  principal  supports  of  straight  posts,  to  have  two  or 
three  of  tlieni  chosen  as  crooked  as  possible.  I  had  often 
noticed  these  crooked  posts  in  houses,  but  imputed  it  to 
the  scarcity  of  good  straight  timber,  till  one  day  I  met 
some  men  carrying  home  a  post  shaped  something  like  a 
dog's  hind  leg,  and  .inquired  of  my  native  boy  what  they 
were  going  to  do  with  such  a  piece  of  wood.  **  To  make  a 
post  lor  a  house,"  said  he.  "  But  why  don't  they  get  a 
straight  one,  there  are  plenty  here?"  said  I.  "Oh,"  re- 
plied he,  "tiiey  prefer  some  like  that  in  a  house,  because 
then  it  won't  fall,"  evidently  imputing  the  effect  to  some 
occult  property  of  crooked  timber.  A  little  consideration 
and  a  diagram  will,  however,  show,  that  the  effect  imputed 
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to  the  crooked  post  may  be  really  produced  by  it  A  true 
Bqnare  changes  its  figure  readily  into  a  rhomboid  or  oblique 
figare,  but  vheu  one  or  two  of  the  nprighta  are  bent  oi 
sloping,  and  placed  so  as  to  oppose  each  other,  the  efTect  ol 
a  strut  is  produced,  though  in  a  rude  end  clumsy  manner. 

Just  before  I  had  left  Mamajam  the  people  had  sown  a 
considerable  quantity  of  maize,  which  appears  above 
gronod  in  two  or  three  days,  and  in  favourable  seasons 
ripens  in  less  than  two  months.  Owing  to  a  week's  pre- 
mature rains  the  ground  was  all  Sooded  when  I  returned, 
and  the  plants  just  coming  into  ear  were  yellow  and  dead. 
Not  a  ^in  would  bo  obtained  by  the  whole  village,  but 
lockily  it  is  only  b  luxury,  not  a  necessary  of  life.    The 


rain  was  the  signal  for  ploughing  to  b^n,  in  order  to  sow 
rice  on  all  the  flat  lanib  between  us  and  the  town.  The 
plough  used  is  a  rude  wooden  instrument  with  a  very 
short  single  handle,  a  tolerably  well-shaped  coulter,  and 
the  point  formed  of  a  piece  of  hard  palm-wood  fastened 
in  with  wedges.  One  or  two  buffaloes  draw  it  at  a 
very  slow  pace.  The  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  and  a  ruUe 
wooden  harrow  is  used  to  smooth  the  surface. 

By  the  beginning  of  December  the  regular  wet  sQaaoii 
had  set  ia  Westerly  winds  and  driving  rams  somotiiii«« 
continued  for  days  together;  the  fields  for  miles  ftroun/ 
were  under  water,  and  the  ducka  and  bufTaloea  finj-jj^ad 
themselves  amazingly.    All  along  the  road  to  Macaiiwr, 
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ploughing  was  daily  going  on  in  the  mud  and  water, 
through  which  tho  wooden  plough  easily  makes  its  way, 
the  ploughman  holding  tlie  plough-handle  with  one  hiuid 
while  a  long  bamboo  in  the  otlier  serves  to  guide  the 
buffaloes.  These  animals  require  an  immense  deal  of 
driving  to  get  them  on  at  all;  a  continual  shower  of 
exclamations  is  kept  up  at  them,  and  ''Ohl  ah  I  gee! 
ugh  1 "  are  to  be  heard  in  various  keys  and  in  an  uninter- 
rupted succession  all  day  long.  At  night  we  were  favoured 
with  a  different  kind  of  concert.  The  dry  ground  arotmd 
my  house  had  become  a  marsh  tenanted  by  frogs^  who 
kept  up  a  most  incredible  noise  from  dusk  to  dawn.  Th^ 
were  somewhat  musical  too,  having  a  deep  vibrating  note 
which  at  times  closely  resembles  the  tuning  of  two  or 
three  bass-viols  in  an  orchestra.  Tn  Malacca  and  Borneo 
I  had  heard  no  such  sounds  as  these,  which  indicates  tliat 
the  frogs,  like  most  of  the  animals  of  Celebes,  are  of 
species  peculiar  to  it 

My  kind  friend  and  landlord,  Mr.  Mesman,  was  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Macassar-bom  Dutchman.  He  was  about 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  had  a  large  family,  and  lived  in  a 
spacious  house  near  the  town,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
grove  of  fruit  trees,  and  surrounded  by  a  perfect  labyrinth 
of  offices,  stables,  and  native  cottages  occupied  by  his 
numerous  servants,  slaves,  or  dependants.  He  usually 
1*080  before  the  sun,  and  after  a  cup  of  coffee  looked  alter 
his  servants,  horses,  and  dogs,  till  seven,  when  a  sub- 
stantial breakfast  of  rice  and  meat  was  ready  in  a  cool 
verandah.  Putting  on  a  clean  white  linen  suit,  he  then 
drove  to  town  in  his  buggy,  where  he  had  an  office,  with 
two  or  tliree  Chinese  clerks  who  looked  after  his  affairs. 
His  business  was  that  of  a  coffee  and  opium  merchant. 
He  had  a  coffee  estate  at  Bontyne,  and  a  small  prau  which 
traded  to  the  Eastern  islands  near  New  Guinea,  for  mother- 
of-pearl  and  tortoiseshelL  About  one  he  would  return  home, 
have  coffee  and  cake  or  fried  plantain,  first  changing  his 
dress  for  a  coloured  cotton  Shirt  and  trousers  and  bare 
feet,  and  then  take  a  siesta  with  a  book.  About  four,  after 
a  cup  of  tea,  he  would  walk  round  his  premises,  and 
generally  stroll  down  to  Mamajam,  to  pay  me  a  visit  and 
look  after  his  farm. 
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This  consisted  of  a  coffee  plantation  and  an  orchard 
of  fruit  trees,  a  dozen  horses  and  a  score  of  cattle,  with 
a  small  village  of  Timorese  slaves  and  Macassar  servants. 
One  family  looked  after  the  cattle  and  supplied  the  house 
with  milk,  bringing  me  also  a  large  glassful  every  morn- 
ing, one  of  my  greatest  luxuries.  Others  had  charge  (►f 
the  horses,  which  were  brought  in  every  afternoon  and  fed 
with  cut  gross.  Others  had  to  cut  grass  for  their  master  » 
horses  at  Macassar — not  a  very  easy  task  in  the  dry 
season,  when  all  the  country  looks  like  baked  mud;  or 
in  the  rainy  season,  when  miles  in  every  direction  are 
flooded.  How  they  managed  it  was  a  mystery  to  me, 
but  they  know  grass  must  be  had,  and  they  get  it  One 
lame  woman  had  charge  of  a  flock  of  ducks.  Twice  a  day 
she  took  tliom  out  to  feed  in  the  marshy  places,  let  them 
waddle  and  gobble  for  an  hoiur  or  two,  and  then  drove 
them  bock  and  shut  them  up  in  a  small  dark  shed  to 
digest  their  meal,  whence  they  gave  forth  occasionally  a 
melancholy  quack.  Every  night  a  watch  was  set,  principally 
for  the  sake  of  the  horses,  the  people  of  Goa,  only  two 
miles  off,  being  notorious  thieves,  and  horses  offering  the 
easiest  and  most  valuable  spoil.  This  enabled  mo  to  sleep 
in  securitv,  although  many  people  in  Macassar  thought  I 
was  running  a  great  risk,  living  alone  in  such  a  solitary 
place  and  with  such  bad  neighbours. 

My  house  was  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  straggling  hedge 
of  roses,  jessamineSi  and  other  flowers,  and  every  morning 
one  of  the  women  gathered  a  basketful  of  the  blossoms  for 
Mr.  Mesman*s  family.  I  generally  took  a  couple  for  my 
own  breakfast  table,  and  the  supply  never  failed  during 
my  stay,  and  I  suppose  never  does.  Almost  every  Sunday 
Mr.  M.  made  a  shooting  excursion  with  his  eldest  son,  a 
lad  of  fifteen,  and  I  generally  accompanied  him;  for 
though  the  Dutch  are  Protestants,  they  do  not  observe 
Sunday  in  the  rigid  manner  practised  in  England  and 
English  colonies.  The  Governor  of  the  place  has  his 
public  reception  every  Sunday  evening,  when  card-playing 
is  the  regular  amusement 

On  December  13th  I  went  on  boaixi  a  prau  bound  for 
the  Aru  Islands,  a  journey  which  will  be  described  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  work. 

Q2 
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On  my  return,  after  a  seven  months'  absence,  I  visited 
another  district  to  the  north  of  Macassar,  which  will  fonn 
the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTEK  XVI. 

CBLuBES* 
(MAOASSAB.      JULY  TO  MOYEMDBB,  1857.) 

I  BEACHED  Macassar  again  on  the  11th  of  July,  and 
established  myself  in  my  old  quarters  at  Mam^jam,  to 
sort,  armnge,  clean,  and  pack  up  my  Aru  collections.  This 
occupied  me  a  month ;  and  having  shipped  them  off  for 
Singapore,  had  my  guns  repaired,  and  received  a  new  one 
from  England,  together  with  a  stock  of  pins,  arsenic,  and 
other  collecting  requisites,  I  began  to  feel  eager  for  work 
u^ain,  and  had  to  consider  where  I  should  spend  my  time 
tul  the  end  of  the  year.  I  had  left  Macassar,  seven 
montlis  before,  a  flooded  marsh  being  ploughed  up  for  the 
lice-sowing.  The  rains  had  continued  for  five  months,  yet 
now  all  the  rice  was  cut,  and  dry  and  dusty  stubbles 
covered  the  country  just  as  when  I  had  first  arrived  thera 
After  much  inquiry  I  determined  to  visit  the  district  of 
Mdros,  about  thirty  miles  north  of  Macassar,  where  Mr. 
Jacob  Mesnian,  a  brother  of  my  friend,  resided,  who  had 
kindly  olFered  to  find  me  house-room  and  give  me  assist- 
ance should  I  feel  inclined  to  visit  him.  I  accordingly 
obtained  a  {)ass  from  the  Gesident,  and  having  hired  a 
boat  set  off  one  evening  for  Mdros.  My  boy  Ali  was  so 
ill  with  fever  that  I  was  obliged  to  leave  him  in  the 
hospital,  under  the  care  of  my  friend  the  German  doctor, 
and  I  had  to  make  shift  with  two  new  servants  utterly 
ignorant  of  everything.  We  coasted  along  during  the 
night,  and  at  daybreak  entered  the  Mdros  river,  and  by 
three  in  the  afternoon  reached  the  village.  I  immediately 
visited  the  Assistant  Bcsident,  and  applied  for  ten  men  to 
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cany  my  baggage,  and  a  horse  for  myself.  These  were 
promised  to  be  ready  that  night,  so  that  I  could  start  as 
soon  as  I  liked  in  the  morning.  After  having  taken  a  cup 
of  tea  I  took  my  leave,  and  slept  in  the  boat  Some  of  the 
men  came  at  night  as  promised,  but  others  did  not  arrive 
till  tho  next  morning.  It  took  some  time  to  divide  mv 
baggage  fairly  among  them,  as  they  all  wanted  to  shirk 
tlie  heavy  boxes,  and  would  seize  hold  of  some  light 
article  and  march  off  with  it^  till  made  to  come  back  and 
wait  till  the  whole  had  been  fairly  apportioned.  At  length 
about  eight  o'clock  all  was  arranged,  and  we  started  for 
our  walk  to  Mr.  M.'s  fieinn. 

The  country  was  at  first  a  uniform  plain  of  bumt-up 
rice-grounds,  but  at  a  few  miles'  distance  precipitous  hills 
appeared,  backed  by  tho  lofty  central  range  of  the  penin- 
sula. Towards  these  our  path  lay,  and  after  having 
gone  six  or  eight  mUes  the  hills  began  to  advance  into 
&ie  plain  right  and  left  of  us,  and  the  groimd  became 
pierced  here  and  there  with  blocks  and  pillars  of  lime- 
stone rock,  while  a  few  abrupt  conical  hills  and  peaks  rose 
like  islands.  Passing  over  an  elevated  tract  forming  the 
shoulder  of  one  of  the  hills,  a  picturesque  scene  lay  before 
us.  We  looked  down  into  a  little  vjdley  almost  entirely 
surrounded  by  mountains,  rising  abruptly  in  huge  preci- 
pices, and  forming  a  succession  of  knolls  and  peaks  and 
domes  of  the  most  varied  and  fantastic  shapes.  In  the 
very  centre  of  the  valley  was  a  large  bamboo  house, 
while  scattered  around  were  a  dozen  cottages  of  the  same 
material. 

I  was  kindly  received  by  Mr.  Jacob  Mesman  in  an  airy 
saloon  detached  from  the  house,  and  entirely  built  of 
bamboo  and  thatched  with  grass.  After  breakfast  he  took 
me  to  his  foreman's  hou^e,  about  a  hundred  yards  off, 
half  of  which  was  given  up  to  me  till  I  should  decide 
where  to  have  a  cottage  built  for  my  own  use.  I  soon 
found  that  this  spot  was  too  much  exposed  to  the  wind 
and  dust,  which  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  work  with 
papers  or  insects.  It  was  also  dreadfully  hot  in  the  after- 
noon, and  after  a  few  days  I  got  a  sharp  attack  of  fever, 
which  determined  me  to  move.  I  accordingly  fixed  on  a 
place  about  a  mile  off,  at  tho  foot  of  a  forest-covered  hill, 
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where  in  a  few  days  Mr.  M.  built  for  me  a  nice  little 
house,  consiating  of  o.  good-sizod  fmcloBed  verandah  or  open 
room,  aud  a  small  inner  sleeping-room,  with  a  little  cook- 
lioiise  ontatda  As  soon  as  it  was  finished  I  mnvod  into  it, 
and  found  the  change  most  agreeable. 


The  forest  which  surrounded  me  was  open  and  free 
from  undei'wood,  conaiating  of  large  trees,  widely  scattered 
with  a  great  quantity  of  pnlm-treea  {Arcuga  saccharifora), 
from  which  palm  wine  and  sugar  are  matle.  Tliere  were 
also  great  numbers  of  a  wild  Jock-fruit  tree  (Artocarpus), 
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which  bore  abundance  of  large  reticulated  fruit,  serving 
as  an  excellent  vegetable.  The  ground  was  as  thickly 
covered  with  dry  leaves  as  it  is  in  an  English  wood  in 
November;  the  little  rocky  streams  were  all  dry,  and 
scarcely  a  drop  of  water  or  even  a  damp  place  was  any- 
where to  be  seen.  About  fifty  yards  below  my  house,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  was  a  deep  hole  in  a  watercourse 
where  good  water  was  to  be  had,  and  where  I  went  daily 
to  bathe,  by  having  buckets  of  water  taken  out  and  pour- 
ing it  over  my  body. 

My  host  Mr.  M.  enjoyed  a  thoroughly  country  life,  de- 
pending almost  entirely  on  his  gun  and  dogs  to  supply 
his  table.  Wild  pigs  of  large  size  were  very  plentiful 
and  he  generally  got  one  or  two  a  week,  besides  deer 
occasionally,  and  abundance  of  jungle-fowl,  hornbills,  and 
great  fruit  pigeons,  llis  buffaloes  supplied  plenty  of  milk, 
lit)m  which  he  made  his  own  butter;  he  grew  his  own 
rice  and  coffee,  and  had  ducks,  fowls,  and  their  eggs  in  pro- 
fusion. His  palm-trees  supplied  liim  all  the  year  round 
with  "sagueir,"  which  takes  the  place  of  beer;  and  the 
sugar  made  from  them  is  an  excellent  sweetmeat  All 
the  fine  tropical  vegetables  and  fruits  were  abundant  in 
their  season,  and  his  cigars  were  made  from  tobacco  of  his 
own  raising.  He  kindly  sent  me  a  bamboo  of  buffalo- 
milk  every  morning;  it  was  as  thick  as  cream,  and  re- 
quired diluting  with  water  to  keep  it  lluid  during  the  day. 
It  mixes  very  well  with  tea  and  coffee,  although  it  has 
a  slight  pecidiar  flavour,  which  after  a  time  is  not  dis- 
agreeable. I  also  got  as  much  sweet  "  sagueir  "  as  I  liked 
to  drink,  and  Mr.  M.  always  sent  me  a  piece  of  each  pig 
he  killed,  which  with  fowls,  eggs,  and  the  birds  we  shot 
ourselves,  and  buffalo  beef  about  once  a  fortnight,  kept 
my  larder  sufficiently  well  supplied. 

Every  bit  of  flat  land  was  cleared  and  used  as  rice- 
fields,  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  many  of  the  hills  tobacco 
and  vegetables  were  grown.  Most  of  the  slopes  are 
covered  with  huge  blocks  of  rock,  very  fatiguing  to 
scramble  over,  while  a  number  of  the  hills  are  so  pre- 
cij)itous  as  to  be  quite  inaccessible.  These  circumstances, 
combined  with  the  excessive  drought,  were  very  nnfavour-  . 
able  for  my  pui-suits.     Birds  were  scarce,  and  I  got  but 
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few  new  to  me.  Insects  were  tolerably  plentiful,  but 
unequal  Beetles,  usually  so  numerous  and  interesting, 
were  exceedingly  scarce,  some  of  the  families  being  quite 
absent  and  others  only  represented  by  very  minute  species. 
The  Flies  and  Bees,  on  the  other  hand,  were  abundant^  and 
of  these  I  daily  obtained  new  and  interesting  species. 
The  rare  and  beautiful  Butterflies  of  Celebes  were  the 
chief  object  of  my  search,  and  I  found  many  species 
altogether  new  to  me,  but  they  were  generally  so  active 
and  shy  as  to  render  their  capture  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty.  Almost  the  only  good  place  for  them  was  in 
the  dry  beds  of  the  streams  in  the  forest,  where,  at  damp 
places,  muddy  pools,  or  even  on  the  dry  rocks,  all  sorts  of 
msects  could  be  found.  In  these  rocky  forests  dwell  some 
of  the  finest  butterflies  in  the  world.  Three  species  of 
Omithoptera,  measuring  seven  or  eight  inches  across  the 
wings,  and  beautifully  marked  with  spots  or  masses  of 
satiny  yellow  on  a  black  ground,  wheel  through  the 
thickets  with  a  strong  sailing  flight.  About  the  damp 
places  are  swarms  of  the  beautiful  blue-banded  Papilios, 
miletus  and  telephus,  the  superb  golden  green  P.  macedon, 
and  the  rare  little  swallow-tail  Papilio  rhesus,  of  all  of 
which,  though  very  active,  I  succeeded  in  captuiing  fine 
series  of  specimens. 

I  have  rarely  enjoyed  myself  more  than  during  my 
residonco  huru.  As  1  sat  taking  my  cofTee  at  six  in  the 
luoniiug,  rare  birds  would  often  be  seen  on  some  tree  close 
by,  when  1  would  hastily  sally  out  in  my  slippers,  and 
perhaps  secure  a  prize  I  had  been  seeking  after  for  weeks. 
The  great  hornbUls  of  Celebes  (Buceros  cassidix)  would 
often  come  with  loud-flapping  wings,  and  perch  upon  a 
lofty  tree  just  in  front  of  me ;  and  the  black  baboon- 
monkeys,  Cynopithecus  nigrescens,  often  stared  down  in 
astonislimont  at  such  an  intrusion  into  their  domains; 
while  at  night  herds  of  wild  pigs  roamed  about  the  house, 
devouring  refuse,  and  obliging  us  to  put  away  everything 
eatable  or  breakable  from  our  little  cooking-house.  A  few 
minutes'  search  on  the  fallen  trees  around  my  house  at 
sunrise  and  sunset,  would  often  produce  me  more  beetles 
than  I  would  meet  with  in  a  day's  collecting,  and  odd 
moments  could  be  made  valuable  which  when  living  in 
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villages  or  at  a  distance  from  the  forest  are  inevitably 
wasted.  Where  the  sugar-palms  were  dripping  with  sap. 
flies  congregated  in  immense  numbers,  and  it  was  by 
spending  hsdf  an  hour  at  these  when  I  had  the  time  to 
spare,  that  I  obtained  the  finest  and  most  remarkable 
collection  of  this  group  of  insects  that  I  have  ever  made. 

Then  what  delightful  hours  I  passed  wandering  up  and 
down  the  dry  river-courses,  full  of  water-holes  and  rocks 
and  fallen  trees,  and  overshadowed  by  magnificent  vege- 
tation 1  I  soon  got  to  know  every  hole  and  rock  and 
stump,  and  came  up  to  each  with  cautious  step  and  bated 
breath  to  see  what  treasures  it  would  produca  At  one 
place  I  would  find  a  little  crowd  of  the  rare  butterfly 
Tachyris  zarinda,  which  would  rise  up  at  my  approach, 
and  display  their  vivid  orange  and  cinnabar-red  wings, 
wliilo  among  them  would  flutter  a  few  of  the  flue  bluc^^ 
banded  Papilios.  Where  leafy  branches  hung  over  the 
gully,  I  might  expect  to  find  a  grand  Ornithoptera  at  rest 
and  an  easy  prey.  At  certain  rotten  trunks  I  was  sure  to 
get  the  curious  little  tiger  beetle,  Therates  flavilabris. 
In  the  denser  thickets  I  would  capture  the  small  metal- 
lie  blue  butterflies  (Amblypodia)  sitting  on  the  leaves, 
as  well  OS  some  rare  and  oeautiful  leaf-beetles  of  the 
fietmilies  Hispidce  and  Chrysomelidie. 

I  found  that  the  rotten  jack-fruits  were  very  attractive 
to  many  beetles,  and  used  to  split  them  partly  open  and  lay 
them  about  in  the  forest  near  my  house  to  rot.  A  morn- 
ing's search  at  these  often  produced  me  a  score  of  species, 
— ^taphylinidse,  Nitidulidce,  Onthophogi,  and  minute  Cara- 
bidsB  being  the  most  abimdant.  Now  and  then  the 
"  sagueir  "  makers  brought  me  a  fine  rosechafer  (Sternoplus 
schaumii)  which  they  found  licking  up  the  sweet  sap. 
Almost  the  only  new  birds  I  met  with  for  some  time 
were  a  handsome  ground  thrush  (Pitta  celebensis),  and 
a  beautiful  violet-crowned  dove  (Ptilonopus  celebensis), 
both  very  similar  to  birds  I  haa  recently  obtained  at 
Aru,  but  of  distinct  species. 

About  the  latter  part  of  September  a  heavy  shower  of 
rain  fell,  admonishing  us  that  we  might  soon  expect  wet 
weather,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  baked-up  country. 
I  therefore  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  falls  of  the 
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Mdros  river,  situated  at  the  point  where  it  issues  from  the 
mountains— a  spot  often  visited  by  travellers  and  con- 
sidered very  beautiful  Air.  M.  lent  me  a  horse,  and  I 
obtained  a  guide  from  a  neighbouring  village ;  and  taking 
one  of  my  men  with  me,  we  started  at  six  in  the  morning, 
and  after  a  ride  of  two  hours  over  the  flat  rice-fielcte 
skirting  the  mountains  which  rose  in  grand  precipices  on 
our  left,  we  reached  the  river  about  half-way  between 
Mdros  and  the  falls,  and  thence  had  a  good  bridle-road  to 
our  destination,  which  we  reached  in  another  hour.  Hie 
hills  had  closed  in  round  us  as  we  advanced;  and  when 
we  reached  a  ruinous  shed  which  had  been  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  visitors,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  flat- 
bottomed  valley  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  bounded 
by  precipitous  and  often  overhanging  limestone  rocka  So 
far  the  ground  had  been  cultivatea,  but  it  now  became 
covered  with  bushes  and  large  scattered  trees. 

As  soon  as  my  scanty  baggage  had  arrived  and  was 
duly  deposited  in  the  shed,  I  started  off  alone  for  the  fiUl, 
which  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  on.  The 
river  is  here  about  twenty  yards  wide,  and  issues  from  a 
chasm  between  two  vertical  walls  of  limestone,  over  a 
rounded  mass  of  basaltic  rock  about  forty  feet  high,  form- 
ing two  curves  separated  by  a  slight  ledge.  The  water 
spreads  beautifully  over  this  surface  in  a  thin  sheet  of 
foam,  which  curls  and  eddies  in  a  succession  of  concen- 
tric cones  till  it  falls  into  a  fine  deep  pool  below.  Close 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  fall  a  narrow  and  very  rugged 
path  leads  to  tlio  river  above,  and  thence  continues  close 
under  the  precipice  along  the  water^s  edge,  or  sometimes 
in  the  water,  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  after  which  the 
rocks  recede  a  little,  and  leave  a  wooded  bank  on  one 
side,  along  which  the  path  is  continued,  till  in  about 
half  a  mile  a  second  and  smaller  fall  is  reached.  Here 
the  river  seems  to  issue  from  a  cavern,  the  I'ocks  having 
fallen  from  a1)ove  so  as  to  block  up  the  channel  and  bar 
further  progress.  The  fall  itself  can  only  be  reached  bv 
a  path  which  ascends  behind  a  huge  slice  of  rock  whicn 
has  partly  fallen  away  from  the  mountain,  leaving  a  space 
two  or  three  feet  wide,  but  disclosing  a  dark  chasm  de- 
scending into  the  bowels  of  the  mountain,  and  which, 
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having  visited  several  such,  I  had  no  great  curiosity  to 
explore. 

Crossing  the  stream  a  little  below  the  upper  fall,  the 
path  ascends  a  steep  slope  for  about  five  hundred  feet, 
and  passing  through  a  gap  enters  a  narrow  valley,  shut 
in  by  walls  of  rock  absolutely  perpendicular  and  of  great 
height  Half  a  mile  further  this  valley  turns  abruptly  to 
the  right,  and  becomes  a  mere  rift  in  the  mountain.  This 
extends  another  half  mile,  the  walls  gradually  approaching 
till  they  are  only  two  feet  apart,  and  the  bottom  rising 
steeply  to  a  pass  which  leads  probably  into  another  valley* 
but  which  I  had  no  time  to  explora  Eoturning  to  where 
this  rift  had  begun,  the  main  path  tiirns  up  to  the  left, 
in  a  sort  of  gully,  and  reaches  a  summit  over  which  a 
fino  natural  arch  of  rock  passes  at  a  height  of  about  fifty 
feet  Thence  was  a  steep  descent  through  thick  jungle 
with  glimpses  of  precipices  and  distant  rocky  mountains, 
probably  leading  into  the  main  river  valley  again.  This 
was  a  most  tempting  region  to  explore,  but  there  were 
several  reasons  why  I  could  go  no  further.  I  had  no 
guide,  and  no  permission  to  enter  the  Bugis  territories, 
and  as  the  rains  might  at  any  time  set  in,  I  might  be 
prevented  from  returning  by  the  flooding  of  the  river. 
1  therefore  devoted  myself  during  the  short  time  of  my 
visit  to  obtaining  what  knowledge  I  could  of  tlio  natural 
productions  of  the  place. 

The  narrow  chasms  produced  several  fine  insects  quite 
new  to  me,  and  one  new  bird,  the  curious  Phloegenas 
tristigmata,  a  large  groimd  pigeon  with  yellow  breast  and 
crown,  and  pui-ple  neck.  This  rugged  path  is  the  highway 
from  Mdros  to  the  Bugis  country  beyond  the  mountains. 
During  the  rainy  season  it  is  quite  impassable,  the  river 
filling  its  bed  and  rushing  between  perpendicular  clifls 
many  hundred  feet  high.  Even  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
it  was  most  precipitous  and  fatiguing  yet  women  and* 
children  came  over  it  daily,  and  men  carrying  heavy 
loads  of  palm  sugar  of  very  little  value.  It  was  along 
the  path  between  the  lower  and  the  upper  falls,  and  about 
the  margin  of  the  upper  pool,  that  I  found  most  insect^. 
The  large  semi-transparent  butterfly.  Idea  tondana,  flcv 
lazily  along  by  dozens,  and  it  was  here  that  I  at  length 
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obtained  an  insect  which  I  had  hoped  but  hardly  ex- 
]^>ected  to  meet  with — the  magnificent  Papilio  androoles, 
one  of  the  largest  and  rarest  known  swallow-tailed 
butterflies.  During  my  four  days'  stay  at  the  falls  I  was 
so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  six  good  specimens.  As  this 
beautiful  creature  flieSi  the  long  white  tails  flicker  like 
streamers,  and  when  settled  on  the  beach  it  carries  them 
raised  upwards,  as  if  to  preserve  them  from  injury.  It  is 
scarce  even  here,  as  I  did  not  see  more  than  a  dozen 
specimens  in  all,  and  had  to  follow  many  of  them  up  and 
down  the  river's  bank  repeatedly  before  I  succeeded  in 
their  capture.  When  the  sun  shone  hottest  about  noon, 
the  moist  beach  of  the  pool  below  the  upper  fall  presented 
a  beautiful  sight,  being  dotted  with  groups  of  gay  butter- 
flics, — orange,  yellow,  white,  blue,  and  green, — which  on 
being  disturbed  rose  into  the  air  by  hundreds,  forming 
clouds  of  variegated  colours. 

Such  goi*ges,  chasms,  and  precipices  as  here  abotmd,  I 
have  nowhere  seen  in  the  Archipelago.  A  sloping  surfiice 
is  scarcely  anywhere  to  be  found,  huge  walls  and  rugged 
masses  of  rock  terminating  all  the  mountains  and  inclosing 
the  valleys.  In  many  parts  there  are  vertical  or  even 
overhanging  precipices  five  or  six  hundred  feet  high,  yet 
completely  clothed  with  a  tapestry  of  vegetation.  Fciiis, 
Piindanaceui,  slirubs,  creepers,  and  even  forest  trees,  are 
mingled  iu  an  evergi\5en  network,  through  the  interstices 
of  whicli  apiKiai-s  the  white  limestone  rock  or  the  dark 
holes  and  chasms  with  which  it  abounds.  These  precipices 
are  enabled  to  sustain  such  an  amount  of  vegetation  by 
their  peculiar  structure.  Their  surfaces  are  very  irregular, 
broken  into  holes  and  fissures,  with  ledges  overhanging 
the  mouths  of  gloomy  caverns ;  but  from  each  projecting 
pai-t  have  descended  stalactites,  often  forming  a  wild  gothic 
tracery  over  the  caves  and  receding  hollows,  and  afibi-ding 
an  admirable  sui)port  to  the  roots  of  the  shrubs,  trees,  and 
creepera,  which  luxuriate  iu  the  warm  pure  trtmosphere 
and  the  gentle  moisture  which  constantly  exudes  from  the 
rocks.  In  places  where  the  precipice  oflbrs  smooth  sur- 
faces of  solid  rock,  it  remains  quite  bare,  or  only  stained 
with  lichens  and  dotted  with  clumps  of  ferns  that  grow 
on  the  small  ledges  and  in  the  minutest  crevices. 
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The  reader  who  is  familiar  with  tropical  nature  only 
through  the  medium  of  books  and  botanical  gardens,  will 
picture  to  himself  in  such  a  spot  many  other  natural 
beauties.  He  will  think  that  I  have  unaccountably  for- 
gotten to  mention  the  brilliant  flowers,  which,  in  goigeous 
masses  of  crimson  gold  or  azure,  must  spangle  these 
verdant  precipices,  hang  over  the  cascade,  and  adorn  the 
margin  of  the  mountain  stream.  But  what  is  the  reality  ? 
In  vain  did  I  gaze  over  these  vast  walls  of  verdure,  among 
the  pendant  creepers  and  bushy  shrubs,  all  around  the 
cascade,  on  the  river's  bank,  or  in  the  deep  caverns  and 
gloomy  fissures, — not  one  single  spot  of  bright  colour 
could  be  seen,  not  one  single  tree  or  bush  or  creeper 
bore  a  flower  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  form  an  object 
in  the  landscape.  In  every  direction  the  eye  rested  on 
green  foliagq  and  mottled  rock.  There  was  infinite  variety 
in  the  colour  and  aspect  of  the  foliage,  there  was  grandeur 
in  the  rocky  masses  and  in  the  exuberant  luxuriance  of 
the  vegetation,  but  there  was  no  brilliancy  of  colour,  none 
of  those  bright  flowers  and  gorgeous  masses  of  blossom, 
so  generally  considered  to  be  everywhere  present  in  the 
tropics.  I  have  hero  given  an  accurate  sketch  of  a  luxu- 
riant tropical  scene  as  noted  down  on  the  spot,  and  its 
general  characteristics  as  regards  colour  have  been  so  often 
repeated,  both  in  South  America  and  over  many  thousand 
miles  in  the  Eastern  tropics,  that  I  am  driven  to  conclude 
that  it  represents  the  general  aspect  of  nature  in  the 
equatorial  (that  is,  the  most  tropical)  parts  of  the  tropical 
regions.  How  is  it  then,  that  the  descriptions  of  travellers 
generally  give  a  very  different  idea  ?  and  where,  it  may  be 
asked,  are  the  glorious  flowers  that  we  know  do  exist  in 
the  tropics?  These  questions  can  be  easily  answered. 
The  fine  tropical  flowering-plants  cultivated  in  our  hot- 
houses, have  been  culled  from  the  most  varied  regions, 
and  therefore  give  a  most  erroneous  idea  of  their  abun- 
dance in  any  one  region.  Many  of  them  are  very  rare, 
others  extremely  local,  while  a  considerable  number 
inhabit  the  more  arid  regions  of  Africa  and  India,  in  which 
tropical  vegetation  does  not  exhibit  itself  in  its  usual 
luxuriance.  Fine  and  varied  foliage,  rather  than  gay 
flowers,  is  more  characteristic  of  those  parts  where  tropical 
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vegetation  attains  its  highest  development,  and  in  such 
districts  each  kind  of  flower  seldom  lasts  in  perfection 
more  than  a  few  weeks^  or  sometimes  a  few  days.  In 
every  locality  a  lengthen^  residence  will  show  an  abun- 
dance of  magnificent  and  gaily-blossomed  plants,  but  they 
have  to  be  sought  for,  and  are  rarely  at  any  one  time  or 

f)lace  so  abundant  as  to  form  a  perceptible  feature  in  the 
andscape.  But  it  has  been  the  custom  of  travellers  to 
describe  and  group  together  all  the  fine  plants  they  have 
met  with  during  a  long  journey,  and  thus  produce  the 
elTect  of  a  gay  and  flower-painted  landscape.  They  have 
rarely  studied  and  described  individual  scenes  where  vege- 
tation was  most  luxuriant  and  beautiful,  and  fairly  stated 
what  efTect  was  produced  in  them  by  flowers.  I  have 
done  so  frequently,  and  the  result  of  these  examinations 
lias  convinced  mo,  that  the  bright  colours  of  flowers 
Iiave  a  much  greater  influence  on  the  general  aspect  of 
nature  in  temperate  than  in  tropical  climates.  During 
twelve  years  sx>ent  amid  the  grandest  tropical  vegetation, 
I  have  seen  nothing  comparable  to  the  efl'ect  produced  on 
our  landscapes  by  gorse,  broom,  heather,  wild  hyacinths, 
hawthorn,  purple  orchises,  and  buttercupa 

The  geological  structure  of  this  pait  of  Celebes  is 
interesting.  The  limestone  nioiintuins,  though  of  great 
extent,  seem  to  be  entirely  superficial,  resting  on  a  basis 
of  biisult  which  in  sumo  places  funns  low  rounded  hills 
between  the  more  precipitous  mountains.  In  the  rocky  beds 
of  the  streams  basalt  is  almost  always  found,  and  it  is  a 
step  in  this  rock  which  forms  the  cascade  already  described. 
From  it  the  limestone  precipices  rise  abruptly ;  and  in  as- 
cending the  little  stairway  along  the  side  of  the  fall,  you 
step  two  or  three  times  from  the  one  rock  on  to  the  other, 
— the  limestone  dry  and  rough,  being  worn  by  the  water 
and  rains  into  sharp  ridges  and  honeycombed  Iioles, — the 
basalt  moist,  even,  and  worn  smooth  and  slippery  by  the 
passage  of  bare-footed  pedestrians.  The  solubility  of  the 
limestone  by  rain-water  is  well  seen  in  the  little  blocks 
and  peaks  which  rise  thickly  through  the  soil  of  the 
alluvial  plains  as  you  approach  the  mountains.  They  are 
all  skittle-shaped,  lai'ger  in  the  middle  than  at  the  base, 
the  greatest  diameter  occurring  at  the  height  to  which  tlie 
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country  is  flooded  in  the  wet  season,  and  thence  decreasing 
regularly  to  the  ground.  Many  of  them  overhang  consider- 
ably, and  some  of  the  slenderer  pillars  appear  to  stand  upon 
A  point.  When  the  rock  is  less  solid  it  becomes  curiously 
honeycombed  by  the  rains  of  successive  winters,  and  £ 
noticed  some  masses  reduced  to  a  complete  network  of 
stone,  through  which  light  could  be  seen  in  every  direction. 
From  these  mountains  to  the  sea  extends  a  perfectly  flat 
alluvial  plain,  with  no  indication  that  water  would  accu- 
mulate at  a  great  depth  beneath  it,  yet  the  authorities  at 
Macassar  have  spent  much  money  in  boring  a  well  a 
thousand  feet  deep  in  hope  of  getting  a  supply  of  water 
like  that  obtained  by  the  Artesian  wells  in  the  London  and 
Paris  basins.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  attempt 
was  unsuccessful. 

Iloturning  to  mv  forest  hut,  I  oontitiuod  my  daily  search 
after  birds  and  insecta  The  weather  liowcver  became 
dreadfully  hot  and  dry,  every  drop  of  water  disappearing 
from  the  pools  and  rock-holes,  and  with  it  the  insects 
which  frequented  them.  Only  one  group  remained  un- 
affected by  the  intense  drought ;  the  Diptera,  or  two-winged 
flies,  continued  as  plentiful  as  ever,  and  on  these  I  was 
almost  compelled  to  concentrate  my  attention  for  a  week 
or  two,  by  which  means  I  increased  my  collection  of  that 
Order  to  about  two  hundred  species.  I  also  continued  to 
obtain  a  few  new  birds,  among  which  were  two  or  three 
kinds  of  small  hawks  and  falcons,  a  beautiful  brush- 
tongued  paroquet,  Trichoglossus  omatus,  and  a  rare  black 
and  white  crow,  Corvus  advena. 

At  length  about  the  middle  of  October,  after  several 
gloomy  days,  down  came  a  deluge  of  rain,  which  continued 
to  fSedl  almost  every  afternoon,  showing  that  the  early  part 
of  the  wet  sieason  had  commenced.  I  hoped  now  to  get  a 
good  harvest  of  insects,  and  in  some  respects  I  was  not 
disappointed.  Beetles  became  much  more  numerous,  and 
under  a  thick  bed  of  leaves  that  had  accumulated  on  some 
rocks  by  the  side  of  a  forest  stream,  I  found  abundance  of 
Carabidae,  a  family  generally  scarce  in  the  tropics.  The 
butterflies  however  disappeared.  Two  of  my  servants 
were  attacked  with  fever,  dysentery,  and  swelled  feet,  just 
at  the  time  that  the  third  had  left  me,  and  for  some  days 
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they  both  lay  groaning  in  the  houaa  When  they  got  a 
little  better  I  was  attacked  myself,  and  as  niy  stores  wore 
nearly  finished  and  everything  was  getting  veiy  damp,  I 
was  obliged  to  prepare  for  my  return  to  Macassar,  especi- 
ally as  the  strong  westerly  winds  would  render  tlie  passage 
in  a  small  open  boat  disagreeable  if  not  dangerous. 

Since  the  rains  began,  numbers  of  hufi;e  millipedes,  as 
thick  as  one's  finger  and  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  crawled 
about  everywhere,  in  the  paths,  on  trees,  about  the  house, 
— and  one  morning  when  I  got  up  I  even  found  one  in  my 
bed  1  They  were  generally  of  a  dull  lead  colour  or  of  a 
deep  brick  red,  and  were  very  nasty-looking  things  to  be 
coming  everywhere  in  one's  way,  although  quite  harmless. 
Snakes  too  began  to  show  themselvea  I  killed  two  of 
a  very  abundant  species,  big-headed  and  of  a  bright  green 
colour,  which  lie  coiled  up  on  leaves  and  shrubs  and  can 
scarcely  be  seen  till  one  is  close  upon  them.  Brown 
snakes  got  into  my  net  while  beating  among  dead  leaves 
for  insects,  and  made  me  rather  cautious  about  inserting 
my  hand  till  I  knew  what  kind  of  game  I  had  captured 
The  fields  and  meadows  which  had  been  parched  and 
sterile,  now  became  suddenly  covered  with  fine  long  grass ; 
the  river-bed  where  I  had  so  many  times  walked  over 
burning  rocks,  was  now  a  deep  and  rapid  stream ;  and 
numbers  of  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs  were  everywhere 
springing  up  and  bursting  into  flower.  I  found  plenty 
of  new  insects,  and  if  I  hod  had  a  good,  roomy,  watei^and- 
wind-proof  liouso,  I  should  perhaps  have  stayed  during  the 
wet  season,  as  I  feel  sure  many  things  can  then  be 
obtained  which  are  to  bo  found  at  no  other  time.  With 
my  summer  hut,  however,  this  was  impossible.  During 
the  heavy  rains  a  fine  drizzly  mist  penetrated  into  every 
part  of  it,  and  I  began  to  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
keeping  my  specimens  dry. 

Vat\y  in  November  I  returned  to  Macassar,  and  having 
packed  up  my  collections,  started  in  the  Dutch  mail 
steamer  for  Amboyna  and  Ternate.  Leaving  this  part  of 
my  journey  for  the  present,.  I  will  in  the  next  chapter 
conclude  my  account  of  Celebes,  by  describing  the  extreme 
noi-thern  part  of  the  island  which  I  visited  two  years 
later. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

CELEBEB. 
(MRNADO.      JVNI  to  AErTKHDRIl,   1859.) 

IT  was  after  my  residence  at  Timor-Coupang  that  I 
visited  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Celebes,  touching 
on  my  way  at  Banda,  Amboyna,  and  Ternate.  I  reached 
Menado  on  the  10th  of  June,  1859,  and  was  very  kindly 
received  by  Mr.  Tower,  an  Englishman,  but  a  very  old 
resident  in  Menado,  where  he  carries  on  a  general  business. 
He  introduced  me  to  Mr.  L  Duivenboden  (whose  father 
had  been  my  friend  at  Ternate),  who  had  much  taste  for 
natural  history;  and  to  Mr.  Ncys,  a  native  of  Menado, 
but  who  was  educated  at  Calcutta,  and  to  whom  Dutch, 
English,  and  Malay  were  equally  mother- tongues.  All 
these  gentlemen  showed  me  the  greatest  kindness,  accom- 
panied me  in  my  earliest  walks  about  the  country,  and 
assisted  mo  by  every  means  in  their  x>ower.  1  spent  a 
week  in  the  town  very  pleasantly,  making  explorations 
and  inquiries  after  a  good  collecting  station,  which  1  had 
much  diiliculty  in  finding,  owing  to  the  wide  cultivation 
of  coffee  and  cacao,  which  has  led  to  the  clearing  away  of 
the  forests  for  many  miles  round  the  town,  and  over 
extensive  districts  far  into  the  interior. 

The  little  town  of  Menado  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
in  the  East.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  largo  garden 
containing  rows  of  rustic  villas,  with  broad  paths  between, 
forming  streets  generally  at  right  angles  with  each  other. 
Good  roads  branch  off  in  several  directions  towards  the 
interior,  with  a  succession  of  pretty  cottages,  neat  gardens, 
and  thriving  plantations,  interspersed  with  wildernesses 
of  fruit  trees.  To  the  west  and  south  the  country  is 
mountainous,  with  groups  of  fine  volcanic  peaks  6,000  or 
7,000  feet  high,  forming  grand  and  picturesque  back- 
grounds to  the  landscape. 

Tlie  inhabitants  of  Minahasa  (as  this  part  of  Celebes  is 
called)  differ  much  from  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  island, 
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aud  in  fact  from  any  other  people  in  the  Archipelaga 
They  are  of  a  light-brown  or  yellow  tint,  often  approadi- 
ing  the  fairness  of  a  European ;  of  a  rather  short  stature, 
stout  and  well-made ;  of  an  open  and  pleasing  counte- 
nance, more  or  less  disfigured  as  age  increases  by  projecting 
cheek-bones ;  and  with  the  usual  long,  straight,  iet-black 
hair  of  the  Malayan  races.  In  some  of  the  inland  villages 
where  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  of  the  purest  race,  botli 
men  and  women  are  remarkably  handsome ;  wlule  nearer 
the  coasts  where  the  purity  of  their  blood  has  been  do- 
/  stroyed  by  the  iutenuixture  of  other  races,  they  approach 
to  the  oitliuary  types  of  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  sur- 
rounding countries. 

In  mental  and  moral  characteristics  they  are  also  highly 
peculiar.  They  are  remarkably  quiet  and  gentle  in  dispo- 
sition, submissive  to  the  authority  of  those  they  consider 
their  superiors,  and  easily  induced  to  learn  and  adopt  the 
habits  of  civilized  people.  They  ai*e  clever  mecliauics,  and 
seem  capable  of  acquiring  a  considerable  amount  of  intel- 
lectual education. 
^  Up  to  a  very  recent  period  these  people  were  thorough 
savages,  and  there  are  persons  now  living  in  Menado  wno 
remember  a  state  of  things  identical  with  that  described  by 
the  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  several  villages  were  distinct  tribes, 
each  under  its  own  chief,  speaking  languages  unintelli- 
gible to  each  other,  and  almost  always  at  war.  They  built 
their  houses  elevated  upon  lofty  posts  to  defend  themselves 
from  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  They  were  head 
hunters  like  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo,  and  were  said  to  be 
sometimes  cannibals.  When  a  chief  died,  his  tomb  was 
adorned  with  two  fresh  human  heads ;  and  if  those  of 
enemies  could  not  be  obtained,  slaves  were  killed  for  the 
occosioiL  Human  skulls  were  the  great  ornaments  of  the 
chiefs'  houses.  Strips  of  bark  were  their  only  dress.  The 
country  was  a  pathless  wilderness,  with  small  cultivated 
patches  of  rice  and  vegetables,  or  clumps  of  fruit-trees, 
diversifying  the  otherwise  unbroken  forest  Their  religion 
was  that  naturally  engendered  in  the  undeveloped  human 
mind  by  the  contemplation  of  grand  natural  phenomena 
and   the    luxuriance   of  tropical    nature.    The    buminc 
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mountain,  the  torrent  and  the  lake,  were  the  abode  of  their 
deities ;  and  certain  trees  and  birds  were  supposed  to  have 
especial  influence  over  men's  actions  and  destiny.  They 
held  wild  and  exciting  festivals  to  propitiate  these  deities 
or  demons ;  and  believed  that  men  could  be  changed  by 
them  into  animals,  either  during  life  or  ai'lcr  doatL  ^ 

Hero  we  have  a  picture  of  true  savage  life ;  of  small 
isolated  communities  at  war  with  all  around  them,  subject 
to  the  wants  and  miseries  of  such  a  condition,  drawing  a 
precarious  existence  from  the  luxuriant  soil,  and  living  on 
from  generation  to  generation,  with  no  desire  for  physical 
amelioration,  and  no  prospect  of  moral  advancement  ^ 

Such  was  their  condition  down  to  the  year  1 822,  when 
the  coffco-plant  was  first  introduced,  and  experiments  were 
made  as  to  its  cultivation.  It  was  found  to  succeed  ad- 
mirably at  from  fifteen  hundred  up  to  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  chiefs  of  villages  were  induced  to 
undertake  its  cultivation.  Seed  and  native  instructors 
were  sent  from  Java ;  food  was  supplied  to  the  labourers 
engaged  in  clearing  and  planting ;  a  fixed  price  was  esta- 
blished at  which  all  coffee  brought  to  the  government  col- 
lectors was  to  be  paid  for,  and  the  village  chiefs  who  now 
received  the  titles  of  "  Majors  "  were  to  receive  five  per  cent, 
of  the  produce.  After  a  time,  roads  were  made  from  the  port 
of  Menado  up  to  the  plateau,  and  smaller  paths  were  cleared 
from  village  to  village ;  missionaries  settled  in  the  more 
populous  districts  ana  opened  schools,  and  Chinese  traders 
penetrated  to  the  interior  and  supplied  clothing  and  other 
luxuries  in  exchange  for  the  money  which  tho  sale  of  the 
coffee  liad  producecL  At  tlie  same  time,  the  country  was 
divided  into  districts,  and  the  system  of  "  Controlleurs," 
which  had  worked  so  well  in  Java,  was  introduced.  The 
"  Controlleur "  was  a  European,  or  a  native  of  European 
blood,  who  was  the  general  superintendent  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  district,  the  adviser  of  the  chiefs,  the  protector 
of  the  people,  and  the  means  of  communication  between 
both  and  the  European  Government.  His  duties  obliged 
him  to  visit  every  village  in  succession  once  a  month,  and 
to  send  in  a  report  on  their  condition  to  the  Resident 
As  disputes  between  adjacent  villages  were  now  settled  by 
appeal  to  a  superior  authority,  the  old  and  inconvenient 
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semi-fortified  houses  were  disused,  and  under  tlie  direction 
of  the  ''Goutrolleurs"  most  of  the  houses  were  rebuilt 
on  a  neat  and  unifoim  plan.  It  was  this  interesting  district 
which  I  was  now  about  to  visit. 

Having  decided  on  my  route,  I  started  at  8  A.if.  on  the 
22d  of  June.  Mr.  Tower  drove  me  the  first  three  miles 
in  his  chaise,  and  Mr.  Neys  accompanied  me  on  horseback 
three  miles  furtlicr  to  the  village  of  Lotta.  Here  we  met 
the  OontroUeur  of  the  district  of  Tonddno,  who  was  return- 
ing homo  from  one  of  his  monthly  tours,  and  who  had 
agreed  to  act  as  my  guide  and  companion  on  the  journey. 
From  Lotta  we  had  an  almost  continual  ascent  for  six 
miles,  which  brought  us  on  to  the  plateau  of  Tonddno  at 
an  elevation  of  about  2,400  feet.  We  passed  tlirough  thr0e 
villages  whose  neatness  and  beauty  quite  astonished  me. 
The  main  road,  along  which  all  the  coffee  is  brought  down 
from  the  interior  in  carts  drawn  by  buffaloes,  is  always 
turned  aside  at  tlie  entrance  of  a  village,  so  as  to  pass 
behind  it,  and  thus  allow  the  village  street  itself  to  1^  kept 
neat  and  clean.  This  is  bordered  by  neat  hedges  often 
formed  entirely  of  rose-trees,  which  are  peq^etually  in 
blossom.  There  is  a  broad  central  path  and  a  border  of  fine 
turf,  whicli  is  kept  well  swept  and  neatly  cut.  Tlio  houses 
are  all  of  wood,  i-aised  about  six  feet  on  substantial  posts 
neatly  painted  blue,  while  the  walls  are  whitewashed.  They 
all  have  a  verandah  enclosed  with  a  neat  balustrade,  and  are 
generally  surrounded  by  orange-trees  and  ilowering  shrubs. 
The  surrounding  scenery  is  verdant  and  picturesque. 
Coffee  plantations  of  extreme  luxuriance,  noble  palms  and 
tree  ferns,  wooded  hills  and  volcanic  peaks,  everywhere 
meet  the  eye.  I  had  heard  much  of  the  beauty  of  this 
country,  but  the  reality  far  surpassed  my  expectations. 

About  one  o'clock  we  reached  Tomoh6n,  the  chief  place 
of  a  district,  having  a  native  chief  now  called  the  "  Major," 
at  whose  house  we  were  to  dine.  Here  was  a  freah  suipriso 
for  me.  The  house  was  large,  airy  and  very  substantially 
built  of  hard  native  timber,  squared  and  put  together  in  a 
most  workmanlike  manner.  It  was  furnished  in  European 
style,  with  handsome  chandelier  lamps,  and  the  chairs  and 
tables  all  well  made  by  native  workmen.  As  soon  as  wo 
entei*ed,  madeira  and  bitters  were  offered  us.     Then  two 
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handsome  boys  neatly  dressed  in  white  and  with  smoothly 
brushed  jet-black  hair,  handed  \is  each  a  basin  of  water 
and  a  clean  napkin  on  a  salver.  The  dinner  was  excel- 
lent Fowls  cooked  in  various  ways,  wild  pig  roasted 
stewed  and  fried,  a  fricassee  of  bats,  potatoes  rice  and 
other  vegetables,  all  served  on  good  china,  with  finger 
glasses  and  fine  napkins,  and  abundance  of  good  claret  and 
beer,  seemed  to  me  rather  curious  at  the  table  of  a  native 
chief  on  the  mountains  of  Celebes.  Our  host  was  dressed 
in  a  suit  of  black  with  patent-leather  shoes,  and  really 
looked  comfortable  .and  almost  gentlemanly  in  them.  He 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  did  the  Iionours  well, 
though  ho  did  not  talk  much.  Our  conversation  was  en- 
tirely in  Malay,  as  that  is  tlio  official  language  hero,  and  in 
fact  the  mother-tongue  and  only  language  of  the  control- 
lour,  who  is  a  native-bom  half-breed.  The  Mcgor's  father, 
who  was  chief  before  him,  wore,  I  was  informed,  a  strip  of 
bark  as  his  solo  costume,  and  lived  in  a  rude  hut  raised  on 
lofty  poles,  and  abundantly  decorated  with  human  heads. 
Of  course  we  were  expected,  and  our  dinner  was  prepared 
in  the  best  style,  but  I  was  assured  that  the  chiefs  all 
take  a  pride  in  adopting  European  customs,  and  in  being 
able  to  receive  their  visitors  in  a  handsome  manner. 

After  dinner  and  coffee,  the  ControUcur  went  on  to 
Tondano,  and  I  strolled  about  the  village  waiting  for  my 
baggage,  which  was  coming  in  a  bullock-cart  and  did  not 
arrive  till  after  midnight  Supper  was  very  similar  to 
dinner,  and  on  retiring  I  found  an  elegant  little  room 
with  a  comfortable  bed,  gauze  curtains  with  blue  and  red 
hangings,  and  every  convenience.  Next  morning  at  sun- 
rise the  thermometer  in  the  verandah  stood  at  G9°,  which 
I  was  told  is  about  the  usual  lowest  temperature  at  this 
place,  2,600  feet  above  the  sea.  I  had  a  good  breakfast 
of  coffee,  eggs,  and  fresh  bread  and  butter,  which  I  took  in 
the  spacious  verandah,  amid  the  odour  of  roses,  jessamine, 
:  and  other  sweet-scented  flowers,  which  filled  the  garden 
in  front;  and  about  eight  o'clock  left  Tomoh6n  with  a 
dozen  men  carrying  my  baggage. 

Our  road  lay  over  a  mountain  ridge  about  4,000  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  then  descended  about  600  feet  to  the 
little  village  of  Kunikan,  the  highest  in  the  district  of 
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Minahasa,  and  probably  in  all  Celcbea  Here  I  had  de- 
termined to  stay  for  some  time  to  see  whether  this  eleva- 
tion would  produce  any  change  in  the  zoology.  The 
village  had  only  been  formed  about  ten  years,  and  was 
quite  as  neat  as  those  I  had  passed  through  and  much 
more  picturesque.  It  is  placed  on  a  small  level  spot,  from 
which  there  is  an  abrupt  wooded  descent  down  to  the 
beautiful  lake  of  Tonddno,  with  volcanic  mountains  be- 
yond. On  one  side  is  a  ravine,  and  beyond  it  a  fine 
mountainous  and  wooded  country. 

Near  the  village  are  the  coffee  plantations.  The  trees 
are  planted  in  rows,  and  are  kept  topped  to  about  seven 
feet  high.  This  causes  the  lateral  branches  to  grow  very 
strong,  so  that  some  of  the  trees  become  perfect  hemi- 
spheres, loaded  witli  fruit  from  top  to  bottom,  and  pro- 
oucing  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds  each  of  cleaned  coITee 
annually.  These  plantations  wore  all  fonned  by  the 
Government,  and  are  cultivated  by  the  villagers  under 
the  du*ection  of  their  chie£  Certain  days  are  appointed 
for  weeding  or  gathering,  and  the  whole  working  popu- 
lation are  summoned  by  sound  of^'gong.  An  account  is 
kept  of  the  number  of  hours*  work  done  by  each  family, 
and  at  the  year's  end  the  produce  of  the  sale  is  divided 
among  them  proportionately.  The  coffee  is  taken  to 
Government  stores  established  at  central  places  over  the 
whole  country,  and  is  paid  for  at  a  low  flxod  prica 
Out  of  this  a  certain  percentage  goes  to  the  chiefs  and 
m^OTS,  and  the  remainder  is  divided  among  the  inha-' 
bitants.  This  system  works  very  well,  and  I  believe  is 
at  present  far  better  for  the  people  than  free-trade  would 
be.  There  are  also  large  rice-fields,  and  in  this  little 
village  of  seventy  houses  I  was  informed  that  a  hundred 
pounds*  worth  of  rice  was  sold  annually. 

I  had  a  small  house  at  the  very  end  of  the  village,  almost 
hanging  over  the  precipitous  slope  down  to  the  stream, 
and  with  a  splendid  view  from  the  verandah.  The  thermo- 
meter in  the  morning  often  stood  at  62^  and  never  rose 
so  high  as  80^  so  that  with  the  thin  clothing  used  in 
the  tropical  plains  we  were  always  cool  and  sometimes 
positively  cold,  while  the  spout  of  wator  where  I  went 
daily  for  my  bath   had  q.uite  an  icy  feeL    Although  I 
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enjoyed  myself  very  much  among  these  fine  mountains 
and  forests,  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  as  to  my  collec- 
tions. There  was  hardly  any  perceptible  difference  between 
the  animal  life  in  this  temperate  region  and  in  the  torrid 
plains  below,  and  what  difl'erence  did  exist  was  in  most 
respects  disadvantageous  to  me.  There  seemed  to  be 
nothing  absolutely  peculiar  to  this  elevation.    Birds  and 

Juadrupeds  were  less  plentiful,  but  of  the  same  speciea 
n  insects  there  seemed  to  be  more  difference.  The 
curious  beetles  of  the  family  Gleridos,  which  are  found 
chiefly  on  burk  and  rotten  wood,  were  finer  than  I  have 
seen  them  elsewhere.  The  beautiful  Longicorns  were  scarcer 
than  usual,  and  the  few  butterflies  were  all  of  tropical 
species.  One  of  these,  Fapilio  blumei,  of  which  I  obtconed 
a  few  specimens  only,  is  among  the  most  magnificent  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  is  a  green  and  gold  swallow-tail, 
with  azure-blue  spoon-shaped  tails,  and  was  often  seen 
flying  about  the  village  when  the  sun  shone,  but  in  a  very 
shattered  condition.  The  great  amount  of  wet  and  cloudy 
weather,  was  a  great  drawback  all  the  time  I  was  at 
Itunikan. 

Even  in  the  vegetation  there  is  very  little  to  indicate 
elevation.  The  trees  are  more  covered  with  lichens  and 
mosses,  and  the  ferns  and  tree-ferns  are  finer  and  more 
luxuriant  than  I  had  been  accustomed  to  see  them  on  the 
low  grounds,  boili  probably  attributable  to  the  almost 
perpetual  moisture  that  here  prevails.  Abundance  of  a 
tasteless  raspberry,  with  blue  and  yellow  Compositae,  have 
somewliat  of  a  temperate  aspect;  and  minute  ferns  and 
OrchideiB,  with  dwarf  Begonias  on  the  rocks,  make  some 
approach  to  a  sub-alpine  vegetation.  The  forest  however 
is  most  luxuriant.  Noble  palms,  Pandani,  and  tree-ferns 
are  abundant  in  it,  while  the  forest  trees  are  completely 
festooned  with  Orchidea3,  Bromclire,  Aracea),  Lycopodiums, 
and  mosses.  The  ordinaiy  stemless  ferns  abound ;  some 
with  gigantic  fronds  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  others  barely 
an  inch  high ;  some  with  entire  and  massive  leaves, 
others  elegantly  waving  their  finely-cut  foliage,  and  adding 
endless  variety  and  interest  to  the  forest  paths.  The 
cocoa-nut  palm  still  produces  fruit  abundantly,  but  is 
said  to  be  deficient  in  oil.    Oranges  thrive  better  than 
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below,  producing  abundance  of  delicious  fruit;  but  the 
shaddock  or  pumplemous  (Citrus  decumana)  requires  the 
fall  force  of  a  tropical  sun,  for  it  will  not  thrive  even  at 
Tondono  a  thousand  feet  lower.  On  the  hilly  slopes 
lice  is  cultivated  largely,  and  ripens  well,  although  the 
temperature  rarely  or  never  rises  ^o  80^  so  that  one 
would  think  it  miglit  be  grown  even  in  England  in  fine 
summers^  especially  if  the  young  plants  were  raised  under 
glass. 

The  mountains  have  an  unusual  quantity  of  earth  or 
vegetable  mould  spread  over  them.  Even  on  the  steepest 
slopes  there  is  everywhere  a  covering  of  clays  and  sands, 
and  generally  a  good  thickness  of  vegetable  soil.  It  is 
this  which  perhaps  contributes  to  the  uniform  luxuriance 
of  the  forest,  and  delays  the  appoamnco  of  that  sub-alpine 
vegetation  which  depends  almost  as  much  on  the  abun- 
dance of  rocky  and  exposed  surfaces  as  on  di  (Terence  of 
olimata  At  a  much  lower  elevation  on  Mount  0{>l]ir  in 
Malacca,  Dacrydiums  and  Bhododondrons  with  abundance 
of  Nepenthes,  ferns,  and  terrestrial  orchids  suddenly  took 
the  place  of  the  lofty  forest ;  but  this  was  plainly  due  to 
the  occurrence  of  an  extensive  slope  of  bare  granitic  rock 
at  an  elevation  of  less  than  3,000  feet.  The  quantity  of 
vegetable  soil,  and  also  of  loose  sands  and  clays,  resting 
on  steep  slopes,  hill-tops  and  the  sides  of  ravines,  is  a 
curious  and  important  phenomenon.  It  may  be  due  in 
part  to  constant  slight  earthquake  shocks,  facilitating  the 
disintegration  of  rock ;  but  would  also  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  country  has  been  long  exposed  to  gentle  atmo- 
spheric action,  and  that  its  elevation  has  been  exceedingly 
slow  and  continuous. 

During  my  stay  at  Runikan  my  curiosity  was  satisfied 
by  experiencing  a  pretty  sharp  earthquake-shock.  On  the 
evening  of  June  29  th,  at  a  quarter  after  eight,  as  I  was 
sitting  reading,  the  house  began  shaking  with  a  very  gentle, 
but  rapidly  increasing  motion.  I  sat  still  enjoying  the 
novel  sensation  for  some  seconds ;  but  in  less  than  half  a 
minute  it  became  strong  enough  to  shake  me  in  my  chair, 
and  to  make  the  house  visibly  rock  about,  and  creak  an  1 
crack  as  if  it  would  fall  to  pieces.  Then  began  a  cry 
throughout  the  village  of  "Tana  goyangi  tana  goyangl" 
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(Earthquake I  earthquake!)  Everybody  rushed  out  of  their 
liouses — women  screamed  and  children  cried — and  I 
thought  it  prudent  to  go  out  too.  On  getting  up,  I  found 
my  head  giddy  and  my  steps  unsteady,  and  could  hardly 
walk  without  falling.  Tiie  shock  continued  about  a  minute, 
during  which  time  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  turned  round  '*' 
and  round,  and  was  almost  sea-sick..  Going  into  the  house 
again,  I  found  a  lamp  and  a  bottle  of  arrack  .upset.  The 
tumbler  which  formed  the  lamp  had  been  thrown  out  of 
the  saucer  in  which  it  had  stood.  The  shock  appeared  to 
bo  nearly  vortical,  rapid,  vibratory,  and  jerking.  It  was 
sufflciept,  I  have  no  doubt,  to  have  thrown  down  brick 
chimneys  and  walls  and  church  towers ;  but  as  the  houses 
here  are  all  low,  and  strongly  framed  of  timber,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  be  much  injured,  except  by  a  shock  that 
would  utterly  destroy  a  European  city.  The  people  told  me 
it  was  ten  years  since  they  had  had  a  stronger  shock  than 
this,  at  which  time  many  houses  were  thrown  down  and 
some  people  killed. 

At  intervals  pf  ten  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  slight 
shocks  and  tremors  were  felt,  sometimes  strong  enough  to 
send  us  all  out  again.  There  was  a  strange  mixture  of 
the  terrible  and  the  ludicrous  in  our  situation.  We  might 
at  any  moment 'have  a  much  stronger  shock,  which  would 
bring  down  the  house  over  us,  or — what  I  feared  more — 
cause  a  landslip,  and  send  us  down  into  the  deep  ravine 
on  the  very  edge  of  wliicli  tlie  village  is  built;  yet  I 
could  not  help  laughing  each  time  we  ran  out  at  a  slight 
sliock,  and  then  in  a  few  moments  ran  in  again.  The 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous  were  here  literally  but  a  step 
apart.  On  tlio  one  hand,  the  most  terrible  and  destructive 
of  natural  phenomena  was  in  action  around  us — tl)#  rocks, 
the  mountains,  the  solid  earth  were  trembling  and  con- 
vulsed, and  we  were  utterly  impotent  to  guard  against  the 
danger  that  might  at  any  moment  overwhelm  us.  On  the 
other  hand  was  the  spectacle  of  a  number  of  men,  women, 
and  children  running  in  and  out  of  their  houses,  on  what 
each  time  proved  a  very  unnecessary  alarm,  as  each  shock 
ceased  just  as  it  became  strong  enough  to  frighten  us.  It 
seemed  really  very  much  like  "  playing  at  earthquakes," 
and  made  many  of  the  people  join  me  in  a  hearty  laugh, 
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even  while  reininding  each  other  that  it  really  might  be  no 
laughing  matter. 

At-.length  the  evening  got  very  cold,  and  I  became  very 
sleepy,  and  determined  to  turn  in ;  leaving  orders  to  my 
boys,  who  slept  nearer  the  door,  to  wake  me  in  case  the 
house  was  in  danger  of  falling.  But  I  miscalculated 
my  apathy,  for  1  could  not  sleep  much.  The  shocks 
continued  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  all  . 
nighty  just  strong  enough  to  wake  me  thoroughly  each 
time  and  keep  me  on  the  alert  ready  to  jump  up  in  case 
of  danger.  I  was  therefore  very  glad  when  morning  came. 
Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  not  been  to  bed  at  all,  and 
some  had  stayed  out  of  doors  all  night  For  the  next 
two  days  and  nights  shocks  still  continued  at  short  in-* 
tervals,  and  several  times  a  day  for  a  week,  showine  that 
there  was  some  very  extensive  disturbance  ^l^eneath  our 
portion  of  the  earth's  crust  How  vast  the  forces'  at  work 
really  are  can'  only  be  properly  appi-cciated  when,  aftei^  • 
feelinff  their  Effects,  we  look  abroad  over  the  wide  expanse 
of  hiU  and  valley,  plain  and  mountain,  and  thus  realize  in 
a  slight  decree  the  immense  mass  of  matter  heaved  and 
shaken.  Gpie  sensation  produced  by  an  earthquake  is 
never  to  be  forgotten.  We  fool  ourselves  in  the  grasp  of  a 
power  to  Which  the  wildest  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves 
ore  as  nothing ;  yet  the  effect  is  more  a  tlirill  of  awe  than 
the  terror  which  the  more  boisterous  war  of  the  elements 
producea  There  is  a  mystery  and  an  uncertainty  as 
to  the  amount  of  danger  we  incur,  which  gives  greater 
plav  to  the  imagination,  and  to  the  influences  of  hope 
and  fear.  These  remarks  apply  only  to  a  moderate  earth- 
quaka  A  severe  one  is  the  most  destructive  and  the 
most  horrible  catastrophe  to  which  human  beings  can  be 
exposed. 

A  few  days  after  the  earthquake  I  took  a  walk  to  Ton- . 
ddno,  a  large  village  of  about  7,000  inhabitants,  situated  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  I  dined  with 
the  Controlleur,  Mr.  Bensneidcr,  who  had  been  my  guide 
to  Tomoh6n.  He  bad  a  fine  large  house,  in  which  he  often 
received  visitors ;  and  his  garden  was  the  best  for  flowers 
which  I  had  seen  in  the  tropics,  although  there  was  no 
great  variety.    It  was  he  who  introduced  the  rose  hedges 
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which  give  such  a  charming  appearance  to  the  villages; 
and  to  him  is  chiefly  duo  tho  general  neatness  and  goo(l 
order  that  everywhere  prevail  I  consulted  him  about  a 
fresh  locality,  as  I  found  Surdkan  too  much  in  tlie  clouds, 
dreadfidly  damp  and  gloomy,  and  with  a  general  stagnation 
of  bird  and  insect  life.  He  recommended  me  a  village 
some  distance  beyond  the  lake,  near  which  was  a  lai^ 
forest^  where  he  thought  I  should  find  plentv  of  birds.  As 
lie  was  going  himself  in  a  few  days  I  decided  to  accompany 
him. 

After  dinner  I  asked  him  for  a  guide  to  the  celebrated 
waterfall  on  the  outlet  stream  of  the  laka  It  is  situated 
about  a  mile  and  half  below  the  village,  where  a  slight 
rising  ground  closes  in  the  basin,  and  evidently  once 
formed  the  shore  of  the  lake.  Here  the  river  enters  a 
gorge,  very  narrow  and  tortuous,  along  which  it  rushes 
furiously  for  a  short  distance  and  then  plunges  into  a 
great  chasm,  fonning  the  head!  of  a  large  valley.  Just 
above  the  full  the  channel  is  not  more  than  ten  feet  vridOi 
and  here  a  few  planks  are  thrown  across,  whence,  half  hid 
by  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  mad  waters  may  be  seen 
rushing  beneath,  and  a  few  feet  farther  plunge  into  the 
abyss.  Both  sight  and  sound  are  grand  and  impressiva 
It  wns  here  that,  four  ycara  before  my  visit,  tho  Oovornor- 
General  of  tho  Netherland  Indies  committed  suicide,  by 
leaping  into  the  torrent,  lliis  at  least  is  the  general 
opinion,  as  he  suflcrcd  from  a  painful  disease  which  was 
supposed  to  have  made  him  weary  of  his  life.  His  body 
was  found  next  day  in  the  stream  below. 

Unfortunately,  no  good  view  of  the  fall  could  now  be 
obtained,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  wood  and  high  grass 
that  lined  the  margins  of  the  precipices.  There  are  two 
falls,  the  lower  being  the  most  lofty ;  and  it  is  possible,  by 
a  long  circuit,  to  descend  into  the  valley  and  see  them 
from  below.  Were  the  best  points  of  view  searched  for 
and  rendered  accessible,  these  falls  would  prf)hal)ly  Ih) 
found  to  be  the  finest  in  the  Archipelago.  The  chasm 
seems  to  be  of  great  depth,  probably  500  or  fiOO  feet. 
Unfortunately  I  had  no  time  to  explore  this  valley,  as  I 
was  anxious  to  devote  every  fine  day  to  increasing  my 
hitherto  scanty  collections. 
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Just  opposite  my  abode  in  fiurukan  was  the  school- 
house.  The  schoolmaster  was  a  native,  educated  by  the 
Missionary  at  Tomoh6n.  School  was  held  every  morning 
for  about  three  hours,  and  twice  a  week  in  the  evening 
there  was  catechising  and  preaching.  There  was  also  a 
service  on  Sunday  morning.  The  children  were  all  taught 
in  Malay,  and  I  often  heard  them  repeating  the  miUti- 
plication-table  up  to  twenty  times  twenty  ^ery  glibly. 
They  always  wound  up  with  singing,  and  it  was  very 
pleasing  to  hear  many  of  our  old  psalm- tunes  in  these 
remote  mountains,*  sung  with  Malay  words.  Singing  is 
one  of  the  real  blessings  which  Missionaries  introduce 
among  savage  nations,  whose  native  chants  are  almost 
alwajrs  monotonous  and  mclanclioly. 

On  catechising  evenings  tlie  schoolmaster  was  a  groat 
man,  preaching  and  teaching  for  three  hours  at  a  stretch 
much  in  the  style  of  an  Euglish  ranter.  Tliis  was  pretty 
cold  work  for  his  auditors,  however  warming  to  liimself ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  these  native  teachers, 
having  acquired  facility  of  speaking  and  an  endless  supply 
of  religious  platitudes  to  talk  about,  ride  their  hobby 
rather  hard,  without  much  consideration  for  their  flock. 
The  Missionaries,  however,  have  nmch  to  be  proud  of  in 
this  country.  They  liave  assisted  tlie  Government  in 
clianging  a  savage  into  a  civilized  community  in  a  wonder- 
fully short  space  of  time.  Forty  years  ago  the  country 
was  a  wilderness,  the  people  naked  savages,  garnishing 
their  rude  houses  with  human  heads.  Now  it  is  a  garden, 
worthy  of  its  sweet  native  name  of  "  Minahasa."  Good 
roads  and  paths  traverse  it  in  every  direction ;  some  of  the 
finest  coffee  plantations  in  the  world  surround  the  villages, 
interspersed  with  extensive  rice-fields  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  the  population. 

The  people  are  now  the  most  industrious,  peaceable, 
and  civilized  in  the  whole  Archipelago.  They  are  the 
best  clothed,  the  best  housed,  the  best  fed,  and  the  best 
educated ;  and  they  have  made  some  progress  towards  a 
higher  social  state.  I  believe  there  is  no  example  else- 
where of  such  striking  results  being  produced  in  so  short 
a  time—results  which  are  entirely  due  to  the  system  of 
government  now  adopted  by  the  Dutch  in  their  Eastern 
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possessions.  The  system  is  one  which  may  be  called  a 
"  paternal  despotism."  Now  we  Englishmen  do  not  like 
despotism — ^we  hate  the  name  and  the  thing,  and  we  would 
rather  see  people  ignorant,  lazy,  and  yicious,  than  use  any 
but  moral  force  to  make  them  wise,  industrious,  and  good. 
And  we  are  right  when  we  are  dealing  with  men  of  our  own 
race,  and  of  similar  ideas  and  equcd  capacities  with  our- 
selves. Example  and  precept,  the  force  of  publio  opinion, 
and  the  slow,  but  sure  spread  of  education,  will  do  eveiy- 
thing  in  time;  without  engendering  any  of  those  bitter 
feelings,  or  producing  any  of  that  servility,  hypocrisy,  and 
dependence,  wliich  ai*e  the  sure  results  of  despotic  govern- 
ment But  what  sliould  we  think  of  a  man  who  should 
advocate  these  principles  of  perfect  freedom  in  a  family  or 
a  school?  We  should  say  that  ho  was  applying  a  good 
general  principle  to  a  case  in  wliich  the  conditions  ren- 
dered it  inapplicable — the  case  in  which  the  governed  are 
in  an  admitted  state  of  mental  inferiority  to  those  who 
govern  them,  and  are  unable  to  decide  what  is  best  for  their 
permanent  welfare.  Children  must  be  subjected  to  some 
degree  of  authority,  and  guidance ;  and  if  properly  managed 
they  will  cheerfully  submit  to  it,  because  they  know  their 
own  inferiority,  and  believe  their  elders  are  acting  solely 
for  their  good.  They  learn  many  things  the  use  of  which 
they  cannot  comprehend,  and  which  they  would  never 
learn  without  some  moral  and  social  if  not  physical 
pressure.  Habits  of  order,  of  industry,  of  cleanliness,  of 
respect  and  obedience,  are  inculcated  by  similar  means. 
Children  would  never  grow  up  into  well-behaved  and 
well-educated  men,  if  the  same  absolute  freedom  of  action 
that  is  allowed  to  men  were  allowed  to  them.  Under  the 
best  aspect  of  education,  children  are  subjected  to  a  mild 
despotism  for  the  good  of  themselves  and  of  society ;  and 
their  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  those 
who  ordain  and  apply  this  despotism,  neutmlizes  tho  Imd 
passions  and  degrading  feelings,  which  under  less  favour- 
able conditions  are  its  general  results. 

Now,  there  is  not  merely  an  analogy, — there  is  in  many 
respects  an  identity  of  relation,  between  master  and  pupil 
or  parent  and  child  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  uncivilized 
race  and  its  civilized  rulers  on  the  other.    We  know  (or 
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think  we  know)  that  the  education  and  industry,  and  the 
common  usages  of  civilized  man,  are  superior  to  those  of 
savage  life ;  and,  as  he  becomes  acquainted  with  them,  the 
savage  himself  admits  this.  He  admires  the  superior 
acquirements  of  the  civilized  man,  and  it  is  with  pride 
that  he  will  adopt  such  usages  as  do  not  interfere  too  much 
with  his  sloth,  his  passions,  or  his  prejudices.  But  as  the 
wilful  child  or  the  idle  schoolboy,  who  was  never  taught 
obedience,  and  never  made  to  do  anything  which  of  his 
own  free  will  he  was  not  inclined  to  do,  would  in  most 
cases  obtain  neither  education  nor  manners ;  so  it  is  much 
more  unlikely  that  the  savage,  with  all  the  confirmed 
habits  of  manhood  and  the  traditional  prejudices  of  race, 
should  over  do  morQ  than  copy  a  few  of  the  least  bene- 
ficial customs  of  civilization,  without  some  stronger 
stimulus  than  precept,  very  imperfectly  backed  by 
example 

If  we  are  satisfied  that  we  are  right  in  assuming  the 
government  over  a  savage  race,  and  occupying  their  country ; 
and  if  we  further  consider  it  our  duty  to  do  what  we  can 
to  improve  our  rude  subjects  and  raise  them  up  towards 
our  own  level,  wo  must  not  be  too  much  afraid  of  the  cry 
of  "despotism"  and  "slavery,"  but  must  use  the  authority 
we  possess,  to  induce  them  to  do  work  which  they  may  not 
altogether  like,  but  which  we  know  to  be  an  indispensable 
step  in  their  moral  and  physical  advancement.  The  Dutch 
have  shown  much  good  policy  in  the  means  by  which  they 
have  done  this.  They  have  in  most  cases  upheld  and 
strengthened  the  authority  of  the  native  chief)?,  to  whom 
the  people  have  been  accustomed  to  render  a  voluntary 
obedience;  and  by  acting  on  the  intelligence  and  self- 
interest  of  these  chiefs,  have  brought  about  changes  in  the 
manners  and  ciijstoms  of  the  people,  which  would  havo 
excited  ill-feeling  and  perhaps  revolt,  had  they  been  directly 
enforced  by  foreigners. 

In  carrying  out  such  a  system,  much  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  people;  and  the  system  which  succeeds 
admirably  in  one  place  could  only  be  very  partially  worked 
out  in  another.  In  Minahasa  the  natural  docility  and 
intelligence  of  the  race  have  maile  their  progress  rapid ;  and 
how  important  this  is,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact,  that  in 
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the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Menado  are  a  tribe 
called  Banteks,  of  a  much  less  tractable  disposition,  who 
have  hitherto  resisted  all  efforts  of  the  Dutch  Government 
to  induce  them  to  adopt  any  systematic  cultivation.  These 
remain  in  a  ruder  condition,  but  engage  themselves  will- 
ingly as  occasional  porters  and  labourers,  for  which  their 
greater  strength  and  activity  well  adapt  them. 

No  doubt  the  system  here  sketched,  seems  open  to  serious 
objection.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent  despotic,  and  interferes 
with  fi^ce  trade,  free  labour,  and  free  communication.  A 
native  cannot  leave  his  village  without  a  pass,  and  cannot' 
engage  himself  to  any  merchant  or  captain  without  a 
Government  permit.  The  coffee  has  all  to  be  sold  to 
Government,  at  less  than  half  the  price  that  the  local 
merchant  would  give  for  it,  and  he  consequently  cries  out 
loudly  against  **  monopoly"  and  "oppression."  lie  foi^ets, 
however,  that  the  coffee  plantations  were  established  by 
the  Government  at  great  outlay  of  capital  and  skill ;  that 
it  gives  free  education  to  the  people,  and  that  the  monopoly 
is  in  lieu  of  taxation.  lie  forgets  that  the  product  he 
wants  to  purchase  and  make  a  profit  by,  is  the  creation  of 
the  Government,  without  whom  the  people  would  still  be 
savages.  He  knows  very  well  that  free  trade  would,  as 
its  first  result,  lead  to  the  importation  of  whole  cargoes  of 
arrack,  which  would  bo  carried  over  the  country  and 
exchanged  for  coffee.  That  drunkenness  and  poverty 
would  spriMul  over  the  land ;  that  the  public  coffee  plan- 
tations would  not  be  kept  up  ;  that  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  coffee  would  soon  deteriorate  ;  that  traders  and 
merchants  would  get  rich,  but  that  the  people  would  re- 
lapse into  poverty  and  barbarism.  That  such  is  invariably 
the  result  of  free  trade  with  any  savage  tribes  who  pos- 
sess a  valuable  product,  native  or  cultivated,  is  well  known 
to  those  who  have  visited  such  people;  but  we  might  even 
anticipate  from  general  .principles  that  evil  results  would 
happen.  If  there  is  one  thing  rather  than  another  to 
wliicli  the  grand  law  of  continuity  or  development  will 
apply,  it  is  to  human  progress.  There  are  certain  stages 
through  which  society  must  pass  in  its  onward  march 
from  barbarism  to  civilization.  Now  one  of  these  stages 
has  always  been  some  form  or  other  of  despotism,  such  aa 
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feudalism  or  servitude,  or  a  despotic  paternal  government ; 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  humanity  to  leap  over  this  transition  epoch,  and  pass 
at  once  from  pure  savagery  to  free  civilization.  The  Dutch 
system  attempts  to  supply  this  missing  link,  and  to  bring 
the  people  on  by  gradual  steps  to  that  liigher  civilization, 
which  we  (the  English)  try  to  force  upon  them  at  once. 
Our  system  has  wways  failed.  We  demoralize  and  we 
extirpate,  but  we  never  really  civilize.  Whether  the  Dutch 
system  can  permanently  succeed  is  but  doubtful,  since  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  compress  the  work  of  ten  centuries 
into  one ;  but  at  all  events  it  takes  nature  as  a  guide,  and 
is  therefore  more  deserving  of  success,  and  more  likely  to 
succeed,  than  ours. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  this  question  which  I 
think  the  Missionaries  might  take  up  with  groat  physical 
and  moral  results.  In  this  beautiful  and  healthy  country, 
and  with  abundance  of  food  and  necessaries,  the  population 
does  not  increase  as  it  ought  to  do.  I  can  only  impute 
this  to  one  cause.  Infant  mortality,  produced  by  neglect 
while  the  mothers  are  working  in  the  plantations,  and  by 
general  ignorande  of  the  conditions  of  health  in  infanta 
Women  all  work,  as  they  have  always  been  accustomed  to  i 
do.  It  is  no  hardship  to  them,  but  I  believe  is  often  a 
pleasure  and  relaxation.  They  either  take  their  infants 
with  them,  in  which  case  they  leave  them  in  some  shady 
spot  on  the  ground,  going  at  intervals  to  give  ;them 
nourishment,  or  they  leave  them  at  home  in  the  care  of 
other  children  too  young  to  wook.  Under  neither  of  these 
circumstances  can  infants  bo  properly  attended  to,  and 
great  mortality  is  the  result,  keeping  down  the  increase  of 
population  far  below  the  rate  which  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country  and  the  universality  of  marriage  would  lead 
us  to  expect.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  Government 
is  directly  interested,  since  it  is  by  the  increase  of  the 
population  alone  that  there  can  be  any  large  and  per- 
manent increase  in  the  produce  of  coffee.  The  Missionaries 
should  take  nj)  the  question,  because,  by  inducing  married 
women  to  tonfine  themselves  to  domestic  duties,  they  will 
decidedly  promote  a  higher  civilization,  and  directly  in- 
crease the  health  and  happiness  of  the  whole  community. 
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feudalism  or  servitude,  or  a  despotic  paternal  government ; 
and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  humanity  to  leap  over  this  transition  epoch,  and  pass 
at  once  from  pure  savagery  to  free  civilization.  The  Dutch 
system  attempts  to  supply  this  missing  link,  and  to  bring 
the  people  on  by  gradual  steps  to  that  higher  civilization, 
which  we  (the  English)  try  to  force  upon  them  at  once. 
Our  system  has  idways  failed.  We  domoralizo  and  we 
extirpate,  but  we  never  really  civilize.  Whether  the  Dutch 
system  can  permanently  succeed  is  but  doubtful,  since  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  compress  the  work  of  ten  centuries 
into  one ;  but  at  all  events  it  takes  nature  as  a  guide,  and 
is  therefore  more  deserving  of  success,  and  more  likely  to 
succeed,  than  ours. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  this  question  which  I 
think  the  Missionaries  might  take  up  with  groat  physical 
and  moral  results.  In  this  beautiful  and  healthy  country, 
and  with  abundance  of  food  and  necessaries,  the  population 
does  not  increase  as  it  ought  to  do.  I  can  only  impute 
this  to  one  cause.  Infant  mortality,  produced  by  neglect 
while  the  mothers  are  working  in  the  plantations,  and  by 
ffeneral  icnoranCe  of  the  conditions  of  health  in  infants. 
Women  all  work,  as  they  have  always  been  accustomed  to  i 
do.  It  is  no  hardship  to  them,  but  I  believe  is  often  a 
pleasure  and  relaxation.  They  either  take  their  infants 
with  them,  in  which  case  they  leave  them  in  some  shady 
spot  on  the  ground,  going  at  intervals  to  give  ;them 
nourishment^  or  they  leave  them  at  home  in  the  care  of 
other  childr^  too  young  to  wook.  Under  neither  of  these 
circumstances  can  infants  be  properly  attended  to,  and 
great  mortality  is  the  result,  keeping  down  the  increase  of 
population  far  below  the  rate  which  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  country  and  the  universality  of  marriage  would  learl 
us  to  expect.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  the  Qovcmment 
is  directly  interested,  since  it  is  by  the  increase  of  the 
population  alone  that  there  can  h^  any  large  and  per- 
manent increase  in  the  province  of  coffee.  The  Missionaries 
should  take  up  the  question,  because,  by  inducing  married 
women  to  tonfine  themselves  to  domestic  duties,  they  will 
decidedly  promote  a  higher  civil iz^it ion,  and  directly  in- 
crease the  health  and  happiness  of  the  whole  community. 
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The  people  are  bo  docile,  and  bo  willing  to  adopt  tbe 
manners  and  customs  of  Europeans,  that  the  change  might 
be  easily  effected^  by  merely  showing  them  tliat  it  was  a 
question  of  morality  and  civilization,  and  an  essential 
step  in  tlieir  progress  towards  an  equality  with  their  white 
rulers.  i  .    , . 

After  a  fortnight's  stay  at  Rurdkan,  I  left  that  pretty 
and  interesting  village  in  search  of  a  locality  and  climate 
more  productive  of  birds  and  insects.  I  passed  the  evening 
with  the  ControUeur  of  Tonddno,  and  the  next  morning  at 
nine,  loft  in  a  small  boat  for  the  head  of  the  lake,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  ten  miles.  The  lower  end  of  the  lake  is 
bordered  by  swamps  and  marshes  of  considerable  extent, 
but  a  little  further  on  the  hills  come  down  to  the  water's 
edge  and  give  it  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  gi'eat 
river,  the  width  being  about  two  miles.  At  the  upper  end 
is  the  village  of  Ktlkos,  where  I  dined  with  the  head  mau 
in  a  good  house  like  those  I  have  already  described ;  and 
then  went  on  to  Iimg6wan,  four  miles  distant  over  a  level 
plain.  This  was  the  place  where  1  had  been  recommended 
to  stay,  and  I  accordingly  unpacked  my  baggage  and  made 
myself  comfortable  in  the  large  house  devoted  to  visitors. 
I  obtained  a  man  to  shoot  for  me,  and  another  to  accom- 
pany me  the  next  day  to  the  foi-est,  where  1  was  in  hopes 
ul*  finding  a  good  collecLing  ground. 

In  the  morning  after  breakfast  I  started  off*  but  found 
I  had  four  miles  to  walk  over  a  wearisome  straight  i*oad 
througli  collee  plantations  before  1  could  get  to  the  forest, 
and  as  soon  as  I  did  so  it  came  on  to  rain  heavily,  and 
did  not  cease  till  niglit  Tliis  distance  to  walk  every  day 
was  too  far  for  any  profitable  work,  especially  when  the 
weather  was  so  uncertain.  I  therefore  decided  at  once 
that  I  must  go  furtlier  on,  till  I  found  some  place  close 
to  or  in  a  I'orest  country.  In  the  afternoon  my  friend 
!Mr.  Bonsneider  arrived,  together  with  the  ControUeur  of 
the  next  district,  called  Belang,  from  whom  I  learnt  that 
six  miles  further  on  there  was  a  village  called  Panghu, 
wiiich  had  been  recently  formed  and  had  a  good  deal  of 
Jiircst  close  to  it ;  and  he  promised  me  the  use  of  a  small 
house  if  I  liked  to  go  there. 

The  next  morning  I  went  to  see  the  hot-springs  and 
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mufl  volcanoes,  for  which  this  place  is  celebrated.  A 
picturesque  path  among  plantations  and  ravines,  brought 
us  to  a  beautiful  circular  basin  about  fortv  feet  diameter,* 
bordered  by  a  calcareous  ledge,  so  uniform  and  truljr 
curved  that  it  looked  like  a  work  of  art.  It  was  filled 
with  clear  water  very  near  the  boiling  point,  and  omitting 
clouds  of  steam  with  a  strong  sulphureous  odour.  It 
overflows  at  one  pQint  and  forms  a  little  stream  of  hot 
water,  which  at  a  hundred  yards'  distance  is  still  too 
hot  to  hold  the  hand  in.  A  little  fuHIier  on,  in  a  piece 
of  rough  wood,  were  two  other  springs  not  so  regular 
in  outline,  but  appearing  to  be  much  hotter,  as  they  were 
in  a  continual  state  of  active  ebullition.  At  intervals  of 
a  few  minutes  a  great  escape  of  steam  or  gas  took  place, 
throwing  up  a  column  of  water  three  or  four  feet  liich. 

We  then  went  to  the  mud-springs,  which  are  about  a 
mile  off,  and  are  still  more  curious.  On  a  sloping  tract  of 
ground  in  a  slight  hollow  is  a  small  lake  of  liouiu  mud,  in 
patches  of  blue,  red,  or  white,  and  in  many  places  boiling 
and  bubbling  most  furiously.  All  around  on  the  indu- 
rated clay,  are  small  wells  and  craters  fulL  of  boiling  mud. 
These  seem  to  be  formuig  continually,  a  small  hole  ap])car- 
ing  iirst^  which  emits  jets  of  steam  and  boiling  mud,  which 
on  hardening,  forms  a  little  cone  with  a  crater  in  the 
middla  The  ground  for  some  distance  is  very  unsafe,  as  it 
is  evidently  liquid  at  a  small  depth,  and  bends  with  pres- 
sure like  thin  ice.  At  one  of  the  smaller  marginal  jetfl 
which  I  managed  to  approach,  I  held  my  hand  to  see  if  it 
was  really  as  hot  as  it  looked,  when  a  little  drop  of  mud 
that  spurted  on  to  my  finger  scalded  like  boiling  water. 
A  short  distance  off  there  was  a  flat  bare  surface  of  rock, 
as  smooth  and  hot  as  an  oven  floor,  which  was  evidently 
an  old  mud-pool  dried  up  and  hardened  For  hundreds  of 
yards  round  where  there  were  banks  of  reddish  and  white 
clay  used  for  whitewash,  it  wa«  still  so  hot  close  to  the 
surface  that  the  hand  could  hardly  bear  to  be  held  in 
cracks  a  few  inches  deep,  and  from  which  arose  a  strcmg 
sulphureous  vapour.  I  was  informed  that  some  yean 
back  a  French  gentleman  who  visited  these  springs  veo- 
iured  too  near  the  liquid  mud,  when  the  cmst  gave  way 
and  ba  was  engulfed  in  the  horrible  caldron. 

02 
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This  ovidenco  'of  intense  heat  bo  near  the  surface  over 
a  large  tract  of  country,  was  very  impressive,  and  I  couhl 
hardly  divest  myself  of  the  notion  that  some  terrible 
catastrophe  might  at  any  moment  devastate  the  country. 
Yet  it  is  probable  that  all  these  apertures  are  really 
safety-valves,  and  that  the  inequalities  of  the  resistance 
of  various  parts  of  the  earth's  crust,  will  always  prevent 
such  an  accumulation  of  force  as  would  be  required  to 
upheave  and  overwhelm  any  extensive  area.  About  seven 
miles  west  of  this  is  a  volcano  which  was  in  eruption 
about  thirty  years  before  my  visit,  presenting  a  mag- 
nificent appearance  and  covering  the  surrounding  country 
with  showers  of  ashes.  The  plains  ao^und  the  lake  formed 
by  the  intermingling  and  decomposition  of  volcanic  pro- 
ducts are  of  amazing  fertility,  and  with  a  little  manage- 
ment in  the  rotation  of  crops  might  be  kept  in  continual 
cultivation.  Bice  is  now  grown  on  them  for  three  or 
four  years  in  succession,  when  they  are  left  fallow  for 
the  same  period,  after  which  rice  or  maize  can  be  again 
growit  Uood  rice  produces  thii'ty-fold,  and  coffee  trees 
continue  bearing  abundantly  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  with- 
out any  manure  and  with  scarcely  any  cultivation. 

I  was  delayed  a  day* by  incessant  rain,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Panghu,  which  I  reached  just  before  the  daily 
rain  began  at  11  a.m.  After  leaving  the  summit  level  of 
the  lake  basin,  the  road  is  carried  along  the  slope  of  a  fine 
forest  ravine.  The  descent  is  a  long  one,  so  that  1  estimated 
the  village  to  be  not  more  than  1,600  feet  above  the  sea,  yet 
I  found  the  morning  temperature  often  69°,  the  same  as 
at  Tondano  at  least  600  or  700  feet  higher.  I  was  pleased 
with  the  appearance  of  the  place,  which  had  a  good  deal 
of  forest  and  wild  country  around  it ;  and  found  prepared 
for  me  a  little  house  consisting  only  of  a  verandah  and  a 
back  room.  This  was  only  intended  for  visitors  to  rest  in, 
or  to  pass  a  night,  but  it  suited  me  very  well.  I  was  so 
unlbrtunatc,  however,  as  to  lose  both  my  hunters  just  at 
this  time.  One  had  been  left  at  Tonddno  with  fever 
and  diarrhoea,  and  the  other  was  attacked  at  Lang6wan 
with  infiamniation  of  the  chest,  and  as  his  case  looked 
rather  bad  I  had  hini  sent  back  to  Menado.  The  people, 
here  were  all  so  busy  with  their  rice-harvest,  which  it  was 
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important  for  them  to  finish  owing  to  the  early  rains,  that 
I  could  get  no  one  to  shoot  for  me. 

During  the  three  weeks  that  I  stayed  at  Panghu  it 
rained  nearly  every  day,  either  in  the  afternoon  only,  or 
all  day  long ;  but  there  were  generally  a  few  hours'  sun- 
shine in  the  morning,  and  I  took  advantage  of  tlicse  to 
explore  the  roads  and  paths,  the  rocks  and  ravines,  in 
search  of  insects.  These  were  not  very  abundant,  yet  I 
saw  enough  to  convince  me  that  the  locality  was  a  good 
one,  had  I  been  there  at  the  beginning  instead  of  at  the 
end  of  the  dry  season.  The  natives  brought  me  daily  a 
few  insects  obtained  at  the  Sagueir  palms,  including  some 
fine  Cetonias  and  stag-beetles.  Two  little  boys  were  very 
expert  with  the  blowpipe,  and  brought  me  a  good  many 
small  birds,  which  tliey  shot  with  pellets  of  clay.  Among 
tlieso  was  a  pretty  little  llower-pecker  of  a  now  species 
(Prionochilus  aureolimbatus),  and  several  of  the  loveliest 
honeysuckers  I  had  yet  seen.  My  general  collection  of 
birds  was,  however,  almost  at  a  standstill ;  for  though  I  at 
length  obtained  a  man  to  shoot  for  me,  he  was  not  good 
for  much,  and  seldom  brought  me  more  than  one  bird  a 
day.  The  best  thing  he  shot  was  the  large  and  rare  fruit- 
pigeon  peculiar  to  Northern  Celebes  (Carpophaga  forsteni), 
which  I  had  long  been  seeking  after. 

I  was  myself  very  successful  in  one  beautiful  group 
of  insects,  the  tiger-beetles,  which  seem  more  abundant 
and  varied  hei*e  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Archipelago. 
I  first  met  with  them  on  a  cutting  in  the  road,  where 
a  hard  clayey  bank  was  partially  overgrown  with  mosses 
and  small  ferns.  Here,  I  found  running  about,  a  small 
olive-green  species  wliich  never  took  flight;  and  more 
rarely  a  fine  purplish  black  wingless  insect,  which  was 
always  found  motionless  in  crevices,  and  was  therefore 
probably  nocturnal.  It  appeared  to  me  to  form  a  new 
genus.  About  the  roads  in  the  forest,  I  found  the  large 
and  handsome  Cicindela  heros,  which  I  had  before  obtained 
sparingly  at  Macassar ;  but  it  was  in  the  mountain  torrent 
of  the  ravine  itself  that  I  got  my  finest  things.  On  dead 
trunks  overhanging  the  water  and  on  the  banks  and  foliage, 
I  obtained  three  very  pretty  species  of  Cicindela,  quite 
distinct  in  size,  form,  and  colour,  but  having  an  almost 
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identical' pattern  of  pale  spots.  I  also  found  a  single 
specimen  of  a  most  curious  species  with  very  long  antennae. 
But  my  finest  discovery  here  was  the  Cicindela  gloriosa^ 
which  I 'found  on  mossy  stones  just  rising  above  the  water. 
After  obtaining  my  first  specimen  of  this  elegant  insect,  I 
used  to  walk  up  the  stream,  watching  carefully  every 
moss-covered  rock  and  stone.  It  was  rather  shy,  and 
would  often  lead  me  a  long  chase  from  stone  to  stone, 
becoming  invisible  every  time  it  settled  on  the  damp 
moss,  owing  to  its  rich  velvety  green  colour.  On  some 
days  I  could  only  catch  a  few  glimpses  of  it,  on  others  I 
got  a  single  specimen,  and  on  a  few  occasions  two,  but 
never  without  a  more  or  less  active  pursuit  This  and 
several  other  species  I  never  saw  but  in  this  one  ravine. 

Among  the  people  here  I  saw  specimens  of  several  types, 
which,  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  languages,  gives  me 
some  notion  'of  their  probable  origin.  A  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  low  state  of  civilization  of  these  people  till 
quite  recently,  i.s  to  bo  found  in  the  great  diversity  of  their 
languages.  Villages  three  or  four  miles  apart  have  sepa- 
rate dialects,  and  each  group  of  three  or  four  such  villages 
has  a  distinct  language  quite  unintelligible  to  all  the  rest ; 
so  that,  till  the  recent  introduction  of  Malay  by  the  Mis- 
sionaries, there  nnist  have  been  a  bar  to  all  free  commnni- 
cation.  These  languages  offer  many  peculiarities.  They 
contain  a  Celebes-Malay  element  and  a  rapuuu  element, 
along  with  some  radical  peculiarities  found  also  in  the 
languages  of  the  Siau  and  Sanguir  islands  further  north, 
and  therefore  probably  derived  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Physical  characters  correspond.  There  are  some  of  the  less 
civilized  tribes  which  have  semi-Papuan  features  and  hair, 
while  in  some  villages  the  true  Celebes  or  Bugis  phy- 
siognomy prevails.  The  plateau  of  Tondano  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  people  nearly  as  white  as  the  Chinese,  and 
with  very  pleasing  semi-European  features.  The  people 
of  Siau  and  Sanguir  much  resemble  these,  and  I  believe 
them  to  be  perhaps  immigrants  from  some  of  the  islands 
of  North  Polynesia.  The  Papuan  type  will  represent  the 
remnant  of  the  aborigines,  while  those  of  the  Bugis 
character  sliow  the  extension  northward  of  the  superior 
Malay  races. 
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As  I  was  wasting  valuable  time  afc  Panghu  owing  to  the 
bad  weather  and  the  illness  of  my  hunters,  I  returned  to 
Menado  after  a  stay  of  three  weeks.  Here  I  had  a  little 
touch  of  lever,  and  what  with  drying  and  packing  away 
my  collections  and  getting  fresh  servants,  it  was  a  fortnight 
before  I  was  again  ready  to  start  I  now  went  eastward 
over  an  undulating  country  skirting  the  great  volcano 
of  Kldbat,  to  a  village  called  Lempias,  situated  close 
to  the  extensive  forest  that  covers  the  lower  slopes  of 
that  mountain.  My  baggage  was  carried  from  village 
to  village  by  relays  of  men,  and  as  each  change  involved 
some  delay,  I  did  not  reach  my  destination  (a  distance 
of  eighteen  miles)  till  sunset.  I  was  wet  through,  and 
liad  to  wait  for  an  hour  in  an  uncomfortable  state  till 
the  first  instalment  of  my  baggage  arrived,  which  luckilv 
contained  my  clothes,  while  the  rest  did  not  como  in  till 
nddnight 

This  being  the  district  inhabited  by  that  singular  animal 
the  Babirusa  (Hog-deer)  I  inquired  about  skulls,  and  soon 
obtained  several  in  tolerable  condition,  as  well  as  a  fine  one 
of  the  rare  and  curious  "  Sapi-utan  "  (Anoa  depressicornis). 
Of  this  animal  I  had  seen  two  living  specimens  at  Menado, 
and  was  surprised  at  their  great  resemblance  to  small 
cattle,  or  still  more  to  the  Eland  of  South  Africa.  Their 
Malay  name  signifies  "  forest  ox,**  and  they  difler  from  very 
small  high*bred  oxen  principally  by  the  low-hanging  dew- 
lap, and  straight  pointed  horns  which  slope  back  over  the 
neck.  I  did  not  find  the  forest  here  so  rich  in  insects  as 
I  had  expected,  and  my  hunters  got  me  very  few  birds, 
but  what  they  did  obtain  were  very  interesting.  Among 
these  were  the  rare  forest  Kingfisher  (Cittura  cyanotis), 
a  small  new  species  of  Megapodius,  and  one  specimen  of 
the  lai^  and  interesting  liialeo  (Megacephalon  rubripes), 
to  obtain  which  was  one  of  my  chici  reasons  for  visiting 
this  district.  Getting  no  more,  however,  after  ten  days' 
search  I  removed  to  Licoupang,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  a  place  celebrated  for  these  birds,  as  well  as  for 
the  Babirdsa  and  Sapi-utan.  I  found  here  Mr.  Qoldmann, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Governor  of  the  Moluccas,  who  was 
superintending  the  establishment  of  some  Government  salt- 
works.   This  was  a  better  locality,  and  I  obtained  !k>me 
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fine  butterflies  and  very  good  birds,  among  which  was 
one  more  specimen  of  the  rare  ground  dove  (Phlegssnas 
tristigmata),.  which  I  had  first  obtained  near  the  M&ros 
waterfall  in  South  Celebes. 

Hearing  what  I  was  particularly  in.  search  of,  Mr. 
6oldmaun>  kindly  offered  to  make  a  hunting-party  to  the 
place  where  the  "  Maleos "  ai'e  most  abundant,  a  remote 
and  uninhabited^  sea-beach  about  twenty  iniles  distant 
The  climate  here  was  quite  different  to  that  on  the 
mountains,  not  a  drop  of  rain  having  &llen  for  four 
months ;  so  I  made  arrangements  to  stay  on  the  beach  a 
week,  in  order  to  secure  a  good  number  of  specimens. 
We  went  partly  by  boat  and  partly  through  the  forest^ 
accompanied  by  the  Major  or  head-man  of  Licoupang,  with 
a  dozen  natives  and  about  twenty  dogs.  On  the  wav  they 
caught  a  young  Sapi-utan  and  five  wild  pigs.  Of  the 
former  I  preserved  the  head.  This  animal  is  entirely 
confii^d  to  the  remote  mountain  forests  of  Celebes  and 
one  or  two  adjacent  islands  which  form  part  of  the  same 
gi'oup.  In  the  adults  the  head  is  black,  with  a  white  mark 
over  each  eye,  one  on  each  cheek  and  another  on  the 
throat.  The  horns  are  very  smooth  and  sharp  when 
young,  but  become  thicker  and  ridged  at  the  bottom  with 
age.  Most  naturalists  consider  this  curious  animal  to  be 
a  small  ox,  but  from  the  character  of  tlie  horns,  the  fine 
coat  of  liair  and  the  descending  dewlap,  it  seemed  closely 
to  approach  tlie  antelopes. 

Arrived  at  our  destination  we  built  a  hut  and  prepared 
for  a  stay  of  some  days,  I  to  shoot  and  skin  "  Maleos," 
Mr.  Goldmann  and  the  Major  to  Imnt  wild  pigs,  Babirusa, 
and  Sapi-utan.  The  place  is  situated  in  the  large  bay 
between  the  islands  of  Limbd  and  Banca,  and  consists  of  a 
steep  beach  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  of  deep  loose  and 
coarse. black  volcanic  sand  or  rather  gravel,  very  fatiguing 
to  walk  over.  It  is  bounded  at  each  extremity  by  a  small 
river,  with  hilly  ground  beyond ;  while  the  forest  behind 
the  beach  itself  is  tolerably  level  and  its  growth  stunted. 
We  have  here  probably  an  ancient  lava  stream  from  the 
Klabat  volcano,  which  has  flowed  down  a  valley  into  the 
sea,  and  the  decomposition  of  which  has  formed  the  loose 
black  sand.    In  confirmation  of  this,  view  it  may  be  men- 
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tioned,  that  the  beaches  beyond  the  small  livers  in  both 
directions  are  of  white  sand. 

It  is  in  this  loose  hot  black  sand,  that  those  singular 
birds  the  "Maleos"  deposit  their  eggs.  In  the  months  of 
August  and  September,  when  there  is  little  or  no  rain, 
they  come  down  in  pairs  from  the  interior  to  this  or  to  one 
or  two  other  favourite  spots,  and  scratch  holes  three  or 
four  feet  deep,  just  above  high-water  mark,  where  the 
female  deposits  a  single  large  egg,  which  she  covers  over 
with  about  a  foot  of  sand,  and  then  returns  to  the  forest. 
At  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  days  she  comes  again  to  the 
same  spot  to  lay  another  egg,,  and  each  female  bii*d  is  sup- 
posed to  lay  six  or  eight  esgs  during  the  season.  The  male 
assists  the  female  in  making  the  hole,  coming  down  and 
returning  with  her.  The  appearance  of  the  biixl  when 
walking  on  the  beach  is  veiy  handsome;  The  glossy 
black  and  rosy  white  of  the  plumage,  the  helmeted  head 
and  elevated  tail,  like  that  of*  the  common  fowl,  give  a 
striking  character,  which  their  stately  and  somewhat  sedate 
walk  renders  still  more  remarkable.  There  is  hardly  any 
diiference  between  the  sexes,  except  that  the  casque  or 
bonnet  at  the  back  of  the  head  and  the  tubercles  at  the 
nostrils  are  a  little  larger,  and.  the  beautiful  rosy  salmon 
colour  a  little  deeper  in  the  male  bird,  but  the  diflerence 
is  so  slight  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  tell  a  male 
from  a  female  without,  dissection.  They  run  quickly,  but 
when  shot  at  or  suddenly  disturbed  take  wing  with  a 
heavy  noisy  flight  to  some  neighbouring  tree,  where  they 
settle  on  a  low  branch<;.  and  they  probably  roost  at  night 
in  a  similar  situation.  Many  birda  lay  in  the  same  hole, 
for  a  dozen  eggs  are  often* found  together ;  and  those  are  so 
large  that  it  is  not  possible  for.  the  body  of  the  bird  to 
contain  more  than  one  fully-developed  egg  at  the  same 
time.  In  all  the  female  birds  which  I  shot,  none  of  the 
eggs  besides  the  one  large  one  exceeded  the  size  of  peas, 
and  there  were  only  eight  or  nine  of  these,  which  is  pro- 
bably the  extreme  number  a  bird  can  lay  in  one  season. 

Every  year  the  natives  come  fur  fifty  miles  round  to 
obtain  these  eggs,  which  are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy, 
and  when  quite  fresh  are  indeed  delicious.  They  are 
richer  than  hens'  eggs  and  of  a  finer  flavour,  and  each  one 
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completely  tills  an  ordinary  teacup,  and  forms  with  bread 
or  rice  a  very  good  meal.  The  colour  of  the  shell  is  a  pale 
brick  red,  or  very  rarely  pure  white.  They  are  elongate 
and  very  slightly  smaller  at  one  end,  from  four  to  four 
and  a  half  inches  long  by  two  and  a  quarter  or  two  and 
a  half  wide. 

After  the  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  sand  they  are  no 
further  cared  for  by  the  mother.  The  young  birds  on 
breaking  the  shell,  work  their  way  up  through  the  sand 
and  run  off  at  once  to  the  forest ;  and  I  was  assured  by 
Mr.  Duivonboden  of  Ternate,  that  they-  can  fly  the  very 
day  they  are  hatched,  lie  had  taken  some  eggs  on  board 
his  schooner  which  hatched  during  the  night,  and  in  the 
morning  the  little  birds  flew  readily  across  the  cabin. 
Considering  the  great,  distances  the  birds  come  to  deposit 
the  eggs  in  a  proper  situation  (often  ten  or  fifteen  miles)  it 
seems  extraordinary  that  they  should  take  no  further  oare 
of  them.  It  is,  however,  quite  certain  that  they  neither  do 
nor  can  watch  them.  The  egos  being  deposited  by  a 
number  of  hens  in  succession  in  the  same  hole,  would 
render  it  impossible  for  each  to  distinguish  its  own ;  and 
the  food  necessary  for  such  large  birds  (consisting  entirely 
of  fallen  fruits)  can  only  be  obtained  by  roaming  over  an 
extensive  district,  so  that  if  the  numbers  of  birds  which 
come  down  to  this  siugle  beach  in  the  breeding  season. 
Amounting  to  many  hundreds,  were  obliged  to  i*omaiu  in 
the  vicinity,  nmny  would  perish  of  hunger. 

In  the  structure  of  the  feet  of  this  bird,  we  may  detect 
a  cause  for  its  departing  from  the  habits  of  its  nearest 
allies,  the  Megapodii  and  Talegalli,  which  heap  up  earth, 
leaves,  stones,  and  sticks  into  a  huge  mound,  in  which  they 
buiy  their  eggs.  The  feet  of  the  Maleo  are  not  nearly  so 
large  or  strong  in  proportion  as  in  these  birds,  while  its 
claws  are  slioi-t  and  straight  instead  of  being  long  and 
much  curved.  The  toes  are,  however,  strongly  webbed  at 
the  base,  forming  a  broad  powerful  foot,  which,  with  the 
rather  long  leg,  is  well  adapted  to  scratch  away  the  loose 
sand  (which  flies  up  in  a  perfect  shower  when  the  birds  are 
at  work),  but  which  could  not  without  much  labour  accumu- 
late the  heaps  of  miscellaneous  rubbish,  which  the  large 
grasping  feet  of  the  Megapodius  bring  together  with  ease. 
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We  may  also,  I  think,  see  in  the  peculiar  organization  of 
the  entire  family  of  the  Megapodidas  or  Brush  Turkeys,  a 
reason  why  they  depart  so  widely  from  the  usual  hahits  of 
the  Class  of  birds.  Each  egg  being  so  large  as  entirely  to 
fill  up  the  abdominal  cavity  antl  with  difficulty  pass  the 
walls  of  the  pelvis,  a  considerable  interval  is  required 
before  the  successive  eggs  can  bo  matured  (the  natives  say 
about  thirteen  days).  Each  bird  lays  six  or  eight  eggs  or 
even  more  each  season,  so  that  between  the  first  and  last 
there  may  be  an  interval  of  two  or  three  months.  Now,  if 
these  eggs  were  hatched  in  the  ordinary  way,  either  the 
parents  must  keep  sitting  continually  for  this  long  period, 
or  if  they  only  began  to  sit  after  the  last  egg  was  deposited, 
the  first  would  be  exposed  to  injury  by  the  climate,  or  to 
destruction  by  the  large  lizards,  snakes,  or  other  animals 
which  abound  in  the  district;  because  such  large  birds 
must  roam  about  a  good  deal  in  search  of  food.  Ilcre  then 
we  seem  to  have  a  case,  in  which  the  habits  of  a  bird  may 
be  directly  traced  to  its  exceptional  organization ;  for  it 
will  hardly  be  maintained  that  this  abnormal  structure 
and.  peculiar  food  were  given  to  the  Megapodidse,  in  order 
that  they  might  not  exhibit  that  parental  aflbctio]i,  or 
possess  those  domestic  instincts  so  general  in  the  Glass 
of  birds,  and  which  so  much  excite  our  admiration. 

It  has  generally  been  the  custom  of  writers  on  Natural 
History,  to  take  the  habits  and  instincts  of  animals  as  fixed 
points,  and  to  consider  their  structure  and  organization  as 
'specially  adapted  to  be  in  accordance  with  these.  This 
assumption  is  however  an  arbitrary  one,  and  has  the  bad 
effect  of  stifling  inquiry  into  the  natui-o  and  causes  of 
"  instincts  and  nabits,"  treating  them  as  directly  duo  to  a 
"fii*8t  cause,"  and  therefore  incomprehensible  to  us.  T 
believe  that  a  careful  consideration  of  the  structure  of  a 
species,  and  of  the  peculiar  physical  and  organic  conditions 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  or  has  been  surrounded  in  past 
ages,  will  often,  as  in  this  case,  throw  much  light  on  the 
origin  of  its  habits  and  instincts.  These  again,  combined 
with  changes  in  external  conditions,  react  upon  structure, 
and  by  means  of  *'  variation"  and  "  natural  selection"  both 
are  kept  in  harmony. 

My  friends  remained  three  days,  and  got  plenty  of  wild 
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pigs  and  two  An6as,  but  the  latter  were  much  injured  by 
the  dogs,  and  I  could  only  preserve  the  heads.  A  grand 
hunt  which  we  attempted  on  the  third  day  failed,  owing  to 
bad  management  in  driving  in  the  game,  and  we  waited 
for  five  hours  perched  on  platforms  in  trees  without  getting 
a  shot,  although  we  had  been  assured  that  pigs,  BabinlLsas, 
and  An6as  would  rush  past  us  in  dozens.  I  myself,  with 
two  men,  stayed  three  days  longer  to  get  more  specimens  of 
the  Maleos,  and  succeeded  in  preserving  twenty-six  verv 
fine  ones ;  the  flesh  and  eggs  of  which  supplied  us  with 
abundance  of  good  food. 

The  Major  sent  a  boat,  as  he  had  promised,  to  take  home 
my  baggage,  while  I  walked  through  the  forest  with  my 
two  boys  and  a  guide,  about  fourteen  miles.  For  the 
first  half  of  the  distance  there  was  no  path,  and  we  had 
often  to  cut  our  way  thi'ough  tangled  rattans  or  thickets  of 
bamboo.  In  some  of  our  turnings  to  find  the  most  prac- 
ticable route  I  expressed  my  fear  that  we  were  losing  our 
way,  as  the  sun  being  vertical  I  could  see  no  possible  clue 
to  the  right  direction.  My  conductors,  however,  laughed 
at  the  idea,  which  they  seemed  to  consider  quite  ludicrous; 
and  sure  enough,  about  half  way,  we  suddenly  encountered 
a  little  hut  where  people  from  Licoupang  came  to  hunt 
and  smoke  wild  pigs.  My  guide  told  me  he  had  never 
])efore  traversed  the  forest  between  these  two  points ;  and 
this  is  wliat  is  considered  by  some  travellers  as  one  of  tlio 
suvago  ''instincts,"  whereas  it  is  merely  the  result  of  wide 
general  knowledge.  The  man  knew  the  topography  of 
the  whole  district;  the  slope  of  the  land,  the  direction 
of  the  streams,  the  belts  of  bamboo  or  rattan,  and  many 
other  indications  of  locality  and  direction  ;  and  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  hit  straight  upon  the  hut,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  he  had  often  hunted.  In  a  forest  of  which  he  knew 
nothing,  he  would  be  quite  as  much  at  a  loss  as  a  European. 
Thus  it  is,  I  am  convinced,  with  all  the  wonderful  accounts 
of  Indians  finding  their  way  through  trackless  forests  to 
definite  points.  They  may  never  have  passed  straight 
between  the  two  particular  points  before,  but  they  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  vicinity  of  both,  and  have  such  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  whole  country,  its  water  system, 
its  soil  and  its  vegetation,  that  as  they  approach  the  point 
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they  are  to  reach,  many  easily-recognised  indications 
enable  them  to  hit  upon  it  with  certainty. 

The  chief  feature  of  this  forest  was  the  abundance  of 
rattan  palms,  hanging  from  the  trees,  and  turning  and 
twisting  about  on  the  ground,  often  in  inextricable  con- 
fusion. One  wonders  at  first  how  they  can  get  into  such 
queer  shapes ;  but  it  is  evidently  caused  by  the  decay  and 
fall  of  the  trees  up  which  they  have  first  climbed,  after 
which  they  grow  along  the  ground  till  they  meet  with 
another  trunk  up  which  to  ascend.  A  tangled  mass  of 
twisted  living  rattan,  is  therefore  a  sign  that  at  some  former 
period  a  large  tree  has  fallen  there,  though  there  may  be  not 
the  slightest  vestige  of  it  left.  The  rattan  seems  to  have 
unlimited  powers  of  growth,  and  a  single  plant  may  mount 
up  several  trees  in  succession,  and  thus  reach  the  enormous 
length  they  are  said  sometimes  to  attain.  They  much 
improve  the  appearance  of  a  forest  as  seen  from  the 
coast ;  for  they  vary  th6  otherwise  monotonous  tree-tops 
with  feathery  crowns  of  leaves  rising  clear  above  them, 
and  each  terminated  by  an  erect  leafy  spike  like  a  light- 
ning-conductor. 

The  other  most  interesting  object  in  the  forest  was  a 
beautiful  palm,  whose  perfectly  smooth  and  cylindrical 
stem  rises  erect  to  more  than  a  hundred  feet  high,  witli 
a  thickness  of  only  eight  or  ten  inches;  whUo  the  fan- 
shaped  leaves  which  compose  its  crown,  are  almost  com- 
1)lete  circles  of  six  or  eight  feet  diameter,  borne  aloft  on 
ong  and  slender  petioles,  and  beautifully  toothed  round 
the  edge  by  the  extremities  of  the  leaflets,  which  are 
separated  onlv  for  a  few  inches  from  the  circumference.  It 
is  probably  the  Livistona  rotundifolia  of  botanists,  and  is 
the  most  complete  and  beautiful  fan-leaf  I  have  ever  seen, 
serving  admirably  for  folding  into  water-buckets  and 
impromptu  baskets,  as  well  as  for  thatching  and  other 
purposes. 

A  few  days  afterwards  I  returned  to  Menado  on  horse- 
back, sending  my  baggage  round  by  sea ;  and  had  just  time 
to  pack  up  all  my  collections  to  go  by  the  next  mail  steamer 
to  Amboyna.  I  will  now  devote  a  few  pages  to  an  account 
of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  Zoology  of  Celebes,  and  its 
relation  to  that  of  the  surrounding  countries. 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

NATURAL  HI8T0BT  OF  CELEBES. 

« 

THE  position  of  Celebes  is  the  most  central  in  the 
Archipelago.  Immediately  to  the  north  are  the  Philip- 
pine islands;  on  the  west  is  Borneo;  on  the  east  are  the 
Molucca  islands ;  and  on  the  south  is  the  Timor  group : 
and  it  is  on  all  sides  so  connected  with  these  islands  by 
its  own  satellites,  by  small  islets,  and  by  coral  reefs,  that 
neither  by  inspection  on  the  map  nor  by  actual  observa- 
tion around  its  coast,,  is  it  possible  to  determine  accurately 
which  should  be  grouped  witli  it,  and  which  with  the 
surroimding  districts.  Such  being  the  case,  we  should. 
naturally  expect  to  find,  that  the  productions  of  this  central 
island  in  some  degree  represented  the  richness  and  variety 
of  the  whole  Archipelago,  while  we  should  not  expect 
much  individuality  in  a  country,  so  situated,  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  it  were  pre-eminently  fitted  to  receive  stragglers 
and  iminigitints  from  all  around. 

As  so  olten  happens  in  nature,  however,  the  fact  turns 
out  to  1)0  just  the  reverse  of  what  we  should  have  ex- 
l)cctcd;  and  an  examination  of  its  animal  productions, 
shows  Celebes  to  be  at  once  the  poorest  in  the  numbei*  of 
its  species,  and  the  most  isolated  in  the  character  of  its 
productions,  of  all  the  great  islands  in  the  Archipelago. 
With  its  attendant  islets  it  spreads  over  an  extent  of  sea 
hardly  inferior  in  length  and  breadth  to  that  occupied  by 
lk)rneo,  while  its  actual  land  area  is  nearly  double  that 
of  Java ;  yet  its  Mammalia  and  terrestrial  birds  number 
scarcely  more  than  half  the  species  found  in  the  last- 
named  island.  Its  position  is  such  that  it  could  receive 
immigrants  from  every  side  more  readily  than  Java,  yet 
in  proportion  to  the  species  which  inhabit  it  far  fewer 
Bcem  derived  from  other  islands,  while  far  more  are 
altogether  peculiar  to  it ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  its 
animal  forms  are  so  remarkable,  as  to  find  no  close  allies  in 
any  other  i)art  of  the  world.     I  now  propose  to  examine 
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the  besfc  known  groups  of  Celebeaian  animals  in  some 
detail,  to  study  their  relations  to  those  of  other  islands, 
and  to  call  attention  to  the  many  points  of  interest  which 
they  suggest        ^ 

We  know  far  more  of  the  birds  of  Celebes  than  we  do 
of  any  other  group  of  animals.  No  less  than  191  species 
have  been  discovered,  and  though  no  doubt  many  more 
wading  and  swimming  birds  have  to  be  added,  yeb  the  list 
of  land  birds,  144  in  number,  and  whieh  for  our  present 
purpose  are  much  the  most  important,  must  be  very  nearly 
complete.  I  myself  assiduously  collected  birds  in  Celebes 
for  nearly  ten  months,  and  ray  assistant,  Mr.  Allen,  spent 
two  months  in  the  Sula  islands.  The  Dutch  naturalist 
Forsten  spent  two  years  in  Northern  Celebes  (twenty 
years  before  my  visit),  and  collections  of  birds  had  also 
been  sent  to  Holland  from  Macassar.  The  French  ship 
of  discovery,' £'ii^ro/(»&e,  also  touched  at  Menado  and 
procured  collections.  Since  my  roturn  home,  the  Dutch 
haturalists  llosehberg  and  Bernstein  have  made  extensive 
collections  both  in  North  Celebes  and  in  the  Sula  islands ; 
yet  all  their  researches  combined,  have  only  added  eight 
species  of  land  birds  to  those  forming  part  of  my  own 
collection — a  fact  which  renders  it  almost  certain  that 
there  are  very  few  more  to  discover. 

Besides  Salayer  and  Boutong  on  the  south,  with  Peling 
and  Bungay  on  the  east,  the  three  islands  of  the  Sula 
(or  Zula)  Archipelago  also  belong  zoologically  to  Celebes, 
although  their  position  is  such,  that  it  would  seem  more 
natural  to  group  them  with  the  Moluccas.  About  48  land 
birds  are  now  known  from  the  Sula  group,  and  if  we  I'eject 
from  these,  five  species  which  have  a  wide  range  over  the 
Archipelago,  the  remainder  are  much  more  characteristic 
of  Celebes  than  of  the  Moluccas.  Thirty-one  species  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  former  island,  and  four  are 
representatives  of  Celebes  forms,  while  only  eleven  are 
Moluccan  species,  and  two  more  representatives. 

But  although  the  Sula  islands  belong  to  Celebes,  they  are 
so  close  to  Bouru  and  the  southern  islands  of  the  Gilolo 
group,  that  several  purely  Moluccan  forms  have  migrated 
there,  which  are  quite  unknown  to  the  island  of  Celebes 
itself;  the  whole  thirteen  Moluccan  species  being  in  this 
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category,  thus  adding  to  the  productions  of  Celebes  a 
foreign  element  which  docs  not  really  belong  to  it  In 
studying  the  peculiarities  of  the  Celebesian  fauna,  it  will 
therefore  be  well  to  consider  only  the  productions  of  the 
main  island. 

The  number  of  land  birds  in  the  island  of  Celebes  is 
128,  and  from  these  we  may,  as  before,  strike  out  a  small 
number  of  species  which  roam  over  the  whole  Archipelago 
(often  from  India  to  the  Pacific),  and  which  therefore  only 
serve  to  disguise  the  peculiarities  of  individual  islands 
These  are  20  in  number,  and  leave  108  species  which 
we  nuiy  consider  as  more  especially  characteristic  of  the 
island.    On  accurately  comparing  these  with  the  birds  of 
all  the  surrounding  countries,  we  find  that  only  nine  extend 
into  the  islands  westward,  and  nineteen  into  the  islands 
eastward,  while  no  less  than  80  are  entirely  confined  to 
the  Celebesian  fauna — a  degree  of  individuality,  which, 
considering  the  situation  of  the  island,  is  hardly  to  be 
equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.    If  we  still  more 
closely  examine  these  80  speoies,  we  shall  be  struck  by 
the  many  peculiarities  of  structure  ithey  present,  and  by 
the  curious  affinities  with  distant  parts  of  the  world  which 
many  of  them  seem  to  judicata    These  points  are  of  so 
much  interest  and  importance  ^that  it  will  be  necessary  to 
pass  in  review  all  those  species  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
island,  and  to  call  attention  to  whatever  is  most  worthy  of 
remark. 

Six  species  of  the  Hawk  tribe  are  peculiar  to  Celebes ; 
three  of  these  are  very  distinct  from  allied  birds  which 
range  over  all  India  to  Java  and  Borneo,  and  which  thus 
seem  to  be  suddenly  changed  on  entering  Celebes.  Another, 
(Accipiter  trinotatus)  is  a  beautiful  hawk,  with  elegant 
rows  of  large  round  white  spots  on  the  tail,  rendering  it 
very  conspicuous  and  quite  different  from  any  other  known 
bird  of  the  family.  Three  owls  are  also  peculiar ;  and  one, 
a  barn  owl  (Strix  rosenbergii),  is  very  much  larger  and 
stronger  than  its  ally  Strix  javanica,  which  ranges  from 
India  through  all  the  islands  as  far  as  Ix)mbock. 

Of  the  ten  Parrots  found  in  Celebes,  eight  are  peculiar. 
Among  them  are  two  species  of  the  singular  roquet-tailed 
parrots  forming    the   genus   Prioniturus    and  which   are 
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characterised  by  possessing  two  long  spoon-shaped  feathera 
in  the  tail  Two  allied  species  are  found  in  the  adjacent 
island  of  Mindanao,  one  of  the  Philippines,  and  this  form 
of  tail  is  found  in  no  other  parrots  m  the  whole  world. 
A  small  species  of  Lorikeet  (Trichoglossus  llavoviridis) 
Bceins  to  have  its  nearest  ally  in  Australia. 
Tlio  three  Woodpeckers  which  inhabit  the  island  are  all 

Esuliar,  and  are  allied  to  species  found  in  Java  and 
meo,  although  very  different  from  them  alL 

Among  the  three  peculiar  Cuckoos  two  are  very  re- 
markable. Phoenicophaus  callirhynchus  is  the  largest  and 
handsomest  species  of  its  genus,  and  is  distinguished  by 
the  three  colours  of  its  beak,  bright  yellow,  red,  and  black. 
Eudynamis  melanorynchus  differs  from  all  its  allies  in 
having  a  jet-black  bill,  whereas  the  other  species  of  the 
genus  always  have  it  green,  yellow,  or  reddish. 

Tlio  Celebes  lloUer  (Coracias  temmincki)  is  an  interest- 
ing example  of  one  species  of  a  genus  being  cut  off  from  the 
rest  Tliere  are  species  of  Coracias  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa,  but  none  in  the  Malay  peninsula,  Sumatra,  Java,  or 
Borneo.  The  present  species  seems  therefore  quite  out  of 
place ;  and  what  is  still  more  curious  is  the  fact,  that  it  is 
not  at  all  like  any  of  the  Asiatic  species,  but  seems  more 
to  resemble  those  of  Africa. 

In  the  next  family,  the  Bee-eaters,  is  another  equally 
isolated  bird,  Meropogon  forsteni,  which  combines  the 
characters  of  African  and  Indian  Bee-eaters,  and  whose 
only  near  ally,  Meropogon  breweri,  was  discovered  by 
M.  Du  Chaillu  in  West  Africa  I 

Tlie  two  Celebes  Hombills  have  no  close  allies  in  those 
which  abound  in  the  surrounding  countries.  The  only 
Thrush,  (Jeocichla  erythronota,  is  most  nearly  allied  to  a 
species  peculiar  to  Timor.  Two  of  the  Flycatchers  are 
closely  allied  to  Indian  species  which  are  not  found  in  the 
Malay  islands.  Two  genera  somewhat  allied  to  the  Mag- 
pies (Streptocitta  and  Charitomis),  but  whose  affinities  are 
80  doubtful  that  Professor  Schlegel  places  them  among 
the  Starlings,  are  entirely  confinwi  to  Celelxjs.  lliey  are 
beautiful  long-tailed  birds,  with  black  and  white  plumage, 
and  with  the  feathers  of  the  head  somewhat  rigid  and 
scale-like. 
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Doubtfully  allied  to  the  Starlings  are  two  other  very 
isolated  and  beautiful  birds.  One,  Enodes  erythrophrys, 
has  ashy  and  yellow  plumage,  but  is  ornamented  'with 
broad  stripes  of  orange-red  above  the  eyes.  The  other« 
Basilornis  celebensis,  is  a  blue-black  bird  with  a  white 
patch  on  each  side  of  the  breast,  and  the  head  ornamented 
with  a  beautifid  compressed  scaly  crest  of  feathers,  resem- 
bling in  form  that  of  the  well-known  Cock-of-the-rock  of 
South  America.  The  only  ally  to  this  bird  is  found  in 
Ccram,  and  has  the  feathers  of  the  crest  elongated  up- 
wartls  into  quite  a  different  form. 

A  still  more  curious  bird  is  the  Scissirostrum  pagei, 
which  although  it  is  at  present  classed  in  the  Starling 
family,  differs  from  all  other  species  in  the  form  of  the 
bill  and  nostrils,  and  seems  most  nearly  allied  in  its 
general  structure  to  the  Ox-peckers  (Buphaga)  of  tropical 
Africa^  next  to  which  the  celebrated  ornithologist  Prince 
Bonaparte  finally  placed  it.  It  is  almost  entirely  of  a  slaty 
colour,  with  yellow  bill  and  feet,  but  the  feathers  of  the 
rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  each  terminate  in  a  rigid 
glossy  pencil  or  tuft  of  a  vivid  crimson^  These  pretty 
little  birds  take  the  place  of  the  metallic-green  starlings  of 
the  genus  Caloniis,  which  are  found  in  most  other  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  but  which  are  absent  fi-om  Celebes. 
Tli(3y  go  in  flocks,  feeding  upon  grain  and  fniits,  often 
frequenting  dtiiul  trees,  in  lioles  of  which  they  build  their 
nests ;  and  they  cling  to  the  trunks  as  easily  as  wood- 
peckers or  creepers. 

Out  of  eighteen  Pigeons  found  in  Celebes  eleven  are 
peculiar  to  it.  Two  of  them,  Ptilonopus  gularis  and 
Turaciena  menadcnsis,  have  their  nearest  allies  in  Timor. 
Two  others,  Carpopliajra  foi-ateni  and  PhUvgenas  tristig- 
mata,  most  resemble  Philippine  island  species ;  and  Car- 
po])liaga  radiata  belongs  to  a  New  (Juinea  group,  liistly, 
in  the  Gallinaceous  tribe,  the  curious  helmeted  Muleo 
(Megacei)halon  rubripes)  is  quite  isolated,  having  its 
nearest  (but  still  distant)  allies  in  the  Brush-turkeys  of 
Austmlia  and  New  Guinea. 

Judging,  therefore,  by  the  opinions  of  the  eminent 
naturalists  who  have  described  and  classified  its  birds,  we 
find  that  many  of  the  species  have  no  near  allies  whatever 
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in  the  countries  which  surround  Celebes,  but  are  either 
quite  isolated,  or  indicate  relations  with  such  distant 
regions  as  New  Guinea,  Australia,  India,  or  Africa.  Other 
cases  of  similar  remote  affinities  between  the  productions 
of  distant  countries  no  doubt  exist,  but  in  no  spot  upon 
the  globe  that  I  am  yet  acquainted  with,  do  so  many  of 
them  occur  together,  or  do  they  form  so  decided  a  feature 
in  the  natural  history  of  the  country. 

The  Mammalia  of  Celebes  are  very  few  in  number,  con- 
sisting of  fourteen  terrestrial  species  and  seven  bats.  Of 
the  former  no  less  than  eleven  are  peculiar,  including  two 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  may  have  been  recently 
carried  into  other  islands  by  man.  Three  species  which 
have  a  tolerably  wide  range  in  the  Archipelago,  ai*c — 
1,  The  curious  Lemur,  Tarsius  spectrum,  which  is  found  in 
all  the  islands  as  far  westward  as  Malacca ;  2,  the  common 
Malay  Civet,  Viverra  tangalunga,  which  has  a  still  wider 
range ;  and  3,  a  l)eer,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the 
liusa  hippelaphus  of  Java,  and  was  probably  introduced 
by  man  at  an  early  period. 

The  more  chaSBcteristic  species  are  ai  toll6^  : — 

Cynopitliecus  higrosccns,  a  curious  baboon-like  monkey 
if  not  a  true  babcfon,  which  abounds  all  over  Celebes,  and  is 
found  nowhere  els6  but  ih  the  one  small  island  of  Iliitcliiau, 
into  which  it  has  profettbly  been  introduced  accidentally. 
An  allied  species  is  found  in  the  Philippines,  but  in  uo 
other  island  of  the  Archipelago  is  there  anything  resem- 
bling Ihem.  Thesd  tS^tures  are  about  the  size  of  a 
spanid,  of  &  .j^-bkc^  colour,  and  h^ve  the  projecting 
dog-lik6  muzzle  and  overhanging  blto^s  of  the  baboons. 
They  have  large  red  callosities  and  ia  ^liort  ileshy  tail, 
scarcely  an  inch  long  And  hardly  visible.  They  go  in 
large  bands,  living  chiefly  in  the  trees,  but  often  tlcscend- 
ing  on  the  ground  and  robbing  gardens  and  orchards. 

Anoa  depressicomis,  the  Sapi-utan,  or  wild  cow  of  the 
Malays,  is  an  animal  which  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
controversy,  as  to  whether  it  should  be  classed  as  ox, 
buffalo,  or  antelope.  It  is  smaller  than  any  other  wild 
cattle,  and  in  many  respects  seems  to  approach  some  of 
the  ox-like  antelopes  of  Africa,  It  is  found  only  in  the 
mountains,  and  is  said  never  to  inhabit  places  where  there 
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are  dcor.  It  is  somewhat  smollur  tlian  a  siimll  Highland 
cow,  anil  has  long  straight  liorna,  which  ora  ringed  at  the 
hoso  and  slope  backwaids  over  tha  neck. 

The  wild  pig  seems  to  be  of  a  species  peculiar  to  the 
island ;  but  a  much  more  curious  animal  of  this  family  is 
the  Itabirusa  or  I'ig-deer,  so  named  by  the  Malaya  from 
its  lung  atid  slender  legs,  and  curved  tusks  resembling 
horns.  This  extraordinary  croaturo  resembles  a  pig  in 
general  api>eanuicp,  but  it  does  not  dig  with  its  snout,  as 


it  feels  on  faHon  fruits,  Tito  tusks  of  the  lower  jaw  are 
vory  I'liij,'  iiiul  sharp,  but  the  upixT  ones  iiisti'nd  of  grow- 
inj;  doHiiwatxls  in  ihe  Hsiial  w.ty  are  conipletoly  revL-rscd, 
jliviwini;  H|"»ar\U  out  of  Kmy  stwketa  lhtt>ui;h  the  skin  on 
OAch  si.ie  iif  tlio  sui^ul.  curiini:  lui-kwarxts  to  near  the 
fTi'S,  ami  in  nid  animal::  often  re.ichin^  tight  or  ten  inches 
in  loTi^ili.     It  is  dilticutt  to  iindersiand  what  can  be  tbe 
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use  of  the^e  extraordinary  horn-like  teeth.  Some  of  the 
old  writers  supposed  that  they  served  as  hooks,  by  which 
the  creature  could  rest  its  head  on  a  branch.  But  the  way 
in  which  they  usually  diverge  just  over  and  in  front  of 
tJie  eye  has  sug^rested  the  more  probable  idea,  that  they 
serve  to  guard  these  organs  from  thorns  and  spines,  while 
hunting  for  fallen  fruits  among  the  tangled  thickets  of 
rattans  and  other  spiny  plants.  Even  this,  however,  is  not 
satisfactory,  for  the  female,  who  must  seek  her  food  in  the 
same  way,  does  not  possess  them.  I  should  be  inclined  to 
l)cliove  mthcr,  that  these  tusks  were  once  useful,  and  were 
then  worn  down  as  fast  as  they  grew ;  but  that  changed 
conditions  of  life  have  rendered  them  unnecessary,  and 
they  now  develop  into  a  monstrous  form,  just  as  the 
incisoi-s  of  tlie  Beaver  or  Tlabbit  will  go  on  growing,  if  the 
opposite  teeth  do  not  wear  them  away.  In  old  animals 
they  reach  an  enormous  size,  and  are  generally  broken 
off  as  if  by  fighting. 

Here  again  we  have  a  resemblance  to  the  Wart-hogs 
of  Africa,  whose  upper  canines  grow  outwards  and  curve 
up  so  as  to  form  a  transition  from  the  usual  mode  of 
growth  to  that  of  the  Babirusa.  In  other  respects  there 
seems  no  afGlnity  between  these  animals,  and  the  Babirusa 
stAuds  completely  isolated,  having  no  resemblance  to  the 
pigs  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  It  is  found  all  over 
Celebes  and  in  the  Sula  islands,  and  also  in  lk)uru,  the 
only  spot  beyond  the  Celebes  group  to  which  it  extends ; 
and  which  island  also  shows  some  affinity  to  the  Sula 
islands  in  its  birds,  indicating  perhaps,  a  closer  connexion 
between  them  at  some  former  period  than  now  exists. 

The  other  terrestrial  mammeds  of  Celebes  are,  five  species 
of  squirrels,  which  are  all  distinct  from  those  of  Java  and 
Borneo,  and  mark  the  furthest  eastward  range  of  the  genus 
in  the  tropics;  and  two  of  Eastern  opossums  (Cuscus), 
which  are  different  from  those  of  the  Moluccas,  and  mark 
the  furthest  westward  extension  of  this  genus  and  of  the 
Marsupial  order.  Thus  we  see  that  the  Mammalia  of 
Celebes  are  no  less  individual  and  remarkable  than  the 
birds,  since  three  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting 
species  have  no  near  allies  in  surrounding  countries,  but 
seem  vaguely  to  indicate  a  relation  to  the  African  continent. 
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Many  groups  of  insects  appear  to  be  especially  subject 
to  local  influences,  their  forms  and  colours  changing  with 
each  change  of  conditions,  or  even  with  a  change  of  locality 
whei-o  the  conditions  seem  almost  identical.  We  should 
therefore  anticipate  that  the  individuality  maniicstod  in 
the  higher  animals  would  be  still  more  prominent  in  these 
crcatui*cs  with  less  stable  organisms.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  we  have  to  consider  that  the  disi)eraion  and 
migi-ation  of  insects  is  much  more  easily  effected  than 
tliiit  of  mammals  or  even  of  birds.  They  are  much  more 
likely  to  be  carried  away  by  violent  winds;  their  ^gs 
may  be  carried  on  leaves  either  by  storms  of  wind  or  by 
floating  trees,  and  their  larva3  and  pupae,  often  buried  in 
trunks  of  trees  or  enclosed  in  waterproof  cocoons,  may  be 
floated  for  days  or  weeks  uninjured  over  the  ocean.  These 
facilities  of  distribution  tend  to  assimilate  the  productions 
of  adjacent  lands  in  two  ways :  first,  by  direct  mutual 
intercimnge  of  species;  and  secondly  by  repeated  immi- 
grations of  fresh  individuals  of  a  species  common  to  other 
islands,  which  by  intercrossing,  tend  to  obliterate  the 
changes  of  form  and  colour,  which  difTerences  of  condi- 
tions might  otherwise  produce.  Bearing  these  facts  in 
mind,  we  shall  find  that  the  individuality  of  the  insects  of 
Celebes  is  even  greater  than  we  have  any  reason  to  expect. 

For  tiie  purpose  of  insuring  accuracy  in  comparisons 
witli  other  islands,  I  siiall  confine  myself  to  tliose  grouns 
wliicli  are  best  known,  or  wliich  I  have  myself  carefully 
studied.  IJeginning  witli  tlie  Papilionida3  or  Swallow- 
tailed  butterllies,  Celebes  possesses  24  species,  of  which  the 
large  number  of  18  are  not  found  in  any  other  island.  If 
we  compare  tliis  with  Borneo,  which  out  of  29  species  has 
only  two  not  found  elsewhere,  the  difference  is  as  striking 
33  anything  can  be.  In  the  family  of  the  Pieridae,  or  white 
butterllies,  tiie  difTerence  is  not  quite  so  great,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  more  wandering  habits  of  the  group ;  but 
it  is  still  very  remarkable.  Out  of  30  species  inhabiting 
Celebes,  19  are  peculiar,  while  Java  (fi-om  which  more 
species  are  known  than  from  Sumatra  or  Borneo),  out  of 
37  species  has  only  13  peculiar.  The  Danaidaj  are  large, 
but  weak-flying  l)utterflies,  which  frequent  forests  and 
gardens,  and  are  plainly  but  often  very  richly  coloured. 
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Of  these  my  own  oollection  contains  16  species  from 
Celebes  and  15  from  Borneo;  bat  whereas  no  less  than 
14  are  confined  to  the  fonner  island,  only  two  are  peculiar 
to  the  latter.  The  Nymphalidie  are  a  very  extensive 
gronp,  of  generally  strong-winged  and  very  bright-coloured 
bntterflies,  very  abundant  in  the  tropics,  and  represented 
in  our  own  country  by  our  Fritillaries,  our  Vanessas,  and 
our  Purple-emperor.  Some  months  ago  I  drew  up  a  list  of 
the  Eastern  species  of  this  gronp,  including  all  the  new 
ones  discovered  by  myself^  and  arrived  at  the  following 
comparative  results : — 

JaTm      ...     70 23 83 

Borneo.     .     .     62 16 29 

CeiobM.    .    .    46 35 78 

The  Coleoptera  are  so  extensive  that  few  of  the  groups 
have  yet  been  carefully  worked  out.  I  will  therefore  refer 
to  one  only,  which  I  have  myself  recently  studied — the 
Getoniadte  or  Bose-chafers, — a  group  of  beetles  which, 
owing  to  their  extreme  beauty,  have  been  much  sought 
9fter.  From  Java  37  species  of  these  insects  are  known, 
and  from  Celebes  only  30 ;  yet  only  13,  or  35  per  cent,  are 
peculiar  to  the  former  islaud,  and  19,  or  G3  per  cent,  to  the 
latter. 

The  result  of  these  comparisons  is,  that  alUiough  Ce- 
lebes is  a  single  large  island  with  only  a  few  smaller  ones 
closely  grouped  around  it,  we  must  really  consider  it  as 
forming  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Archipelago,  equal 
in  rank  and  importance  to  the  whole  of  the  Moluccan  or 
Philippine  groups,  to  the  Papuan  islands,  or  to  the  Indo- 
Malay  islands  (Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Malay 
])eninsula).  Taking  those  families  of  insects  and  birds 
which  are  best  known,  the  following  table  shows  the  com- 
parison of  Celebes  with  the  other  groups  of  islands : — 


Indo-Malaj  region 
Philippine  group 
Celebes  .     .     . 
Moluccan  group 
Timor  group    . 
Papnan  group 
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For  cent  of  iiecoliar  Per  cent  of  peonUar 

Species.  Species. 

.66 64 

.66 73 


69 60 

62 62 

42 47 

64 74 
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These  large  and  well-known  families  well  represent  the 
general  character  of  the  zoology  of  Celebes;  and  they 
show  that  this  island  is  really  one  of  the  most  isolated 
portions  of  the  Archipelago,  although  situated  in  its  very 
centre. 

But  the  insects  of  Celebes  present  us  with  other  pheno- 
mena more  curious  and  more  difficult  to  explain  than  their 
striking  individuality.  The  butterflies  of  that  island  are 
in  many  cases  characterised  by  a  peculiarity  of  outline, 
which  distinguishes  them  at  a  glance  from  those  of  any 
other  part  of  tho  world.  It  is  most  strongly  manifested  in 
the  Papilios  and  the  Pieridas,  and  consists  in  the  fore- 
wings  being  either  strongly  curved  or  abruptly  bent  near 
the  base,  or  in  the  extremity  being  elongated  and  often 
somewhat  hooked.  Out  of  the  14  species  of  Papilio  in 
Celebes,  13  exhibit  this  peculiarity  in  a  greater  or  loss 
degree,  when  compared  with  the  most  nearly  allied  species 
of  the  surrounding  islands.  Ten  species  of  Pieridao  have 
the  same  cliaractcr,  and  in  four  or  Ave  of  the  Nymphalidtn 
it  is  also  very  distinctly  marked.  In  almost  every  case 
the  species  found  in  Celebes  are  much  larger  than  those  of 
the  islands  westward,  and  at  least  equal  to  those  of  the 
Moluccas,  or  even  larger.  The  difference  of  form  is  how- 
ever the  most  remarkable  feature,  as  it  is  altogether  a  new 
thing  for  a  whole  set  of  species  in  one  country,  to  differ  in 
exactly  the  same  way  from  the  corresponding  sets  in  all 
the  surrounding  countries ;  and  it  is  so  well  marked,  that 
without  looking  at  the  details  of  colouring,  most  Celebes 
Papilios  and  many  Pieridaj,  can  be  at  once  distinguished 
from  those  of  other  islands  by  their  form  alone. 

The  outside  figure  of  each  pair  here  given,  shows  the 
exact  size  and  form  of  the  fore-wing  in  a  butterfly  of 
Celebes,  while  the  inner  one  represents  the  most  closely 
allied  species  from  one  of  the  adjacent  islands.  Figure  1 
shows  the  strongly  curved  margin  of  the  Celebes  species, 
Papilio  gigon,  compared  with  the  much  straighter  margin 
of  Papilio  demolion  from  Singapore  and  Java.  Figure  2 
shows  the  abrupt  bend  over  the  base  of  the  wing  in 
Papilio  miletus  of  Celebes  compared  with  the  slight  curva- 
ture in  the  common  Papilio  sarpedon,  which  has  almost 
exactly  the  same  form  from  India  to  New  Guinea  and 
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Australia.  Figure  3  shows  the  elongated  win^  of  Tachyria 
zarinda,  a  native  of  Celebes,  compared  with  the  much 
shorter  wing  of  Tachyris  nero,  a  very  closely  allied  species 
found  in  all  the  western  islands.  The  difference  of  form 
is  in  each  case  sufficiently  obvious,  but  when  the  insects 


themselves  are  compared  it  is  much  more  striking  than 
in  these  partial  outlines. 

From  the  analogy  of  birds,  we  should  supjK^se  that  the 
pointed  wing  gave  increased  rapidity  of  flight,  since  it  is  a 
character  of  terns,  swalloTi-«,  falc^^ns,  and  of  the  swift- 
flying  pigeons.  A  slKirt  and  rounds j  wing,  r/n  the  othcT 
hand,  always  accompanies  a  more  feeble  or  more  laborious 
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flight,  and  one  much  less  under  command.  We  might 
suppose,  therefore,  that  the  butterflies  which  possess  this 
peculiar  form  were  Letter  able  to  escape  pursuit.  But 
there  seems  no  unusual  abundance  of  insectivorous  birds  to 
render  this  necessary ;  and  as  we  cannot  believe  that  such 
a  curious  i)eculiarity  is  without  meaning,  it  seems  probable 
that  it  is  the  i-esult  of  a  former  condition  of  things,  when 
the  island  possessed  a  much  richer  fauna,  the  relics  of 
which  wo  see  in  the  isolated  birds  and  Mammalia  now 
inhabiting  it;  and  when  the  abundance  of  insectivorous 
creatui-cs,  rendered  some  unusual  means  of  escape  u 
necessity  for  the  large-winged  and  showy  butterflies.  It 
is  some  confirmation  of  this  view,  that  neither  the  very 
small  nor  the  very  obscurely  coloured  groups  of  butterflies 
have  elongated  wings,  nor  is  any  modification  perceptible 
in  those  strong-winged  groups  which  already  possess  gi*eat 
strength  and  rapidity  of  flight  These  were  already  suffi- 
ciently protected  fi*om  their  enemies,  and  did  not  require 
increased  power  of  escaping  from  them.  It  is  not  at  all 
clear,  what  eflect  the  peculiar  curvature  of  the  wings  has, 
in  modifying  flight. 

Another  curious  feature  in  the  zoology  of  Celebes  is 
also  worthy  of  attention.  I  allude  to  the  absence  of 
several  groups  which  are  found  on  both  sides  of  it,  in  the 
Indo-Malay  islands  as  ^ell  as  in  the  Moluccas ;  and  which 
thus  seem  to  be  unable,  from  some  unknown  cause,  to 
obtain  a  footing  in  the  intervening  island.  In  IWrds  we 
have  the  two  families  of  TodargidsB  and  Laniadu^,  whicli 
range  over  the  whole  Archipelago  and  into  Australia,  and 
which  yet  have  no  representative  in  Celebes.  The  genera 
Ceyx  among  Kingfishers,  Criniger  among  Thrushes,  Khipi- 
dura  among  Flycatchers,  Calornis  among  Starlings,  and 
Erythrura  among  Finches,  are  all  found  in  the  Moluccas 
as  well  as  in  lk)rneo  and  Java, — but  not  a  single  siKJcies 
belonging  to  any  one  of  them  is  found  in  Celebes.  Among 
insects,  the  large  genus  of  Rose-chafers,  Lomaptera,  is  found 
in  every  country  and  island  between  India  and  New  Guinea, 
except  Celebes,  This  unexpected  absence  of  many  groups, 
from  one  limited  district  in  the  very  centre  of  their  area  of 
distribution,  is  a  phenomenon  not  altogether  unique,  but, 
I  believe,  nowhere  so  well  marked  as  in  this  case ;  and  it 
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certainlj  adds  considerably  to  the  strange  character  of 
this  remarkable  island. 

The  anomalies  and  eccentricities  in  the  natural  history 
of  Celebes  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  sketch  in  this 
chapter,  all  point  to  an  origin  in  a  remote  antiquity.  The 
history  of  extinct  animals  teaches  us,  that  their  distribu- 
tion in  time  and  in  space  are  strikingly  similar.  The  rule 
is,  that  just  as  the  productions  of  adjacent  areas  usually 
resemble  each  other  closely,  so  do  the  productions  of 
successive  periods  in  the  same  area;  and  as  the  produc- 
tions of  remote  areas  generally  differ  widely,  so  do  the 
productions  of  the  same  area  at  remote  epochs.  We  are 
therefore  led  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  change  of 
species,  still  more  of  generic  and  of  family  form,  is  a 
itmttor  of  time.  Dut  time  may  liavo  led  to  a  cliango  of 
filKHiios  in  ohe  country,  while  in  another  the  forms  have 
boon  more  permanent,  or  the  change  may  have  gone  on  at 
<an  equal  rate  but  in  a  different  manner  in  both.  In 
either  case  the  amount  of  individuality  in  the  productions 
of  a  district,  will  be  to  some  extent  a  measure  of  the  time 
that  district  has  been  isolated  from  those  that  surround  \\f. 
Judged  by  this  standard,  Celebes  must  bo  one  of  the  oldest 
parta  of  the  Archipelago.  It  probably  dates  from  a  period 
not  only  anterior  to  that  when  Borneo,  Java,  and  Sumatra 
were  separated  from  the  continent,  but  from  that  still 
more  remote  epoch  when  the  land  that  now  constitutes 
these  islands  had  not  risen  above  the  ocean.  Such  an 
antiquity  is  necessary,  to  account  for  the  number  of 
animal  forms  it  possesses,  which  show  no  relation  to  those 
of  India  or  Australia,  but  rather  with  those  of  Africa ;  and 
we  are  led  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  there  having 
once  existed  a  continent  in  the  Indian  Ocean  which  might 
serve  as  a  bridge  to  connect  these  distant  countries.  Now 
it  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  existence  of  such  a  land  has 
been  already  thought  necessary,  to  accoimt  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  curious  Quadrumana  forming  the  family  of 
the  Lemurs.  These  have  their  metropolis  in  Madagascar, 
but  are  found  also  in  Africa,  in  Ceylon,  in  the  penin- 
sula of  India,  and  in  the  Malay  Arcliipelago  as  far  as 
Celebes,  which  is  its  furthest  eastern  limit  Dr.  Sclater 
has  proposed  for  the  hypothetical  continent  connecting 
these   distant    points,    and   whoso    former    existence    is 
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indicated  by  tlie  Moscarene  islands  and  the  Maldive  coral 
group,  the  name  of  Lemuria.  Whether  or  no  we  believe  in 
its  existence  in  the  exact  form  here  indicated,  the  student 
of  geographical  distribution  must  see  in  the  extraordinary 
and  isolated  productions  of  Celebes,  proofs  of  the  former 
existence  of  some  continent  from  whence  the  ancestors  of 
these  creatures,  and  of  many  other  intermediate  forms^ 
could  have  been  derived. 

In  this  short  sketch  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of 
the  Natural  Ilistory  of  Celebes,  I  have  been  obliged  to  enter 
much  into  details  that  I  fear  will  have  been  uninteresting  to 
tlie  general  reader,  but  unless  I  had  done  so  my  exposition 
would  have  lost  much  of  its  force  and  value.  It  is  by 
tliese  details  alone,  that  I  have  been  able  to  prove  the 
unusual  features  that  Celebes  presents  to  us.  Situated  in 
the  very  midst  of  an  Archipelago,  and  closely  hemmed  in 
on  every  side  by  islands  teeming  with  varied  forms  of  life, 
its  productions  have  yet  a  surprising  amount  of  indi- 
viduality. Willie  it  is  poor  in  the  actual  number  of  its 
species,  it  is  yet  wonderfully  rich  in  peculiar  forma ;  many 
of  which  are  singular  or  beautiful,  and  are  in  some  cases 
absolutely  unique  upon  the  globa  We  behold  here  the 
curious  phenomenon,  of  groups  of  insects  changing  their 
outline  in  a  similar  manner  when  compared  with  those  of 
surrounding  islands,  suggesting  some  common  cause  which 
never  8een)3  to  have  acted  elsewhere  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  Celebes,  therefore,  presents  us  with  a  most  striking 
example  of  the  interest  that  attaches  to  the  study  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  animals.  We  can  see  that 
their  present  distribution  upon  the  globe  is  the  result  of 
all  the  more  recent  changes  the  earth's  surface  has  under- 
gone; and  by  a  careful  study  of  the  phenomena  we  are 
sometimes  able  to  deduce  approximately  what  those  past 
changes'  must  have  been,  in  order  to  produce  the  distri- 
bution we  find  to  exist.  In  the  comparatively  simple  case 
of  the  Timor  group,  we  were  able  to  deduce  these  changes 
with  some  approach  to  certainty.  In  the  nmch  more 
complicated  case  of  Celebes  we  can  only  indicate  their 
general  nature,  since  we  now  see  the  result,  not  of  any 
single  or  recent  change  only,  but  of  a  whole  series  of 
the  later  revolutions  which  have  resulted  in  the  present 
distribution  of  land  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

BANDA. 

(drcbmbkr  1857,  mat  1859,  April  1861.) 

rpiIE  Dutch  mail  steamer  in  which  I  travelled  from 
-L  Maccwsar  to  Banda  and  Amboyna  was  a  roomy  and  com- 
fortable vessel,  although  it  would  only  go  six  miles  an  hour 
in  the  finest  weather.  As  there  were  but  three  passengers 
besides  myself,  we  had  abundance  of  room,  and  I  was  able 
to  enjoy  a  voyage  more  than  I  had  ever  done  befora  TJie 
•irrangcments  are  somewhat  did'crent  from  those  on  board 
English  or  Indian  steamers.  Tlicro  are  no  cabin  servants, 
as  eveiy  cabin  passenger  invariably  brings  his  own,  and 
the  ship's  stewards  attend  only  to  the  saloon  and  the 
eating  department  At  six  a.m.  a  cup  of  tea  or  coffee  is 
provided  for  those  who  like  it.  At  seven  to  eight  there  is 
a  light  breakfast  of  tea,  eggs,  sardines,  &c.  At  ten,  Madeira 
gin  and  bitters  are  brought  'on  deck  as  a  whet  for  the 
substantial  eleven  o'clock  breakfast,  which  differs  from 
a  dinner  only  in  the  absence  of  soup.  Cups  of  tea  and 
coflee  are  brought  round  at  three  p.m.  ;  bitters,  &c.  again 
at  five,  a  good  dinner  with  beer  and  claret  at  half-past  six, 
concluded  by  tea  and  coffee  at  eight.  Between  whiles 
beer  and  sodawater  are  supplied  when  called  for,  so  there 
is  no  lack  of  little  gostronomical  excitements  to  while 
away  tlio  tedium  of  a  sea  voyage. 

Our  first  stopping  place  was  Coupang,  at  the  west  end 
of  the  large  island  of  Timor.  We  then  coasted  along  that 
island  for  several  hundred  miles,  having  always  a  view 
of  hilly  ranges  covered  with  scanty  vegetation,  rising  ridge 
behind  ridge  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  thousand  feet 
Turning  off  towards  Banda  we  passed  Pulo-Cambing, 
Wetter,  and  Roma,  all  of  which  are  desolate  and  barren 
volcanic  islands,  almost  as  uninviting  as  Aden,  and  offer- 
ing a  stranoje  contrast  to  the  usual  verdure  and  luxuriance 
of  the  Archipelago.  In  two  days  more  we  reached  the 
volcanic  group  of  Banda,  covered  with  an  unusually  dense 
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and  brilliant  green  vegetation,  indicating  that  we  hod 
passed  beyond  the  range  of  the  liot  dry  winds  from  tho 
plains  of  Central  Australia.  Banda  is  a  lovely  little  spot^ 
its  three  islands  enclosing  a  secure  harbour  from  whence 
no  outlet  is  visible,  and  with  water  so  transparent,  that 
living  corals  and  even  the  minutest  objects  are  plainly 
seen  on  the  volcanic  sand  at  a  depth  of  seven  or  eight 
fathoms.  The  ever  smoking  volcano  rears  its  bare  cone 
on  one  side,  while  the  two  larger  islands  are  clothed  with 
vegetation  to  tho  summit  of  the  hills. 

Going  on  shore,  I  walked  up  a  pretty  path  which  loads 
to  the  highest  point  of  the  island  on  which  tho  town  is 
situated,  where  there  is  a  telegraph  station  and  a  magni- 
ficent view.  Below  lies  the  little  town,  with  its  neat  red- 
tiled  white  houses  and  the  thatched  cottages  of  the  natives, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  old  Portuguese  fort.  Beyond, 
about  half  a  mile  distant,  lies  the  larger  island  in  tlie 
shape  of  a  hoi-seshoe,  formed  of  a  range  of  abrupt  hills 
covered  with  line  forest  and  nutmeg  gardens ;  while  close 
opposite  the  town  is  the  volcano,  forming  a  nearly  perfect 
cone,  the  lower  part  only  covered  with  a  light  green  bushy 
vt^etatioa  On  its  north  side  the  outline  is  more  uneven, 
and  there  is  a  slight  hollow  or  chasm  about  one-fifth  of  tho 
way  down,  from  which  constantly  issue  two  columns  of 
smoke,  as  well  as  a  good  deal  from  the  rugged  surface 
around  and  from  some  spots  nearer  tlie  summit.  A  white 
elllorescence,  probably  sulphur,  is  tliickly  spread  over  the 
upper  part  of  tlie  mountain,  marked  by  the  narrow  black 
vertical  lines  of  water  gullies.  The  smoke  unites  as  it 
rises,  and  forms  a  den.«ie  cloud,  which  in  calm  damp  weather 
.si>reads  out  into  a  wide  canopy  hiding  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  At  night  ami  early  morning  it  often  rises  up 
straight  and  luavds  the  whole  outline  clear. 

It  is  only  when  actually  gazing  on  an  active  volcano 
that  one  can  fully  realize  its  awfulness  and  gmndeur. 
Whence  comes  that  inexhaustible  fire  whose  dense  and 
sulphureous  smoke  for  ever  issues  fix)m  this  bare  and  deso- 
late peak  ?  AV hence  the  mighty  forces  that  produced  that 
peak,  and  still  fi-om  time  to  time  exhibit  themselves  in  the 
earthquakes  that  always  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  volcanic 
vents?     The  knowledge  from  childhood,  of  the  fact  that 
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volcanoes  and  earthquakes  exist,  has  taken  away  somewhat 
of  the  strange  and  exceptional  character  that  really  belongs 
to  them.  The  inhabitant  of  most  parts  of  northern  Europe, 
sees  in  the  earth  the  emblem  of  stability  and  repose.  Uis 
whole  life-experience,  and  that  of  all  his  age  and  genera- 
tion, teaches  him  that  the  eartli  is  solid  and  firm,  that. its 
massive  rocks  may  contain  water  in  abimdance  but  never 
fire;  and  these  essential  characteristics  of  the  earth  are 
manifest  in  every  mountain  his  country  contains.  A 
volcano  is  a  fact  opposed  to  all  this  mass  of  experience,  a 
fact  of  so  aM'ful  a  character  that,  if  it  were  the  rule  instead 
of  the  exception,  it  would  make  the  earth  uninhabitable  ^ 
a  fact  so  strange  and  unaccountable  that  we  may  be  sure 
it  would  not  be  believed  on  any  liiiman  testimony,  if  pre- 
sented to  iLS  now  for  the  first  time,  as  a  natural  phenomenon 
happening  in  a  distant  country. 

The  summit  of  the  small  island  is  composed  of  a  highly 
crystalline  basalt;  lower  down  I  found  a  hard  stratified 
slaty  sandstone,  while  on  the  beach  are  huge  blocks  of  lava, 
and  scattered  masses  of  white  coralline  limestone.  The 
larger  island  has  coral  rock  to  a  height  of  three  or  four 
hundred  feet,  while  above  is  lava  and  basalt  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  this  little  group  of  four  islands  is 
the  fragment  of  a  larger  district  which  was  perhaps  once 
connected  with  Coram,  but  wJiich  was  separated  and 
broken  up  by  the  same  forces  which  formed  the  volcanic 
cone.  When  I  visited  the  larger  island  on  another  occa- 
sion, I  saw  a  considerable  tract  covered  with  large  forest 
trees,  dead,  but  still  standing.  This  was  a  record  of  the 
last  great  earthquake  only  two  years  ago,  when  the  sea 
broke  in  over  this  part  of  the  island  and  so  flooded  it  as  to 
destroy  the  vegetation  on  all  the  low  lands.  Almost  evqry  . 
year  there  is  an  earthquake  here,  and  at  intervals  of  a  few 
years  very  severe  ones,  which  throw  down  houses  and 
carry  ships  out  of  the  harbour  bodily  into  the  streets. 

Notwithstanding  the  losses  incurred  by  these  terrific 
visitations,  and  the  small  size  and  isolated  position  of 
these  little  islands,  they  have  been  and  still  are  of  con- 
siderable value  to  the  Dutch  Goveniinciit,  as  the  chief 
nutmeg-garden  in  the  world.  Almost  the  whole  surface 
is  planted  with  nutmegs,  grown  under  the  shade  of  lofty 
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Eanary  trees  (Kanarium  coniinuno).  Tlic  light  volcanic 
soil,  Uie  shado,  and  the  excessive  moisture  of  these  islandS) 
where  it  rains  more  or  less  every  month  in  the  year,  seem 
exactly  to  suit  the  nutmeg-tree,  which  requires  no  manure 
and  scarcely  any  attention.  All  the  year  round  flowers 
and  ripe  fruit  are  to  be  found,  and  none  of  those  diseases 
occur  which  under  a  forced  and  unnatural  system  of  cul- 
tivation have  ruined  the  nutmeg  planters  of  Singapore 
and  Penang. 

Few  cultivated  plants  are  more  beautiful  than  nutm^- 
troes.  They  are  handsomely  shaped  and  glossy-leaved, 
growing  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  fee^  and  bearing 
small  yellowish  flowers.  The  fruit  is  the  size  and  colour 
of  a  peach,  but  rather  oval  It  is  of  a  tough  fleshy  con- 
sistence, but  when  ripe  splits  open,  and  shows  the  dark- 
brown  nut  within,  covered  with  the  crimson  mace,  and  is 
then  a  most  beautiful  object  Within  the  thin  hard  shell 
of  the  nut  is  the  seed,  which  is  the  nutmeg  of  commerce. 
The  nuts  are  eaten  by  the  large  pigeons  of  Banda,  which 
digest  the  mace  but  cast  up  the  nut  with  its  seed  un- 
injured. 

The  nutmeg  trade  has  hitherto  been  a  strict  monopoly 
of  the  Dutch  Government ;  but  since  leaving  the  country 
I  believe  tliat  this  monopoly  has  been  partially  or  wholly 
discontinued,  a  i)roceoding  which  appears  exceedingly  in 
judioious  and  qnitc  unnecessary.  There  are  casus  in 
which  monopolies  are  perfectly  justifiable,  and  I  believe 
this  to  be  one  of  them.  A  small  country  like  Holland, 
cannot  afford  to  keep  distant  and  expensive  colonies  at  a 
loss ;  and  having  possession  of  a  very  small  island  where 
a  vduable  product,  not  a  ruccssary  of  life^  can  be  obtained 
at  little  cost,  it  is  almost,  the  duty  of  the  state  to  mono- 
polise it.  No  injury  is  done  thereby  to  any  one,  but  a 
great  benefit  is  conferred  on  the  whole  population  of  Hol- 
land and  its  do])endencies,  since  the  produce  of  ilio  state 
monopolies  saves  them  from  the  weight  of  a  heavy  taxa- 
tion. Had  the  Government  not  kept  the  nutmeg  trade  of 
l^anda  in  its  own  hands,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  of 
the  islands  would  long  ago  have  become  the  property  of 
one  or  more  large  capitalists.  The  monopoly  would  have 
been  almost  the  same,  since  no  known  spot  on  the  globe 
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can  produce  nutmegs  so  cheaply  as  Banda,  but  the  profits 
of  the  monopoly  would  have  gone  to  a  few  individuals 
instead  of  to  the  nation.  As  an  illustration  of  how  a  state 
monopoly  may  become  a  state  duty,  let  us  suppose  that  no 
gold  existed  in  Australia,  but  that  it  had  been  found  in 
immense  quantities  by  one  of  out  sliips  in  some  small  and 
barren  island.  In  this  case  it  would  plainly  become  the 
duty  of  the  state  to  keep  and  work  the  mines  for  the 
public  benefit,  since  by  doing  so,  the  gain  would  be  fairly 
divided  among  the  whole  population  by  decrease  of  taxa- 
tion ;  whereas  by  leaving  it  open  to  free  trade  while  merely 
keeping  the  government  of  the  island,  wo  sliould  certainly 
produce  enormous  evils  during  the  first  struggle  for  the 
precious  metal,  and  should  ultimately  subside  into  the 
monopoly  of  some  wealthy  individual  or  great  company, 
whose  enormous  revenue  would  not  equally  benefit  the 
community.  The  nutmegs  of  Banda  and  the  tin  of  Banca 
are  to  some  extent  parallel  cases  to  this  supposititious 
one,  and  I  believe  the  Dutch  Government  will  act  most 
unwisely  if  they  give  up  their  monopoly. 

Even  the  destruction  of  the  nutmeg  and  clove  trees  in 
many  islands,  in  order  to  restrict  their  cultivation  to  one  or 
two  where  the  monopoly  could  be  easily  guarded,  usually 
made  the  theme  of  so  much  virtuous  indmnation  against 
the  Dutch,  may  be  defended  on  similar  principles,  and  is 
certainly  not  nearly  so  bad  as  many  monopolies  we  our- 
selves have  till  very  recently  maintained  Nutmegs  and 
doves  are  not  necessaries  of  life ;  they  are  not  even  used 
as  spices  by  the  natives  of  the  Moluccas,  and  no  one  was 
materially  or  permanently  injured  by  the  destruction  of 
the  trees,  since  there  are  a  hundred  other  products  that  can 
be  grown  in  the  same  islands,  equally  valuable  and  far 
more  beneficial  in  a  social'  point  of  view.  It  is  a  case 
exactly  parallel  to  our  prohibition  of  the  growth  of  tobacco 
in  England,  for  fiscal  purposes,  and  is,  morally  and  economi- 
cally, neither  better  nor  worse.  The  salt  monopoly  which 
we  so  long  maintained  in  India  was  mach  worse.  As  long 
as  we  keep  up  a  system  of  excise  and  customs  on  articles 
of  daily  use,  which  requires  an  elaborate  array  of  oflTicers 
and  coastguards  to  carry  into  eiTcct,  and  which  creates  a 
number  of  purely  legal  crimes,  it  is  the  height  of  at;sardity 
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for  lis  to  affect  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch, 
who  carried  out  a  much  more  justifiable,  less  hurtful,  and 
more  profitable  system  in  their  Ea«^tem  possessions.  I 
challenge  objectors  to  point  out  any  physical  or  moral  evils 
that  liave  actually  resulted  from  the  action  of  the  Dutch 
(government  in  this  matter;  whereas  such  evils  are  the 
admitted  results  of  every  one  of  our  monopolies  and  restric* 
tions.  Tlie  conditions  of  the  two  experiments  are  totally 
different.  The  true  "political  economy"  of  a  higher,  when 
governing  a  lower  race,  has  never  yet  been  worked  out 
The  application  of  our  "political  economy"  to  such  cases 
invariably  results  in  the  extinction  or  degradation,  of  the 
lower  race ;  whence  we  may  consider  it  probable  that  one 
of  the  necessaiy  conditions  of  its  truth  is,  the  approxi- 
mate mental  and  social  unity  of  the  society  in  which  it  is 
applied.  I  shall  again  refer  to  this  subject  in  my  chapter 
on  I'ernate,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  old  spice- 
islands. 

The  natives  of  Banda  are  very  much  mixed,  and  it  is 
probable  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  population  are 
mongrels,  in  various  degrees  of  Malay,  Papuan,  Arab, 
Portuguese,  and  Dutch.  The  first  two  form  the  basis  of 
the  larger  portion,  and  the  dark  skins,  pronounced  features, 
and  more  or  less  frizzly  hair  of  the  Papuans  preponderates. 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  aborigines  of  Banda 
wore  Papuans,  and  a  portion  of  them  still  exists  in  the 
K(S  islands,  whore  tlioy  emigrated  when  the  Portuguoso 
iirst  took  possession  of  their  native  island.  It  is  such 
people  as  these  that  are  often  looked  upon  as  transitional 
loriiis  between  two  very  distinct  races,  like  the  Malays 
and  Papuans,  whereas  they  are  only  examples  of  inter- 
mixture. 

The  animal  productions  of  Banda,  though  very  few,  are 
interesting.  The  islands  have  perhaps  no  truly  indigenous 
Mammalia  but  bats.  The  deer  of  the  Moluccas  and  the 
pig  have  probably  been  introduced.  A  species  of  Cuscus 
or  Eastern  opossum  is  also  found  at  Banda,  and  this  may 
be  truly  indigenous  in  the  sense  of  not  having  been 
introduced  by  man.  Of  birds,  during  my  three  visits  of 
one  or  two  days  each,  I  collected  eight  kinds,  and  the 
Dutch  ooUectors  have  added    a  few  others.     The  most 
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remarkable  is  a  fine  and  very  handsome  fruit-pigeon, 
Garpophaga  concinna,  which  feeds  upon  the  nutmegs,  or 
rather  on  the  mace,  and  whose  loud  booming  note  is  to  be 
continually  heard.  This  bird  is  found  in  the  K£  and 
Matabello  islands  to  well  as  Banda,  but  not  in  Ceram  or 
any  of  the  larger  islands,  which  are  inhabited  by  allied 
but  very  distinct  species.  A  beautiful  small  fhiit-dovo, 
Ptilonopus  diadomatua,  is  also  peculiar  to  Banda, 
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AMBOTHA. 
(dbobxbbe  1857,  ootodee  1850,  fxbeuaet  1890.) 

TWENTY  hours  from  Banda  brought  us  to  Amlwyna, 
the  capital  of  the  Moluccas,  and  one  of  the  oldest 
European  settlements  in  the  East  The  island  cr^risisfai  of 
two  peninsulas,  so  nearly  divided  by  inlets  of  the  sea,  as 
to  leave  only  a  sandy  isthmus  about  a  mile  wi^le  n^i  thcif 
eastern  extremity.  The  western  inlet  is  several  miles  long 
and  forms  a  fine  harbour,  on  the  southern  side  of  which  is 
sitoated  the  town  of  Amboyna.  I  had  a  letter  of  intro- 
daction  to  Dr.  Mohnike,  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
Moluccas,  a  German  and  a  naturalist  I  fouml  tliai  ha 
could  write  and  read  English,  but  could  not  speak  it,  being 
like  myself  a  bad  linguist ;  so  we  had  to  use  French  as  a 
medium  of  conununication.  He  kindly  oflere^l  me  a  room 
during  my  stay  in  Amboyna,  and  intrriduee^l  me  to  bis 
junior.  Dr.  Doleschall,  a  Hungarian  and  alvi  an  ent^r- 
mologist  He  was  an  intelligent  and  mo*t  amiable  J^mnn 
man,  but  I  was  •hock^<J  to  find  that  he  was  drtng  of  O'/ri' 
sumption,  thotigh  still  able  to  y^^nm  tlie  AnX\«A  *A  his 
oflBoe:  In  the  evening  mr  hoft  t/x>k  me  to  the  r^/Jiinice 
of  the  Governor,  Mr.  ^ioi'lrfunn,  who  r^isceired  me  in  % 
most  kind  and  r.ftiA\^  r.'iAnnef,  and  fAi^ct^A  r/je  ^jfyery 
aaRStance     The   tcnm  of   Arriljoyoa   conrists  #/f  a  few 
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business  streets,  and  a  number  of  roads  set  out  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  bordered  by  hedges  of  flowering 
shrubs,  and  enclosing  country  houses  and  huts  embosomed 
in  palms  and  fruit  treea  Hills  and  mountains  form  the 
badcground  in  almost  every  direction,  and  there  are  few 
places  more  enjoyable  for  a  morning  or  evening  stroll,  than 
these  sandy  roads  and  shady  lanes  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
ancient  city  of  Amboyna. 

There  are  no  active  volcanoes  in  the  island,  nor  is  it 
now  subject  to  frequent  earthquakes,  although  very 
severe  ones  have  occurred  and  may  be  expected  again. 
Mr.  William  Funnell,  in  his  voyage  with  Dampier  to  the 
South  Seas  in  1705,  says:  "Whilst  we  were  here,  (at 
Amboyna)  wo  had  a  great  eartliquako,  which  continued 
two  days,  in  which  time  it  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief; 
for  the  ground  burst  open  in  many  places,  and  swallowed 
up  several  houses  and  whole  families.  Several  of  the  people 
were  dug  out  again,  but  most  of  thorn  dead,  and  many  had 
their  legs  or  arms  broken  by  the  fall  of  the  houses.  The 
castle  walls  were  rent  asunder  in  several  places,  and  we 
thought  that  it  and  all  the  houses  would  have  fallen  down. 
The  ground  where  we  were  swelled  like  a  wave  in  the  sea, 
but  near  us  we  had  no  hurt  done."  There  are  also 
numerous  records  of  eruptions  of  a  volcano  on  the  west 
side  of  the  island.  In  1674  an  eruption  destroyed  a 
village.  In  1694  there  was  another  eruption.  In  1797 
much  vapour  and  heat  was  emitted.  Other  eruptions 
occurred  in  1816  and  1820,  and  in  1824  a  new  crater  is 
said  to  have  been  formed.  Tet  so  capricious  is  the  action 
ofthese  subterranean  fires,  that  since  the  last-named  epoch 
all  eruptive  symptoms  have  so  completely  ceased,  that  I 
was  assured  by  many  of  the  most  intelligent  European 
inhabitants  of  Amboyna,  that  they  had  never  heard  of  any 
such  thing  as  a  volcano  on  the  island. 

During  the  few  days  that  elapsed  before  I  could  make 
arrangements  to  visit  the  interior,  I  enjoyed  myself  much 
in  the  society  of  the  two  doctors,  both  amiable  and  well- 
educated  men,  and  both  enthusiastic  entomologists,  though 
obliged  to  increase  their  coUections  almost  entirely  by 
means  of  native  collectors.  Dr.  Doleschall  studied  chiefly 
the  flies  and  spiders,  but  also  collected  buttei-flies  and 
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moths,  and  in  his  boxes  I  saw  grand  specimens  of  tlie 
emerald  Omithoptera  priamus  and  the  azure  Papilio 
ulysses,  with  many  more  of  the  superb  butterflies  of  tliis 
rich  island.  Dr.  Mohnike  confined  himself  chiefly  to  the 
beetles,  and  had  formed  a  magnificent  collection  during 
many  years'  residence  in  Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Japan, 
and  Amboyna.  The  Japanese  collection  was  especially 
interesting,  containing  both  the  fine  Carabi  of  northern 
countries  and  the  gorgeous  Buprestidas  and  Longicorns  of 
the  tropics.  The  doctor  made  tlie  voyage  to  Jeddo  by 
land  from  Nagasaki,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
character,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  people  of  Japan, 
and  with  the  geology,  physical  features,  and  natural 
history  of  the  country.  Ho  showed  me  collections  of 
cheap  woodcuts  printed  in  colours,  which  are  sold  at  less 
than  a  farthing  each,  and  comprise  an  endless  variety  of 
sketches  of  Japanese  scenery  and  manners.  Thougli  rude, 
they  are  very  characteristic,  and  often  exhibit  touches  of 
great  humour.  He  also  possesses  a  large  collection  of 
coloured  sketches  of  the  plants  of  Japan,  made  by  a 
Japanese  lady,  which  are  the  most  masterly  things  I  have 
ever  seen.  Every  stem,  twig,  and  leaf  is  produced  by 
single  touches  of  the  brush,  the  character  and  perspective 
of  very  complicated  plants  being  admirably  given,  and  tlie 
articulations  of  stem  and  leaves  shown  in  a  most  scientific 
manner. 

Having  made  arrangements  to  stay  for  three  weeks  at  a 
small  hut,  on  a  newly  cleared  plantation  in  the  interior  of 
the  northern  half  of  the  island,  I  with  some  difficulty 
obtained  a  boat  and  men  to  take  me  across  the  water; 
for  the  Amboynese  are  dreadfully  lazy.  Passing  up  the 
harbour,  in  appearance  like  a  fine  river,  the  clearness  of 
the  water  afforded  me  one  of  the  most  astonishing  and 
beautiful  sights  I  have  ever  behekl  The  bottom  was 
absolutely  hidden  by  a  continuous  series  of  corals,  sponges, 
actinia),  and  other  marine  productions,  of  magniliceut 
dimensions,  varied  forms,  and  brilliant  colours.  Tlie  depth 
varied  from  about  twenty  to  fifty  feet,  and  the  bottom  was 
very  uneven,  rocks  and  chasms  and  little  hills  and  valleys, 
offering  a  variety  of  stations  for  the  growth  of  these  animal 
forests.    In  and  out  among  them,  moved  numbers  of  blue 
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and  red  aud  yellow  fishes,  spotted  and  banded  and  striped 
in  the  most  striking  manner,  while  great  orange  or  rosy 
transparent  medusae  floated  along  near  the  surface.  It  was 
a  sight  to  gaze  at  for  hours,  and  no  description  can  do  jus- 
tice to  its  surpassing  beauty  and  interest  For  once,  the 
reality  exceeded  the  most  glowing  accounts  I  had  ever 
read  of  the  wonders  of  a  coral  sea.  There  is  perhaps  nu 
spot  in  the  world  richer  in  marine  productions,  corals, 
shells  and  fishes,  than  the  harbour  of  j&mboyna. 

From  the  north  side  of  the  harbour,  a  good  broad  path 
passes  through  swamp  clearing  and  forest,  over  hill  and 
valley,  to  the  farther  side  of  the  island;  the  coralline 
rock  constantly  protruding  through  the  deep  red  earth 
which  fills  all  the  hollows,  and  is  more  or  less  spread  over 
the  plains  and  hill-sides.  The  furcst  vegetation  is  lioro 
of  the  most  luxuriant  character ;  ferns  aiiu  palms  abound, 
and  the  climbing  rattans  were  more  abundant  thau  I  had 
ever  seen  them,  forming  tangled  festoons  over  almost 
every  large  forest  tree.  The  cottage  I  was  to  occupy  was 
situated  in  a  large  clearing  of  about  a  hundred  acres,  part 
of  which  was  alreadv  planted  with  young  cacao-ti-ecs  and 
])lantaius  to  shade  them,  while  the  rest  was  covered  with 
d<>ad  and  half-burnt  forest  trees ;  and  on  one  side  there 
was  a  tract  where  the  trees  had  Ikou  rocentlv  felled  and 
were  not  yet  burnt  The  path  by  which  1  liad  arrived 
continued  along  one  side  of  this  clearing,  and  then  again 
entering  the  virgin  forest  passed  over  hill  and  dale  to  the 
northern  side  of  the  island. 

My  abode  was  merely  a  little  thatched  hut,  consisting 
of  an  open  verandah  in  front  and  a  small  dark  sleeping- 
room  behind.  It  was  raised  about  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  was  reached  by  rude  steps  to  the  centre  of 
the  verandah.  The  walls  and  fioor  were  of  bamboo, 
and  it  contained  a  table,  two  bamboo  chairs,  and  a  couch. 
Here  I  soon  made  myself  comfortable,  and  set  to  work 
hunting  for  insects  among  the  more  recently  felled 
timber,  which  swarmed  with  fine  Curculionidce,  Longi- 
coms,  and  Buprestidoe,  most  of  them  remarkable  for 
their  elegant  forms  or  brilliant  colours,  and  almost  all 
entirely  new  to  me.  Only  the  entomologist  can  appreciate 
the  delight  with  which  I  hunted  about  for  hours  in  the 
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hot  sunshine,  among  the  branches  and  twigs  and  bark  of 
the  fallen  trees,  every  few  minutes  securing  insects  which 
were  at  that  time  almost  all  rare  or  new  to  European 
collections. 

In  the  shady  forest  paths  were  many  fine  butterflies, 
most  conspicuous  among  which  was  the  sUning  blue  Papilio 
ulysses,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  tribe.  Though  at  that 
time  so  rare  in  Europe,  I  found  it  absolutely  common  in 
Amboyna,  though  not  easy  to  obtain  in  fine  condition,  a 
large  number  of  the  specimens  being  found  when  captured 
to  have  the  wings  torn  or  broken.  It  flies  with  a  rather 
weak  undulating  motion,  and  from  its  large  size,  its  tailed 
wings  and  brilliant  colour,  is  one  of  the  most  tropical- 
looking  insects  the  naturalist  can  gaze  upon. 

There  is  a  remarkable  contrast  between  the  beetles  of 
Amboyna  and  those  of  Macassar,  the  latter  generally  small 
and  obscure,  the  former  large  and  brilliant  On  the  whole, 
the  insects  here  most  resemble  those  of  the  Aru  islands, 
but  they  are  almost  always  of  distinct  species,  and  when 
they  arc  most  nearly  allied  to  each  other  the  species  of 
Amboyna  are  of  larger  size  and  more  brilliant  colours, 
so  that  one  might  be  led  to  conclude  that,  in  passing  east 
and  west  into  a  less  favourable  soil  and  climate,  they  had 
degenerated  into  less  striking  forms. 

Of  an  evening  I  generally  sat  reading  in  the  verandah, 
ready  to  cupluio  any  insects  that  were  attracted  to  the 
light.  One  night  about  nine  o'clock,  I  heaixl  a  curious 
noise  and  rustling  overhead,  as  if  some  heavy  animal  were 
crawling  slowly  over  the  thatch.  The  noise  soon  ceased, 
and  I  thought  no  more  about  it  and  went  to  bed  soon 
afterwards.  The  next  afternoon  just  before  dinner,  being 
rather  tired  with  my  day's  work,  I  was  lying  on  the 
couch  with  a  book  in  my  hand,  when  gazing  upwards  I 
saw  a  large  mass  of  something  overhead  which  I  had  not 
noticed  before.  Looking  more  carefully  I  could  see  yellow 
and  black  marks,  and  thought  it  must  bo  a  tortoise-shell 
put  up  there  out  of  the  way  between  the  ridge-polo  and 
the  roof.  Continuing  to  gaze,  it  suddenly  resolved  itself 
into  a  large  snake,  compactly  coiled  up  in  a  kind  of  knot ; 
and  I  could  detect  his  head  and  his  bright  eyes  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  folds.     The  noise  of  the  evening  before 
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was  now  explainecL  A  python  had  climbed  up  one  of  the 
posts  of  the  house,  and  had  made  his  way  under  the  thatch 
within  a  yard  of  my  head,  and  taken  up  a  comfortable 
position,  in  the  roof — and  I  had  slept  soundly  all  night 
directly  imd^  him. 

I  called  to  my  two  boys  wlio  were  skinning  birds  bdow 
and  said/' Here's  a  bi^  snake  in  the  roof;"  but  as  soon 
as  I  had  shown  it  to  them  they  rushed  out  of  the  house 
and  begged  me  to  come  out  directly.  Finding  they 
were  too  much  afraid  to  do  anything,  we  called  some  of 
the  labourers  in  the  plantation,  and  soon  had  half  a 
dozen  men  in  consultation  outside.  One  of  these,  a  native 
of  Bouru,  where  there  are  a  great  many  snakes,  said  he 
would  get  Tiim  out,  and  proceeded  to  work  in  a  business- 
like 'manner.  He  made  a  strong  noose  of  rattan,  and 
with  a  lon^  pole  in  the  other  hand  poked  at  the  snake, 
who  then  began  slowly  to  uncoil  itseE  He  then  man- 
aged to  slip  the  noose  over  its  head,  and  getting  it  well 
on  to  the  body,  dragged  the  animal  down.  There  was  a 
great  scuffle  as  the  snake .  coiled  round  the  chairs  and 
posts  to  resist  his  enemy,  but  at  length  the  man  caught 
bold  of  its  tail,  rushed  out  of  the  house  (running  so 
quick  that  the  creature  seemed  quite  confounded),  and 
tried  to  strike  its  head  against  a  tree.  He  missed  however, 
and  let  go,  and  the  snake  got  under  a  dead  trunk  close  by. 
It  was  again  poked  out,  and  again  the  Bouru  man  caught 
hold  of  its  tail,  and  running  away  quickly  dashed  its  head 
with  a  swing  against  a  tree,  and  it  was  then  easily  killed 
with  a  hatchet  It  was  about  twelve  feet  long  and  very 
thick,  capable  of  doing  much  mischief  and  of  swallowing 
a  dog  or  a  child. 

I  did  not  get  a  great  many  birds  here.  The  most  re- 
markable were  the  fine  crimson  lory,  Eos  rubra — a  brush- 
tongued  parroquet  of  a  vivid  crimson  colour,  which  was 
very  abundant.  .  Large  flocks  of  them  came  about  the 
plantation,  and  formed  a  magnificent  object  when  they 
settled  down  upon  some  flowering  tree,  on  the  nectar  of 
which  lories  feed.  I  also  obtained  one  or  two  specimens 
of  the  fine  racquet-tailed  kingfisher  of  Amboyna,  Tany- 
siptera  nais,  one  of  the  most  singular  and  beautiful  of  that 
beautiful  family.     These  birds  (jUflcr  from  all  other  king- 
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azure  bla&  The  tail  is  white,  with  the  featiien  nanowlpr 
Uue-edged,  bat  the  narrow  part  of  the  bng  feathers  is 
rich  blue  This  was  an  entirely  new  species,  and  has  been 
wen  named  after  an  ocean  goddess,  by  Mr.  O.  R  Graj. 

On  Christmas  eve  I  returned  to  Amb^i^na,  where  I 
stayed  about  ten  days  with  my  kind  friend  Dr.  Mohnika 
Considering  that  I  had  been  away  only  twenty  days,  and 
that  on  five  or  six  of  those  I  was  prevented  doing  any- 
thing by  wet  weather  and  slight  attacks  of  fever,  I  had 
made  a  very  nice  collection  of  insects,  comprising  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  large  and  brilliant  species  than  I  had 
ever  before  obtained  in  so  short  a  time.  Of  the  beautiful 
metallic  BuprestidsB  I  had  about  a  dozen  handsome  species, 
yet  in  the  cbctor's  collection  I  observed  four  or  five  more 
very  fine  ones,  so  that  Amboyna  is  unusually  rich  in  this 
elegant  group. 

During  my  stay  here  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing 
how  Europeans  live  in  the  Dutch  colonies,  where  they 
have  adopted  customs  far  more  in  accordance  with  the 
dimate  than  we  have  done  in  our  tropical  possessions. 
Almost  all  business  is  transacteil  in  the  morning  between 
the  houTB  of  seven  and  twelve,  tlie  afternoon  being  given 
up  to  repose,  and  the  evening  to  visiting.  When  in  the 
hmise  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  even  at  dinner, 
they  use  a  loose  cotton  dress,  only  putting  on  a  suit  of  thin 
European-made  clothes,  for  out  of  doors  and  evening  wear. 
They  often  walk  about  after  sunset  bareheaded,  reserving 
the  black  hat  for  visits  of  ceremony.  Life  is  thus  made 
&r  more  agreeable,  and  the  fatigue  and  discomfort  in- 
cident to  the  climate  greatly  diminished  Christrnas  day 
is  not  made  much  of,  but  on  Kew  Tear's  day  ofljcial  and 
oom^imentary  visits  are  paid,  and  about  sunset  we  went 
to  the  Governor's,  where  a  lai^e  party  of  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen were  assembled.  Tea  and  coffee  were  handed 
round,  as  is  almost  universal  during  a  visit,  as  well 
as  cigars,  for  on  no  occasion  is  smoking  prohibiu^i  in 
Dutch  colonies,  cigars  being  generally  lijj^bted  before  the 
cloth  is  withdrawn  at  dinner,  even  thou^  lialf  the 
company  are  ladif;s.  I  here  saw  for  the  first  time  the 
rare  black  lory  fr^m  New  Guinea,  Clialc'ipitta  atra. 
Hie  plumage  i^  ralL^i^r  glossy,  and  slightly  tinged  with 
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yellowish  and  purple,  the  bill  and  feet  being  entirely 
black. 

The  native  Amboynese  who  reside  in  the  city  are  a 
strange  half-civilized  half-savage  lazy  people,  who  seem 
to  be  a  mixture  of  at  least  three  races,  Portuguese,  Malay, 
and  Papuan  or  Ceramese,  with  an  occasional  cross  of 
Chinese  or  Dutch.  The  Portuguese  element  decidedly 
predominates  in  the  old  Christian  population,  as  indicated 
by  features,  habits,  and  the  retention  of  many  Portuguese 
words  in  the  Malay,  which  is  now  their  language.  They 
have  a  peculiar  style  of  dress  which  they  wear  among 
themselves,  a  close-fitting  white  shirt  with  black  trousers, 
and  a  black  frock  or  upper  shirt  The  women  seem  to 
prefer  a  dress  entirely  black.  On  festivals  and  state 
occasions  they  adopt  the  swallow-tail  coat,  chimney- 
pot hat,  and  their  accompaniments,  displaying  all  the 
absurdity  of  our  European  fashionable  dress.  Though 
now  Protestants,  they  preserve  at  feasts  and  weddings  the 
processions  and  music  of  the  Catholic  Church,  cunously 
mixed  up  with  the  gongs  and  dances  of  the  aborigines  of 
the  country.  Their  language  has  still  much  more  Por- 
tuguese than  Dutch  in  it,  although  they  have  been  in  close 
communication  with  the  latter  nation  for  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years ;  even  many  names  of  birds,  trees 
and  other  natural  objects,  as  well  as  many  domestic  terms, 
being  phiinly  rortugueso.^  This  people  seems  to  have  had 
a  nuirvellous  power  of  colonization,  and  a  capacity  for 
impressing  their  national  characteristics  on  every  country 
they  conquered,  or  in  which  they  effected  a  merely  tem- 
porary settlement.  In  a  suburb  of  Amboyna  there  is  a 
village  of  aboriginal  Malays  who  are  Mahometans,  and 
who  speak  a  peculiar  language  allied  to  those  of  Ceram,  as 
well  as  Malay.  They  are  chiefly  fishermen,  and  are  said 
to  bo  both  more  industrious  and  more  honest  than  the 
native  Christians. 

^  Tho  fullowiiig  aro  a  fow  of  the  Portugitose  wonls  in  common  use  by 
tho  Maluy-spoaking  natives  of  Amboyna  and  the  other  Molucca  islands  : 
Pombo  (pi^on);  milo  (maize);  testa  (forehead);  horas  (hours);  alfinete 
(pin);  cadeira  (chair);  len^o  (handkerchief);  fresco  (cool);  trigo  (flour); 
soDO  (sleep) ;  familia  (family) ;  histori  (talk) ;  yosse  (you) ;  mesmo 
(even) ;  cufihado  (brother-in-law) ;  senhor  (sir) ;  nyora  for  signora 
(madam). — None  of  them,  however,  have  the  least  notion  that  these 
wcrds  belong  to  a  European  language. 
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I  went  on  Sunday,  by  invitation,  to  see  a  collection  of 
shells  and  fish  made  b^  a  gentleman  of  Amboyna.  The 
fishes  are  perhaps  unnvalled  for  variety  and  beauty  by 
those  of  any  one  spot  on  the  earth.  The  celebrated  Dutch 
ichthyologist,  Dr.  Bleekef,  has  given  a  catalogue  of  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  species  found  at  Amboyna^  a  numl)cr 
almost  equal  to  those  of  all  the  seas  and  rivers  of  Europe. 
A  large  proportion  of  them  are  of  the  most  brilliant  colours, 
being  marked  with  bands  and  spots  of  tlio  purest  yellows, 
reds,  and  blues ;  while  their  forms  present  all  that  strange 
and  endless  variety  so  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ocean.  The  shells  are  also  very  numerous,  and  com- 
prise a  number  of  the  finest  species  in  the  world.  The 
Mactras  and  Ostreas  in  particular  struck  me  by  tlic  variety 
and  beauty  of  their  colours.  Sliolls  have  long  boon  an 
object  of  traflic  in  Amboyna;  many  of  the  natives  g(3t  their 
living  by  collecting  and  cleaning  them,  and  almost  every 
visitor  takes  away  a  small  collection.  The  result  is  that 
many  of  the  commoner  sorts  have  lost  all  value  in  the  eyes 
of  the  amateur,  numbers  of  the  handsome  but  very  common 
cones,  cowries,  and  olives  sold  in  the  streets  of  London  for 
a  penny  each,  being  natives  of  the  diBtant  isle  of  Amboyna, 
where  they  cannot  be  bought  so  cheaply.  The  fishes  in 
the  collection  were  all  well  preserved  in  clear  spirit  in 
hundreds  of  glass  jars,  and  the  shells  were  arranged  in 
large  shallow  pith  boxes  lined  with  paper,  every  specimen 
being  fastened  down  with  thread  I  roughly  estimated  that 
there  were  nearly  a  thousand  different  kinds  of  shells,  and 
perhaps  ten  thousand  specimens,  while  the  collection  of 
Amboyna  fishes  was  nearly  perfect 

On  the  4th  of  Januaiy  I  left  Amboyna  for  Temate ;  but 
two  years  later,  in  October  1859,  I  again  visited  it  after 
my  residence  in  Menado,  and  stayed  a  month  in  the  town 
in  a  small  house  which  I  hired  for  the  sake  of  assorting 
and  packing  up  a  large  and  varied  collection  which  1 
had  brought  with  me  from  North  Celebes,  Temate,  and 
Oilolo.  I  was  obliged  to  do  this  because  the  mail-steamer 
would  have  come  the  following  month  by  way  of  Amboyna 
to  Temate,  and  I  should  have  been  delayed  two  months 
before  I  could  have  reached  the  former  place.    I  then  paid 
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my  first  visit  to  Ceram,  and  on  returning  to  prepare  for 
my  second  more  complete  exploration  of  that  island,  I 
stayed  (mucli  against  my  will)  two  months  at  Paso,  on 
the  isthmus  which  connects  the  two  portions  of  the  island 
of  Amboyna.  This  village  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  isthmus,  on  sandy  ground,  with  a  very  pleasant  view 
over  the  sea  to  the  island  of  Hanika.  On  the  Amboyna 
side  of  the  isthmus  there  is  a  small  river  which  has  been 
continued  by  a  shallow  canal  to  within  thirty  yards  of 
hidi-water  mark  on  the  other  sida  Across  this  small 
space,  which  is  sandy  and  but  slightly  elevated,  all  small 
lK)ats  and  praus  can  be  easily  dragged,  and  all  the  smaller 
traffic  from  Ceram  and  the  islands  of  Sapania  and  Hardka, 
passes  through  Paso.  The  canal  is  not  continued  quite 
through,  merely  because  every  spring-tide  would  throw 
up  just  such  a  sand-bank  as  now  exists. 

I  had  been  informed  that  the  fine  butterfly  Omithoptera 
priamus  was  plentiful  here,  as  well  as  the  racquet-tailed 
kingfisher  and  the  ring-necked  lory.  I  found,  however, 
that  I  had  missed  the  time  for  the  former;  and  birds  of 
all  kinds  were  very  scarce,  although  I  obtained  a  few  good 
ones,  including  one  or  two  of  the  above-mentioned  rarities. 
.  I  was  much  pleased  to  get  here  the  fine  long-armed  chafer, 
Euchirus  loiigimanus.  This  extraordinary  insect  is  rarely 
or  never  captured  except  when  it  comes  to  drink  the  sap  of 
tlie  sugar  palms,  where  it  is  found  by  the  natives  when 
they  go  early  in  the  morning  to  take  away  the  bamboos 
which  have  been  filled  during  the  night.  For  some  time 
one  or  two  were  brought  me  every  day,  generally  alive. 
They  are  sluggish  insecta,  and  pull  themselvus  lazily  along 
by  means  of  their  immense  fore-legs.  A  figure  of  this 
and  other  Moluccan  beetles  is  given  in  the  27th  chapter  of 
this  work. 

I  was  kept  at  Paso  by  an  inflammatory  eruption,  brought 
on  by  the  constant  attacks  of  small  acari  like  harvest- 
bugs,  for  which  the  forests  of  Ceram  are  famous,  and  also 
by  the  want  of  nourishing  food  while  in  that  island.  At 
one  time  I  was  covered  with  severe  boils.  I  had  them  on 
my  eye,  cheek,  armpits,  elbows,  back,  thighs,  knees,  and 
ankles,  so  that  I  was  unable  to  sit  or  walk,  and  had  great 
dif&culty  in  finding  a  side  to  lie  upon  without  pain.  These 
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continued  for  some  weeks,  fresh  ones  coming  out  as  fast  as 
others  got  well ;  but  good  living  and  sea  baths  idtimately 
cured  them. 

About  the  end  of  January  Charles  Allen,  who  had  been 
my  assistant  in  Malacca  and  Borneo,  again  joined  me  on 
agreement  for  three  years ;  and  as  soon  as  i  got  tolerably 
well,  we  had  plenty  to  do  laying  in  stores  and  making 
arrangements  for  our  ensuing  campaimi.  Our  greatest 
difficulty  was  in  obtaining  men,  but  at  last  we  succeeded 
in  getting  two  each.  An  Amboyna  Christian  named 
Th^dorus  Matakena,  who  had  been  some  time  with  me 
and  had  learnt  to  skin  birds  very  well,  agreed  to  go  with 
Allen,  as  well  as  a  very  quiet  and  industrious  lad  named 
Cornelius,  whom  I  had  brought  from  Menado.  I  had  two 
Aml)oyncse,  named  Fetrus  llchatta,  and  Mosacli  Mata- 
kena; tlio  latter  of  whom  had  two  brothers,  named  re- 
spectively Shadrach  and  Abedncgo,  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  custom  among  these  people  of  giving  only  Scripture 
names  to  their  chilcken. 

During  the  time  I  resided  in  this  place  I  enjoyed  a 
luxury  I  have  never  met  witli  either  before  or  since — the 
true  bread-fruit.  A  good  deal  of  it  has  boon  planted 
about  here  and  in  the  surrounding  villages,  and  almost 
every  day  we  had  opportunities  of  purchasing  some,  as 
all  the  boats  going  to  Amboyna  were  unloaded  just  oppo- 
site my  door  to  be  dragged  across  the  isthmus.  Though 
it  grows  in  several  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago,  it  is 
nowhere  abundant,  and  the  season  for  it  only  lasts  a  short 
time.  It  is  baked  entire  in  the  hot  embers,  and  the 
inside  scooped  out  with  a  spoon.  I  compared  it  to  York- 
shire pudding;  Charles  Allen  said  it  was  like  mashed 
potatoes  and  milk.  It  is  generally  about  the  size  of  a 
melon,  a  little  fibrous  towards  the  centre,  but  everywhere 
else  quite  smooth  and  puddingy,  something  in  consistence 
between  yeast-dumplings  and  batter-pudding.  Wo  some- 
times made  curry  or  stew  of  it,  or  fried  it  in  slices; 
but  it  is  no  way  so  good  as  simply  baked.  It  may  be 
eaten  sweet  or  savory.  With  meat  and  gravy  it  is  a 
vegetable  superior  to  any  I  know,  either  in  temperate  or 
tropical  countries.  With  sugar,  milk,  butter,  or  treacle,  it 
is  a  delicious  pudding,  having  a  very  slight  and  delicate 
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but  characteristic  flavour,  which,  like  that  of  good  bread 
and  potatoes,  one  never  gets  tired  of.  The  reason  why  it  is 
comparatively  scarce  is,  that  it  is  a  fruit  of  which  the  seeds 
are  entirely  aborted  by  cultivation,  and  the  tree  can  there- 
fore only  be  propagated  by  cuttings.  The  seed-bearing 
variety  is  common  all  over  the  tropics,  and  though  the 
seeds  are  very  good  eating,  resembling  chestnuts,  the  fhiit 
is  quite  worthless  as  a  vegetable.  jSoyt  that  steam  and 
Ward's  cases  render  the  transport  of  young  plants  so  easy, 
it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  the  best  varieties  of  this 
unequalled  vegetable  should  be  introduced  into  our  West 
India  islands,  and  largely  propagated  there.  As  the  firuit 
will  keep  some  time  after  being  gathered,  we  might  then 
be  able  to  obtain  this  tropical  luxury  in  Covent  Garden 
Market. 

Although  the  few  months  I  at  various  times  spent  in 
Amboyna  were  not  altogether  very  profitable  to  me  in  the 
way  of  collections,  yet  it  will  always  remain  as  a  bright 
spot  in  the  review  of  my  Eastern  travels,  since  it  was  there 
that  I  first  made  the  acquaintance  of  those  glorious  birds 
and  insects,  which  render  the  Moluccas  classic  ground  in 
the  eyes  of  the  naturalist,  and  characterise  its  fauna  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  beautiful  upon  the  globe. 
On  the  20th  of  February  I  finally  quitted  Amboyna  for 
Ceram  and  Waigiou,  leaving  Charles  Allen  to  go  by  a 
(]()verninent  hoiit  tu  Wuhui  on  tl)o  north  coast  of  Coram, 
iiiul  thence  to  the  unexplored  island  of  MysoL 
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N  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  January,  1858, 1  arrived  at 
Ternate,  the  fourtli  of  a  row  of  fine  conical  volcanic 
i:?lands  wliich  skirt  the  west  coast  of  the  large  and  almost 
unknown  island  of  Gilolo.  The  largest  and  most  perfectly 
conical  mountain  is  Tidore,  which  is  over  four  thousand 
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feet  high — ^Ternaie  being  very  nearly  the  same  height^  but 
with  a  more  rounded  and  irre^lar  summit.  The  town 
of  Ternate  is  concealed  from  view  till  we  enter  between 
the  two  islands,  when  it  is  discovered  stretching  along 
the  shore  at  the  very  base  of  the  mountain.  lU 
situation  is  fine,  and  there  are  grand  views  on  every 
side.  Close  opposite  is  the  rugged  promontory  and  beau- 
tiful volcanic  cone  of  Tidore;  to  the  east  is  the  long 
mountainous  coast  of  Qilolo,  terminated  towards  the  north 
by  a  group  of  three  lofty  volcanic  peaks,  while  imme- 
diately behind  the  town  rises  the  huge  mountain,  sloping 
easily  at  first  and  covered  with  thick  groves  of  fruit  trees, 
but  soon  becoming  steeper,  and  furrowed  with  deep  gullies. 
Almost  to  the  summit,  whence  issue  perpetually  faint 
wreaths  of  smoke,  it  is  clothed  with  vegetation,  and  looks 
calm  and  beautiful,  although  beneath  are  hidden  fires 
which  occasionally  burst  forth  in  lava-streams,  but  more 
frequently  make  their  existence  known  by  the  earthquakes 
which  have  many  times  devastated  the  town. 

I  brought  letters  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Duivenboden,  a 
native  of  Ternate,  of  an  ancient  Dutch  family,  but  who 
was,  educated  in  England,  and  speaks  our  language  per- 
fectly. He  was  a  very  rich  man,  owned  half  the  town, 
possessed  many  ships,  and  above  a  hundred  slaves.  He 
was  moreover,  well  educated,  and  fond  of  literature  and 
science — a  phenomenon  in  these  regbns.  He  was  gen^ 
rally  known  as  the  king  of  Ternate,  from  his  large  po* 
perty  and  great  influence  with  the  native  Bajahs  ai^  tneir 
tobjects.  Through  his  assistance  I  obtained  a  home, 
rather  ruinous,  hoi  well  adapted  to  my  purpose,  beinff 
doee  to  the  town,  yet  with  a  free  outlet  to  the  country  and 
the  mountain.  A  few  needful  repairs  were  soon  made, 
tome  bamboo  furniture  and  other  necessariea  obtained,  and 
after  a  visit  to  the  Besident  and  Police  Magistrate  I  found 
myself  an  inhabitant  of  the  earthquake-tortured  island  of 
Ternate,  and  able  to  look  about  me  and  lay  down  the  plan 
of  my  campaign  for  the  ensuing  year.  I  retained  this 
boose  for  three  years,  as  I  found  it  very  convenient  to  have 
a  pbce  to  return  to  after  my  voyages  to  the  various?  islanda 
of  the  Moluccas  and  New  Gninea,  where  I  could  pack 
my  collections,  recrtii^  my  health,  and  make  (irfrparataom 
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for  future  journeys.    To  avoid  repetitions,  I  will  in  this 
chapter  combine  what  notes  I  have  about  Temata 

A  description  of  my  house  (the  plaa  of  which  ia  here 
shown)  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  a  very 
common  mode  of  building  in  these  islands.  There  is  of 
course  only  one  floor.  The  walls  are  of  stone  up  to  three 
feet  high ;  on  this  are  strong  squared  posts  supporting  the 
loof,  everywhere  except  in  the  verandah  filled  in  with  the 
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loaf-stems  of  the  sago-palm,  fitted  neatly  in  wooden 
framing.  The  floor  is  of  stucco,  and  the  ceilings  are  like 
the  walls.  The  house  is  forty  feet  square,  consists  of  four 
rooms,  a  hall,  and  two  verandahs,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
wilderness  of  fruit  trees.  A  deep  well  supplied  me  with 
pure  cold  water,  a  great  luxury  ia  this  climate.  Five 
minutes'  walk  down  the  road  brought  me  to  the  market 
and  the  beach,  while  in  the  opposite  direction  there  were 
no  more  European  houses  between  me  and  the  mountain. 
In  this  house  I  spent  many  happy  days.  Iieturning  to  it 
after  a  tliree  or  four  montlis'  absence  in  some  uncivilized 
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region,  I  enjoyed  theiunwdnted  luxuries  of  milk  and  freah 
bread,  and  reguUv  supplies  of  fish  and  eggs,  meat  and' 
vegetables,  which' were  often  sorely  needed  to  restore  my 
health  and  energy.  I  had  ample  space  and  convenience 
for  unpacking,  sorting,  and  arranging  my  treasures,  and  I 
had  delightful  walks  m  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  or  up  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  mountain,  when  I  desired  a  little 
exercise,  or  had  time  for  collecting. 

The  lower  part  of  the  mountain,  behind  the  town*  of 
Ternate,  is  almost  entirely-  covered  with  a  forest  of  fruit 
trees,  and  during  the  season  hundreds  of  men  and  women, 
boys  and  girls,  go  up  every  day  to  bring  down  the  ripe 
fruit.  Durians  and  Mangpes,  two  of  the  very  finest  tropical' 
fruits,  are  in  greater  abundance  at  Ternate  than  I  have  ever 
seen  them,  and  some  of  the  latter  are  of  a  quality  not 
inferior  to  any  in  the  world.  Lansats  and  Man^Qstans  are 
also  abundant,  but  these  do  not  ripen  till  a  little  later. 
Above  the  fruit  trees  there  is  a  belt  of  clearings  and  cul- 
tivated grounds,  which  creep  up  the  mountain  to  a  height 
of  between  two  and  three  thousand  feet,  above  which  is 
virgin  forest,  reaching  nearly  to  the  summit,  which  on  the 
side  next  the  town  is  covered  with  a  high  reedy  grass.  On 
the  farther  side  it  is  more  elevated,  of  a  bare  and  desolate 
aspect,  with  a  slight  depression  marking  the  position  of  the 
crater.  From  this  part  descends  a  black  scoriaccous  tract, 
very  nigged,  and  covered  with  a  scanty  vegetation  of  scat- 
tered bushes  as  far  down  as  the  sea.  This  is  the  lava  of 
the  great  eruption  near  a  century  ago,  and  is  called  by  the 
natives  "  batu-angas  "  (burnt  rock). 

Just  below  my  house  is  the  fort,  built  by  the  Portu- 
guese, below  which  is  an  open  space  to  the  beach,  and 
beyond  this  the  native  town  extends  for  about  a  mile  to 
the  north-east  About  the  centre  of  it  is  the  palace  of 
the  Sultan,  now  a  large  untidy,  half-ruinous  building  of 
stone.  This  chief  is  pensioned  by  the  Dutch  Government, 
but  retains  the  sovereignty  over  the  native  population  of 
the  island,  and  of  the  northern  part  of  Gilolo.  The  sulbms 
of  Ternate  and  Tidore  were  once  celebrated  through  the 
East  for  their  power  and  regal  ma^jnificence.  When  Drake 
visited  Ternate  in  1579,  the  Portuguese  had  been  driven 
out  of  the  island,  although  they  still  had  a  settlement  at 
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Tidora  He  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the  Sultan  :  **  Th6 
King  had  a  very  rich  canopy  with  embossings  of  gold 
borne  over  him,  and  was  guarded  with  twelve  lances. 
From  the  waist  to  the  ground  was  all  cloth  of  gold,  and 
that  very  rich;  in  the  attire  of  his  head  were  finely 
wreathed  in,  diverse  rings  of  plaited  gold,  of  an  inch  or 
more  in  breadth,  which  made  a  fair  and  princely  show, 
somewhat  resembling  a  crown  in  form;  about  his  neck 
he  had  a  chain  of  perfect  gold,  the  links  very  great  and 
one  fold  double;  on  his  left  hand  was  a  diamond,  an 
emerald,  a  ruby,  and  a  turky ;  on  his  right  hand  in  ono 
ring  a  big  and  perfect  turky,  and  in  another  ring  many 
diamonds  of  a  smaller  size." 

All  this  glitter  of  barbaric  gold  was  the  produce  of  the 
spico  tmdo,  of  wliich  the  Sultans  kept  the  monopoly,  and 
by  which  tlioy  became  wealthy.  Tornate,  with  the  small 
islands  in  a  line  south  of  it,  as  far  as  Batchian,  constitute 
the  ancient  Moluccas,  the  native  country  of  the  clove,  as 
well  as  the  only  part  in  which  it  was  cultivated.  Nut- 
megs and  mace  were  procured  from  the  natives  of  New 
Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands,  where  they  grew  wild ; 
and  the  profits  on  spice  cargoes  were  so  enormous,  that 
the  European  traders  were  glad  to  give  gold  and  jewels, 
uid  the  finest  manufactures  of  Europe  or  of  India,  in 
exchange.  Wlien  the  Dutcli  established  their  influence 
in  these  seas,  and  relieved  tlie  native  princcii  from  their 
Portuguese  oppressors,  tliey  saw  that  the  easiest  way  to 
repay  themselves  would  be  to  get  this  spice  trade  into 
their  own  hands.  For  this  purpose  they  adopted  the  wise 
principle  of  concentraliiig  the  culture  of  these  valuable 
jn*oducts  in  those  spots  only  of  which  they  could  have 
complete  control.  To  do  Ibis  effectually  it  was  necessary 
to  abolish  the  culture  and  trade  in  all  other  places,  which 
they  succeeded  In  doing  by  treaty  with  the  native  rulers. 
Tiiese  agreed  to  have  all  the  spice  trees  in  their  posses- 
sions destroyed.  They  gave  up  large  though  fluctuating 
revenues,  but  they  gained  in  ruturn  a  fixed  subsidy,  free- 
dom from  the  constant  attacks  and  harsh  oppressions  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  a  continuance  of  their  regal  power  and 
exclusive  authority  over  their  own  subjects,  which  is  main- 
tained in  all  the  islands  except  Ternate  to  this  day. 
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It  is  no  doubt  supposed  by  most  Englishmen,  Teho  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  upon  this  act  of  the  Dutch  with 
vague  horror,  as  something  utterly  unprincipled  and  bar- 
barous, tfiat  the  native  population  8unen>,d  grievously  by 
this  destruction  of  such  valuable  property.  But  it  is 
oertnin  that  this  was  not  the  case.  The  Sultans  kept  this 
lucrative  trade  entirely  in  their  own  hands  as  a  rigid 
monopoly,  and  they  would  take  care  not  to  give  their  sub- 
jects more  than  would  amount  to  their  usual  wages,  while 
they  would  surely  exact  as  large  a*  quantity  of  spice  as  they 
coidd  possibly  Obtain.  Drake  and  other  early  voyagers 
always  seem  to  have  purchased  their  spice-cargoes  from  the 
Sultans  and  liajalis,  and  not  from  the  cultivators.  Now 
the  absorption  of  so  much  labour  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
one  product  must  necessarily  have  raised  the  price  of  food 
and  other  necessaries ;  apd  when  it  was  abolished,  more 
rice  would  be  grown,  more  sago  madej  more  fish  caught, 
and  more  tortoise-shell,  rattan,  gum-dammer,  and  other 
valuable  products  of  the  seas  and  the  forests  would  be  ob- 
tained. I  believe,  therefore,  that  this  abolition  of  the  spice 
trade  in  the  Moluccas  was  actually  beneficial  to  the  inha- 
bitants, and  that  it  was  an  act  both  wise  in  itself  and 
morally  and  politically  justifiable. 

In  the  selection  of  the  places  in  which  to  carry  on  the 
cultivation,  the  Dutch  were  not  altogether  fortunate  or 
wise.  Banda  was  chosen  for  nutmegs,  and  was  eminently 
successful,  since  it  continues  to  this  day  to  produce  a  large 
supply  of  this  spice,  and  to  yield  a  considerable  revenue. 
Amboyna  was  fixed  upon  for  establishing  the  clove  culti- 
vation ;  but  the  soil  and  climate,  although  apparently  very 
similar  to  that  of  its  native  islands,  is  not  favourable,  and 
for  some  years  the  Qovemment  have  actually  been  paying 
to  the  cultivators  a  higher  rate  than  they  could  purchase 
cloves  elsewhere,  owing  to  a  great  fall  in  the  price  since  the 
rate  of  payment  was  fixed  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  Dutch 
Government,  and  which  rate  is  still  most  honourably  paidi 

In  walking  about  the  suburbs  of  Temate,  we  find 
everywhere  the  ruins  of  massive  stone  and  brick  build- 
ings, gateways  and  arches,  showing  at  once  the  superior 
wealth  of  the  ancient  town  and  the  destructive  effects  of 
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earthquakes.  It  was  during  my  second  stay  in  the  town, 
after  my  return  from  New  Guinea,  that  1  first  felt  an 
earthquaka  It  was  a  very  slight  one,  scarcely  more  than 
Jbas  been  felt  in  this  country,  but  occurring  in  a  place  that 
had  been  many  times  destroyed  by  them  it  was  rattier 
more  exciting.  I  had  lust  awoke  at  gun-fire  (6  a.m.^, 
when  suddenly  the  thatch  began  to  rustle  and  shake  as  if 
an  army  of  cats  were  galloping  over  it,  and  immediately 
afterwards  my  bed  shook  too,  so  that  for  an  instant  I 
jmogined  myself  back  in  Now  Guinea,  in  n^y  fragile  house, 
which  shook  when  an  old  cock  went  to  roost  on  the  ridge ; 
but  remembering ;  that  I  was  now  on  a  solid  earthen 
floor,  I  said  to  myself,  "  Why,  it's  an  earthquake,"  and  lay 
still  in  the  pleasing  expectation  of  another  shock;  but 
none  came,  and  this  was  the  only  earthquake  I  ever  felt 
in  Temate. 

The  last  great  one  was  in  February  1840,  when  almost 
every  house  in  the  place  was  destroyed.  It  began  about 
midnight  on  the  Chinese  New  Year's  festival,  at  which 
time  every  one  stays  up  nearly  all  night  feasting  at  the 
Chinamen's  houses  and  seeing  the  processions.  This  pre- 
vented any  lives  being  lost,  as  every  one  ran  out  of 
dooi's  at  the  first  shock,  which  was  not  very  severe.  The 
:6CCond,  a  few  niiuutes  afterwards,  threw  down  a  great 
many  houses,  and  others,  which  continued  all  night  and 
part  of  the  next  day,  completed  the  devastation.  Tlic  lino 
of  disturbance  was  very  narrow,  so  that  the  native  town  a 
mile  to  the  east  scarcely  suH'ered  at  all.  The  wave  passed 
from  north  to  south,  tlirough  the  islands  of  Tidoru  and 
Makian,  and  terniinatt^d  in  hatchian,  where  it  was  not  felt 
itill  four  the  following  afternoon,  thus  taking  no  less  than 
sixteen  hours  to  travel  a  hundred  miles,  or  about  six  miles 
an  hour.  It  is  singular  that  on  this  occasion  there  was  no 
•jushing  up  of  the  tide,  or  other  commotion  of  the  sea,  as  is 
usually  the  case  during  great  earthquakes. 

The  people  of  Ternate  are  of  three  well-marked  races : 
the  Ternate  Malays,  the  Orang  Sirani,  and  the  Dut<;h. 
The  first  are  an  intrusive  Malay  race  somewhat  allied  to 
the  Macassar  people,  who  settled  in  the  country  at  a  very 
early  epoch,  drove  out  the  indigenes,  who  were  no  doubt 
ibe.same  as  those  of  the  adjacent  mainland  of  Gilolo,  and 
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established  a  monarchy.  They  perhaps  obtained  many  of 
their  "wives  from  the  natives,  which  will  account  for  the 
extraordinary  language  they  speak — in  some  respects  closely 
allied  to  that  of  the  natives  of  Qilolo,  while  it  contains 
much  that  points  to  a  Malayan  origin.  To  most  of  these 
people  tlie  Malay  language  is  quite  unintelh'^iblc,  although 
Btich  as  are  engaged  in  trade  aro  obliged  to  acquire  it 
"  Orang  Sirani/'  or  Nazarones,  is  the  name  given,  by  the 
Malays  to  the  Christian  descendants  of  the  Portuguese, 
who  .^semble  those  of  Amboyna,  and,  like  them,  speak 
only  Malay.  There  are  also  a  number  of  Chinese  mer- 
chants, many  of  them  natives  of  the  place,  a  few  Arabs, 
and  a  number  of  half-breeds  between  all  th&se  races  and 
native  women.  Besides  these  there  are  some  Papuan 
slaves,  and  a  few  natives  of  other  islands  settled  hem, 
making  up  a  motley  and  very  puzzling  population,  till 
inquiry  and  observation  have  shown  the  distinct  origin  of 
its  component  parts. 

Soon  after  my  first  arrival  in  Temate  I  went  to  the 
island  of  Gilolo,  accompanied  by  two  sons  of  Mr.  Duiven- 
boden,  and  by  a  young  Chinaman,  a  brother  of  my  land- 
lord, who  lent  ns  the  boat  and  crew.  These  latter  were 
all  slaves,  mostly  Papuans,  and  at  starting  I  saw  something 
of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  in  this  part  of  the 
world.  The  crew  had  been  ordered  to  be  ready  at  three 
in  |;be  morning,  instead  of  which  none  appeared  till  five, 
we  having  all  been  kept  waiting  in  the  dark  and  cold 
for  two  hours.  When  at- length  they  came  they  were 
scolded  by  their  master,  but  only  in  a  bantering  manner, 
and  laughed  and  joked  with  him  in  reply.  Then,  just  as  wo 
were  starting,  one  of  the  strongest  men  refused  to  go  at  all, 
and  his  master  had  to  beg  and  persuade  him  to  go,  and 
only  succeeded  by  assuring  him  that  I  would  give  him 
something ;  so  with  this  promise,  and  knowing  that  there 
would  be  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  and  little  to  do,  the  black 
gentleman  was  induced  to  favour  us  with  his  company  and 
assistance.  In  three  hours'  rowing  and  sailing  we  reached 
our  destination,  Sedingole,  where  there  is  a  house  belong- 
ing to  the  Sultan  of  Tidore,  who  sometimes  goes  there 
hunting.  It  was  a  dirty  ruinous  shed,  with  no  furniture 
but  a  few  bamboo  bedsteads.     On  taking  a  walk  into  the 
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countxy,  I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  no  place  for  me.  For 
many  miles  extends  a  plain  covered  with  coarse  high  grass, 
thickly  dotted  here  and  there  with  trees,  the  forest  country 
only  commencing  at  the  hills  a  good  way  in  the  interior. 
Such  a  place  would  produce  few  birds  and  no  insects,  and 
we  therefore  arranged  to  stay  only  two  days,  and  then  go 
oa  to  Dodinga,  at  the  narrow  central  isthmus  of  Gilolo, 
whence  my  friends  would  return  to  Temate.  We  amused 
ourselves  shooting  pan'ots,  lories,  and  pigeons,  and  trying  to 
shoot  deer,  of  which  we  saw  plenty, but  could  not  get  one; 
and  our  crew  went  out  fishing  with  a  net,  so  we  did  not 
want  for  provisions.  When  the  time  came  for  us  to  con- 
tinue our  journey,  a  fresh  difficulty  presented  itself,  for  our 
gentlemen  slaves  refused  in  a  body  to  go  with  us,  saying 
very  determinedly  that  they  would  return  to  Ternate.  So 
their  masters  were  obliged  to  submit,  and  I  was  left 
behind  to  get  to  Dodinga  as  I  could.  Luckily  I  succeeded 
in  hiring  a  small  boat,  which  took  me  there  the  same  night, 
with  my  two  men  and  my  baggage. 

Two  or  three  years  after  this,  and  about  the  same  length 
of  time  before  1  left  the  East,  the  Dutch  emancipated  all 
their  slaves,  paying  their  owners  a  small  compensatioa 
No  ill  results  followed.  Owing  to  the  amicable  relations 
wliieli  had  always  existed  between  them  and  their 
masters,  duo  no  doubt  in  part  to  the  Government  having 
long  accorded  them  legal  rights  and  protection  ogainst 
cruelty  and  ill-usage,  many  continued  in  the  same  service, 
and  after  a  little  temporary  difliculty  in  some  cases,  almost 
all  returned  to  work  either  for  their  old  or  for  new 
masters.  The  Government  took  the  very  proper  step  of 
placing  every  emancipated  slave  under  the  surveillance  of 
the  police-magistrate.  They  were  obliged  to  show  that 
they  were  working  for  a  living,  and  had  some  honestly- 
acquired  means  of  existence.  All  who  could  iu)t  do  so 
were  placed  upon  public  works  at  low  wages,  and  thus 
were  kept  from  the  temptation  to  peculation  or  other 
crimes,  which  the  excitement  of  newly-acquired  freedom, 
and  disinclination  to  labour,  might  have  led  them  into. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

GILOLO. 
(IIAIOH  AHD  8BPTBMBIB  1858i) 

I  MADE  but  few  and  comparatively  short  visits  to  this 
laige  and  little  known  island,  but  obtained  a  consider- 
aUe  knowledge  of  its  natural  historv  by  sending  first  my 
boy  Ali,  and  then  my  assistant,  Charles  Allen,  who  stayed 
two  or  three  months  each  in  the  northern  peninsula,  and 
brought  me  back  large  collections  of  birds  and  insects.  In 
this  chapter  I  propose  to  give  a  sketch  of  tlie  {xirta  which 
I  myself  Yisited  My  first  stay  was  at  Dodinga,  situated 
aft  the  head  of  a  deep  bay  exactly  opposite  Temate,  ami  a 
short  distance  up  a  little  stream  which  penetrates  a  tew 
miles  inland.  The  village  is  a  small  one»  and  is  eoiii« 
^eCdy  shut  in  by  low  hUls. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived,  I  applied  to  the  head  man  of  the 
vilkgo  for  a  house  to  live  in,  but  all  were  occupied,  and 
llieve  was  much  difficulty  in  finding  one.  In  t}ie  tueaa* 
time  I  unloaded  my  bag^ige  on  the  beach  simI  made  some 
tei»  and  afterwards  discovered  a  small  hut  which  the 
owner  was  willing  to  vaca^  if  I  would  pay  him  five 
gulden  for  a  month's  rent  Am  this  was  Si^j/i<ibirjg  kai 
Ihan  the  f&e-simf!e  value  of  tte  dwellii^  I  %i^^iA  to 
^re  it  him  l*Jt  Uje  privil*!ge  of  imnvediau;  o^xpufiau^o,  <«}y 
^tipobluig  that  he  was  to  mak^  the  roof  wnX^-Xipd. 
Has  be  agn^  to  do,  and  c»n>e  every  day  to  tuk  tad 
look  at  sk;  and  wiien  I  ^stcb  time  toaus^  vjf/o  h'm 
bBBOK^x^jiir  zsifsA'ixusL  the  rx/  ar>9:^nsr  to  eontmr^.  aii 
tie  aaofw*?  I  'rxild  ?»n  ▼«,  **  Ka  rswru,"  ^i'ee,  wait  a  j*'.Auiit> 
Howev*;?  wb*ri  I  u.7*5i.vrrj«^  V/  d*riy^  a  ^jwr.'Vsf  ^yj>iev 
£r«B  tbe  r»;*-::  f',T  ererr  -ixv  it  ww  iM  oom:,  t^c  a  r»-vW 

extra  :1  %.\r  /  nr  ♦^::::i:n  wer*  w«fi>*i,  ie  ^jrjui^gitf^^iu^ii  to 

'  •  '  . 


the  ws&(7,  fCbu^t  Uie  r^irj  vsistL  :nr  an-y^LaaiuL  f«et  tt^s^ud 
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by  the  Portuguese.  Its  battlements  and  turrets  have  long 
since  been  overthrown  by  earthquakes,  by  which  its  mas- 
sive structure  has  also  been  rent;  but  it  cannot  well  be 
thrown  down,  being  a  solid  mass  of  stonework,  forming  a 
platform  about  ten. feet  high,  and. perhaps  forty  feet  square. 
It  is  approached  by  narrow  steps  under  an  archway,  and 
is  now  surmounted  by  a  row  of  thatched  hovels,  in  wliich 
live  the  small  garrison,  consisting  of  a  Dutch  corporal  and 
four  Javanese  soldiei-s,  the  sole  I'epresentatives  of  the 
Netherlands  Qovernment  in  the  island.  The  village  ia 
occupied  entirely  by  Ternate  men.  The  true  indigenes  of 
•Gilolo,  "Alfuros"  as  they  are  here  called,  live  on  the 
eastern  coast,  or  in  the  interior  of  the  northern  peninsula. 
The  distance  across  the  isthmus  at  this  place  is  only  two 
miles,  and  there  is  a  good  path,  along  which  rice  and  sago 
are  brought  from  the  eastern  villages.  The  whole  isthmus 
is  very  rugged,  though  not  high,  being,  a  succession  of  little 
abrupt  hills  and  valleys,  with  angular  masses  of  limestone 
rock  everywhere  projecting,  and  often  almost  blocking  up 
the  pathway.  Most  of  it  is  virgin  forest,  very  luxuriant 
and  picturesque,  and  at  this  time  having  abundance  of 
large  scarlet  Ixoras  in  flower,  which  >made  it  exceptionally 
gay.  I  got  some  very  nice  insects  here,  though,  owing  to 
illness  most  of  the  time,  my  collection  was  a  small  one ; 
and  my  boy  Ali  shot  me  a  pair  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
birds  of  the  East,  Pitta  gigas,  a  lar^'e  ground-thrush,  whose 
plumage  of  velvety  black  above  is  relieved  by  a  breast 
of  pure  wliito,  shoulders  of  azure  blue,  and  belly  of  vivid 
crimson.  It  has  veiy  long  and  strong  legs,  and  hops  about 
with  such  activity  in  the  dense  tangled  forest,  bristling 
with  rocks,  as  to  make  it  very  dilhcult  to  shoot. 

In  September  1858,  after  my  return  from  New  Guinea, 
I  went  to  stay  some  time  at  the  village  of  Djilolo,  situated 
in  a  bay  on  the  northern  peninsula.  Here  I  obtained  a 
house  through  the  kindness  of  the  llesident  of  Ternate, 
who  sent  orders  to  prepare  one  for  me.  The  first  walk  into 
the  unexplored  forests  of  a  new  locality  is  a  moment  of 
intense  interest  to  the  naturalist,  as  it  is  almost  sure  to 
furnish  him  with  something  curious  or  hitherto  unknown. 
The  first  thing  I  saw  here  was  a  flock  of  small  parroquets, 
uf  which  I  shot  a  pair,  and  was  pleased  to  find  a  most 
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beautiful  little  long-tailed  bird,  ornainentod  with  green, 
red,  and  blue  colours,  and  quite  new  to  mo.  It  was  a 
variety  of  the  Charmosyua  placeutis,  one  of  the  amalloat 
and  most  elegant  of  the  brusli-tongued  lories.  My  hunters 
soon  shot  me  several  other  fine  bmls,  and  I  myself  found 
a  specimen  of  the  rare  and  beautiful  day-ilying  moth, 
Ck)cytia  d'Urvillei. 

The  village  of  Djilolo  was  formerly  tlie  chief  rcsidonoe 
of  the  Sultans  of  Ternate,  till  about  eighty  years  ago,  wlien 
at  the  request  of  the  Dutch  they  removed  to  tlioir  present 
abode.  The  place  was  then  no  doubt  nmch  more  popu- 
lous as  is  indicated  by  the  wide  extent  of  cloarcil  laml  in 
the  neighbourhood,  now  covered  with  coarse  high  grass, 
very  disagreeable  to  walk  through,  and  utterly  Imrren  to 
tlio  naturalist.  A  few  days'  exploring  showed  me  that 
only  some  small  patches  of  forest  remained  for  miles 
found,  and  the  result  was  a  scarcitv  of  insects  and  a  very 
limited  variety  of  birds,  which  obliged  me  to  change  m v 
locality.  There  was  another  village  called  Sahoe,  Uy  which 
there  was  a  road  of  about  twelve  miles  overland,  and  this 
had  been  recommended  to  me  as  a  good  place  for  birds, 
and  as  possessing  a  large  population  ooth  of  Btaliometdns 
and  Alfuros,  which  latter  race  I  nmch  wishc*^l  Ui  s^^.  I 
•ei  ofT  one  morning  to  examine  this  place  mys^^lf,  ex[iect' 
iDg  to  pass  through  some  extent  of  forest  on  my  way*  In 
this  however  I  waa  much  diaappriinied,  as  the  whol/j  road 
lies  tfarongh  grass  and  scrubby  thickets,  and  it  waa  only 
after  reaching  tlie  village  of  Salioe  that  mtw^  high  (//re«t 
land  was  perceived  stretching  towards  the  rii^/untaifis  to 
the  north  of  it  About  balf-way  we  liad  to  (lass  a  deep 
river  <m  a  bamboo  raft,  which  9\mmi  sunk  \mif*a^\i  n%. 
This  stream  was  said  V>  rise  a  \fm^  way  off  to  iia^ 
Dorttiwaid. 

Although  Sahoe  did  wA  at  all  aiipear  wliat  J  iiXjMjfiM, 
I  det^uiined  Uj  give  it  a  tri;id,  aud  a  few  djuvn  utUirwwr4n 
obtain^  a  txjki  Uj  fjaary  mj  tJji/>gs  by  sea  while  J  w^Jk^l 
orerhtBd  A  laiige  hrmse  vn  th^  U^;h  beV/bgii>g  to  tb« 
Saltan  was  ^ri^  me.  It  sV»J  al^/ute,  aiid  was  '|UjJt«  op^xi 
cb  er.erj  trj^,  w  tJiat  little  privacy  wuid  be  Jiid,  l/ut  mm 
I  only  iuV;rjd»>d  Vj  stay  a  hiyni  time  I  made  it  dfA  A  v^ 
few  days  djsy^kd  all  L^j^es  I  juiight  have  «uk«taijufad  U 
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making  good  collections  in  this  placa  Nothing  was  to 
be  found  in  every  direction  but  interminable  tracts  of 
reedy  grass,  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  traversed  by  narrow 
paths,  often  almost  impassable.  Here  and  there  were 
clumps  of  fruit  trees,  patches  of  low  wood,  and  abundance 
of  plantations  and  rice  groimds,  all  of  which  are,  in  tropical 
regions,  a  very  desert  for  the  entomologist.  The  vii;j^iii 
forest  that  I  was  in  search  of,  existed  only  on  the  summits 
and  on  the  steep  rocky  sides  of  the  mountains  a  long  way 
off,  and  in  inaccessible  situations.  In  the  suburbs  of  the 
village  I  found  a  fair  number  of  bees  and  wasps,  and  some 
small  but  interesting  beetlea  Two  or  three  new  birds 
were  obtained  by  my  hunters,  and  by  incessant  inquiries 
and  promises  I  succeeded  in  getting  the  natives  to  bring 
me  some  land  shells,  among  which  was  a  very  fine  and 
handsome  one,  Helix  pyrostoma.     I  was,  however,  com- 

Eletely  wasting  my  time  here  compared  with  what  I  might 
e  doing  in  a  good  locality,  and  after  a  week  returned  to 
Temate,  quite  disapx)ointed  with  my  first  attempts  at  ool- 
lecting  in  Oilolo. 

In  the  country  round  about  Sahoe,  and  in  the  interior, 
theie  is  a  large  population  of  indigenes,  numbers  of  whom 
came  daily  into  the  village,  bringing  their  produce  for  sale, 
while  othera  were  engaged  as  labourers  by  the  Chinese 
and  Tornutc  traders.  A  careful  examination  convinced  me 
that  these  people  are  radically  distinct  from  all  the  Malay 
races.  Tlieir  stature  and  their  features,  as  well  as  their 
disposition  and  habits,  are  almost  the  same  as  those  of  the 
Papuans ;  their  hair  is  semi-Papuan — neither  straight, 
smooth,  and  glossy,  like  all  true  Malays',  nor  so  frizzly  and 
woolly  as  the  perfect  Papuan  type,  but  always  crisp, 
waved,  and  rough,  such  as  often  occurs  among  the  true 
Papuans,  but  never  among  the  Malays.  Tlieir  colour 
alone  is  often  exactly  that  of  the  Malay,  or  even  lighter. 
Of  course  there  has  been  intermixture,  and  there  occur 
occasionally  individuals  which  it  is  difficult  to  classify ; 
but  in  most  cases  the  large,  somewhat  aquiline  nose,  with 
elongated  apex,  the  tall  stature,  the  waved  hair,  the  bearded 
face,  and  hairy  body,  as  well  as  the  less  reserved  manner 
and  louder  voice,  unmistakeably  proclaim  the  Papuan 
type.    Here  then  I  had  discovered  the  exact  boundary  line 
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between  the  Malay  and  Papuan  races,  and  at  a  spot  where 
no  other  writer  had  expected  it.  I  was  very  much  pleased 
at  this  determination,  as  it  p;ave  me  a  clue  to  one  of  the 
moet'difllcult  problems  in  Ethnology,  and  enabled  me  in 
many  other  places  to  separate  the  two  races,  and  to  unmvol 
their  intermixtures. 

On  my  return  froih  Waigiou  in  1860,  I  stayed  some 
days  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Gilolo*  but,  beyond 
seeing  something  more  of  its  structure  and  general 
character,  obtained  very  little  additional  information.  It 
is  only  in  the  northern  peninsula  that  there  are  any  indi- 
genes, the  whole. of  the  rest  of  the  island,  with  Batchian 
and  the  other  islands  westward,  being  exclusively  in- 
habited by  Malay  tribes,  allied  to  those  of  Ternate  and 
Tidore.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Alfuros 
were  a  comparatively  recent  immigration,  and  that  they 
had  come  from  the  north  or  east,  perhaps  from  some  of  the 

.  islands  of  the  Pacific.    It  is  otherwise  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  so  many  fertile  districts  should  possess  no  true 

r  indigenes. 

Gilolo,  or  Halmaheira  as  it  is  called  by  the  Malays 
and  Dutch,  seems  to  have  been  recently  modified  by  up- 
heaval and  subsidence.  In  1673,  a  mountain  is  said  to 
have  been  upheaved  at  Gamokonora  on  the  northern 
jieninsula.  All  the  parts  tliat  I  have  seen  have  either 
been  volcanic  or  coralline,  and  along  the  coast  there  are 
fringing  coral  reefs  very  dangerous  to  navigation.  At 
the  same  time,  the  character  .of  its  natural  history 
proves  it  to  be  a  rather  ancient  land,  since  it  possesses  a 
number  of  animals  peculiar  to  itself  or  common  to  the 
small  islands  around  it,  but  almost  always  distinct  from 
those  of  New  Guinea  on  the  east,  of  Ceram  on  the  south, 
and  of  Celebes  and  the  Sula  islands  on  the  west. 

The  island  of  Morty,  close  to  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  Gilolo,  was  visited  by  my  assistant  Charles  Allen,  as 
well  as  by  Dr.  Bernstein ;  and  the  collections  obtained 
there  present  some  curious  dilTerences  from  those  of  the 
main  island.  About  fifty-six  species  of  land-birds  are 
known  to  inhabit  this  island,  and  of  these  a  kingfisher 
(Tanysiptera  doris),  a  honeysuoker  (Tropidorliynchus  fus- 
cicapillus),  and  a  large  crow-like  starling  (Lycocorox  moro- 
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tensis)^  are  quite  distinct  from  allied  species  found  in 
Gilolo.  The  island  is  coralline  and  sandy,  and  we  must 
therefore  believe  it  to  have  been  separated  from  Gilolo 
at  a  somewhat  remote  epoch ;  while  we  learn  from  its* 
natural  history  that  an  arm  of  the  sea  twenty-five  miles 
wide  serves  to  limit  the  range  even  of  birds  of  consider- 
able powers  of  flight 


CEDAPTER  XXIIL 

TBRNATB  TO  THE  EAI6a  ISLANDS  AND  BATCHIAN. 

(OGTOBBR  1858.) 

ON  returning  to  Temate  from  Sahoe,  I  at  once  b^an 
making  preparations  for  a  journey  to  Batchian^  an 
island  which  I  had  been  constantly  recommended  to  visit 
since  I  had  arrived  in  this  part  of  the  Moluccas.  After  all 
was  ready  I  found  that  I  should  have  to  hire  a  boat^  as 
no  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  passage  presented  itsell  I 
accordingly  went  into  the  native  town,  and  could  only  find 
two  boats  for  hire,  one  much  larger  than  I  required,  and 
the  other  far  smaller  than  I  wished.  I  chose  the  smaller 
one,  chiclly  because  it  would  not  cost  nio  one-third  as 
much  ail  the  larger  one,  and  also  because  in  a  coasting 
voyage  a  small  vessel  can  be  more  easily  managed,  and 
more  readily  got  into  a  place  of  safety  during  violent 
gales,  than  a  large  one.  I  took  with  me  my  Bornean  lad 
Ali,  who  was  now  very  useful  to  me ;  Lahagi,  a  native 
of  Ternate,  a  very  good  steady  man,  and  a  fair  shooter, 
who  had  been  with  me  to  New  Guinea;  Lahi,  a  native  of 
Gilolo,  who  could  speak  Malay,  as  woodcutter  and  general 
assistant ;  and  Gai-o,  a  boy  who  was  to  act  as  cook.  As 
the  boat  was  so  small  that  we  had  hardly  room  to  stow 
ourselves  away  a*  hen  all  my  stores  were  on  boanl,  I  only 
took  one  other  man  named  Latch i,  as  pilot  He  was  a 
Papuan  slave,  a  tall,  strong  black  fellow,  but  very  civil  and 
careful.  The  boat  I  had  hired  from  a  Chinaman  named 
Lau  Kcng  Tong,  for  five  guilders  a  montL 
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We  started  on  the  morning  of  October  9th,  but  had 
not  got  a  hundred  yards  from  land,  when  a  strong  head 
wind  sprung  up,  against  which  we  could  not  row,  so  we 
crept  along  shore  to  below  the  town,  and  waited  till  the 
turn  of  the  tide  should  enable  us  to  cross  over  to  the  coast 
of  Tidore.    About  three  in  the  afternoon  wo  got  olf,  and 
found  that  our  boat  sailed  well,  and  would  keep  pretty 
close  to  the  wind.    We  got  on  a  good  way  before  tlie  wind 
fell  and  we  had  to  take-  to  our  oars  again.     We  landed 
on  a  nice  sandy  beach  to^  cook  our  suppers,  just  as  the 
sun  set  behind  the  rugged  volcanic  hills,  to  the  south  of 
the  great  oone  of  Tidore,  and  soon  after  beheld  the  planet 
Venus  shining  in  the  twilight  with  the  brilliancy  of  a  new 
moon,  and  casting  a  very  distinct  shadow.    We  lefb  again* 
a  little  before  seven,  and  as  we  got  out  from  the  shadow  of 
the  mountain  I  observed  a  bright  light  over  one  part  of  the 
ridge,  and  soon*  after,  what  seemed  a  fire  of  remarkable 
whiteness  on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill.     I  called  the 
attention  of  my  men  to  it,  and  they  too  thought  it  mci*ely 
a  fire ;  but  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  as  we  got  farther  o(T 
shore,  the  light  rose  clear  up  above  the  ridge  of  the  liill, 
and  some,  faint  clouds  clearing  away  from  it,  discovered 
the   magnificent   comet,  which    was   at   thd  same  time 
astonishing  all  Europe.    The  nucleus  presented  to  the 
naked  eye  a  distinct  disc  of  brilliant  white  light,  from 
which  the  tail  rose  at  an  ande  of  about  30°  or  SS""  with 
the  horizon,  curving  slightly  downwards,  and  terminating 
in  a  broad  brush  of  faint  light,  the  curvature  of  which 
diminished  till  it  was  nearly  straight  at  the  end.     The 
portion  of  the  tail  next  the  comet  appeared  three  or  four 
times  as  bright  as  the  most  luminous  portion  of  the 
milky  way,  and  what  struck  me  as  a  singular  feature  was 
that  its  upper  margin,  from  the  nucleus  to  very  near  the 
extremity,  was  clearly  and  almost  sharply  defined,  while 
the.  lower    side    gradually    shaded    off   into    obscurity. 
Directly  it  rose  above  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  T  said  to  my 
men,  "  See,  it's  not  a  fire,  it's  a  bintang  ber-ekor  "  ("  tailed- 
star,"  the  Malay  idiom  for  a  comet).    "  So  it  is,"  said  they ; 
and  all  declared  that  they  had  often  lioard  toll  of  such, 
but  had  never  seen  one  till  now.      I  liad  no  telescope 
with  me,  nor  any  instmmcnt  at  hand,  but  I  estimated  tue 
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'  length  of  the  tail  at  about  20^  and  the  width,  towards  the 
extremity,  about  4t  or  5*. 

The  whole  of  the  next  day  we  were  obliged  to  stop  near 
the  village  of  Tidore,  owing  to  a  strong  wind  right  in  our 
teeth.  The  country  was  all  cultivated,  and  I  in  vain 
searched  for  any  insects  worth  capturing.  One  of  my  men 
went  out  to  shoot,  but  returned  home  without  a  single  bird. 
At  sunset,  the  wind  having  dropped,  we  quitted  Tidore, 
and  reached  the  next  island,  March,  where  we  stayed 
till  morning.  The  comet  was  again  visible,  but  not  nearly 
so  brilliant,  being  partly  obscured  by  clouds,  and  dimmed 
by  the  light  of  the  new  moon.  We  then  rowed  across  to  the 
island  of  Motir,  which  is  so  surrounded  with  coral-reefs 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  approach.  These  are  perfectly  flat, 
and  are  only  covered  at  high  water,  ending  in  craggy 
vortical  walls  of  coral  in  very  deep  water.  Wlien  there  is  a 
little  wind,  it  is  dangerous  to  come  near  these  rocks ;  but 
luckily  it  was  quite  smooth,  so  we  moored  to  tlieir  edge, 
while  the  men  crawled  over  the  reef  to  the  land,  to  mcSco 
a  fire  and  cook  our  dinner — the  boat  having  no  accommo* 
dation  for  more  than  heating  water  for  my  morning  and 
evening  coffee.  We  then  rowed  along  the  edge  of  the  reef 
to  the  end  ot  the  island,  and  were  glad  to  get  a  nice 
westerly  breeze,  which  carried  us  over  the  strait  to  the 
island  of  Makian,  where  we  arrived  about  8  P.M.  The 
sky  was  quite  clear,  and  though  the  moon  shone  brightly, 
the  comet  appeared  with  quite  as  much  splendour  as 
when  we  first  saw  it. 

Tlie  coasts  of  these  small  islands  are  very  dificrcnt 
according  to  their  geological  formation.  The  volcanoes, 
active  or  extinct,  have  steep  black  beaches  of  volcanic 
sand,  or  are  fringed  with  rugged  masses  of  lava  and  basalt. 
(Joral  is  generally  absent,  occurring  only  in  small  patches 
in  quiet  bays,  and  rarely  or  never  forming  reefs.  Ternate, 
Tidore,  and  Makian  belong  to  this  class.  Islands  of 
volcanic  origin,  not  themselves  volcanoes,  but  which  have 
boon  probably  recently  upraised,  are  generally  more  or 
less  completely  surrounded  by  fringing  reefs  of  coral,  and 
have  beaches  of  shining  white  coral  sand.  Tlieir  coasts 
present  volcanic  conglomerates,  basalt,  and  in  some  places 
a  foundation  of  stratified  rocks,  with  patches  of  upraised 
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coral.  Mareh  and  Motir  are  of  this  character,  the  out- 
line of  the  latter  giving  it  the  appearance  of  having 
been  a  true  volcano,  and  it  is  said  oy  Forrest  to  have 
thrown  out  stones  in  1778.  The  next  day  (Oct.  12tli), 
we  coasted  along  the  island  of  Makian,  whicli  consists 
of  a  single  grand  volcano.  It  was  now  quiescent,  but 
about  two  centuries  ago  (in  1G46)  there  was  a  torrlbU 
eruption,  which  blew  up  the  whole  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, leaving  the  truncated  jng|[ed  summit  and  vasi 
floomy  crater  valley  which  at  this  time  distingtiished  it 
t  was  said  to  have  been  as  lofty  as  Tidore  before  tlik 
catastrophe.* 

I  stayed  some  time  at  a  place  where  I  saw  a  new 
clearing  on  a  very  steep  part  of  the  mountain,  and  ob- 
tained a  few  interesting  insects.  In  the  evening  wo  voni 
on  to  the  extreme  southern  point,  to  be  ready  to  pass  across 
the  fifteen-mile  strait  to  the  island  of  Aai6a.  At  five 
the  next  morning  we  started,  but  the  wind,  which  had 
hitherto  been  westerly,  now  got  to  the  south  and  south- 
west, and  we  had  to  row  almost  all  the  way  with  a  burn- 
ing sun  overhead.  As  we  approache<l  land  a  fine  breeze 
sprang  up,  and  we  went  along  at  a  great  pace ;  yet  after  an 
hour  we  were  no  nearer,  and  found  we  were  in  a  violefii 
current  carrying  us  out  to  sea  At  length  we  over- 
came it,  and  got  on  shore  just  as  the  sun  set,  having  been 
exactly  thirteen  hours  coming  fifteen  miles.  Wo  landed 
on  ft  beach  of  hard  coralline  rock,  with  rugged  ctifls  of  the 
aame,  resembling  those  of  the  K^  Islands  (Chap,  XXIX.) 
It  was  accompanied  by  a  brilliancy  and  luxuriance  of  the 
TCfc^tation,  very  like  what  I  bad  observed  at  those  islands, 
which  so  mnch  pleased  me  that  I  resolved  to  stay  a  few 
days  at  the  chief  village,  and  see  if  their  animal  profhkv 
tions  were  correspondingly  interesting.  While  searching 
far  a  secure  anchorage  for  the  night  we  a^ain  saw  the 

>  So>m  nit/Kt  I  feft  thu  Archi|)«^liHjr>,  tm  tJw  2t>th  f4  D^vmiVr,  ^M% 
tmM»fr  emptton  of  thin  mofinUin  muUi^nlj  tiy>k  pitWA,  which  funtmi 
great  devairtation  in  the  'w\«\4.  All  the  villiifM  «nd  «*rofM  w#r4  44- 
•troyi?*),  »wi  nnro^Kni  of  th«  inbt%)>ilUiiitii  kitl^A.  TK^  vtnd  uml  nnh^  M\ 
m  thui  that  thw  rmpi  w^r^  mrtially  (UnHtt*>j^  ^hf  miUn  ^,  «i  T^r imU, 
wiKre  it  ira*i  m  dark  the  foHowinj/  4«ty  thiK  Ump^  h^  U*  He  lifted  St 
wwvii.  Vow  f he  rwieitioii  ()f  thin  tad  the  ailjjeent  inlatkl*,  »M  the  muf  i» 
abutter  XXXVll. 
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comet,  still  apparently  as  brilliant  as  at  first,  but  the  tail 
bad  now  risen  to  a  higher  angla 

October  lUh — All  this  day  we  coasted  along  the  Kai6a 
Islands,  which  have  much  the  appearance  and  outline  of 
K4  on  a  small  scale,  with  the  audition  of  flat  swampy 
tracts  along  shore,  and  outlying  coral  reefs.  Contrary 
winds  and  currents  had  prevented  our  taking  the  proper 
course  to  the  west  of  them,  and  we  had*  to  go  by  a 
circuitous  route  round  the  southern  extremity  of  one 
island,  often  having  to  go  far  out  to  sea  on  account  of 
coral  reefs.  On  trying  to  pass  a  channel  through  one  of 
these  reefs  we  were  grounded,  and  all  had  to  get  out  into 
the  water,  which  in  this  shallow  strait  had  been  so  heated 
by  the  sun  as  to  be  disagreeably  warm,  and  drag  our  vessel 
a  considerable  distance  among  weeds  and  sponges,  corala 
and  prickly  corallines.  It  was  late  at  night  when  we 
reached  the  little  village  harbour,  and  we  were  all  pretty 
well  knocked  up  by  hard  work,  and  having  had  nothing 
but  very  brackish  water  to  drink  all  day — the  best  we 
could  find  at  our  last  stopping-place.  Tliere  was  a  house 
close  to  the  shore,  built  for  the  use  of  the  Resident  of 
Ternate  when  he  made  his  ofiBcial  visits,  but  now  occupied 
by  several  native  travelling  merchants,  among  whom  I 
found  a  place  to  sleep. 

The  next  morning  early  I  went  to  the  village  to  find  the 
"Kapala,"  or  head  man.  I  informed  him  that  I  wanted 
to  stay  a  few  days  in  the  house  at  the  landing,  and  begged 
him  to  have  it  made  ready  for  me.  He  was  very  civil, 
and  came  down  at  once  to  get  it  cleared,  when  we  found 
that  the  traders  had  already  left,  on  hearing  that  I  required 
it  There  were  no  doors  to  it,  so  I  obtained  the  loan  of 
a  couple  of  hurdles  to  keep  out  dogs  and  other  animals. 
The  land  here  was  evidently  sinking  rapidly,  as  shown  by 
the  number  of  trues  standing  in  salt  water  dead  and  dying. 
After  breakfast  I  started  for  a  walk  to  the  forest-covered 
hill  above  the  village,  with  a  couple  of  boys  as  guides. 
It  was  exceedinjily  hot  and  dry,  no  rain  having  fallen  for 
two  months.  When  we  reached  an  elevation  of  about  two 
hundred  feet,  the  coralline  rock  which  fringes  the  shore 
was  succeeded  by  a  hard  crystalline  rock,  a  kind  of  meta- 
morphic  sandstona     This  would  indicate  that  there  had 
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been  a  recent  elevation  of  more  than  two  hundrod  fiial« 
which  had  still  more  recently  ohanged  into  a  n^vt^nf^nk 
of  subsidence.  The  hill  was  very  ruf^ted*  but  aiuung 
dry  sticks  and  fallen  trees  I  found  some  KtHxl  lu«0CU, 
mostly  of  forms  and  species  I  was  already  ao<|ualut9d 
with  from  Temate  and  Oilolo.  Findiug  no  good  paths  I 
returned,  and  explored  the  lower  ground  eastward  of  the 
village,  passing  through  a  long  rango  of  planUiln  and 
tobacco  ^unds,  encumbered  with  felled  and  burnt  loan, 
on  whicn  I  found  quantities  of  beetles  of  tint  rturiily 
BuprestidsB  of  six  different  species,  one  of  wliloli  wan  now 
to  m&  I  then  reached  a  path  in  the  swampy  forant  whetra 
I  hoped  to  find  some  butterflies,  but  was  dlnappoliitod. 
Being  now  pretty  well  exhausted  by  the  intense  haat, 
I  thought  it  wise  to  return  and  rosorvo  further  exploration 
for  the  next  day. 

When  I  sat  down  in  the  afternoon  to  arrange  my  insaoli, 
the  house  was  surrounded  by  men,  women,  and  chlldran. 
lost  in  amazement  at  my  tmaccountable  pr(K!4;u<lingM;  ami 
when,  after  pinning  out  the  specimerui,  I  \mHmM\M\  Ut 
write  the  name  of  the  place  on  small  cin;ijtar  ii/^kMA, 
and  attach  one  to  each,  even  the  old  Katmla,  th^  MhlufUtt^ 
tan  priest,  and  some  Malay  trailers  anxUi  not  rttpmm  sign/i 
of  astonishment  If  they  liad  known  a  little  tiuftti  alK/nt 
tbe  ways  and  opinions  of  white  men,  they  Wf/til/l  pfoif^hif 
bave  looked  upon  me  as  a  frxil  or  a  ma/lrnari,  irtii  in  iit^f 
^noiance  they  accepted  my  ffUt^nUi^mn  m  wfnihy  ftt  all 
vespeci^  altbo^^  utterly  \my(mA  iimr  c^ffftpf^it^mufft. 

The  next  day  (October  16rth;  I  wiwit  if^fmA  fhn  nwMftv, 
and  fomid  a  plaee  where  a  new  eiearintf  wm  Mtt^  tmM 
m  \iwt  To^  fofrett  It  wm  a  long  and  it^A  wnlk,  a#^  th^ 
aesrefa  anMog  thi»  btlea  tmikks  and  Hmat^i^si^  wim  v^/ 
fct^vning:  b«it  I  wa«  tfcinafUA  V/y  fAMimti/g^  ^//(f%  w?r*ivi7 
di^nct  fpemeji  of  heeded,  ^4  wW'wM  nit,  U^.  x  ^//Af^  i^^h 
uy  m^  xad  many  </iiei^  f%9H  *#ip4  tt^u^^\f¥j!^  I  mta^ 
la  VKj  life  seeft  WtieJi  ^  nHfrnt^Mfk^  w  ^4v^/  it'^a 
mt  thai  9^A,  9/';m0t  *v»«v  t^pejtwjt  #/  f^^fA  t%ifAA  '/(^A^^ 
l^i:^CP9iU0i£^  'jrr^n  f/^^t^^^a£^t '  f/,w*^.ey*^,  *a4  y^-n^^M/f 
wwnr.iH  ' A:iU\r.r»uiaft^,  v^^tfi  #v  ikJytn4<tAf.  *M**t  *A^f  t'^^K^  v^ 
m  fw^rnn  w  I  nXkii^  x^ti^vs^  fl*Urmf  ^M  \»i   *  «n  %  x/i^ 

7  i 
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were  almost  equally  common,  forming  such  an  asseniblloge 
as  for  once  to  realize  that  idea  of  tropical  luxuriance  which 
one  obtains  by  looking  over  the  drawers  of  a  well-filled 
cabinet.  On  the  under  sides  of  the  trunks  clung  numbers 
of  smaller  or  more  sluggish  Longicoms,  while  on  the 
branches  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing  others  could  be 
detected  sitting  with  outstretched  antennse  ready  to  take 
flight  at  the  least  alarm.  It  was  a  glorious  spot,  and  one 
which  will  always  live  in  my  memory  as  exhibiting  the 
insect-life  of  the  tropics  in  unexampled  luxuriance  For 
tho  three  following  days  I  continued  to  visit  this  locality^ 
adding  each  time  many  new  species  to  my  collection — tho 
following  notes  of  which  may  be  interesting  to  entomo- 
logists. October  15th,  33  species  of  beetles;  16th«  70 
species;  17th,  47  species;  18th,  40  species;  19th,  56 
species — in  all  about  a  hundred  species,  of  which  forty 
were  new  to  ma  There  were  forty-four  species  of  I^ongi- 
corns  among  them,  and  on  the  Inst  day  I  took  twenty- 
eight  species  of  Longicoms,  of  which  five  were  new  to  m& 

My  boys  were  less  fortunate  in  shooting.  The  only 
birds  at  all  common  were  the  great  red  parrot  (Eclectus 
grandis),  found  in  most  of  the  Moluccas,  a  crow,  and  a 
Megapodiiis,  or  mound-maker.  A  few  of  the  pretty 
racquot-Uiiled  kingfishers  were  also  obtained,  but  in  very 
poor  plumage.  They  proved,  liowever,  to  bo  of  a  diflerent 
species  from  those  found  in  the  other  islands,  and  come 
nearest  to  tlio  bird  oii^'iimlly  described  by  Linnunis 
under  the  name  of  Alcedo  deu,  and  which  came  from 
Ternatc.  Tills  would  indicate  that  the  small  chain  of 
islands  parallel  to  Gilolo  have  a  few  peculiar  species  in 
common,  a  fact  which  certainly  occurs  in  iiisects. 

The  people  of  Kai6a  interested  me  much.  They  are 
evidently  a  mixed  race,  having  Malay  and  Papuan  affini- 
ties, and  are  allied  to  tlie  peoples  of  Ternate  and  of  Gilolo. 
They  possess  a  peculiar  language,  somewhat  resembling 
those  of  the  surrounding  islands,  but  quite  distinct.  Tliey 
are  now  Mahometans,  and  are  subject  to  Ternate.  The 
only  fruits  seen  here  were  papaws  and  pine-apples,  the 
rocky  soil  and  dry  climate  being  unfavourable.  Kice,  maize, 
and  plantains  flourish  well,  except  that  they  suffer  from 
occasional  dry  seasons  like  the  present  one.     There  is  a 
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little  cotton  grown,  from  which  the  women  weave  sarongs 
(Malay  petticoats).  There  is  only  one  well  of  good  water 
on  the  islands,  situated  close  to  the  landing-place,  to 
which  all  the  inhabitants  come  for  drinking  water.  The 
men  are  good  boat-buildei'S,  and  they  make  a  regular  trade 
of  it  and  seem  to  bo  very  well  off. 

After  five  days  at  Kai6a  we  continued  our  jonmey,  and 
soon  got  among  the  narrow  straita  and  islands  which  lend 
down  to  the  town  of  Batchian.  In  the  evening  we  stayed 
at  a  settlement  of  Gallia  men.  These  are  natives  of  a 
district  in  the  extreme  north  of  Qilolo,  and  are  great 
wanderers  over  this  part  of  tlw  Archipelago.  They  build 
largo  and  roomy  praus  with  outriggers,  and  settle  on  any 
coast  or  island  they  take  a  fancy  for.  They  hunt  deer  and 
wild  pig,  drying  the  meat;  they  catch  turtle  and  tripang; 
tliey  cut  down  the  forest  and  plant  rice  or  maize,  and  are 
altogether  remarkably  energetic  and  industrious.  They 
are  very  fine  people,  of  light  complexion,  tall,  and  with 
Papuan  features,  coming  nearer  to  the  drawings  and 
descriptions  of  the  true  Polynesians  of  Tahiti  and  Owyhee 
than  any  I  have  seen. 

During  this  voyage  I  had  several  times  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  my  men  get  fire  by  friction.  A  sharp- 
edgod  piece  of  bamboo  is  rubbed  across  the  convex  surface 
of  another  piece,  on  which  a  small  notch  is  fii'st  cut  The 
rubbing  is  slow  at  first  and  gradually  quicker,  till  it 
becomes  very  ra])id,  and  the  fine  powder  nibbed  off  ignites 
and  falls  through  the  hole  which  the  rubbing  has  cut  in 
the  bamboo.  iTiis  is  done  with  great  quickness  and  cer- 
tainty. The  Tcrnate  people  use  bamboo  in  another  way. 
They  strike  its  flinty  surface  with  a  bit  of  broken  china, 
and  produce  a  spark,  which,  they  catch  in  some  kind  of 
tinder. 

On  the  evening  of  October  21st  we  reached  our  destina- 
tion, having  been  twelve  days  on  the  voyage.  It  had  been 
fine  weather  all  the  time,  and,  although  very  hot.  I  had 
enjoyed  myself  exceedingly,  and  had  besides  obtained 
some  experience  in  boat  work  among  islands  and  coral 
reefs,  which  enabled  me  afterwards  to  undertake  much 
longer  voyages  of  the  same  kind.  The  village  or  town  of 
Batchian  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  wide  and  deep  bay, 
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where  a  low  isthmus  connects  the  northern  and  sonthem 
mountainous  parts  of  the  island.  To  the  south  is  a  fine 
range  of  mountains,  and  I  had  noticed  at  several  of  our 
landing-places  that  the  geological  formation  of  the  island 
was  very  different  from  those  around  it  Whenever  rock 
was  visible  it  was  either  sandstone  in  thin  layers,  dipping 
south,  or  a  pebbly  conglomerate.  Sometimes  tliere  was 
a  little  coralline  limestone,  but  no  volcanic  rocks.  The 
forest  had  a  dense  luxuriance  and  loftiness  seldom  found 
on  the  dry  and  porous  lavas  and  raised  coral  reefs  of 
Temato  and  Oilolo ;  and  hoping  for  a  corresponding  rich- 
ness ill  the  birds  and  insects,  it  was  with  much  satisfaction 
and  with  considerable  expectation  that  I  began  my  explo- 
rations in  the  hitherto  unknown  island  of  Batchian. 


I 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

BATCHIAN. 
(OOTOBKK  1868  TO  APAIL  1860.) 

LANDKD  opposite  the  house  kopt  for  the  use  of  the 
Kesiilcnt  of  Temato,  ami  was  met  by  a  respectable 
middle  aged  Malay,  who  told  me  lie  was  Secretary  to 
the  Sultan,  and  would  receive  the  official  letter  with  which 
I  had  been  provided.  On  giving  it  hira,  he  at  once  in- 
formed me  I  might  have  the  use  of  the  official  residence 
which  was  empty.  1  soon  got  my  things  on  shore,  but  on 
looking  about  me  found  that  the  house  would  never  do  to 
stay  long  in.  There  was  no  water  except  at  a  considerable 
ilistiince,  and  one  of  my  men  would  be  almost  entii-ely 
uocupied  getting  water  and  lirowood,  and  I  sliould  myscilf 
have  to  walk  all  thix)ugh  the  village  every  day  to  the 
forest,  and  live  almost  in  public,  a  thing  1  much  dislike. 
The  rooms  were  all  boarded,  and  had  ceilings,  which  are  a 
great  nuisance,  as  there  are  no  means  of  hanging  anything 
up  except  by  driving  nails,  and  not  half  the  conveniences 
of  a  native   bamboo   aud  tliatih  cottage.     I  accordingly 
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inquired  for  a  house  outside  of  the  village  on  the  roud  to 
the  coal  mines,  and  was  informed  by  the  Secretary  that 
there  was  a  small  one  belonging  to  the  Sultan,  and  that 
he  would  go  with  me  early  next  morning  to  see  it 

We  had  to  pass  one  large  river,  by  a  rude  but  substan- 
tial bridge,  and  to  wade  through  another  fine  pebbly  stream 
of  clear  water,  j  ust  beyond  which  the  little  hut  was  situated. 
It  was  very  small,  not  raised  on  posts,  but  with  the  earth 
for  a  floor,  and  was  built  almost  entirely  of  the  leaf-stems 
of  the  sago- palm,  called  here  "  gaba-gaba."  Across  the  river 
behind  rose  a  forest-clad  bank»  and  a  good  road  close  in 
front  of  the  house  led  through  cultivated  grounds  to  the 
forest  about  half  a  mile  on,  and  thence  to  the  coal  mines 
four  miles  further.  JTlieso  advantages  at  once  decided  me, 
and  I  told  the  Secretary  I  would  bo  very  glad  to  occupy 
the  housa  I  therefore  sent  my  two  men  immediately  to 
buy  "atape"  (palm-leaf  thatch)  to  repair  the  roof,  and  the 
next  day,  with  the  assistance  of  eight  of  the  Sultan's  men, 
got  all  my  stores  and  furniture  carried  up  and  pretty  com- 
fortably arranged.  A  rough  bamboo  bedstead  was  soon 
constnicted,  and  a  table  made  of  boards  which  I  had 
brought  with  me,  fixed  under  the  window.  Two  bamboo 
chairs,  an  easy  cane  chair,  and  hanging  shelves  suspended 
with  insulating  oil  cups,  so  as  to  bo  safe  fi'om  ants,  com- 
pleted my  furnishing  arrangements. 

In  the  afternoon  succeeding  my  aiTival,  the  Secretary 
accompanied  me  to  visit  the  Sultan.  We  were  kept  wait- 
ing a  few  minutes  in  an  outer  gate-house,  and  then  ushered 
to  the  door  of  a  rude,  half-fortified  whitewashed  house.  A 
small  table  and  three  chairs  were  placed  in  a  large  outer 
corridor,  and  an  old  dirty-faced  man  with  grey  hair  and  a 

Simy  beard,  dressed  in  a  speckled  blue  cotton  jacket  and 
t>se  red  trousers,  came  forward,  shook  hands,  and  asked 
me  to  be  seated.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  conversation 
on  my  pursuits,  in  which  his  Majesty  seemed  to  take  great 
interest,  tea  and  cakes — of  rather  better  quality  than  usual 
on  such  occasions — were  brought  in.  1  thanked  him  for 
the  house,  and  offered  to  show  him  my  collections,  which 
he  promised  to  come  and  look  at.  He  then  asked  me  to 
teach  him  to  take  views — to  make  maps — to  got  him  a 
small  gun  fi-om  England,  and  a  milch-goat  from  Bengal ; 
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all  of  which  r6([uest3  I  evaded  as  skilfully  as  I  was  able, 
and  we  parted  very  good  friends,  lie  seemed  a  sensible 
old  man,  and  lamented  the  small  population  of  the  island, 
which  he  assured  me  was  ricli  in  many  valuable  minerals, 
including  gold ;  but  there  were  not  people  enough  to  look 
after  them  and  work  them.  1  described  to  him  the  great 
rush  of  population  on  the  discovery  of  the  Austmlian 
gold  mines,  and  the  huge  nuggets  found  there,  with  which 
he  was  much  interested,  and  exclaimed,  *'  Oh  1  if  we  had 
but  people  like  that,  my  country  would  be  quite  as  rich  1  *' 

The  morning  after  I  had  got  into  my  new  house,  1  sent 
my  boys  out  to  shoot,  and  went  myself  to  explore  the  road 
to  the  coal  mines.  In  less  than  half  a  mile  it  entei-ed  the 
virgin  forest,  at  a  place  where  sonm  magniticent  troos 
formed  a  kind  of  natural  avenue.  Tire  first  part  was  flat 
and  sWampy,  but  it  soon  i-ose  a  little,  and  ran  alongside 
the  fine  stream  which  passed  behind  my  house,  and 
which  here  rushed  and  gurgled  over  a  roi».ky  or  pebbly 
bed,  sometimes  leaving  wide  sandbanks  on  its  margins, 
and  at  other  places  flowing  between  liigh  banks  crowned 
with  a  varied  and  magnificent  forest  vegetation.  After 
about  two  miles,  the  valley  naiTowed,  and  the  road  was 
earned  along  the  steep  hill-side  which  rose  abruptly  from 
the  water's  edge.  In  some  places  the  rock  had  been  cut 
awuy,  but  its  surface  was  already  covered  with  elegant 
ferns  and  crcM.'pers.  Gigiiutic  tixje-ferns  were  abundant, 
and  the  whole  forest  had  an  air  of  luxuriance  and  rich 
variety  which  it  never  attains  in  the  dry  volcanic  soil  to 
which  1  had  been  lately  accustomed.  A  little  further  the 
road  passed  to  the  other  side  of  the  valley  by  a  bridge 
across  the  stream  at  a  place  where  a  great  mass  of  rock  in 
the  middle  ofi'ered  an  excellent  support  for  it,  and  two  miles 
more  of  most  pictui-esquo  and  interesting  road  brought  me 
to  the  mining  establishment. 

This  is  situated  in  a  large  open  space,  at  a  spot  where 
two  tributaries  fall  into  the  main  stream.  Seveml  foi-est- 
paths  and  new  clearings  otVered  fine  collecting  grounds, 
and  1  captured  some  new  and  interesting  insects ;  but  aa 
it  was  getting  late  I  had  to  reserve  a  more  thorough 
exploiution  lor  future  occasions.  Coal  had  been  discovered 
hero  some  years  before,  and  the  road  was  made  in  order  to 
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bdng  down  a  sufficient  qoantiij  for  a  fair  trial  on  tke 
Duteh  steamerd.  The  qoaliij,  howerer,  was  not  tlKMi,«:k& 
anffieientlj  good,  and  the  mines  were  abandoneJL  QmiMe 
reoentljy  works  had  been  commenced  in  another  S{ri^  im 
hopes  of  finding  a  better  vein.  There  were  about  eij^j 
men  employed,  chiefly  conricto ;  bnt  this  was  (ar  too 
small  a  numbef*  for  mining  ofierations  in  sach  a  oooMij, 
where  the  mere  keeping  a  few  miles  of  raad  in  lepatr 
requires  the  constant  work  of  seretal  men.  If  eoal  of 
sufficiently  good  quality  should  be  found,  a  tramroad 
would  be  made,  and  would  be  very  easdy  worked,  owia^ 
to  the  rt^gular  descent  of  tbe  valley. 

Just  as  I  goc  home  i  ovi^^rtook  Ali  retumii^  frooi 
shooting  with  some  binls  han^ins  from  his  belt.  Ue 
seemed  much  pleased,  aivi  aaifd,  **  Uiok  Uem,  sir,  what  a 
eorijos  birl,*  bailing  out  wliat  at  first  cofupkA^lr  pozzM 
nei  I  saw  a  bird  witfi  a  mjsi  of  spleu'iil  green  f«aU»eis 
on  its  breast,  eloaga;U6»l  inVi  two  glittenn^  tults ;  but,  what 
I  eooU  not  uiMk^stani  w^  a  {Mur  of  kicig  white  &2tdief% 
which  tfUyjk  suraigltt  out  frc^ta  eiK^h  shoulu<^r  All  a&suied 
me  ihu  \he  bird  etudk  thtm  out  tlm  war  itsielf^  wi>ea 
iutUiriiig  its  wiatgs,  aud  tliut  tiier  had  r^mMisi^i  so  vitbout 
his  toudbiu^  t4iem.  I  jyjw  eaw  tiiat  I  iiad  g<X  a  great  yriz^ 
mo  ksBB  \hfLU  a  oompleudy  xiew  form  <A  line  Bird  of  i^aca- 
diK,  difSering  most  remaritayy  frum  exerj  otl^er  kjotown 
bbd.  Tbe  ^euerai  plutna^  is  very  suU^^  beijug  a  pure 
9Ar  olire,  witJb  a  puiplisb  tinge  oo  tJbe  back  ;  tike  cxvwn 
of  ^  head  is  ucsautaf oLr  glosbed  witJii  pale  lue^ailk  violet, 
and  Xk^  ieatbers  %A  tbe  front  extend  as  luuob  ovt*r  tbe  beak 
as  in  most  uf  tite  lamiiv.  Hie  i»xk  and  breast  are  scaled 
with  line  metallic  gn^exi,.  aod  tbe  featbere  on  tbe  lower  pari 
are  ^iuugat^  on  eacb  sick:,  so  as  t<j  form  a  two-poiuU>d 
gof:get,  wiiiyL  can  be  folded  beneath  tbe  wiug?,  or  partially 
erBi;t^  and  spread  out  in  tbe  aatne  w^y  as  tb^  side  plumes 
of  most  o5  tbe  birde  of  paradise.  Tbe  lour  loju^  wbite 
plomee  viiicij  give  tat;  bird  it*  altogetber  uui<jue  cbarac/ter, 
ijirin^:  from  iictle  tub^jrcles  clo&e  tu  tbe  upper  edge  of  tbe 
abonid^ir  or  bend  of  tbe  wit^ ;  tltey  are  narrow,  gently 
curved,  auu  equally  webbed  on  botb  sidee,  of  a  pure 
crsamv  viaue  colour.  Tliey  are  about  six  iuoii^  MUig, 
equallixig  tbe  wiug,  and  can  be  raised  at  rJ^iit  angles  to  ii, 
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or  Lid  along  the  body  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bird.  The 
bill  is  horn  colour,  the  legs  yellow,  and  the  iris  pale  olive. 
This  striking  novelty  has  been  named  by  Mr.  U.  R  Gray 
of  the  British  Museum,  Semioptera  Wollacei,  or  "  Wallace's 
Standard  wing." 

A  few  days  later  I  obtained  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
new  butterfly,  allied  to  the  fine  blue  Papilio  Ulysses,  but 
differing  from  it  in  the  colour  being  of  a  more  inten.se  tint^ 
and  in  having  a  row  of  blue  stripes  around  the  margin 
of  the  lower  wings.  This  good  begiiming  was,  however, 
rather  deceptive,  and  I  soon  found  that  insects,  and 
especially  butterflies,  were  somewhat  scarce,  and  birds  in 
far  less  variety  than  I  had  anticipated.  Several  of  the 
fine  Moluccan  species  were  however  obtained.  The  hand- 
some red  lory  with  green  wings  and  a  yellow  spot  in  the 
buck  (Lorius  garrulus),  was  not  imcommon.  When  tlie 
Jambu,  or  rose  apple  (Eugenia  sp.),  was  in  flower  in  the 
village,  flocks  of  the  little  lorikeet  (Charmosyna  placentis), 
already  met  with  in  Gilolo,  came  to  feed  upon  tlie  nectar, 
and  I  obtained  as  many  specimens  as  I  desired.  Another 
beautiful  bird  of  the  parrot  tribe  was  the  Geofl'royus 
cyanicollis,  a  green  parrot  with  a  red  bill  and  head,  which 
colour  shaded  on  the  crown  into  azure  blue,  and  thence 
into  verditer  blue  nnd  the  green  of  the  back.  T  no  large 
and  handsome  fmit  pigeons,  with  metallic  green,  ashy,  and 
rufous  plumage,  were  not  uncommon ;  and  I  was  rewarded 
by  finding  a  splendid  deep  blue  roller  (Eurystomus  azureus), 
a  lovely  golden-capped  sunbird  (Nectarinea  auriceps),  and 
a  fine  racquet-tailed  kingfisher  (Tanysiptera  isis),  all  of 
which  were  entirely  new  to  ornithologists.  Of  insects  I 
obtained  a  considerable  number  of  interesting  beetles, 
including  many  fine  longicorns,  among  which  was  the 
largest  and  handsomest  species  of  the  genus  Glenea  yet 
discovered.  Among  butterflies  the  beautiful  little  Danis 
seba3  was  abundant,  making  the  forests  gay  with  its  deli- 
cate wings  of  white  and  the  richest  metallic  blue;  while 
showy  Papilios,  and  ])retty  l*ierida3,  and  dark,  rich  KupliUJis, 
many  of  them  new,  furnished  a  constant  source  of  interest 
and  pleasing  occupation. 

The  island  of  Batchian  possesses  no  really  indigenous 
iiihabitants,  the  interior  being  altogether  uninhabited,  and 
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there  are  only  a  few  small  villages  on  various  parts  of  the 
coast ;  yet  I  found  here  four  distinct  races,  which  would 
wofully  mislead  an  ethnological  traveller  unable  to  obtain 
information  as  to  their  origin.   First  there  are  the  Batchian 
Malays,  probably  the  earliest  colonists,  differing  very  little 
from  those  of  Tomato.    Their  language,  however,  seems  to 
havo  more  of  the  Papuan  element,  with  a  mixture  of  pure 
Malay,  showing  that  tho  sottJomcnt  is  ono  of  stragglers 
of  various  races,  although  now  sutBciently  homogeneous. 
Then  there  are  the  "Orang  Sirani,*'  as  at  Ternate  and 
Amboyna.     Many  of  these  have  the  Portuguese  physiog- 
nomy strikingly  preserved,  but  combined  with  a  skin  gene- 
rally darker  than  tho  Malays.    Some  national  customs,  are 
retained,  and  the.  Malay,  which  is  their  only  language, 
contains  a  largo  number  of  Portuguese  words  and  idioma 
The  third  race  consists  of  the  Oalcla  men  from  the  north 
of  Gilolo,  a  singular  people,  whom  I  have  already  described ; 
and  the  fourth  is  a  colony  from  Tomdrd,  in  tho  eastern 
peninsula  of  Celebes.    These  people  were  brought  here  at 
their  own  request  a  few  years  ago,  to  avoid  extermination 
by  another  tribe.   They  have  a  very  light  complexion,  open 
Tartar  physiognomy,  low  stature,  and  a  language  of  the 
Bugis  type.    They  are  an  industrious  agricultural  people, 
and  supply  the  town  with  vegetables.    They  make  a  good 
deal  of  bark  cloth,  similar  to  tho  tapa  of  the  Polynesians, 
by  cutting  down  the  proper  trees  and  taking  off  large 
cylindera  of  bark,  which  is  beaten  with  mallets  till  it 
sepamtes  from  the  wood.     It  is  then  soaked,  and  so  con- 
tinuously and  regularly  beaten  out  that  it  becomes  as  tliin 
and  as  tough  as  parchment     In  this  form  it  is  much  used 
for  wrappers  for  clothes  ;  and  they  also  make  jackets  of  it, 
sewn  neatly  together  and  stained  with  the  juice  of  another 
kind  of  bark,  which  gives  it  a  dark  red  colour  and  renders 
it  nearly  waterproof. 

Here  are  four  very  distinct  kinds  of  people  who  may  all 
be  seen  any  day  in  and  about  the  town  ol  Batchian.  Now 
if  we  suppose  a  traveller  ignorant  of  Malay,  picking  up  a 
word  or  two  here  and  thei-e  of  the  "  Batchian  language," 
and  noting  down  the  "  physical  and  moral  peculiarities, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  Batchian  people  " — (for  there 
are  travellers  who  do  all  this  in  four-aud-twcnty  hours)  — 
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what  an  accurate  and  instructive  chapter  we  should  have  I 
what  transitions  would  be  pointed  out,  what  theories  of 
the  origin  of  races  would  l>e  developed  I  while  the  next 
traveller  might  flatly  contradict  every  statement  and  arrive 
at  exactly  opposite  conclusions. 

Soon  after  I  arrived  here  the  Dutch  Government  intro- 
duced a  new  copper  coinage  of  cents  instead  of  doits  (the 
100th  instead  of  the  120th  part  of  a  guilder),  and  all  the 
old  coins  were  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Temate  to  be  changed. 
I  sent  a  bag  containing  6,000  doits,  and  duly  received  the 
new  money  by  return  of  the  boat.  When  Ali  went  to 
bring  it,  however,  the  captain  required  a  written  order;  so 
I  waited  to  send  again  the  next  day,  and  it  was  lucky 
I  did  so,  for  that  night  my  house  was  entered,  all  my  boxes 
carried  out  and  ransacked,  and  the  various  articles  left  on 
the  road  about  twenty  yaixls  oiT,  where  we  found  them 
at  five  in  the  morning,  when,  on  getting  up  and  finding  the 
house  empty,  we  rushed  out  to  discover  tracks  of  the  thieves. 
Not  being  able  to  find  the  copper  money  which  they 
thought  1  had  just  received,  they  decamped,  taking  nothing 
but  a  few  yards  of  cotton  cloth  and  a  black  coat  and 
trousers,  which  latter  were  picked  up  a  few  days  afterwards 
hidden  in  the  grass.  There  was  no  doubt  whatever  who 
were  the  thieves.  Convicts  are  employed  to  guard  the 
Govornniont  stores  when  the  boat  arrives  from  Ternate. 
Two  of  Ihem  watch  all  night,  and  often  take  the  op])or- 
tunity  to  rouni  ulxmt  and  coniniit  n^bberies. 

Tlie  next  day  I  ivceived  my  money,  and  secured  it  well  in 
a  sti'onj'  l)ox  liustened  under  mv  bed.  I  took  out  five  or  six 
hundred  cents  for  daily  expenses,  and  put  them  in  a  sniidl 
ja|mnned  box,  which  always  stood  upon  my  table.  In  the 
afternoon  1  went  for  a  short  walk,  and  on  my  return 
this  Ik^x  and  my  keys,  whieh  T  had  carelessly  left  on  the 
Uible,  were  gone.  Two  of  my  boys  were  in  the  house,  but 
had  heard  nothing.  1  immediately  gave  information  of  the 
two  i\»bberies  to  the  l)ii*cotor  at  the  mine^  and  to  the  Com- 
numdant  at  the  fort,  and  got  for  answer,  that  if  1  caught 
the  thief  in  the  act  1  might  shoot  him.  By  inquiry  in  the 
village,  we  aflcrwarvls  found  that  one  of  the  convicts  who 
was  on  duty  at  the  Government  rice-store  in  the  village 
had  quitted  his  guard,  was  seen  to  pass  over  the  bridge 
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towards  my  house,  was  seen  again  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  my  house,  ahd  on  returning  over  the  bridge  into 
the  village  carried  something  under  his  arm,  carefully 
covered  with  his  sarong.  My  box  was  stolen  between  the. 
hours  ho  was  seen  going  and  returning,  and  it  was  so 
small  as  to  bo  easily  carried  in  the  way  duscribod.  Tills 
seemed  pretty  clear  circuumtantial  cvidenca  I  accused 
tlie  man  and  brought  the  witnesses  to  the  Commandant 
The  man  was  examined,  and  confessed  having  gone  to  the 
river  close  to  my  house  to  bathe ;  but  said  he  had  gone  no 
further,  having  climbed  up  a  cocoa-nut  tree  and  brought 
home  two  nuts,  which  he  had  covered  over,  because  he  wout 
ashamed  to  he  seen  carrying  them  !  This  explanation  was 
thought  satisfactory,  and  he  was  acquitted.  T  lost  my 
casli  and  my  box,  a  seal  I  much  valued,  with  other  small 
articles,  and  all  my  keys — the  severest  loss  by  far.  Luckily 
my  large  cash-box  was  left  locked,  but  so  were  others 
which  I  required  to  open  immediately.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  very  clever  blacksmith  employed  to  do  ironwork 
for  the  mines,  and  ho  picked  my  locks  for  me  when  J 
required  them,  and  in  a  few  days  made  mo  new  keys,  which 
I  used  all  the  time  I  was  abroad. 

Towards  the  end  of  November  the  wet  season  set  in,  and 
we  had  daily  and  almost  incessant  rains,  with  only  about 
one  or  two  hours'  sunshine  in  the  morning.  The  flat  parts 
of  the  forest  became  Hooded,  the  roads  filled  with  nmd, 
and  insects  and  birds  were  scarcer  than  ever.  On 
December  13th,  in  the  afternoon,  we  had  a  sharp  earth- 
quake shock,  which  made  the  house  and  furniture  shake 
and  rattle  for  five  igiinuteiB,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs  wave 
as  if  a  gust  of  wind  had  passed  over  them.  About  the 
middle  of  December  I  removed  to  the  village,  in  order 
more  easily  to  explore  the  district  to  the  west  of  it,  and  to 
be  near  the  sea  when  I  wished  to  return  to  Ternate.  1 
obtained  the  use  of  a  good-sized  house  in  the  Campong 
Sirani  (or  Christian  village),  and  at  Christmas  and  the 
New  Year  had  to  endure  the  incessant  gun-firing,  drum- 
beating,  and  fiddling  of  the  inhabitants. 

These  people  arc  very  fond  of  music  and  dnncing,  and  il 
would  astonish  a  European  to  visit  one  of  tlioir  assomblicsL 
Wo  enter  a  gloomy  palm-leaf  hut  in  which  two  or  three 
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very  dim  lamps  barely  render  darkness  visible.  The  floor 
is  of  black  sandy  earth,  the  roof  hid  in  a  smoky  im|)cne- 
trable  blackness ;  two  or  three  benches  stand  against  the 
walls,  and  the  orchestra  consists  of  a  fiddle,  a  fife,  a  drum, 
and  a  triangle.  There  is  plenty  of  company,  consisting  of 
young  men  and  women,  all  very  neatly  dressed  in  white  and 
black — u  true  Portuguese  habit  Quadrilles,  wtdtzes,  polkas, 
and  mazurkas  are  danced  with  great  vigour  and  much 
skill  The  refreshments  are  muddy  coffee  and  a  few  sweet- 
meats. Dancing  is  kept  up  for  hours,  and  all  is  conducted 
with  much  decorum  and  propriety.  A  party  of  this  kind 
meets  about  once  a  week,  the  principal  inhabitants  taking 
it  by  turns,  and  all  who  please  come  in  without  much 
ceremony. 

It  is  astonishing  how  little  these  people  have  altered 
in  three  hundred  years,  although  in  that  time  they 
have  changed  their  language  and  lost  all  knowledge  of 
their  own  nationality.  They  are  still  in  manners  and 
appearance  almost  pure  Portuguese,  very  similar  to  those 
with  whom  I  had  become  acxjuaintcd  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amazon.  They  live  very  poorly  as  regards  tlieir  house 
and  furniture,  but  preserve  a  semi-European  dress,  and 
have  almost  all  full  suits  of  black  for  Sundays.  They  are 
nominally  Pratestanto,  but  Sunday  evening  is  their  grand 
day  fur  music  and  dancing.  The  men  are  often  good 
hunters  ;  and  two  or  three  times  a  week,  deer  or  wild  pigs 
are  brouglit  to  the  village,  which,  with  fish  and  fowls, 
enables  them  to  live  well.  They  are  almost  the  only 
peoi)le  in  the  Archipelago  who  eat  the  great  fruit-eating 
bats  called  by  us  "  Hying  foxes."*  These  ugly  creatures  are 
considered  a  great  delicacy,  and  are  much  sought  after. 
At  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  they  come  in  large 
flocks  to  eat  fruit,  and  congregate  during  the  day  on  some 
small  islands  in  the  bay,  hanging  by  thousands  on  the 
trees,  especially  on  dead  ones.  They  can  then  be  easily 
caught  or  knocked  down  with  sticks,  and  are  brought 
honie  by  Iwiiskets-full.  They  ix^quire  to  be  carefully  pre- 
pareil,  as  the  skin  and  fur  luis  a  rank  and  powerful  foxy 
odour;  but  they  are  generally  cooked  with  abundance  of 
spices  and  condiments,  and  are  really  very  gocnl  eating, 
something  like  hare.     The  Orang  Siruni  are  good  cooks, 
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having  a  much  greater  variety  of  savoury  dishes  than  the 
Malays.  Here,  they  live  chiefly  on  sago  as  bread,  with 
a  little  rice  occasionally^  and  abundance  of  vegetables  and 
fruit 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  everywhere  in  the  East  where 
the  Portuguese  have  mixed  with  the  native  races  they 
have  become  darker  in  colour  than  either  of  the  parent 
stocks.  This  is  the  case  almost  always  with  these  "  Orang 
Sirani"  in  the  Moluccas,  and  with  the  Portuguese  of 
Malacca.  The  reverse  is  the  case  in  South  America,  where 
the  mixture  of  the  Portuguese  or  Brazilian  with  the  Indian 
produces  the  "  Mameluco//  who  is  not  unfrequently  lighter 
than  either  parent,  and  always  lighter  than  the  Indian. 
The  women  at  Batchian,  although  goncrallv  fairer  than 
the  men,  are  coarse  in  features,  and  very  iar  inferior  in 
beauty  to  the  mixed  Dutch-Malay  girls,  or  even  to  many 
pure  Malays. 

The  part  of  the  village  in  which  I  resided  was  a  grove  of 
cocoa-nut  trees,  and  at  night,  when  the  dead  leaves  were 
sometimes  collected  together  and  burnt,  the  effect  was  most 
magnificent — the  tall  stems,  the  fine  crowns  of  foliage,  and 
the  immense  fnt it-clusters,  being  brilliantly  illuminated 
against  a  dark  sky,  and  appearing  like  a  fairy  palace  sup- 
ported on  a  hundred  columns,  and  groined  over  with  leafy 
arches.  The  cocoa-nut  tree,  when  well  grown,  is  certainly 
the  prince  of  palms  both  for  beauty  and  utility. 

During  my  very  first  walk  into  the  forest  at  Batchian,  I 
had  seen  sitting  on  a  leaf  out  of  reach,  an  immense  butter- 
fly of  a  dark  colour  marked  with  white  and  yellow  spota 
I  could  not  capture  it  as  it  flew  away  high  up  into  the 
forest,  but  I  at  once  saw  that  it  was  a  female  of  a  new 
species  of  Omitlioptera  or  "bird-winged  butterfly,"  the 
pride  of  the  Eastern  tropics.  I  was  very  anxious  to  get 
it  and  to  find  the  male,  which  in  this  genus  is  always  of 
extreme  beauty.  During  the  two  succeeding  months  I 
only  saw  it  once  again,  and  shortly  afterwanls  I  saw  the 
male  flyinn  hirrh  in  the  air  at  the  mining  village.  I  had 
U^n  to  despair  of  ever  getting  a  specimen,  as  it  scemei^ 
so  rare  and  wild  ;  till  one  day,  about  the  be<5inning  of 
January,  I  found  a  beautiful  shrub  with  large  white  leafy 
bracts  and  yellow  flowers,  s  species  of  Mussmnda,  and  saw 
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one  of  these  noble  insects  hovering  over  it,  but  it  was  too 
quick  for  me,  and  flew  away.  The  next  day  I  went  again 
to  the  same  slirub  and  succeeded  in  catching  a  female,  and 
the  day  after  a  fine  male.  I  found  it  to  be  as  I  had  expected, 
a  perfectly  new  and  most  magnificent  species,  and  one  of 
the  most  gorgeously  coloured  butterflies  in  tho  world. 
Fine  specimens  of  the  male  are  tnore  than  seven  inches 
across  the  wings,  which  are  velvety  black  and  fierv  orange, 
the  latter  colour  replacing  the  green  of  the  allied  speciea 
Tiie  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  this  insect  are  indescribable, 
and  none  but  a  naturalist  can  understand  the  intense 
excitement  I  experienced  wlien  T  at  length  captured  it 
On  taking  it  out  of  my  net  and  opening  the  glorious  wings, 
my  heart  began  to  beat  violently,  the  blood  rushed  to  my 
head,  and  I  felt  much  more  like  faindng  than  I  have  done 
when  in  apprehension  of  immediate  death.  I  had  a  head- 
ache the  rest  of  tlie  day,  so  great  was  the  excitement 
produced  by  what  will  appear  to  most  people  a  very 
inadequate  cause. 

I  had  decided  to  return  to  Ternate  in  a  week  or  two 
more,  biit  this  grand  capture  determined  me  to  stay  on  till 
I  obtained  a  good  series  of  the  new  butterfly,  which  I  have 
since  named  Ornithoptera  cixbsus.  The  Musssenda  bush 
was  an  admirable  place,  which  I  could  visit  every  day  on 
my  way  to  the  forest ;  and  as  it  was  situated  in  a  dense 
thicket  of  shrubs  and  croopors,  I  set  my  man  I^hi  to  clear 
rt  space  all  round  it,  so  that  I  could  easily  get  at  any  insect 
that  might  visit  it.  Afterwards,  finding  that  it  was  often 
necessary  to  wait  some  time  there,  I  had  a  little  seat  put 
up  under  a  tree  by  the  side  of  it,  where  I  came  every  day 
to  eat  my  lunch,  and  thus  had  half  an  hour's  watching 
about  noon,  besides  a  chance  as  I  passed  it  in  the  morning. 
In  this  way  I  obtained  on  an  average  one  specimen  a 
day  for  a  long  time,  but  more  than  half  of  these  were 
fomulcs,  and  more  than  half  the  remainder  worn  or  broken 
specimens,  so  that  I  should  not  have  obtained  many 
perfect  males  had  I  not  found  another  station  for  them. 

As  poon  as  1  had  seen  them  come  to  llowers,  1  sent  my 
man  Lahi  with  a  net  on  purpose  to  search  for  them,  as 
they  had  also  been  seen  at  some  flowering  trees  on  the 
beach,  and  I  promised  him  half  a  day's  wages  extra  for 
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every  good  specimen  he  could  catch.  After  a  day  or 
two  he  brought  me  two  very  fair  S|)ecimens»  and  told  me 
he  had  caught  them  in  the  bed  of  a  largo  rocky  sti-eam 
that  descends  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  about  a  tnile 
below  the  village.  They  flew  down  this  river,  settling 
occasionally  on  stones  and  rocks  in  the  water,  and  ho  was 
tibliged  to  wade  up  it  or  jump  fmm  rock  to  rock  to  get  at 
them.  I  went  with  him  one  day,  but  found  that  the 
stream  was  far  too  rapid  and  the  stones  too  slippery  for 
lae  to  do  anything,  so  I  left  it  entirely  to  him,  and  all  the 
i^est  of  the  time  we  stayed  in  Batchian  he  used  to  be  out 
all  day,  generally  bringing  me  one,  and  on  good  days  two 
or  three  specimens.  I  was  thus  able  to  britig  away  with 
me  more  than  a  hundred  of  both  sexes,  including  perhaps 
twenty  very  fine  males,  though  not  more  than  five  or  six 
that  were  absolutely  perfect. 

My  daily  walk  now  led  me,  first  about  half  a  mile  along 
the  sandy  beach,  then  through  a  sago  swamp  over  a  cause- 
way of  very  shaky  poles  to  the  village  of  the  Tomori 
peopla  Beyond  this  was  the  forest  with  patches  of  new 
clearing,  shady  paths,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of 
felled  timber.  I  found  this  a  very  fair  collecting  ground, 
especially  for  beetles.  The  fallen  trunks  in  the  clearings 
abounded  with  golden  Buprestidse  and  curious  Brentliidfe 
and  longicoms,  while  in  the  forest  I  found  abundance  of 
the  smaller  Curculionida,  many  longicoms,  and  some  fine 
green  Carabid^ 

Butterflies  were  not  abimdant,  but  I  obtained  a  few 
more  of  the  fine  blue  Papilio,  and  a  number  of  beautiful 
little  LyciEnidfle,  as  well  as  a  single  specimen  of  the  very 
rare  Papilio  Wallacei,  of  which  I  had  taken  the  hitherto 
unique  specimen  in  the  Am  Islands. 

The  most  interesting  birds  I  obtained  here,  were  the 
beautiful  blue  kingfisher,  Todiramphus  diops;  the  fine 
green  and  purple  doves,  Ptilonopus  snperbtis  fix\({  P. 
iogaster,  and  several  new  birds  of  small  size.  My  shooters 
still  brought  me  in  specimens  of  the  Semioptera  Wallacei, 
and  I  was  gi'eatly  exciferl  by  the  positive  statements  of 
several  of  the  native  hunters  that  another  3pf»cies  of  this 
bin!  existefi,  much  handsomer  and  more  roTnarkahie.  Thry 
declared  that  tlie  plumage  was  gk>fl«y  black,  with  melallio 
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green  breast  as  in  my  species,  but  that  the  white  shoulder 
plumes  were  twice  as  long,  and  hung  down  far  below  the 
body  of  the  bird.  They  declared  that  when  hunting  pigs 
or  deer  far  in  the  forest  they  occasionally  saw  this  bi^ 
but  that  it  was  rare.  I  immediately  offered  twelve  guilders 
(a  pound)  for  a  specimen ;  but  all  in  vain,  and  I  am  to  this 
day  uncertain  whether  such  a  bird  exists.  Since  I  left, 
the  Glerman  naturalist,  Dr.  Bernstein,  stayea  many  months 
in  the  island  with  a  large  staff  of  hunters  collecting  for 
the  Leyden  Museum  ;  and  as  he  was  not  more  successful 
than  myself,  we  nmst  consider  either  that  the  binl  is  very 
mre,  or  is  altogether  a  myth. 

Batchian  is  remarkable  as  being  the  most  eosbim  point 
on  the  globe  inhabited  by  any  of  the  Quadrumana.  A 
large  black  baboon-monkey  (Cynopithecus  nigresccns)  is 
a\)undant  iu  some  parts  of  the  forest.  This  animal  has 
bare  it^d  callosities,  and  a  mdimentary  tail  about  an  inch 
long — a  mere  fleshy  tubercle,  which  may  be  very  easily 
overlooked.  It  is  the  same  species  that  is  found  all 
over  the  forests  of  Celebes,  and  as  none  of  the  qther 
Mammalia  of  that  island  extend  into  Batchian  I  am 
inclined  to  suppose  that  this  species  has  been  accidentally 
introduced  by  the  roaming  Malays,  who  often  carry  about 
with  them  tame  monkeys  and  other  animals.  This  is 
icndered  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  animal  is 
not  found  in  Gilolo,  which  is  only  separated  from  Itat- 
chian  by  a  very  narrow  strait.  The  introduction  may 
have  been  very  recent,  as  in  a  fertile  and  unoccupied 
island  such  an  animal  would  multiply  rapidly.  The  only 
other  mammals  obtained  were  an  Eastern  opossum,  which 
])r.  Gray  has  described  as  Ciiscus  ornatus;  the  little 
Hying  opossum,  Belideus  ariel;  a  Civet  cat,  Viverra 
zebetha ;  and  nine  species  of  bats,  most  of  the  smaller 
ones  being  caught  iu  the  dusk  with  my  butterfly  net  as 
they  flew  about  before  tlie  house. 

After  much  delay,  owing  to  bad  weather  and  the  illness 
of  one  of  my  men,  1  determined  to  visit  Kasserota  (for- 
merly the  chief  village),  situated  up  a  small  stream,  on 
nn  island  close  to  the  north  coast  of  Batchian  ;  wliere 
1  was  told  that  many  rare  birds  were  found.  After  my 
boat  was   loaded   and   everything   ready,   three   days   of 
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heavy  squalls  prevented  our  starting,  and  it  was  not  till 
Ihe  21st  of  March  that  we  got  away.  Early  next  morning 
we  entered  the  little  river,  and  in  about  an  liour  we 
reached  the  Sultan's  house,  which  I  liad  obtained  per- 
mission to  use.  It  was  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  surrounded  by  a  forest  of  fruit  trees,  among  which 
were  some  of  the  very  loftiest  and  most  graceful  cocoa-nut 
palms  I  have  ever  seen.  It  rained  nearly  all  that  dav, 
and  I  could  do  little  but  unload  and  unpack.  Towards 
the  afternoon  it  cleared  up,  and  I  attempted  to  explore  in 
various  directions,  but  found  to  my  disgust  that  the  only 
path  was  a  perfect  mud  swamp,  along  which'  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  walk,  and  the  surrounding  forest  so  damp 
and  dark  as  to  promise  little  in  the  way  of  insects.  I 
found  too  on  inquiry  that  the  people  hero  ma<le  no  clear- 
ings, living  entirely  on  sago,  fruit,  fish,  and  game  ;  and  tlio 
path  only  led  ta  a  steep  rocky  mountain  equally  imprac- 
ticable and  unproductive.  l*he  next  day  I  sent  my  men 
to  this  hill^  hoping  it  might  produce  some  good  bird/i ;  but 
they  returned  with  only  two  common  species,  and  I  myself 
had  been  able  to  get  nothing,  every  little  track  I  had 
attempted  to  follow  leading  to  a  dense  sago  swama  I 
saw  that  I  should  waste  time  by  staying  here,  and  deter- 
mined to  leave  the  following  day. 

This  is  one  of  those  spots  so  hard  for  the  Kuroficaii 
natturalist  to  conceive,  where  with  all  the  riches  of  a 
tropical  vegetation,  and  partlv  perhaps  from  the  very 
Inxoiiance  of  that  vegetation,  insects  are  as  scarce  as  jo 
the  moat  barren  parts  of  Europe,  and  harrJIy  more  e^m- 
spiciioasL  In  temperate  climates  there  is  a  tolerabls 
uniibrmity  in  the  distribution  of  insects  over  tliose  parts 
of  a  coantry  in  which  there  is  a  similahty  in  the  vege- 
tation, any  deficiency  being  easily  seoottnted  for  by  th« 
absence  of  wood  or  uniformity  of  sorfse^.  The  traveller 
hastily  passing  throogh  such  a  country  <;an  at  on/;e  pick 
oai  a  colkcting  grouiul  which  will  a/Tori  him  a  (air 
notion  of  its  entomokigy.  Here  tlie  ea^i^;  is  di/T^rtent 
There  are  certain  r^|Qiiit«s  of  a  good  coii/^ing  ground 
which  can  only  be  ascertained  to  exirt  by  urttm  tlhjff 
fcaiefa  in  tbe  vicinity  of  ^:a#;h  villa^  Jo  WfU^,  pla/;^ 
there  is  no   rirgiii  UjtH^,  m  at  J>ploio  tmd  iUttfj^;  ta 
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others  tbere  are  no  open  pathways  or  clearings,  as  here. 
At  Batchian  there  are  only  two  tolerable  collecting  places, 
— the  road  to  the  coal  mines,  and  the  new  clearings  made 
by  the  Tomor^  people,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  most 
productive.  I  believe  the  fact  to  be  that  insects  are  pretty 
nniforndy  distributed  over  these  countries  (where  the 
forests  have  not  been  cleared  away),  and  are  so  scarce  in 
any  one  spot  that  searching  for  them  is  almost  useless. 
If  the  forest  is  all  cleared  away,  almost  all  tlie  insects 
disappear  with  it ;  but  when  small  clearings  and  paths  are 
made,  the  fallen  trees  in  various  stages  of  drying  and 
decay,  the  rotting  leaves,  the  loosening  bark  and  the  fun- 
goid growths  upon  it,  together  with  tlie  flowers  that  appear 
in  much  greater  abundance  where  the  light  is  admitted, 
are  so  many  attractions  to  the  insects  for  miles  around,  and 
cause  a  wonderful  accumulation  of  species  and  individuals. 
When  the  entomologist  can  discover  such  a  spot,  he  does 
more  in  a  month  than  he  could  possibly  do  by  a  year's 
search  in  the  depths  of  the  undisturbed  forest. 

The  next  morning  we  left  early,  and  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  little  river  in  about  an  hour.  It  flows  through  a 
perfectly  flat  alluvial  plain,  but  there  are  hills  which 
approach  it  near  the  mouth.  Towards  the  lower  part,  in 
a  swamp  where  the  salt-water  must  enter  at  high  tides, 
were  a  number  of  elegant  tree-ferns  from  eight  to  fifteen 
feet  high.  These  are  generally  considered  to  be  mountain 
plants,  and  rarely  to  occur  on  the  equator  at  an  elevation 
of  less  than  one  or  two  thousand  feet.  In  15orneo,  in  the 
Aru  Islands,  and  on  the  banivS  of  the  Amazon,  1  have 
observed  them  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  think  it  pro- 
.  bable  that  the  altitude  8ui»]0sed  to  be  requisite  for  them 
nuiy  have  been  deduced  trom  facts  observed  in  countries 
where  the  plains  and  lowlands  are  largely  cultivated,  and 
most  of  the  indigenous  vegetation  destroyed.  Such  is  the 
case  in  most  parts  of  Java,  India,  Jamaica,  and  Hrazil,  where 
the  vegetatiou  of  the  tropics  has  been  moat  fully  exiilored. 

Coming  out  to  sea  we  turned  northwards,  and  in  about 
two  hours'  sail  reached  a  few  huts,  called  Langundi,  where 
some  Galela  men  had  established  themselves  as  collectors 
of  gum-dammar,  with  which  they  made  torches  lor  the 
supply  of  the  Ternate  market.     About  a  hundred  yards 
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back  rises  a  rather  steep  bill,  and  a  short  walk  baving 
sbown  me  tbat  there  was  a  tolerable  path  up  it,  I  deter- 
mined to  stay  here  for  a  few  days.  Opposite  us,  and  all 
along  this  coast  of  Batchian,  stretches  a  row  of  fine  islands 
completely  uninhabited.  Whenever  I  asked  the  reason  why 
no  one  goes  to  live  in  them,  the  answer  always  was,  "  For 
fear  of  the  Magindano  pirates."  Every  year  these  scourges 
of  the  Archipelago  wander  in  one  direction  or  another, 
making  their  rendezvous  on  some  uninhabited  island,  and 
carrying  devastation  to  all  the  small  settlements  around ; 
robbing,  destroying,  killing,  or  taking  captive  all  they  meet 
with.  Their  long  well-manned  praus  escape  from  the 
parsuit  of  any  sailing  vessel  by  pulling  away  right  in  the 
wind's  eye,  and  the  warning  smoke  of  a  steamer  generally 
enables  them  to  hide  in  some  shallow  bay,  or  narrow  river, 
or  forest-covorod  inlet,  till  the  danger  is  passed  Tito  only 
eflectual  way  to  put  a  stop  to  their  depredations  would  bo 
to  attack  them  in  their  strongholds  and  villages,  and 
compel  them  to  give  up  piracy,  and  submit  to  strict 
surveillance.  Sir  James  Brooke  did  this  with  the  pirates 
of  the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  and  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  whole  population  of  the  Archipelago  for  having  rid 
them  of  half  their  enemies. 

All  along  the  beach  lien%  and  in  tbo  a^ljacent  strip  of 
sandy  lowland,  is  a  remarkable  display  of  Pandanaeea?  or 
Screw-pines.  Some  are  like  huge  branching  camielabra, 
forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  and  bearing  at  the  end  of  ea/!h 
branch  a  toft  of  immense  sword-shape^l  leaves,  six  tjr  f'ight 
inches  wide,  and  as  many  feet  long.  Others  liave  a  single 
nnbranched  stem,  six  or  seven  feet  higli,  the  apfier  part 
cloibed  with  the  spirally  arranged  leaves,  and  U^ring  a 
single  terminal  fruit  a5  large  as  a  swan's  egg.  Othc'rs  (d 
iDtermedl^te  size  have  irrvfgular  clusters  of  rough  tf^ 
fruits,  and  all  have  more  or  h^ns  spiny-edge^l  l^sav^^s  and 
ringed  stem?.  The  young  plants  of  the  larg^^  «j^;je« 
have  smooth  gioesy  thick  leaves,  sometime::*  ten  f'-^ii 
\tm^  and  eight  inch^^  wide,  which  are  a.%f:^J  all  <fSfrf 
the  Moluccas  and  New  OmwA,  to  nakH  "ryxy/j**" 
or  sloping  rnati,  which  jw*:  often  very  pr^My  *njv^ 
mentefi  ^\h  cokmnA  j^att^imf-  lligfier  op  on  tlie  bill  is 
a  ffjnsA  of  immeaie  U*^^,  amoDg  wfakh  tbffm  proriodfig 
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the  resin  called  dammar  (Dammara  sp.)  are  abundant. 
The  inhabitants  of  several  small  villages  in  Batchian  are 
entirely  engaged  in  searching  for  this  product^  and  making 
it  into  torches  by  pounding  it  and  filling  it  into  tubes  of 
palm  leaves  about  a  yard  long,  which  are  the  only  lights 
used  by  manv  of  the  natives.  Sometimes  the  dammar 
accumulates  m  large  masses  of  ten  or  twenty  pounds 
weight,  either  attached  to  the  trunk,  or  found  buried  in  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  the  trees.  The  most  extraordinaiy 
trees  of  the  forest  are,  however,  a  kind  of  fig,  the  aeri^ 
roots  of  which  form  a  pyramid  near  a  hundred  feet  high, 
terminating  just  where  the  tree  branches  out  above,  so  that 
there  is  no  real  trunk.  This  pyramid  or  cone  is  formed  of 
roots  of  eveiy  size,  mostly  descending  in  straight  lines,  but 
more  or  less  obliquely — and  so  crossing  eacn  other,  and 
connected  by  cross  branches,  which  grow  from  one  to 
another ;  as  to  form  a  dense  and  complicated  network,  to 
which  nothing  but  a  photograph  could  do  iustico  (see  illus- 
tration at  page  83).  The .  Kanary  is  also  abundant  in 
this  forest^  tiie  nut  of  which  has  a  veiy  agreeable  flavour, 
and  produces  an  excellent  oil.  The  fleshy  outer  covmng 
of  the  nut  is  the  favourite  food  of  the  great  green  pigeons 
of  these  islands  (Garpophaga  perspicillata),  and  their 
hoarse  cooings  and  heavy  flntterings  among  the  branches 
can  bo  ahnost  continually  heard. 

After  ten  days  at  Jjangundi,  finding  it  impossible  to  got 
the  bird  I  was  particularly  in  search  of  (the  Nicobar 
pigeon,  or  a  new  species  allied  to  it),  and  finding  no  new 
birds,  and  very  few  insects,  I  left  early  on  the  morning  of 
April  1st,  and  in  the  evening  entered  a  river  on  the  main 
island  of  Batchian  (Langundi,  like  Kasserota,  being  on  a 
distinct  island),  where  some  Malays  and  Golela  men  have  a 
small  village,  and  have  made  extensive  rice-fields  and  plan- 
tain grounds.  Here  we  found  a  good  house  near  the  river 
bank,  where  the  water  was  fresh  and  clear,  and  the  owner, 
a  respectable  Batchian  Malay,  oiTercd  me  sleeping  room 
and  the  use  oi  the  verandah  if  I  liked  to  stay.  Seeing 
forest  all  round  within  a  short  distance,  I  accepted  his 
offer,  and  the  next  morning  before  breakfast  walked  out  to 
explore,  and  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest  &iptured  a  few 
interesting  insects. 
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Afterwards,  I  found  a  path  which  led  for  a  mile  or 
more  through  a  very  fine  forest,  richer  in  palms  than 
any  I  had  seen  in  the  Moluccas.  One  of  these  especially 
attracted  my  attention  from  its  elegance.  The  stem  was 
not  tliicker  than  my  wrist,  yet  it  was  very  lofty,  and 
Iwrc  clusters  of  bright  red  fniit  It  was  apparently  a 
species  of  Areca.  Another  of  immense  height  closely 
resembled  in  appearance  the  Kuteii)e8  of  South  America. 
Hero  also  grew  the  fan-leafed  palm,  whose  small,  nearly 
entire  leaves  are  used  to  make  the  dammar  torches,  ond  to 
form  the  water-buckets  in  universal  use.  During  this 
walk  I  saw  near  a  dozen  species  of  palms,  as  well  as  two 
or  three  Pandani  dififercnt  from  those  of  Langundi.  There 
were  also  some  verj'  fine  climbing  ferns  and  true  wild 
riaiitains  (Musa),  bearing  an  cdibTo  fruit  not  so  large  as 
one's  thumb,  and  consisting  of  a  mass  of  seeds  just  covei'ed 
with  pulp  and  skin.  The  people  assured  me  they  had 
tried  the  experiment  of  sowing  and  cultivating  this 
species,  but  could  not  improve  it.  They  probably  did  not 
grow  it  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  did  not  persevere  suffi- 
ciently long. 

Batchian  is  an  island  that  would  perhaps  repay  the 
researches  of  a  botanist  better  than  any  other  in  the 
whole  Archipelago.  It  contains  a  great  variety  of  sur- 
face and  of  soil,  abundance  of  large  and  small  streams, 
many  of  which  are  navigable  for  some  distance,  and  there 
being  no  savage  inhabitants,  every  part  of  it  can  be  visited 
with  perfect  safety.  It  possesses  gold,  copper,  and  coal, 
hot  springs  and  geysers,  sedimentary  and  volcanic  rocks 
and  coralline  limestone,  alluvial  plains,  abrupt  hills  and 
lofty  mountains,  a  moist  climate,  and  a  grand  and  luxuriant 
forest  vegetation. 

The  few  days  I  stayed  here  produced  me  several  new 
insects,  but  scarcely  any  birds.  Butterflies  and  birds  are 
in  fact  remarkably  scarce  in  these  forests.  One  may  walk 
u  whole  day  and  not  see  more  than  two  or  three  species  of 
either.  In  everything  but  beetles,  these  eastern  islands 
are  very  deficient  compared  with  the  western  (Java, 
Borneo,  &c.),  and  much  more  so  if  compared  with  the 
forests  of  South  America,  where  twenty  or  thirty  species 
of  butterflies  may  be  caught  every  day,  and  on  very  good 
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days  a  hundred,  a  number  we  can  hardly  reach  here  in 
months  of  unremitting  searcli.  In  birds  there  is  the  same 
difl'erenca  In  most  parts  of  tropical  America  we  may 
always  find  some  species  of  woodpecker  tanager,  bush- 
shrike,  ciiatterer,  trogon,  toucan,  cuckoo,  and  tyrant-ily- 
catciier ;  and  a  few  days'  active  search  will  produce  more 
variety  than  can  1)0  hero  met  with  in  as  many  months. 
Yet,  along  with  this  poverty  of  individuals  and  of  species, 
tiiere  are  in  ahnost  every  class  and  order,  some  one  or  two 
species  of  such  extreme  beauty  or  singularity,  as  to  vie 
witl),  or  even  surpass,  anything  that  even  South  America 
can  produce. 

One  afternoon  when  I  was  arranging  my  insects,  and 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  wondering  spectators,  I  sliowed 
one  of  them  how  to  look  at  a  small  insect  with  a  Imnd- 
lens,  which  caused  such  evident  wonder  tliat  all  the  rest 
wanted  to  see  it  too.  I  therefore  fixed  the  glass  firmly  to 
a  piece  of  soft  wood  at  the  proper  focus,  and  put  under  it 
a  little  spiny  beetle  of  the  genus  ITispa,  and  then  ])a8sod 
it  round  for  examination.  The  excitement  was  immense. 
Some  declared  it  was  a  yard  long ;  others  were  frightened, 
and  instantly  dropped  it,  and  all  were  as  much  astonished, 
and  made  as  much  shouting  and  gesticulation,  as  children 
at  a  pantomime,  or  at  a  Christmas  exhibition  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  micro8co])o.  And  all  this  excitement  was  pro- 
duced by  u  little  pocket  Ions,  tin  inch  and  a  half  tbcus,  and 
therefore  magnifying  only  lour  or  five  times,  but  which  to 
their  unaccustomed  eyes  a|)i)eared  to  enlarge  a  hundred 
fold. 

On  the  last  day  of  my  slay  here,  one  of  my  hunters 
succeeded  in  finding  and  shouting  tlie  beautiful  Nicobar 
pigeon,  of  which  1  had  been  so  long  in  search.  None 
of  the  lusidents  bad  ever  seen  it,  which  shows  that  it  is 
rare  and  shy.  My  Rpeciiuen  was  a  female  in  beautiful 
condition,  and  the  glossy  eoi)|)ery  and  green  of  its  plumage, 
the  snow-white  tail  and  heuutiliil  pendent  feathei-s  of  the 
neck,  were  greatly  admired.  I  subsequently  obtained  a 
specimen  in  New  Guinea,  and  once  saw  it  in  the  Kai6a 
islands.  It  is  found  also  in  some  small  islands  near 
Macassar,  in  others  near  Tk)rneo,  and  in  the  Nicobar 
islands,  whence  it  receives   its  name.    It  is  a  gromid 
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feeder,  only  going  upon  trees  to  roost,  and  in  a  very 
heavy  fleshy  bird.  This  may  ac<5ount  for  the  fact  of  its 
being  found  chiefly  on  very  small  islands,  while  in  the 
western  half  of  the  Archipelago,  it  seems  entirely  absent 
from  the  larger  ones.  Being  a  ground  feeder  it  is  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  which  are  not 
found  in  the  very  small  islands.  Its  wide  distribution  over 
the  whole  length  of  the  Archipelago,  from  extreme  west  to 
east,  is  however  very  extraordinary,  since,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  birds  of  prey,  not  a  single  land  bird 
has  so  wide  a  range.  Ground-feeding  birds  are  generally 
deficient  in  power  of  extended  flight,  and  this  8i>ecies  is  so 
bulky  and  heavy  that  it  appears  at  flrst  sight  rjuite  unable 
to  fly  a  mile.  A  closer  examination  shows,  however,  that 
its  wings  are  remarkably  large,  perhajis  in  pro|K)rtion  to 
it4i  size  larger  than  those  of  any  other  pigeon^  and  it^ 
pectoral  muscles  are  immense.  A  fact  communicatiMl  to 
me  by  the  son  of  my  friend  Mr.  Duivenliodcn  of  Ternatc, 
would  show  that,  in  accordance  with  th(.«e  peculiarities  of 
structure,  it  possesses  the  power  of  flying  Jong  distances, 
Mr.  D.  established  an  oil  factory  on  a  small  c^iml  island,  a 
liundrcd  nn'Ics  nortli  of  New  Uninca,  with  no  iiilerveiiing 
land.  Alter  the  island  had  Ijcou  settUfil  a  yf^ar,  and 
traversed  in  every  direction,  his  son  j^aid  it  a  visit  ; 
and  just  as  the  schooner  was  coming  to  an  anchor,  a  t/irri 
was  seen  flying  from  seawall  wbich  fi^ll  inUi  the  waW 
exhausted  before  it  could  reach  the  shore.  A  >x;at  w;ui 
sent  to  pick  it  up,  and  it  was  found  U)  \)fi  a  HujApor 
pigeon,  which  most  liavc  come  fn/rn  New  Gtjifi^5d,  aiid 
flown  a  hundred  miles,  since  no  such  >/ird  pr^ir/usly 
inlial/iu^i  the  isUndL 

This  is  cerUunly  a  vf^  ctoir/cis  cas^  ^/f  ad^/Uiiz/fi  Up 
an  una^nal  and  excppUooal  W!0:0^iy.  Ti^,  inffl  d/,^^ 
iwt  f/riiTiZiilr  v^fiijtt  fo^saA  yrmtn%  fA  flight,  wyf*A  it 
lives  in  t}je  fcr*5>t,  (^^^  ^m  CJko  fmiUr,  %%A  vtf/t^ 
in  k/Tfl^  tr*:^  like  'A\ieT  fo^moA  pi^yfa.     T>»^  tftAf'/riif 

of   Xi^    iryirkisA!!!,   t/^er*rfof%,    <3Ml    WfTfT    th^k^,    ftill     n^ 

of  tL«r;r  fftx/ntj^/QMlj  px/»f7fol  wjn^,  till  iit^  ^r/^4i^/ft»l 
C*!^  'jf:f,'nrh  of  Mi  iwiirylnJid  ^/►Sftf  iAr/wu  'ni  V>  s^ 
or  dr.T7/  Vf  Hiuv^rCj',    /r  *^^,  isj^mrm^/!*  'A  w/tti^,  *:Xjnm*H 
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modification  exactly  opposite  to  that  which  produced 
the  wingless  birds  (the  Apteryx,  Cassowary,  and  Uodo), 
appears  to  have  here  taken  place ;  and  it  is  curious  that 
in  both  cases  an  insular  habitat  should  have  been  the 
moving  cause.  The  explanation  is  probably  the  same  as 
that  applied  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  the  case  of  the  Madeira 
beetles,  many  of  which  are  wingless,  while  some  of  the 
winged  ones  have  the  wings  better  developed  than  the 
same  species  on  the  continent.  It  was  advantageous  to 
these  insects  either  never  to  fly  at  all,  and  thus  not  run 
the  risk  of  being  blown  out  to  sea,  or  to  fly  so  well  as  to 
be  able  cither  to  return  to  land,  or  to  migrate  safely  to  the 
continent  Bad  flying  was  worse  than  not  flying  at  all. 
So,  while  in  such  islands  as  New  Zealand  and  Mauritius, 
far  from  all  land,  it  wa3  safer  for  a  ground-feeding  bird 
not  to  fly  at  all,  and  the  short-winged  individuals  con- 
tinually surviving,  prepared  the  way  for  a  wingless  group 
of  birds  ;  in  a  vast  Ai-chipelago  thickly  strewn  with 
islands  and  islets  it  was  advantageous  to  bo  able  occa- 
sionally to  migrate,  and  thus  the  long  and  strong-winged 
varieties  maintained  their  existence  longest,  and  ultimately 
supplanted  all  others,  and  spread  the  race  over  the  whole 
Archipelago. 

Besides  this  pigeon,  the  only  new  bird  I  obtained  during 
the  trip  was  a  rare  goat-sucker  (Batrachostornus  crinifrous), 
tlio  only  8[)ecie8  of  the  genus  yet  found  in  the  Mohiccas. 
Among  my  insects  the  best  were  tlie  rare  Pieris  anina,  of 
a  ricli  chrome  yellow  colour,  with  a  black  border  and 
remarkable  white  antenna) — perhaps  the  very  finest  but- 
terfly of  the  genus;  and  a  largo  black  wasp-like  insect, 
with  immense  jaws  like  a  stag-beetle,  which  has  been 
named  Megachile  pluto  hy  Mr.  F.  Smith.  I  collected 
about  a  hundred  species  of  beetles  quite  new  to  me,  but 
mostly  very  minute,  and  also  many  rare  and  handsome 
ones  which  I  had  already  found  in  Batch ian.  On  the 
whole  I  was  tolerably  satisfied  with  my  seventeen  days' 
excui-sion,  which  was  a  very  agreeable  one,  and  enabled 
me  to  see  a  good  deal  of  the  island.  I  had  liired  a  roomy 
boat,  and  brought  with  me  a  small  table  and  my  rattan 
chair.  These  were  great  comforts,  as,  wherever  there  was 
a  roof,  I  could  immediately  instal  myself,  and  work  and 
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eat  at  ease.  When  I  could  not  find  accommodation  on 
ehore  I  slept  in  the  boat,  which  was  always  drawn  up 
on  the  beach  if  we  stayed  for  a  few  days  at  one  spot 

On  my  return  to  Batchian  I  packed  up  my  collections, 
and  prepared  for  mv  return  to  Ternate.  When  I  first 
came  I  had  sent  back  my  boat  by  the  pilot,  with  two  or 
three  other  men  who  had  been  glad  of  the  opportunity. 
I  now  took  advantage  of  a  Qovernment  boat  which  had 
just  arrived  with  rice  for  the  troops,  and  obtained  per- 
miasion  to  return  in  her,  and  accordingly  started  on  the 
13th  of  April,  having  resided  only  a  week  short  of  six 
months  on  the  island  of  Batchian.  The  boat  was  one  of 
the  kind  called  "Kora-kora,"  quite  open,  very  low,  and 
about  four  tons  burthen.  It  had  outriggers  of  bamboo 
about  five  feet  off  each  side,  which  su])portcd  a  bamboo 
platform  extending  the  whole  length  of  tlie  vessel  On 
the  extreme  outside  of  this  sit  the  twenty  rowers,  while 
within  was  a  convenient  passage  fore  and  aft.  The  middle 
portion  of  the  boat  was  covered  with  a  thatch-house,  in 
which  baggage  and  passengers  are  stowed;  the  gunwale 
was  not  more  than  a  foot  above  water,  and  from  the  great 
top  and  side  weight,  and  general  clumsiness,  these  boats 
are  dangerous  in  heavy  weather,  and  are  not  unfrequently 
lost  A  triangle  mast  and  mat  sail  carried  us  on  when 
the  wind  was  favourable,  which  (as  usual)  it  never  was, 
although,  according  to  the  monsoon,  it  ought  to  have  been. 
Our  water,  carried  in  bamboos,  would  only  last  two  days, 
and  as  the  voyage  occupied  seven,  we  had  to  touch  at 
a  great  many  places.  The  captain  was  not  very  energetic, 
and  the  men  rowed  as  little  as  they  pleased,  or  we  might 
have  reached  Ternate  in  three  days,  having  had  fine 
weather  and  little  wind  all  the  way. 

There  were  several  passengers  besides  myself:  three 
or  four  Javanese  soldiers,  two  convicts  whose  time  had 
expired  (one,  curiously  enough,  being  the  man  who  had 
stolen  ray  cash-box  and  keys),  the  schoolmasters  wife 
and  a  servant  going  on  a  visit  to  Ternate,  and  a  Chinese 
trader  going  to  buy  goods.  We  had  to  sleep  all  together 
in  the  cabin,  packed  pretty  close;  but  they  very  civilly 
allowed  me  plenty  of  room  for  my  mattrass,  and  wo 
got  on  very  well  together.     There  was  a  little  cook- 
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house  in  the  bows,  where  we  could  boil  our  rice  and 
make  our  coffee,  every  one  of  course  bringing  his  own 
provisions,  and  arranging  his  meal-times  as  he  foynd 
most  convenient  The  passage  would  have  been  agree- 
able enough  but  for  the  dreadful  "  tom-toms,"  or  wooden 
drums,  which  are  beaten  incessantly  while  the  men 
are  rowing.  Two  men  were  engaged  constantly  at  them, 
making  a  fearful  din  the  whole  voyage.  The  )X)wer8  are 
men  sent  by  the  Sultan  of  Temate.  They  get  about  three- 
pence a  day,  and  find  their  own  provisions.  Each  man 
had  a  strong  wooden  "  betel"  box,  on  which  ho  generally 
sat,  a  sleeping-mat,  and  a  change  of  clothes — rowing 
naked,  witli  only  a  sarong  or  a  waist-cloth.  They  sleep  in 
their  places,  covered  with  their  mat,  which  keeps  out  the 
rain  pretty  well.  Tliey  chew  betel  or  smoke  cigarettes 
incessantly ;  eat  dry  sago  and  a  little  salt  fish ;  sejdom 
sing  while  rowing,  except  when  excited  and  wanting  to 
reach  a  stopping-place,  and  do  not  talk  a  great  deal. 
They  are  mostly  Malays,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Alfuros  from 
Gilolo,  and  Papuans  from  Guebe  or  Waigiou. 

One  afternoon  we  stayed  at  Makian  ;  many  of  the  men 
went  on  shore,  and  a  great  deal  of  plantains,  bananas,  and 
other  fruits  were  brought  on  board.  We  then  went  on  a 
little  way,  and  in  the  evening  anchored  again.  When 
going  to  bed  for  the  niglit,  I  put  out  my  candle,  there 
being  still  a  glimmering  lamp  burning,  and,  missing  my 
linndkcin'hic.r,  thought  I  saw  it  on  a  box  which  lonnocl  one 
side  of  my  bed,  and  put  out  my  hand  to  take  it.  I  quickly 
drew  back  on  fcicling  something  cool  and  very  smooth, 
which  moved  as  I  touched  it.  "  I>ring  the  light,  quick,"  I 
cried  ;  "  here's  a  snake."  And  there  he  was,  sure  enough, 
nicely  coiled  up,  with  his  head  just  raised  to  inquire  wlio 
had  disturbed  him.  Jt  was  now  necessary  to  catch  or  kill 
him  neatly,  or  he  would  escape  among  the  piles  of  miscel- 
laneous luggage,  and  we  should  hardly  sleep  comfortably. 
One  of  the  ex-couvicts  voliniteered  to  catch  him  with  his 
hand  wrapped  up  in  a  cloth,  but  from  the  way  he  went 
about  it  1  saw  he  was  nervous  and  would  let  the  thing  go, 
so  I  would  not  allow  him  to  make  the  attempt.  I  then  got 
a  chopping-knife,  and  carefully  moving  my  insect  nets, 
which  hung  just  over  the  snake  and  prevented  me  getting 
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Bmt  down  while  my  Wv  wi.t»h  iiHoUi<;i'  kuMo  ciUiilxoU  hla 
bead.  0«L  e.vjJttuiiit3it.>a,  \  RhaihI  Ixc  Kmi  laigo  km«w 
fbngjs,  and  ib  »  a  wv.hkU.u*  b^  UiU  u<^  Utf^  vuo  \v\vM  i 
fast  torched  ttiut 

boani  ;it  Ihe  saui^  lituek  I  ^uvi^l  iu  ^Uvl  \v^\U  U^  iilwi* ; 
bol  having  all  the  limt>  u  vtv^uo  \U\humy  wV"^  \\\\\\  \  \\\\^\^ 
pul  my  ham!  ou  ai^othar  out\  I  Uy  vwuulwvfv^Hy  «iil)i  Mui> 
turniug  over  onee  all  night,  quittJ  Muj  vovwii*^  wi  my 
usual  habits.  The  next  day  we  itmohmi  IVvimtiii  ^m 
I  enscoacud  myself  in  \\\y  utuulurtHhIu  hiiu»u«  tti  p^muiliM 
all  my  troosuros,  aud  pagk  them  auuuiuly  iuv  tliu  Vi^yM^u 
home. 
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ILEFf  Amboyoa  for  uay  fiiiii  y'mi  U)  ^/'cjani  ul  UjI'  c 
o'clock  iu  the  inoriuag  of  OotuU^i  >iVUi;  alUi  luivi/i^ 
been  delayed  aeveraJ  day«  by  Umj  l><>at'«  cnjw,  wl»//  <:';»il<j 
Bot  be  got  toi^ether.  ^juj/tauj  Van  duj  J>4;<;1<,  wl»o  ^iav  iin: 
a  passage  iu  Im  boat,  bi^uj  U;4;ii  iumiui>(  uiu j  Uiiiii  kxW  Wu/, 
and  at  midnight  we  had  to  tK^i^^h  lor  two  </<  ju/  iu<  ii  wiio 
had  disappeared  at  the  \mi  i^k<fihiuii  ^)ni  w<  I'^mti  ul 
supper  ill  iiw?  own  hocui*',  aiid  aiXUjr  ii^,i,y  witii  Ij^m  i/iuKm'/ 
libatiouE  of  arcack,  but  tii*  oUm^/  wa^  >4'//*<  j</j'y.>;'.  tb  Im^, 
and  we  were  ^ii|4e^J  Uj  iu^ve  wit<*oui   iuii;      W<    itUy^ji 

mH3M:  hounr  at  two  Vliiag<f«  iMf«i«   Um^  UU>   UA'i    ot    Aun//jh'' 

at  oil'.'  0*  wbici:  we  iiii^i  t/>  diwduju-ig*  tyjuA-  fz/i  i'j  li>' 
iiiis«i«^iiari(^'  hou^  it^i*^)  on  tM-  thii*'  ^i'/ n.'y^h  ii.j.t,>ji 
Gaptatt     V<tf    <iii»   i>5';#c>r  p*ii,uliiU*^ii,  u^ '.•>.>  '>    u'    if. *//.#«>- 

Ullib   Ha      '     f^k'U^^  iUy  *i.    1*4*'    -ixil^    ititiAi;!    |>yi*^;j,,/r    1'/,',-,'     »i  //  =  ' 

* 
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there  was  a  I^rge  shed  for  tobacco  drying,  a  comer  of  which 
was  offered  me;  and  thinking  from  the  look  of  the  place 
that  I  should  find  good  collecting  ground  here,  I  fitted  up 
temporary  tables,  benches,  and  beds,  and  made  all  prepara- 
tions for  some  weeks'  stay.  A  few  days,  however,  served  to 
show  that  I  sliould  be  disappointed.  Iketlcs  were  tolerably 
abundant,  and  I  obtained  plenty  of  fine  long-homed  An- 
thribidas  and  pretty  Longicorns,  but  they  wei-e  mostly  the 
same  species  as  I  had  found  during  my  first  short  visit  to 
Amboyua.  There  were  very  few  paths  in  the  forest,  which 
seemed  poor  in  birds  and  butterflies,  and  day  after  day 
my  men  brought  me  nothing  worth  notica  I  was  there- 
fore soon  obliged  to  think  about  changing  my  locality, 
as  I  could  evidently  obtain  no  proper  notion  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  almost  entirely  unexplored  island  of  Ceram 
by  staying  in  this  place. 

I  rather  regretted  leaving,  because  my  host  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  and  most  entertaining  com- 
panions I  had  ever  met  with.  He  was  a  Fleming  by 
birth,  and,  like  so  many  of  his  countrymen,  had  a  won- 
derful talent  for  languages.  When  quite  a  youth  he  had 
accompanied  a  Government  official  who  was  sent  to  report 
on  the  ti*ade  and  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  had 
acquii-ed  the  colloquial  language  of  every  place  they 
stayed  a  few  weeks  at.  lie  had  afterwards  made  voyages 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  to  other  parts  of  Europe,  including 
a  few  weeks  in  London,  and  had  then  come  out  to  the 
East,  where  he  had  been  for  some  years  trading  and 
speculating  in  the  various  islands.  He  now  spoke  Dutch, 
French,  Malay,  and  Javanese,  all  equally  well ;  English 
with  a  very  slight  accent,  but  with  perfect  fluency,  and  a 
most  complete  knowledge  of  idiom,  m  which  I  often  tried 
to  puzzle  him  in  vain.  German  and  Italian  were  also 
quite  familiar  to  him,  and  his  acquaintance  with  European 
languages  included  Modem  Greek,  Turkish,  Russian,  and 
colloquial  Hebrew  and  Latin.  As  a  test  of  his  power,  I 
may  mention  that  he  had  made  a  voyage  to  the  out-of-the- 
way  island  of  Salibaboo,  and  had  stayed  there  trading  a 
few  weeks.  As  I  was  collecting  vocabularies,  he  told  me 
he  thought  he  could  remember  some  words,  and  dictated 
a  considerable  number.     Some  time  after  I  met  with  a 
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short  list  of  words  taken  down  in  those  islands,  and  in 
every  case  they  agreed  with  those  he  had  given  nie.  He 
used  to  sing  a  Hebrew  drinking-song,  which  he  Imd  learned 
from  some  Jews  with  whom  he  had  once  tmvelled,  and 
astonished  by  joining  in  their  conversation,  and  liad  a 
never-ending  fund  of  tale  and  anecdote  about  the  people 
he  liad  met  and  the  places  he  had  visited. 

In  most  of  the  villages  of  tliis  part  of  Cerani  are  schools 
and  native  schoolmasters,  and  the  inhabitants  have  been 
long  converted  to  Christianity.  In  the  larger  villages 
there  are  European  missionaries ;  but  there  is  little  or  no 
external  dilference  between  the  Christian  and  Alfuro 
villages,  nor,  as  far  as  I  have  seen,  in  their  inhabitanta 
The  people  seem  more  decidedly  Papuan  than  those  of 
Gilolo.  They  are  darker  in  colour,  and  a  number  of  them 
have  the  frizzly  Papuan  hair;  their  features  also  are  harsh 
and  prominent,  and  the  women  in  particular  are  far  less 
engaging  than  those  of  the  Malay  race.  Captain  Van  der 
Beck  was  never  tired  of  abusing  the  inhabitants  of  these 
Christian  villages  as  thieves,  liars,  and  drunkards,  besides 
being  incoiTigibly  lazy.  In  the  city  of  Amboyna  my  frienda 
Doctors  Mohtiike  and  Doleschall,  as  well  as  most  of  the 
European  residents  and  traders,  made  exactly  the  same 
complaint,  and  would  rather  have  Mahometans  for  ser- 
vants, even  if  convicts,  than  any  of  the  native  Christiana 
One  great  cause  of  this  is  the  fact,  that  with  the  Mahome- 
tans temperance  is  a  part  of  their  religion,  and  has  become 
so  much  a  habit  that  practically  the  rnle  is  never  trans- 
gressed. One  fertile  source  of  want,  and  one  great  incen- 
tive to  idleness  and  crime,  is  thus  present  with  the  one 
class,  but  absent  in  the  other ;  but  besides  this  the  Chris- 
tians look  upon  themselves  as  nearly  the  equals  of  the 
Europeans,  who  profess  the  same  religion,  and  as  far 
superior  to  the  followers  of  Islam,  and  are  therefore  prone 
to  (h^spise  work,  and  to  endeavour  to  live  by  trade,  or  by 
cultivating  their  own  laml.  It  need  hardly  bo  said 
that  with  people  in  this  low  state  of  civilization  religion 
is  almost  wholly  ceremonial,  and  that  neither  are  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity  compreh<'nded,  nor  its  moml 
precepts  obeyed.  At  the  same  time,  os  far  as  my  own 
experience  goes,  I  have  found  the  better  class  of  "  Orang 
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Sirani''  as  civil,  obligiuff,  and  industrious  as  the  MalaySi 
and  only  inferior  to  them  from  their  tendenoy  to  get 
intoxicated 

Having  written  to  the  Assistant  Besidont  of  Saparua 
(who  has  jurisdiction  over  the  opposite  part  of  the  coast  of 
Ceram)  for  a  boat  to  pursue  my  journey,  I  received  one 
rather  larger  than  necessary  with  a  crew  of  twetitv  men. 
I  therefore  bade  adieu  to  my  kind  friend  Captain  Van  dor 
Beck,  and  left  on  the  evening  after  its  arrival  for  the 
village  of  Elpiputi,  which  we  reached  in  two  days.  I 
had  mtended  to  stay  here,  but  not  liking  the  appearance 
of  the  place,  which  seemed  to  have  no  virdn  forest  near 
it,  I  determined  to  proceed  about  twelve  miles  further  up 
the  bay  of  Amahay,  to  a  village  recently  frmned,  and 
inhabited  by  indigenes  from  the  interior,  and  where  some 
extensive  cacao  plantations  were  being  made  by  some 
gentlemen  of  Amboyna.  I  reached  the  place  (called 
Awaiya)  the  same  afternoon,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Peters  (the  manager  of  the  plantations)  and  the  native 
chief,  obtained  a  small  house,  got  all  my  things  on  shore, 
and  paid  and  discharged  my  twenty  boatmen,  two  of 
whom  had  almo<)t  driven  me  to  distraction  by  beattng 
tomtoms  the  whole  voyage. 

I  found  the  people  here  very  nearly  in  a  nUAe  of  nfiimHf 
and  going  almost  naked  The  men  wear  their  frizz\y  hm 
gaihmrl  into  a  flat  circular  knot  over  the  left  temple, 
which  has  a  very  knowing  look,  and  in  therr  earii  cylm^Jers 
of  wood  as  thick  as  one's  finger,  and  coloured  red  at  the 
Armlets  and  anklets  of  woven  gr»w  or  of  silvef, 
necklaces  of  bead^i  or  of  small  fruits,  complete  therr 
attire.  The  women  wear  similar  omamenti?,  >>nt  have  their 
hoar  k>oee.  All  are  tall,  with  a  dark  brown  fikin,  and  wed 
nariced  Papuan  physiognomy.  There  m  an  Amhoymi 
schoolmaster  in  the  village,  and  a  good  nnmher  of  ^^hildren 
attend  school  ev^ry  morning,  Snch  of  the  mhahitants  a^ 
lave  become  Christiana  may  be  known  hy  their  w<>arin$jf 
their  hair  loose,  and  adoptini^  to  some  extent  the  native 
Christian  drf*3» — trousers  and  a  loose  .^hirt.  V^rf  few 
apeak  Malay,  ail  these  coaat  villa^  having  been  reeen^ly 
formed  by  imiacing  iiatr7*»s  to  leave  the  inaeeessihte 
mterion     In  ail  the  centml  part  el  Ceram  th^^  m>m 
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remains  only  one  populous  village  in  the  mountaina. 
Towards  the  east  and  the  extreme  west  are  a  few  others, 
with  which  exceptions  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ceram  are 
collected  on  the  coast.  In  the  northern  and  eastern  dis- 
tricts they  are  mostly  Mahometans,  while  on  the  south- 
west coast,  nearest  Amboyna,  they  are  nominal  Christians. 

In  all  this  part  of  the  Aix)hi])e]ago,  the  Dutch  make 
very  praiscwortliy  ollbrts  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
aborigines  by  establishing  schoolmasters  in  every  village 
(who  are  mostly  natives  of  Amboyna  or  Saparua,  who  have 
been  instructed  by  the  resident  missionaries),  and  by  em* 
ploying  native  vaccinatoi's  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  small* 
pox.  Tliey  also  encourage  the  settlement  of  Europeans,  and 
the  formation  of  new  plantations  of  cacao  and  coffee,  one  of 
the  best  means  of  raising  the  condition  of  the  natives,  who 
thus  obtain  work  at  fair  wages,  and  have  the  opportunity 
1    of  acquiring  something  of  European  tastes  and  habits. 

My  collections  hei-e  did  not  progress  much  better  than 
at  my  former  station,  except  that  butterflies  were  a  little 
more  plentiful,  and  some  very  fine  species  were  to  be  found 
in  the  morning  on  the  sea-beach,  sitting  so  quietly  on  the 
wet  sand  that  they  could  be  caught  with  the  fingers.  In 
this  way  I  had  many  line  specimens  of  Papilios  brought 
me  by  the  children.  Beetles,  however,  were  scarce,  and 
birds  btill  more  so,  and  I  begun  to  think  that  the  liand- 
soiiio  species  which  1  hud  so  orteii  heard  were  found  in 
(Jeram  must  bo  entirely  confined  to  the  eastern  extremity 
uf  the  island. 

A  few  miles  further  north,  at  the  head  of  the  Bay 
of  Amahay,  is  situated  the  village  of  Makariki,  from 
whence  there  is  a  native  path  quite  across  the  island 
to  the  noith  coast.  My  friend  Mr.  Rosenberg,  whose 
acquaintance  I  hud  made  at  New  Guinea,  and  who  was 
now  the  Oovernment  superintendent  of  all  this  part  of 
Cerum,  returned  from  Wuhai,  on  the  north  coast,  alter  I 
had  been  three  weeks  at  Awuiya,  and  showed  me  some 
fine  butterflies  he  had  obtained  on  the  mountain  streams 
in  the  interior.  He  indicated  a  spot  about  the  centre  of 
the  island  where  he  thought  I  might  advantageously  stay 
a  few  days.  I  accordingly  visited  Makariki  with  him  the 
next  day,  and  he  instructed  the  chief  of  the  village  to 
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furnish  me  with  men  to  carry  my  baggage,  and  accom* 
pany  me  on  my  excuraion.  As  the  people  of  the  village 
wanted  to  be  at  home  on  Christmas-day,  it  was  necessary 
to  start  as  soon  as  possible ;  so  we  agreed  that  the  men 
should  be  ready  in  two  days,  and  I  returned  to  make  my 
arrangements. 

I  put  up  the  smallest  quantity  of  baggage  possible  for  a 
six  days'  trip,  and  on  the  morning  of  JDecember  18th  we 
left  Makariki,  with  six  men  carrying  my  baggage  and  their 
own  provisions,  and  a  lad  from  Awaiya,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  catch  butterflies  for  me.  My  two  Amboyni 
hunters  I  left  behind  to  shoot  and  skin  what  birds  they 
could  while  I  was  away.  Quitting  the  village,  we  first 
walked  briskly  for  an  hour  tlirough  a  dense  tangle^ 
undergrowth,  dripping  wet  from  a  storm  of  the  previous 
night,  and  full  of  mud  holes.  After  crossing  several 
small  streams  we  reached  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
Ceram,  called  Ruatan,  which  it  was  necessary  to  cross. 
It  was  both  deep  and  rapids  The  baggage  was  first  taken 
over,  parcel  by  parcel,  on  the  men's  heads,  the  water 
reaching  nearly  up  to  their  armpits,  and  then  two  men 
returned  to  assist  me.  The  water  was  above  n)y  waist, 
and  80  strong  that  I  should  certainly  have  been  curried  off 
my  feet  had  I  attempted  to  cross  alone;  and  it  was  a 
matter  of  astonishment  to  mo  how  the  men  could  give 
me  any  assistance,  since  I  found  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  my  foot  down  again  when  I  had  once  moved  it 
off  the  bottom.  The  greater  strength  and  grasping  power 
of  their  feet,  from  going  always  barefoot,  no  doubt  gave 
them  a  surer  footing  in  the  rapid  water. 

After  well  wringing  out  our  wet  clothes  and  putting 
them  on,  we  again  proceeded  along  a  similar  narrow 
forest  track  as  before,  choked  with  rotten  leaves 
and  dead  trees,  and  in  the  more  open  parts  overgrown 
with  tjmgled  vegetation.  Another  hour  brought  us  to  a 
smaller  stream  flowing  in  a  wide  gravelly  bed,  up  which 
our  road  lay.  Here  we  stayed  half  an  hour  to  breakfast, 
and  then  went  on,  continually  crossing  the  stream,  or 
walking  on  its  stony  and  gravelly  banks,  till  about  noon, 
when  it  became  rocky  and  enclosed  by  low  hills.  A  litllo 
further  we  entered  a  regular  mountain-gorge,  and  had  to 
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clamber  over  rocks,  and  every  moment  cross  and  recroas 
the  water,  or  take  short  cuts  through  the  forest.  This  waa 
fatiguing  work ;  and  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  sky 
being  overcast,  and  thunder  in  the  mountains  indicating 
an  approaching  storm,  we  had  to  look  out  for  a  camping 
place,  and  soon  after  reached  one  of  Mr.  Sosenberg's  old 
ones.  The  skeleton  of  his  little  sleeping-hut  remained, 
and  my  men  cut  leaves  and  made  a  hasty  roof  just  as  the 
rain  commenced.  The  baggage  was  covered  over  with 
leaves,  and  the  men  sheltered  themselves  as  they  could  till 
the  storm  was  over,  by  which  time  a  flood  came  down  the 
river,  which  effectually  stopped  our  further  march,  even 
had  we  wished  to  proceed.  We  then  lighted  fires ;  I  made 
some  coffee,  and  my  men  roasted  their  fish  and  plantains, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  we  made  ourselves  comfortable 
for  the  night. 

Starting  at  six  the  next  morning,  we  had  three  hours  of 
the  same  kind  of  walking,  during  which  we  crossed  the 
river  at  least  thirty  or  forty  times,  the  water  being  gene- 
rally knee-deep.  This  brought  us  to  a  place  where  the  road 
left  the  stream,  and  here  we  stopped  to  breakfast  We 
then  had  a  long  walk  over  the  mountain,  by  a  tolerable 
path,  which  reached  an  elevation  of  about  fifteen  hundred 
feet  above  the  sea.  Here  I  noticed  one  of  the  smallest 
and  most  elegant  tree  ferns  I  had  ever  seen,  the  stem 
being  scarcely  thicker  than  my  thumb,  yet  reaching  a 
height  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet.  I  also  cauglit  a  new 
butterfly  of  the  genus  Pieris,  and  a  magnificent  female 
specimen  of  Papilio  gambrisius,  of  which  I  had  hitherto 
only  found  the  males,  wliich  are  smaller  and  very  different 
in  colour.  Descending  the  other  side  of  the  ridge,  by  a 
very  steep  path,  we  reached  another  river  at  a  spot  which 
is  about  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  which  was  to  be  our 
resting-place  for  two  or  three  days.  In  a  couple  of  hours 
my  men  had  built  a  little  sleeping-shed  for  me,  about  eight 
feet  by  four,  with  a  bench  of  split  poles,  they  tliemselves 
occupying  two  or  three  smaller  ones,  which  had  been  put 
up  by  former, passengers. 

Tlie  river  iiere  was  about  twenty  yards  wide,  running 
over  a  pebbly  and  sometimes  a  rocky  bed,  and  bordered 
by  steep  hills  with  occasionally  flat  swampy  spots  be- 
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tween  their  base  and  the  stream.  The  whole  country 
was  one  dense,  unbroken,  and  very  damp  and  gloomy 
virgin  forest.  Just  at  our  resting-place  there  was  a  little 
bush-covered  island  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  so  that 
the  Opening  in  the  forest  made  by  the  river  was  wider 
than  usual,  and  allowed  a  few  gleams  of  sunshine  to 
penetrate.  Here  there  were  several  handsome  butterflies 
flying  about,  the  finest  of  which,  however,  escaped  me, 
and  I  (never  saw  it  again  during  my  stay.  In  the  two 
days  and  a  half  which  we  remained  here,  I  wandered 
almost  all  day  up  and  down  the  stream,  searching  after 
butterflies,  of  which  I  got^  in  all,  fifty  or  sixty  specimens, 
with  several  species  quite  new  to  me.  There  were 
many  others  which  I  saw  only  once,  and  did  not  capture, 
causing  me  to  regret  that  there  was  no  village  in  these 
interior  valleys  where  I  could  stay  a  month.  In  the  early 
part  of  each  morning  I  went  out  with  my  gun  in  search  of 
birds  and  two  of  my  men  were  out  almost  all  day  after 
deer:  out  we  were  all  equally  unsuccessful,  getting  abso- 
lutely nothing  the  whole  time  we  were  in  the  forest 
The  only  good  bird  seen  was  the  fine  Amboyna  loir,  but 
these  were  always  too  high  to  shoot ;  besides  this,  the 
great  Moluccan  hombill,  which  I  did  not  want,  was 
almost' the  only  bird  met  with.  I  saw  not  a  sinde  ground- 
thrush,  or  kingfisher,  or  pigeon ;  and,  in  fact,  have  never 
been  in  a  forest  so  utterly  desert  of  animal  life  an  thin 
appeared  to  be.  Even  in  all  other  groaps  of  insectn, 
except  butterflies,  there  was  the  same  poverty.  I  had 
hoped  to  find  some  rare  tiger  beetles,  as  I  bad  dooe  in 
simUar  situations  in  CelebM;  but,  though  I  searched 
doeely  in  forest,  river-bed,  and  mountain-brook,  I  ccmid 
find  nothing  but  the  two  common  Amboyna  species. 
Other  beetles  there  were  abeolately  none. 

The  constant  walking  in  water,  and  over  rocks  and 
pebbles,  quite  destroyed  the  two  pair  of  shoes  I  brought 
with  me,  so  that,  on  my  return,  th^  actually  fell  to 
fHeces,  and  the  last  day  J  had  to  walk  in  my  stockings 
werj  painfnlly,  and  r^siched  home  quite  lame.  On  our 
way  liar.k  from  Makahici,  as  on  our  way  there,  we  had 
storm  anrl  rain  at  sea,  and  we  arrived  at  Awaiya  late  in 
Ihe  evening,  with  all  our  baggage  drenched,  and  ourselves 
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tlujix)Ttglily  uncomfortablo.  All  tho  timo  I  had  been  m 
Gonini  I  had  suffered  much  from  the  irritAting  bite^i  of  an 
visible  inacarus,  which  is  worse  than  mosquitoes,  ants, 
and  every  other  pest,  because  it  is  impossible  to  guanl 
against  them.  This  lost  journey  in  the  forest  left  mit 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  inflamed  lumps,  which, 
after  my  return  to  Amboyna,  produced  a  serious  disease, 
confining  me  to  the  house  for  nearly  two  months, — a  not 
very  pleasant  memento  of  my  first  visit  to  Ceram,  which 
terminated  with  the  year  1859. 

It  was  not  till  the  24th  of  February,  1860,  that  I  started 
again,  intending  to  pass  from  village  to  village  along  the 
coast,  staying  wliere  I  found  a  suitable  locality.  I  hod  a 
letter  from  the  Govenior  of  the  Moluccas,  requesting  all 
the  chiefs  to  supply  me  with  boats  and  men  to  carry  me 
on  my  journey.  The  first  boat  took  me  in  two  days  to 
Amaliay,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  to  Awaiya.  Tlie 
chief  here,  wonderful  to  relate,  did  not  make  any  excuses 
for  delay,  but  immediately  ordered  out  the  boat  which  was 
to  carry  me  on,  put  my  baggage  on  board,  set  up  mast 
and  soils  after  dark,  and  had  the  men  ready  that  night ; 
80  that  we  were  actually  on  our  way  at  nvo  the  next 
morning, — a  display  of  energy  and  activity  I  scarcely  ever 
saw  before  in  a  native  chief  on  such  an  occasion.  We 
touched  at  Copa,  and  stayed  for  tho  night  at  Tamilan,  the 
tii-st  two  ifahometan  villages  on  the  south  coast  of  Certun. 
The  next  day,  al)0ut  noon,  wo  reached  lloya,  which  was  us 
far  as  my  pivseut  boat  and  crew  were  going  to  take  ma 
The  anchorage  is  alx)ut  a  mile  east  of  the  village,  which  is 
faceil  by  coral  reefs,  and  we  had  to  wait  for  the  evening 
tide  to  move  up  and  unload  the  boat  into  the  strange 
rotten  wooilen  j>avilion  kept  for  visitors. 

There  was  no  boat  litre  large  enough  to  take  my 
l^aggage;  and  although  two  would  have  done  very  will, 
the  liajah  insisteil  up<.m  sending  four.  The  reason  ot  this  I 
found  was.  that  there  were  four  suihU  villages  under  his 
rule,  and  by  sending  a  Inxit  from  each  he  would  avuid  the 
dithcult  task  of  choosing  two  and  letting  off  the  others.  I 
was    told  that  at  the  next   villaire  ot    Teluti  there  were 

V. 

plenty  of  Alfuros,  and  that  1  could  get  abundance  of  lories 
and  other  birds.  The  Kajah  declared  that  block  and  yellow 
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wad  Mack  okm^^^ijN^^  >«iwf^  ft^^^s^  \\s^^  <  W^  \  ^^  sy\. 

dined  to  think  W  kn^w  wiy  vMI  \vf^  w^i  \^\\\s\^  ^\'»v  ^vv^ 
and  that  it  was  only  ft  ^imm  \\\  m\\^t>i-  \\\S^  \\\\\s  \s\^  \sm 
of  taking  me  to  that  xxWtfkS^  i]\^{mi\  \st  ^  ^\a\\  JhMHHVV 
farther  on,  as  I  dosirtnl  m}t%  ah  tti  \\m{  \st  \h\  y\\\w^^^ 
I  was  asked  for  spirit  tho  \m)]\\^  Mm  \mi^  \\\s\\\m\ 
Mahometans,  who  oonlliKi  ^hm  ii^ll«lnh  m\m\'  MHli*-^!.^  U\ 
a  disgust  at  pork,  and  a  f«w  othor  fMiliMilMii  hi IM'Imii*  fif  jiool 
The  next  morning,  aftnr  nntnh  tmuhir*,  ww  fjM(]  Mil»^  Mfff|<f<Ht< 
loaded,  and  had  a  dnli^hiful  row  ^mm  Imm  iImmji  lof:^  nf 
Toluti,  with  a  view  of  tl)«  gmnd  mi\m\  »H*H*Ml#if»  HMfi^M  f^f 
Ceram.  Our  four  hm\M  w«r«  ttmp^i  hf  nijiif  jmu  ^Ifl* 
flags  flying  and  iom-Umn  \mntUn{f  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^f  ^^itf^^Hii 
shouting  and  singing  Ui  Uti^p  np  i)m\t  ^tH\^^  tV  ^.vf  WH^ 
smooth,  the  monilng  }ffinH,  fifpi  ^m  w\itA^  m*ifH  ^^f 
exbihniting.  On  UtuWu^  i\m  (frntU-kHj/^  hhA  m^t^M  hH 
the  chkf  mm,  \n  %myif*tfm  nWk  J^Mm,  i^Kin  ^^^i^^fjf.  tn 

vmm  i&A  rriuif^iwfei*  llvi*/  m4  ftA*^  ^^Am^^^vv  r^^^  ^^^  j^a^^ 
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This  sago  forms  almost  the  wliole  subsistence  of  iIm 
bitunts,  who  appear  to  cultivate  nothing  but  a  U 
patches  of  maize  and  sweet  potatoes.    Ilenco,  :ir  i 
explained,  the  scarcity  of  insects.    The  Orang-kava 
fine    clothes,    handsome    lamps,    and     other     oxp 
European  goods,  yet  lives  every  day  on  sago  and  i 
misombly  as  tlio  rest 

After  thi'ee  days  in  this  barren  place  I  left  on  tht 
ing  of  March  6th,  in  two  boats  of  the  same  size  >. 
which  had  brouglit  mo  to  TelutL    With  some  i.. 
I  had  obtained  permission  to  take  these  boats  on  . 
where  I  intended  to  stay  a  while,  and  thcrctot. 
pretty  quickly,  changing  men  at  the  village  c: 
and  arriving  in  a  heavy  rain  at  Ahtiaga    As  li.. 
good  deal  of  surf  here,  and  likely  to  be  more  i. 
blew  hard  during  the  night,  our  boats  were  pu! 
the  beach ;  and  after  supping  at  the  Orang-kayu'   ' 
writing  down  a  vocabulary  of  the  language  of    ' 
who  live  in  the  mountains  inland,  I  returncMl  ' 
tlie  Inrnt    Next  morning  we  proceeded,  chaii^' 
Wanfuama.  and  again  at  Ilatometen,  at  b<  '^ 
phioes  there  was  much  surf  and  no  harbour   -^ 
men  had  to  go  on  shore  and  come  on  board  ^ ' 
Arriving  in  the  ovoning  K>i  March  7th  at  B;i*' 
villajio  ln^Kuiging  to  the  Kajiih  of  Tobo, 
goYomniont  of  lUuula,  the  surf  was  veiy  \. 
suoiij,'  westward  swoll.     We  then.'foro  rm- 
point  v»n  \\hich  the  village  was  situated,  ^  " 
little  Ivitei-  on  the  other  side.     We  wiTO  ■  ' 
to  1:0  I'll  shore  here  ;  and  waiting  till  t' 
Ivavh  I. ad  nuule  pieiMra:ui:s,  bv  plaeiii^  ; 
the  water's  vvlL:e  vu  wliivh  w  j-ull  up  i-iv 
as  rjuivkly  as  we  v\»v;Ui  s:raiL,ht  on  to  ll'  '■ 
tul  tiie  lieaNiv?:  suil's  havi  j  asse\l.    The  i:; ■■ 
mviiiid  oviv  men  all  juiiiivvl  out.  and,  n--' 
^IlvUv.  alteii'|^te\l  10  haul  up  tiie  K^t  h\"^ 
haMi:^  si;iVivient  liaiuis.  ;l.e  suit  rebvat-  : 
s:evu.      ri.o  >tve[^tK's^  oi  il.e  Icaeh.  h-wf 
da!vi.ii:e  Iv'-Tl:  viv^iie.  uiui  t::e  oiher  bi».it  ' 
to  liaui  at  i:.  was  j:^-:  up  witueut  ditricin 

The  ue^  moruiug.  tiie  water  beiiii; 
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were  at  some  distance  from  shore,  and  we  had  to  watch 
for  a  smooth  moment  after  bringing  the  boats  to  the  water'ii 
edge,  and  so  got  safely  out  to  soa.  At  the  two  next 
villages,  Tobo  and  Ossong,  we  also  took  in  ttm\\  men,  who 
came  swimming  through  the  surf ;  and  at  the  latter  place 
the  Rajah  came  on  board  and  accompanied  me  to  Ktsea- 
laut,  where  he  has  a  house  which  ho  lent  me  during  my 
stay.  Here  again  was  a  heavy  surf,  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  we  got  the  boats  safely  ha\iled  up.  At  Amboyna 
I  had  boon  promised  at  this  season  a  calm  sea  and  the  wind 
off  shore,  but  in  this  case,  as  in  ovur^  other,  t  had  boon 
unable  to  obtain  any  reliable  information  as  to  the  winds 
and  seasons  of  places  distant  two  or  three  ilayn*  Journey. 
It  appears,  however,  that  owing  to  the  general  direoiion  of 
the  island  of  Coram  (E.S.E!.  and  W.K. W.),  there  Is  a  heavy 
surf  and  scarcely  any  shelter  on  the  south  coast  during 
the  west  monsoon,  when  alone  a  ioumoy  to  tlin  eastward 
can  be  safely  made;  while  during  the  east  monsoon,  when  t 
proposed  to  return  along  the  north  coast  to  Walini,  I  should 
probably  find  that  equally  exposed  and  dangermts.  Ihit 
although  the  general  direction  of  the  wf!st  monso^m  in  the 
Banda  sea  causes  a  heavy  swell,  with  l;ml  surf  on  tite  cfiast. 
yet  we  had  little  advantage  of  the  winrl ;  for,  owing  I 
sappoee  to  the  numerous  bays  snd  hea/llands,  wo  ba<I  con- 
trary south-east  or  even  flue  east  wimls  all  the  way,  and  ha^l 
to  make  almost  the  whole  distance  from  Amboyna  by  force 
of  rowing.  We  hsd  therefore  all  the  disa^Ivantages,  and 
none  of  the  advantages,  of  this  west  monsorm,  which  t  was 
told  would  insure  me  a  quick  and  pleasant  journey. 

I  was  delayed  at  Kissa»lant  just  four  w^eks,  although 
after  the  first  three  days  I  saw  that  it  would  he  quite  use- 
less for  me  to  stay,  and  begged  the  Rajah  to  give  me  a  pran 
and  men  to  carry  me  on  to  TMram.  Hut  insf  md  of  getting 
one  close  at  hand,  he  insisted  on  sending  «ievnml  nnles  off; 
and  when  alter  many  rlelays  it  at  jenjjth  ?>iTivo(l,  it  was 
altogether  unsuitable  and  too  small  to  rarry  my  hngf(n5e. 
Another  was  then  ordered  t/)  ]v>  hrouc^ht  immMiatpJy,  and 
was  promiseH  in  three  flayq,  hnt  Hotil)le  that  time  ^lapsed 
and  none  appeared,  and  we  w«^re  oblipfoH  at  loni^th  to  get 
one  at  the  iiljoining  villaore^  whore  it  mic(ht  hav'^,  l>een  ao 
much  more  easily  obtaine^l  at  first.     Then  came  caulking 
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and  covering  over,  and  quarrels  between  the  owner  and  the 
Rajah's  men,  which  occupied  more  than  another  ten  days, 
during  all  which  time  I  was  getting  absolutely  nothing, 
finding  this  part  of  Coram  a  perfect  desert  in  zoology^ 
although  a  most  beautiful  country,  and  with  a  very  luxu- 
riant vegetation.  It  was  a  complete  puzzle,  which  to  this 
day  I  have  not  been  able  to  understand ;  the  only  thing  I 
obtained  worth  notice  during  my  month's  stay  here  being  a 
few  good  land  shells. 

At  length,  on  April  4th,  we  succeeded  in  getting  away 
in  our  little  boat  of  about  four  tons  burthen,  in  which 
my  numerous  boxes  were  with  difficulty  packed  so  as  to 
leave  sleeping  and  cooking  room.  The  craft  could  not 
boast  an  ounce  of  iron  or  a  foot  of  rope  in  any  part  of  its 
construction,  nor  a  morsel  of  pitch  or  paint  in  its  decora^ 
tion.  The  planks  were  fastened  together  in  the  usual 
ingenious  way  with  pegs  and  rattans.  The  mast  was  a 
bamboo  triangle,  requiring  no  shrouds,  and  carrying  a  long 
mat  sail ;  two  rudders  were  hung  on  the  quarters  by  rat- 
tans, the  anchor  was  of  wood,  and  a  long  and  thick  rattan 
served  as  a  cable.  Our  crew  consisted  of  four  men,  whose 
sole  accommodation  was  about  three  feet  by  four  in  the 
bows  and  stem,  with  the  sloping  thatch  roof  to  stretch 
themselves  upon  for  a  change.  We  had  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  to  go,  fully  exposed  to  the  swell  of  the  Banda  8ea» 
which  is  sometimes  very  considerable;  but  wo  luckily  had 
it  calm  and  smooth,  so  that  we  made  the  voyage  in  com- 
parative comfort. 

On  the  second  day  we  passed  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Coram,  formed  of  a  group  of  hummocky  limestone  hills ; 
and,  sailing  by  the  islands  of  Kwaniraer  and  Kefling,  both 
thickly  inhabited,  came  in  sight  of  the  little  Ujwu  of  Kil- 
waru,  which  appears  to  rise  out  of  the  sea  like  a  rustic 
Venice.  This  place  has  really  a  most  extraordinary  ap- 
pearance, as  not  a  particle  of  land  or  vegetation  can  be 
seen,  but  a  long  way  out  at  sea  a  large  village  seems  to 
float  upon  the  water.  There  is  of  course  a  small  island  of 
several  acres  in  extent;  but  the  houses  are  built  so  closely 
all  round  it  upon  piles  in  the  water,  that  it  is  completely 
hiddea  It  is  a  place  of  great  traffic,  being  the  emporium 
for  much  of  the  produce  of  these  Eastern  seas,  and  is  the 
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residence  of  many  Bugis  and  Ceramese  traders,  and  appears 
to  have  been  chosen  on  account  of  its  being  close  to  the 
only  deep  channel  between  the  extensive  shoals  of  Ceram- 
lant  and  those  bordering  the  east  end  of  Ceram.  We  now 
had  contrary  east  winds,  and  were  obliged  to  pole  over  the 
shallow  coral  reefs  of  Coram-laut  for  nearly  thirty  miles. 
The  only  danger  of  our  voyage  was  just  at  its  termination, 
for  as  we  were  rowing  towards  Manowolko,  the  largest  of 
the  Goram  group,  we  were  carried  out  so  rapidly  by  a 
strong  westerly  current,  that  I  was  almost  certain  at  one 
time  we  should  pass  clear  of  the  island ;  in  which  case 
our  situation  would  have  been  both  disagreeable  and 
dangerous,  as,  with  the  east  wind  which  had  just  set  in, 
we  might  have  been  unable  to  return  for  many  days,  and 
we  had  not  a  day's  water  on  board.  At  the  critical 
moment  I  served  out  some  strong  spirits  to  my  men,  which 
put  fresh  vigour  into  their  arms,  and  carried  us  out  of 
the  influence  of  the  current  before  it  was  too  late. 

HAKOWOLKO,  OORAM  GROUP. 

On  arriving  at  Manowolko,  wo  found  the  Eajah  was  at 
the  opposite  island  of  Qoram ;  but  he  was  immediately  sent 
for,  and  in  the  meantime  a  large  shed  was  given  for  our 
accommodation.  At  night  the  Bajah  came,  and  the  next 
day  I  had  a  visit  from  him,  and  found,  as  I  expected,  that 
I  had  already  made  his  acquaintance  three  years  before  at 
Aru.  He  was  very  friendly,  and  we  had  a  long  talk ;  but 
when  I  begged  for  a  boat  and  men  to  take  me  on  to  K^, 
he  made  a  host  of  difHculties.  There  were  no  praus,  as  all 
had  gone  to  K^  or  Aru ;  and  even  if  one  were  found,  there 
were  no  men,  as  it  was  the  season  when  all  were  away 
trading.  But  he  promised  to  see  about  it,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  wait.  For  the  next  two  or  three  days  there  was  more 
talking  and  more  difficulties  were  raised,  and  I  had  time 
to  make  an  examination  of  the  island  and  the  people. 

Manowolko  is  about  fifteen  miles  long,  and  is  a  mere 
upraised  copal-reef.  Two  or  three  hundred  yards  inland 
rise  cliffs  of  coral  rock,  in  many  parts  perpendicular,  and 
one  or  two  hundred  feet  high ;  and  this,  I  was  informed, 
is  characteristio  of  the  whole  island,  in  which  there  is 
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no  other  kind  of  rock,  and  no  stream  of  water,  A  (bw 
eracks  and  chasms  furnish  paths  to  the  top  of  these 
difisy  where  there  is  an  open  undulatinff  oountry,  in  whioh 
the  diief  v^table  grounds  of  the  inhabitants  are  situated 

The  people  hero — at  least  the  chief  men — were  of  a 
much  purer  Malay  race  than  the  Mahometans  of  the 
mainland  of  Coram,  whioh  is  perhaps  due  to  there  having 
been  no  indigenes  on  these  small  islands  w)ien  the  first 
settlers  arrived.  In  Coram,  the  Alfuros  of  Papuan  race 
are  the  predominant  type,  the  Malay  physiognomy  being 
seldom  well  marked  ;  whereas  here  tlio  reverse  is  tlio 
case,  and  a  slight  infusion  of  Papuan  on  a  mixture  of 
Malay  and  Bugis  has  produced  a  very  good-looking  set 
of  people.  The  lower  class  of  the  population  consists 
almost  entirely  of  tlie  indigenes  of  the  adjacent  islands. 
They  are  a  fine  race,  with  strongly-marked  Papuan  fea- 
tures, frizzly  hair,  and  brown  complexions.  The  Qomm 
language  is  spoken  also  at  the  east  end  of  Coram,  and  in 
the  adjacent  islands.  It  has  a  general  resemblance  to 
the  languages  of  Ceram,  but  possesses  a  peculiar  element 
which  I  have  not  met  with  in  other  languages  of  the 
Archipelago. 

After  great  delay,  considering  the  importance  of  every 
day  at  this  time  of  year,  a  miserable  boat  and  five  men 
were  found,  and  with  some  dilficulty  I  stowed  away  in  it 
such  baggage  as  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  mo  to  take, 
leaving  scarcely  sitting  or  sleeping  room.  The  sailing  qua- 
lities of  the  boat  were  hichly  vaunted,  and  I  was  assured 
that  at  this  season  a  small  one  was  much  more  likelv  to 
succeed  in  making  the  journey.  We  first  coasted  along 
the  island,  reaching  its  eastern  extremity  the  following 
morning  (April  llth),  and  found  a  strong  W.S.W.  wind 
blowing,  which  just  allowed  us  to  lay  across  to  the  Mato- 
bello  Islands,  a  distance  little  short  of  twenty  miles.  I  did 
not  much  like  the  look  of  the  heavy  sky  and  rather  rough 
sea,  and  my  men  were  very  unwilling  to  make  the  att(*m[)t ; 
but  as  we  could  scarcelv  hope  for  a  better  cliance,  I  insisted 
upon  trying.  The  pitching  and  jerking  of  our  little  boat 
soon  reduced  me  to  a  state  of  miserable  helplessness,  and 
I  lay  down,  resigned  to  whatever  might  happen.  Afti^ 
three  or  four  hours,  I  was  told  wo  were  nearly  over ;  but 
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when  I  got  up,  two  Iiouni  later,  just  as  the  son  was  setting; 
I  found  we  were  still  a  good  distance  from  the  pointy 
owing  to  a  strouff  current  which  had  been  for  some  time 

Xinst  us.  Niffht  closed  in,  and  the  wind  drew  mere 
ad,  so  we  had  to  take  in  sail  Then  came  a  calm,  and 
we  rowed  and  sailed  as  occasion  offered ;  and  it  was  four  in 
the  mominff  when  we  reached  the  village  of  Kissiwoi,  not 
having  made  more  than  three  miles  m  the  last  twelve 
hours. 

MATABELLO  ISLANDS. 

At  daylight  I  found  we  were  in  a  beautiful  little 
harliour,  formed    by  a  coral    reef  about   two    hundred 

fnrds  from  shore,  and  perfectly  secure  in  every  wind, 
laving  eaten  nothing  since  the  previous  morning,  we 
cooked  our  breakfast  comfortably  on  shore,  and  left 
abo\it  noon,  coasting  along  the  two  islands  of  this  group, 
which  lie  in  the  same  line,  and  are  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel.  Doth  seem  entirely  formed  of  raised  coral  rock ; 
but  there  has  been  a  subsequent  subsidence,  as  shown 
by  Uie  barrier  reef  which  extends  all  along  them  at 
varying  distances  from  the  shora  This  reef  is  sometimes 
only  marked  by  a  line  of  breakers  when  there  is  a  little 
Rwoll  on  the  sea ;  in  other  places  there  is  a  ridge  of  dead 
(Html  alM)vu  tiiu  water,  wliioh  is  here  and  there  high  enough 
to  support  a  few  low  bushes.  This  was  the  first  example  I 
luul  nu't  with  of  a  true  harrier  reef  duo  to  subsidence,  as 
has  boon  so  cK'arly  shown  by  Mr.  Darwin.  In  a  sheltered 
airhipohigo  thoy  will  si'ldom  be  distinguishable,  from 
tho  abst'nco  of  those  huge  rolling  waves  and  breakers 
which  in  tho  wide  ocean  throw  up  a  barrier  of  broken 
coral  far  above  the  usual  high- water  mark,  while  here  they 
ruivly  rise  to  tho  suiraco. 

On  ixuiching  the  end  of  the  southern  island,  called  Uta, 
wo  woixj  kept  waiting  two  tlavs  fur  a  wind  that  would 
enable  us  to  j^iss  over  to  the  next  island,  Teor,  and  I 
iK'gnn  to  dcs|uiir  of  ever  reaching  Ko,  and  determined  on 
returning.  \Vo  loll  with  a  south  wind,  which  suddeidy 
chuugwl  to  north-east,  and  in»luoed  nie  to  turn  again 
soulhwAixl  in  tho  hojvs  that  this  was  lixa  connnenoenient 
at  a  few  days'  favouruhle  weather.     We  sailed  on  very 
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weU  in  the  direction  of  Teor  for  about  an  hour,  after 
which  the  wiild  shifted  to  W.S.W.,  and  we  were  driven 
much  out  of  our  course,  and  at  nightfall  found  our- 
selves in  the  open  sea,  and  full  ten  miles  to  leeward 
of  our  destination.  My  men  were  now  all  very  much 
frightened,  for  if  we  went  on  we  might  be  a  week  at  sea 
in  our  little  open  boat,  laden  almost  to  the  water's  edge ; 
or  we  might  drift  on  to  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  in  which 
case  we  shoidd  moat  likely  all  be  murdered.  I  could  not 
deny  these  probabilities,  and  although  I  showed  them  that 
we  could  not  get  back  to  our  starting-point  with  the  wind 
OS  it  was,  they  insisted  upon  returning.  We  accordingly 
put  about,  and  found  that  we  could  lay  no  nearer  to  Uta 
than  to  Teor ;  however,  by  great  good  luck,  about  ten 
o'clock  we  hit  upon  a  little  coral  island,  and  lay  under 
its  lee  till  morning,  when  a  favourable  change  of  wind 
brought  us  back  to  Uta,  and  by  evening  (April  18th)  we 
reached  our  first  anchorage  in  Matabello,  where  I  resolved 
to  stay  a  few  days,  and  then  return  to  Goram.  It  was 
with  much  regret  that  I  gave  up  my  trip  to  K(5  and  the 
intervening  islands,  which  1  had  looked  forward  to  as 
likely  to  make  up  for  my  disappointment  in  Ceiam,  since 
my  short  visit  on  my  voyage  to  Am  had  produced  me 
80  many  rare  and  beautiful  insects. 

The  natives  of  Matabello  are  almost  entirely  occupied 
in  making  cocoa-nut  oil,  which  they  sell  to  the  Bngis  and 
Goram  traders,  who  carry  it  to  Banda  and  Amboyna^ 
The  rugged  coral  rock  seems  very  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  the  cocoa-nut  palm,  which  abounds  over  the  whole  island 
to  the  very  Idghedt  points,  atid  produces  fruit  all  the  year 
round.  Along  with  it  are  great  numbers  of  the  areca  or 
betel-nut  palm,  the  nuts  of  which  are  sliced,  dried,  and 
ground  into  a  paste,  which  is  much  used  by  the  betel- 
chewing  Malays  and  Papuans.  All  the  little  children  here, 
even  such  as  can  just  run  alone,  carried  between  their 
lips  a  mass  of  the  nasty-looking  red  paste,  which  is  even 
more  disgusting  than  to  see  them  at  the  same  age  smoking 
cigars;  wliich  is  very  common  even  before  they  are  weanei 
Cocoa-nuts,  sweet  potatoes,  an  occasional  sago  cake,  and 
the  ivfuse  nut  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted  by  boiling, 
form  the  chief  sustenance  of  these  people ;  and  the  efifect 
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of  tkit  poor  and  unwholosoino  diot  is  seen  in  the  frequency 
of  orunlions  and  sourfy  skin  diseases,  and  the  numerous 
iorus  Uiat  disfigure  the  faces  of  the  children. 

The  villagos  are  situated  on  high  and  rugged  coral 
peaks,  only  accessible  by  steep  narrow  paths,  with  ladders 
and  bridges  over  yawning  chasms.  They  are  filthy  with 
rotten  husks  and  oil  roi\ise,  and  the  huts  are  dark,  grea^, 
and  dirty  in  the  extrema  The  people  are  wretched  ugly 
dirty  savages,  clothed  in  unchanged  rags,  and  living  in  the 
nukit  misomblo  nmnner,  and  as  eveij'  drop  of  fresh  water 
has  to  1)6  brought  up  from  the  beach,  washing  is  never 
Uiuught  of;  yet  they  are  actually  wealthy,  and  have  the 
means  of  purchasing  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  lifa 
Fowls  are  abundant,  and  eggs  were  given  me  whenever  I 
visited  the  villages,  but  thet^  are  never  eaten,  being  looked 
upon  as  i^eta  or  as  merchandise.  Ahuost  all  of  the  women 
wt>ar  massive  ^^Ul  earrings  and  in  every  village  there  are 
dos^ns  of  small  l^ronxe  cannon  lying  about  on  the  groond^ 
altlh^ugh  tlh>y  have  cost  ou  tlie  a^-erage  perhaps  1(ML  »- 
}xkK>\  The  chit^f  men  of  each  village  cmme  to  vi^t  oks^ 
cK4hed  in  n^lies  of  silk  and  flower^  satin»  though  tlieir 
hoa$^t^  ainl  their  itailv  far^  are  no  better  than  those  of  tint 
other  itthabitiuits^  AVhat  a  contrast  between  these  people 
*ikI  ^uvh  $tiiY;v^:>  AS  the  U*^  tribe:?  of  hill  Dyaks  in  Borneo^ 
or  tho  Ir.viijiii:^  of  ihe  Vdi:'^\:S  in  Svuth  Auit^ricA,  living  on 
iho  Iviuksi  ol  olcdT  ;^Cr\^dI:l>.  cUiiii  iu  ihcir  f-^r^oas  And 
lltcir   bous^'cs  >*:*.h   alcuoljuioe    of   wholc:k>a:e    r^vi   and 

e\h^l'::a:^  :i5  c:\vt  m  L^jL*:hv  skitis  And  b^ea^tv  ..  t  tcna 

».  •  . 

iho  ^ruior  Are  u-uvh  si:;.vrvr  v  ^e  Icw\er  cajiulLcS  ct 
VI  :ac  u>^a.MC  .;   js  ^d;»  iitr^^r^^si^-y  :c  ^:  4  :':v  ••  iri:?  v;  iid. 
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pulp  has  hardened ;  it  is  then  more  abundant,  clear,  and 
refreshing,  and  the  thin  coating  of  gelatinous  pulp  is 
thought  a  great  luxury.  The  water  of  full-grown  cocoa- 
nuts  is  always  thrown  away  as  undrinkable,  although  it 
is  delicious  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  old  dry  nuts 
which  alone  we  obtain  in  this  country.  The  cocoa-nut 
pulp -I  did  not  like  at  first;  but  fruits  are  so  scarce,  except 
at  particular  seasons,  that  one  soon  loams  to  appreciate 
anything  of  a  fruity  nature. 

Many  persons  in  Europe  are  under  the  impression  that 
fruits  of  delicious  flavour  abound  in  the  tropical  forests, 
and  they  will  no  doubt  be  suri)rised  to  learn  that  the 
truly  wild  fruits  of  tliis  grand  and  luxuriant  archipelago, 
the  vegetation  of  which  will  vie  with  that  of  any  i>art  of 
the  world,  are  in  almost  overv  island  inferior  in  abundanco 
and  quality  to  those  of  Britain.  "Wild  strawberries  and 
raspberries  are  found  in  some  places,  but  they  are  such 
poor  tasteless  things  as  to  be  hardly  worth  eating,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  our  blackberries  and 
whortleberries.  The  kanary-nut  may  be  considered  equal 
to  a  hazel-nut,  but  I  have  met  with  nothing  else  superior 
to  our  crabs,  our  haws,  beech-nuts,  wild  plums,  and 
aconis;  fruits  which  would  be  highly  esteemed  by  the 
natives  of  these  islands,  and  would  form  an  important 
part  of  their  sustenance.  All  the  fine  tropical  fruits  are 
as  much  cultivated  productions  as  our  apples,  peaches, 
and  plum's,  and  their  wild  prototypes,  when  found,  are 
generally  either  tasteless  or  uneatable. 

The  people  of  Matabello,  like  those  of  most  of  the 
Mahometan  villages  of  East  Coram  and  Qoram,  amused 
mo  much  by  their  strange  ideas  concerning  the  Ilussian 
war.  Tliey  believe  that  the  llussians  were  not  onlv  most 
thoroughly  beaten  by  the  Turks,  but  were  absolutely  con- 
quered, and  all  converted  to  Islamism  t  And  they  can 
hardly  be  convinced  that  such  is  not  the  case,  and  that  had 
it  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  France  and  England,  the 
poor  Sultan  would  have  fared  ill.  Another  of  their 
notions  is,  that  the  Turks  are  the  largest  and  strongest 
people  in  the  world — in  fact  a  race  of  giants ;  tliat  they  cat 
enormous  quantities  of  mf«it,  and  are  a  iriost  ferocious 
and  irresistible  .nation.     Whence  such  strangely  incorrect 
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opinions  could  have  arisen  it  is  diffioult  to  nnderstand, 
unless  tliey  are  derived  from  Arab  priests,  or  hadjis  re- 
turned from  Mecca,  who  may  have  heard  of  the  ancient 
prowess  of  the  Turkish  armies  when  they  made  all  Europe 
tremble,  and  suppose  that  their  character  and  warlike, 
capacity  must  be  the  same  at  the  present  time. 

GORAM. 

A  steady  south-east  wind  having  set  in,  we  returned  to 
Manowolko  on  the  26th  of  April,  and  the  day  after  crossed 
over  to  Ondor,  the  chief  village  of  Goram. 

Around  this  island  extends,  with  few  interruptions,  an 
encircling  coral  reef  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  visible  as  a  stripe  of  pale  green  water,  but  only  at 
very  lowest  ebb-tides  showing  any  rock  above  the  surface. 
Tliero  arc  several  deep  entrances  through  this  reef,  and 
inside  it  there  is  good  anchorage  in  all  weathers.  The  land 
rises  gradually  to  a  moderate  height,  and  numerous  small 
streams  descend  on  all  sides.  The  mere  existence  of  these 
streams  would  prove  that  the  island  was  not  entirely  coral- 
line, as  in  that  case  all  the  water  would  sink  through  the 
porous  rock  as  it  does  at  Manowolko  and  Matabello ;  but 
we  have  more  positive  proof  in  the  pebbles  and  stones  of 
their  beds,  wliich  oxliibit  a  variety  of  stratified  crystallino 
rocks.  About  a  hundred  yards  from  the  beach  rises  a  wall 
of  coral  rock,  ten  or  twenty  feet  high,  above  which  is  an 
undulating  surface  of  nigged  coral,  which  slopes  dcnonward 
towards  the  interior,  and  then  after  a  slight  ascent  is 
bounded  by  a  second  wall  of  coral  Similar  walls  occur 
higher  up,  and  coral  is  found  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
island. 

This  peculiar  structure  teaches  us  that  before  the 
coral  was  formed  land  existed  in  this  spot ;  that  this 
land  sunk  gradually  beneath  the  waters,  but  with  in- 
tervals of  rest,  during  which  encircling  reefs  were  formed 
around  it  at  different  elevations  ;  that  it  then  rose  to 
above  its  present  elevation,  and  is  now  again  sinking. 
We  infer  this,  because  encircling  reefs  are  a  proof  of 
subsidence ;  and  if  the  island  were  again  elevated  about 
a  hundred  feet,  what  is  now  the  reef  and  the  shallow 
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sea  within  it  would  fonn  a  wall  of  coral  rock,  and  an 
undulating  coralline  plain,  exactly  similar  to  those  that 
still  exist  at  various  altitudes  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
island.  We  learn  also  that  these  changes  have  taken  place 
at  a  comparatively  recent  epoch,  for  the  surface  of  the 
coral  has  scarcely  suffered  from  the  action  of  the  weather, 
and  hundreds  of  sea-shells,  exactly  resembling  those  still 
found  upon  the  beach,  and  many  of  them  retaining  their 
gloss  and  even  their  colour,  are  scattered  over  the  surface 
of  the  island  to  near  its  summit 

Whether  the  Qoram  group  formed  origmally  part  of 
New  Guinea  or  of  Ceram  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  deter- 
mine, and  its  productions  will  throw  little  light  upon  the 
(juestion,  if,  as  I  suppose,  the  islands  have  been  entirely 
submerged  within  the  epoch  of  existing  species  of  animals, 
OS  in  that  cose  it  must  owe  its  present  fauna  and  iloni 
to  recent  immigration  from  surrounding  lands ;  and  with 
this  view  its  poverty  in '  species  very  well  agrees.  It 
possesses  much  in  common  with  East  Ceram,  but  at  the 
same  time  has  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to  the  K6 
Islands  and  Banda.  The  fine  pigeon,  Carpophnga  coucinna, 
inhabits  K6,  Banda,  Matabello,  and  Goram,  and  is  nsplaced 
by  a  distinct  species,  0.  neglecta,  in  Ucram.  The  insects  of 
these  four  islands  have  also  a  common  facies — facts  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  some  more  extensive  laud  has 
recently  disappeared  from  the  area  they  now  occupy, 
and  has  supplied  them  with  a  few  of  its  peculiar  pro- 
ductions. 

The  Goram  people  (among  whom  I  stayed  a  month)  are  a 
race  of  traders.  Every  year  they  visit  the  Tenimber,  K6, 
and  Aru  Islands,  the  whole  north-west  coast  of  New 
Guinea  from  Oetanata  to  Salwatty,  and  the  islands  of 
Waigiou  and  MysoL  They  dso  extend  their  voyages  to 
Tidore  and  Ternate,  as  well  as  to  Banda  and  Amboyna. 
Their  praus  are  all  made  by  that  wonderful  race  of  boat- 
builders,  the  K^  islanders,  who  annually  turn  out  some 
himdreds  of  boats,  large  and  small,  which  can  hardly  be 
surpassed  for  beauty  of  form  and  goodness  of  workmanship. 
They  trade  chielly  in  tripang,  the  medicinal  mussoi  bark, 
wild  nutmegs,  and  tortoise-shell,  which  they  sell  to  the 
Bugis  traders  at  Ceram-laut  or  Aru,  few  of  them  caring  to 
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take  their  products  to  any  other  market  In  other  respects 
they  are  a  lazy  race,  living  very  poorly,  and  much  ^iveu  to 
opium  smoking.  The  only  native  manufactures  are  sail- 
matting,  coarse  cotton  cloth,  and  pandanus-leaf  boxes, 
prettily  stained  and  ornamented  with  shell-work. 

In  the  island  of  Goram,  only  eight  or  ten  miles  long, 
there  are  about  a  dozen  Ilajahs,  scarcely  better  off 
than  the  I'est  of  the  inhabitants,  and  exercising  a  mere 
nominal  sway,  except  when  any  order  is  received  from 
the  Dutch  Government,  when,  being  backed  by  a 
higher  power,  they  show  a  little  more  strict  authority. 
My  friend  the  Rajah  of  Ammer  (commonly  called  liajah 
of  Goram)  told  me  that  a  few  years  ago,  before  the 
Dutch  had  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  the  island,  the 
trade  was  not  carried  on  so  peaceably  as  at  present, 
rival  praus  often  fighting  when  on  the  way  to  the  same 
locality,  or  traflicking  in  the  same  villaga  Now  such  a 
thing  is  never  thought  of— one  of  the  good  cfTocts  of 
the  superintendence  of  a  civilized  government  Disputes 
between  villages  are  still,  however,  sometimes  settled  by 
fighting,  and  I  one  day  saw  about  fifty  men,  carrying  long 
p,uns  and  heavy  cartridge-belts,  march  through  the  village. 
They  had  come  from  the  other  side  of  the  island  on  some 
question  of  trespass  or  boundary,  and  were  prepared  for 
war  if  pcaccal)lo  negotiations  should  fail. 

While  at  Manowolko  I  had  purchased  for  100  florins 
(0/.)  a  small  prau,  which  was  brouglit  over  the  next  day, 
as  I  was  informed  it  was  more  easy  to  have  the  necessary 
alterations  made  in  Goram,  where  several  Kd  workmen 
were  settled. 

As  soon  as  we  began  getting  my  prau  ready  I  was 
obliged  to  give  up  collecting,  as  I  found  that  unless  I  was 
constantly  on  the  spot  myself  very  little  work  would  bo 
done.  As  I  proposed  making  some  long  voyages  in  this 
boat,  T  determined  to  fit  it  up  conveniently,  and  was 
obliged  to  do  all  the  inside  work  myself,  assisted  by  my 
two  Amboynese  boys.  I  had  plenty  of  visitors,  surprised 
to  see  a  white  man  at  work,  and  much  astonished  at  the 
novel  arrangements  I  was  making  in  one  of  their  native 
vessels.  Luckily  I  had  a  few  tools  of  my  own,  including  a 
small  saw  and  some  chisels,  and  these  were  now  severely 
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tried,  cutting  and  fitting  heavy  iron- wood  planks  for  the 
flooring  and  the  posts  that  support  the  triangular  mast. 
Being  of  the  best  London  make,  they  stood  the  work  well, 
and  without  them  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  me 
to  have  finished  my  boat  with  half  the  neatness,  or  in 
double  the  time.  I  had  a  TLi  workman  to  put  in  new  ribs, 
for  which  I  bought  nails  of  a  Bugis  trader,  at  8ef.  a  pound. 
My  gimlets  were,  however,  too  small;  and  having  no  augers 
we  were  obliged  to  bore  all  the  holes  with  hot  irons,  a 
most  tedious  and  unsatisfactory  operation. 

Five  men  had  engaged  to  work  at  the  prau  till  finished, 
and  then  go  with  me  to  Mysol,  Waigiou,  and  Tomato.  Their 
ideas  of  work  were,  however,  very  different  from  mine,  and 
I  had  immense  difficulty  with  them ;  seldom  more  than 
two  or  three  coming  together,  and  a  hundred  excuses  behig 
given  for  working  only  half  a  day  when  thoy  did  come. 
Yet  they  were  constantly  begging  advances  of  money, 
saying  they  had  nothing  to  eat.  AMien  I  gave  it  them  they 
wore  sure  to  stay  away  the  next  day,  and  when  I  refused 
any  further  advances  some  of  them  declined  working  any 
more.  As  the  boat  approached  completion  my  difficulties 
with  the  men  increased.  The  uncle  of  one  had  commenced 
a  war,  or  sort  of  faction  fight,  and  wanted  his  assistance ; 
another's  wife  was  ill,  and  would  not  let  him  conie;  a 
third  had  fever  and  ague,  and  pains  in  his  head  and  back  ; 
and  a  fourth  had  an  inexorable  creditor  who  would  not  let 
him  go  out  of  his  sight.  They  had  all  received  a  month's 
wages  in  advance ;  and  though  the  amount  was  not  large,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  them  pay  it  back,  or  I  should  get 
no  men  at  all.  I  therefore  sent  the  village  constable  after 
two,  and  kept  them  in  custody  a  day,  when  they  returned 
about  three-fourths  of  what  they  owed  me.  The  sick  man 
also  paid,  and  the  steersman  found  a  substitute  who  was 
willing  to  take  his  debt,  and  receive  only  the  balance  oi 
his  wages. 

About  this  time  we  had  a  striking  proof  of  the  dangers 
of  New  Guinea  trading.  Six  men  arrived  at  the  village 
in  a  small  boat  almost  starved,  having  escaped  out  of  two 

1)rau8,  the  remainder  of  whode  crews  (fourteen  in  number) 
lad  been  nnirdcred  by  the  natives  of  New  Guinea.     The 
praus  had  left  this  village  a  few  months  before,  and  amouf^ 
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the  murdered  men  were  the  Bajah's  son,  and  the  relations 
or  slaves  of  many  of  the  inhabitants.  The  cry  of  lamen- 
tation that  arose  when  the  news  arrived  was  most  distress- 
ing. A  score  of  women,  who  had  lost  husbands,  brothers, 
sons,  or  more  distant  relatives,  set  up  at  once  the  most 
dismal  shrieks  and  groans  and  wailings,  which  continued 
at  intervals  tUl  late  at  night;  and  as  the  chief  houses  in 
the  village  were  crowded  together  round  that  which  I 
occupied,  our  situation  was  anything  but  agpeeable. 

It  seems  that  the  villa^  where  the  attack  took  place 
(nearly  opposite,  the  small  island  of  Lakahia)  is  known  to 
be  dangerous,  and  the  vessels  had  only  gone  there  a  few 
days  before  to  buy  some  tripang.  The  crew  were  living  on 
shore,  the  praus  being  in  a  small  river  close  by,  and  Uiey 
were  attacked  and  murdered  in  the  day-time  while  bar- 
gaining with  the  Fapuana  The  six  men  who  survived 
were  on  board  the  praus,  and  escaped  by  at  once  getting . 
into  the  small  boat  and  rowing  out  to  sea. 

This  south-west  part  of  New  Guinea,  known  to  the 
native  tniders  as  "  Papua  Eowiyee "  and  "  Papua  Onen,** 
is  inhabited  by  the  most  treacherous  and  bloodthirsty 
tribe&  It  is  in  these  districts  that  the  commanders  and 
portions  of  the  crews  of  many  of  the  early  discovery 
ships  were  murdered,  and  scarcely  a  year  now  passes 
but  some  lives  are  lost.  The  Goram  and  Ceram  traders 
are  iliomselvcs  gononilly  inoffeiisivo;  thoy  are  woll  ac- 
(luaiiitcd  with  tho  cliuractor  of  these  uaiivos,  and  ai*o 
not  likely  to  provoko  an  attack  by  anyiusulU  or  open 
attempt  at  robbery  or  imposition.  They  are  accustomed 
to  visit  tho  sanio  places  every  year,  and  the  natives  can 
have  no  fear  of  tlieni,  as  may  bo  alleged  in  excuse  for 
their  attacks  on  Europeana  In  other  extensive  districts 
inhabited  by  the  same  Papuan  races,  such  as  Mysol, 
Siilwatty,  Waigiou,  and  some  parts  of  the  adjacent  coast^ 
the  people  have  taken  the  first  step  in  civilization,  owing 
probably  to  the  settlement  of  traders  of  mixed  breed 
among  them,  and  for  many  years  no  such  attacks  have 
tolcen  place.  On  the  south-west  coast,  and  in  the  large 
island  of  Jobie,  however,  the  natives  are  in  a  very  bti- 
barous  condition,  and  t^e  every  opportunity  of  robbery 
and  murder, — a  habit  which  is  confirmed  by  the  impunity 
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ihey  experience,  owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  wild  mountain 
and  forest  country  forbidding  all  pursuit  or  attempt  at 
punishment.  In  the  very  same  village,  four  years  before, 
more  than  fifty  Goram  men  were  murdered;  and  as 
these  savages  obtain  an  immense  booty  in  tlio  praus 
and  all  their  apjpurtenanccs,  it  is  to  bo  feared  that  such 
attacks  will  contmue  to  be  made  at  intervals  as  long  as 
traders  visit  the  same  spots  and  attempt  no  retaliation. 
Punishment  could  only  oe  inflicted  on  these  people  by 
very  arbitrary  measures,  such  as  by  obtaining  possession 
of  some  of  the  chiefs  by  stratt^em,  and  rendering  them 
responsible  for  the  capture  of  the  murderers  at  the  peril  of 
their  own  heads.  But  anything  of  this  kind  would  be 
quite  contrary  to  the  system  adopted  by  the  Dutch 
Government  in  its  dealings  with  natives. 

QORAM  TO  WAUAI  IN  GERAM. 

When  my  boat  was  at  length  launched  and  loaded,  I  got 
my  men  together,  and  actually  set  sail  the  next  day  (May 
27th),  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Goram  people,  to 
whom  such  punctuality  was  a  novelty.  I  had  a  crow  of 
three  men  and  a  boy,  besides  my  two  Amboyna  lads; 
which  was  sufficient  for  sailing,  though  rather  too  few  if 
obliged  to  row  much.  The  next  day  was  very  wet, 
with  squalls,  calms,  and  contrary  winds,  and  with  some 
difficulty  we  reached  Kilwaru,  the  metropolis  of  the  Bugis 
traders  in  the  far  East.  As  I  wanted  to  make  some 
purchases,  I  stayed  here  two  days,  and  sent  two  of  my 
boxes  of  specimens  by  a  Macassar  prau  to  be  forwarded  to 
Temate,  thus  relieving  myself  of  a  considerable  incum- 
brance. I  bought  knives,  basins,  and  handkerchiefs  for 
barter,  which  with  the  choppers,  cloth,  and  beads  I  had 
brought  with  me,  made  a  pretty  good  assortment.  I  also 
bought  two  tower  muskets  to  satisfy  my  crew,  who  insisted 
on  the  necessity  of  being  armed  against  attacks  of  pirates ; 
and  with  spices  and  a  few  articles  of  food  for  the  voyage 
nearly  my  last  doit  was  expended. 

The  little  island  of  Kilwaru  is  a  mere  sandbank,  just 
largo  enough  to  contain  a  small  village,  and  situated 
between  the  islands  of  Ceram-laut,  and  Kisso — straits  about 
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a  thitd  of  8  mile  wide  aeparating  it  fram  each  of  Uicm. 
It  is  sunounded  Viy  coral  reefs,  and  offera  good  oDcLoraee 
in  both  monsoons.  Though  not  more  tlian  fifty  yards 
ficioss,  and  not  elevated  more  than  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  highest  tides,  it  lioa  wdta  of  excellent  driuking  water — 
a  singular  phenoinctioQ,  which  would  seem  to  imply  deep- 
seated  suhtemiiouri  channels  connecting  it  with  otlier 
islands.  These  advantages,  with  its  situation  in  the  centra 
of  the  Papuan  trading  district,  lead  to  its  being  so  much 
firequented  by  tlie  Hugis  traders.  Here  the  Gorara  men 
bring  the  pioduui;  of  their  little  voyages,  which  they  ex- 
change for  cloth,  sago  cakes,  and  opium ;  and  tlio  in- 
habitants of  all  the  surrounding  islands  visit  it  with  tho 
same  object  It  is  the  rendezvous  of  the  praus  trading  to 
various  partfl  of  New  Guinea,  which  here  assort  and  dry 
their  cargoes,  aiid  refit  for  the  voyage  home.  Tripaiig  and 
muBSoi  bark  eie  the  most  bulky  articles  of  produce 
brought  here,  -with  wild  luitmegs,  toitoise-slioll,  piyuls,  and 
birds  of  I'urodihr,  in  aiuiillcr  qiiintlities,  'I'lu-  villiigvra  ol' 
tlis  mainland  of  Cltuih  luiiii;  lIiLir  atign,  wliith  \n  ihus 
distributed  to  the  ishmda  farther  east,  while  rice  bom 
Bali  and  Macassar  can  also  be  purchased  at  a  moderata 
price.  The  Qoram  men  come  here  for  their  supplies  of 
opium,  both  for  their  own  consumption  and  for  barter  in 
Mysol  and  Waigiou,  where  they  liave  introduced  it,  and 
where  tho  chiefs  and  wealthy  nieu  are  passionately  fond  of 
it.  Sclioonei'S  from  Bali  come  to  buy  I'apuon  slaves,  wltile 
the  sea-wandering  Bugis  arrive  from  distant  Singapoiti  in 
their  lumbering  praus,  bringing  tlience  the  produce  of  the 
Chinamen's  workshops  and  Kling's  bazaar,  as  well  as  of 
the  looms  of  Lancashire  and  Massachusetts. 

One  of  the  Bugis  traders  who  had  arrived  a  few' days 
before  from  Mysol,  brought  me  news  of  my  ossistant 
Cliarlua  Allen,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  who, 
he  assured  me,  was  making  large  collections  of  biitls  and 
insects,  although  ho  hod  not  obtained  any  birds  of  rarodiso ; 
Silinta,  wliei-o  he  woa  staying,  not  being  a  good  place  for 
them.  This  was  on  tho  whole  satisfactory,  and  I  was 
anxious  to  reach  him  as  soon  as  possible. 

Leaving  Eilwam  earlv  in  the  morning  of  June  1st,  with 
a  strong  east  wind  we  doubled  the  point  of  Ceram  about 
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noon,  the  heavy  sea  causing  my  prau  to  roll  about  a  good 
deal,  to  the  damage  of  our  crockery.  As  bad  weather 
seemed  coming  on,  we  got  inside  the  reefs  and  anchored 
opposite  the  village  of  Warus-warus  to  wait  for  a  change. 
The  night  was  very  squally,  and  though  in  a  good  harbour 
we  rolled  and  jerked  uneasily ;  but  in  the  morning  I  had 
greater  cause  for  uneasiness  in  the  discovery  tliat  our 
entire  Gornm  crew  had  decamped,  taking  with  them  all 
they  possessed  and  a  little  more,  and  leaving  us  without 
any  small  boat  in  which  to  land.  I  immediately  told  my 
Amboyna  men  to  load  and  fire  the  muskets  as  a  signal  of 
distress,  which  was  soon  answered  by  the  village  chief 
sending  off  a  boat,  whicli  took  me  on  shora  I  requested 
tliat  messengers  should  be  immediately  sent  to  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  in  quest  of  the  fugitives,  which  was 
promptly  done.  My  prau  was  brought  into  a  small  creek, 
where  it  could  securely  rest  in  the  mud  at  low  water,  and 
part  of  a  house  was  given  me  in  wliich  I  could  stay  for 
a  while.  I  now  found  my  progress  again  suddenly  checked, 
just  when  I  thought  I  had  overcome  ray  chief  difTiculties. 
As  I  had  treated  my  men  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and 
had  given  them  almost  everything  they  had  asked  for,  I 
can  impute  their  running  away  only  to  their  being  totally 
unaccustomed  to  the  restraint  of  a  European  master,  and 
to  some  undefined  dread  of  my  ultimatp  intentions  regard- 
ing them.  The  oldest  man  was  an  opium  smoker,  and  a 
reputed  thief,  but  I  had  been  obliged  to  take  him  at  the 
last  moment  as  a  substitute  for  another.  I  feel  sure  it  was 
he  who  induced  the  others  to  run  away,  and  as  they  knew 
the  country  well,  and  had  several  hours'  start  of  us,  there 
was  little  chance  of  catching  them. 

We  were  here  in  the  great  sago  district  of  East  Ceram, 
which  supplies  most  of  the  surrounding  islands  with  their 
daily  bread,  and  during  our  week's  delay  I  had  an  opi)or- 
tunity  of  seeing  the  whole  process  of  making  it,  and 
obtaining  some  interesting  statistics.  The  sago  tree  is  a 
palm,  thicker  and  larger  than  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  although 
rarely  so  tall,  and  having  immense  pinnate  spiny  leaves, 
which  completely  cover  the  trunk  till  it  is  many  years  old. 
It  has  a  creeping  root-stem  like  the  Nipa  palm,  and  when 
about  ten  or  fifteen  years  of  age  sends  up  an  immense 
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tflnninal  spike  of  flowois,  after  vbich  tlie  treu  clii:3.  It 
grows  in  swampB,  or  in  svampy  hollows  on  ihc  locky 
slopes  of  hills,  where  it  seems  to  thrive  equally  wi:ll  as 
when  exposed  to  the  influx  of  salt  or  hmckihli  water. 
The  midribs  of  the  immense  leaves  form  one  o(  the  most 
Dsefol  articles  in  these  lands,  sapplyiDg  the  jiLico  of 
bamboo,  to  which  for  manT  purposes  the^  are  au[>orior. 
Ther  are  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  Ions,  and,  wliuii  very  line, 
9M  thick  in  the  lower  part  as  a  man  s  leg.  They  oro  very 
light,  ooneisting  entirely  of  a  firm  pith  oovered  with  a.  hard 
^n  rind  oi  bark.  Ikitin  honaea  are  bqilt  of  these ;  tliey 
form  admirable  roofing-poles  for  thatch;  n>Iit  »nd  well- 
supported,  they  do  for  flooring ;  and  when  cnoseu  of  equal 
size,  and  pegged  together  side  by  aide  to  fill  up  the  panels 
of  framed  wooden  nouses,  they  have  a  very  neat  appear- 
ance, and  make  better  walls  and  partitions  tluiii  boards,  aa 
they  do  not  shrink,  require  no  paint  orvanii!:ih,  aii>l  are 
not  a  qnarter  the  expense.  When  oatefully  split  and 
shaved  smooth  they  are  formed  into  light  boaids  ^sith  )>eg3 
of  the  bark  itself,  and  are  the  foundation  of  the  liuif- 
covered  boxes  of  Goram.  All  the  insect-boxes  I  used  in 
the  Molnocas  were  thus  made  at  Amboyna,  and  when 
covered  with  stout  paper  inside  and  out,  are  strong,  tight, 
and  secure  the  insect^pina  remarkably  well.  The  ti-adets 
of  tho  sago  folded  and  tied  aide  by  side  on  the  smaller 
midribs  fonn  tho  "  atup  "  or  tlinlch  in  universal  use,  wliilo 
tlio  product  of  thu  trunk  is  the  staple  food  of  some 
liuiidrcd  thousands  of  men. 


When  sago  is  to  be  made,  a  full-grown  tree  is  selected 
just  before  it  is  going  to  flower.  It  is  cut  down  close-to 
the  ground,  the  leaves  and  leaf-stalks  cleared  away,  and  a 
broad  strip  of  the  bark  taken  off  tlie  upper  side  of  the 
trunk.  This  exposes  the  pithy  matter,  wliich  is  of  a  rusty 
colour  near  the  bottom  ot  the  tree,  but  higher  up  purs 
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white,  about  as  liard  as  a  dry  apple,  but  with  wowly  fibres 
Tunning  tlirough  it  about  a  quarter  of  au  inch  apart.  This 
pith  is  cut  or  broken  down  into  a  coarse  powder  by  means 
of  a  tool  constructed  for  the  purpose — a  club  of  hard  and 
heavy  wood,  havinR  a  piece  of  sharp  (juartz  rock  finnly 
imbedded  into  its  blunt  end,  and  projncting  about  half  an 
inch.  Ity  euccesaivo  blows  of  this,  narrow  strips  of  the 
pith  arc  cut  away,  and  fall  down  into  the  cylinder  formed 
by  the  bark.  Proceeding  steadily  on,  the  whole  trunk  is 
cloRTod  out,  leaving  &  akin  not  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
thickness.  This  material  is  carried  away  (in  baskets  made 
of  the  ahenthing  bases  of  the  leaves)  to  the  nearest  water, 
where  a  washing-machine  is  put  up,  which  is  composed 


almost  entirely  of  the  sago  tree  itself.  The  lai-go  sheathing 
bases  of  the  leaves  form  the  troughs,  and  the  fibrous  cover- 
ing irom  the  leaf-stalks  of  the  yrmug  cocott'nut  tbc  strainer. 
Wat«r  is  poured  on  the  mass  of  pith,  which  is  kneaded  and 
pressed  ajjainst  the  strainer  till  the  slaroh  is  all  dissolved 
and  has  passed  tlirough,  when  the  fibmiis  refuse  is  thrown 
away,  aiid  a  frcsb  biiskcLful  put  in  its  placo.     The  water 
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cIiATgod  witli  sago  etarali  passes  on  to  a  trough,  willi  a 
dei>rcs3ioii  in  tho  contre,  where  the  sodimcnt  ia  Ouposited, 
the  Biirptus  water  trickling  off  by  a  sliallow  outlet.  When 
the  trough  is  nearly  full,  the  ma^a  of  starch,  which  has  a 
^ght  reddish  tinge,  is  made  into  cyluadcrs  of  abuiit  thirty 
pounds'  weiglit,  and  neatly  covered  with  sago  leaves,  and 
iQ  this  state  is  sold  as  raw  sa^u 

Boiled  with  wntor  this  farms  a  thick  glutinonn  mass, 
with  a  rather  astringent  taate,  and  is  eaten  with  salt, 
limes,  and  chilies.  Sago-bread  is  mode  in  large  f[iiHii- 
titiia,  by  baking  it  into  eakes  in  a  small  clay  oveu 
containing  six  or  eight  slits  side  by  side,  each  about 
thi^ee-quartCTS  of  an  inch  wide,  and  six  or  eight  inches 
scjuare.  The  raw  sago  is  broken  up,  dried  in  the  sun, 
powdered,  and  finely  sifted.  The  oven  is  heated  over  a 
clear  fire  of  emlters,  and  is  lightly  filled  with  the  aogo- 
powder.  Tho  openings  are  then  covered  with  a  flat  piece 
of  sago  bark,  and  iu  about 
tivs  minutoa  tho  cakes  arc 
tiiniod  out  sufUciontly  lukcd. 
The  hot  cakes  are  very  nice 
with  butter,  and  when  made 
with  the  addition  of  a.  little 
sugar  and  gratoil  cocoa-nut 
are  quite  a  dulicitcy.  Tliey 
are  soft,  and  something  like 
com-fiour  cakes,  but  have  a 
slight  characteriatic  flavour  which  is  lost  in  the  refined  sago 
we  use  in  this  country.  When  not  wanted  for  immediate 
use,  they  are  dried  for  several  days  in  the  sun,  and  tied  up 
in  bundles  of  twenty,  They  will  then  keep  for  years  ;  they 
are  very  hard,  and  very  rough  and  dry,  but  the  people  are 
used  to  them  from  infancy,  and  little  children  may  be  seen 
gnawing  at  them  as  contentedly  as  ours  with  tbeir  bread- 
and-butter.  If  dipped  in  water  and  then  toasted,  they 
become  almost  as  good  as  when  fresli  bakeil ;  and  thns 
treated  they  were  ray  daily  substitute  for  bread  with  my 
coffee.  Soaked  and  boiled  they  make  a  very  good  pudding 
or  vegetable,  and  served  well  to  economize  our  rice,  which 
is  sometimes  difScuU  to  get  so  far  east 
It  is  tmly  an  extraotuinary  sight  to  witness  a  whole 
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tree-tnink,  perhaps  twenty  feet  long  and  four  or  five  in 
circumference,  converted  into  food  with  so  little  labouv 
and  preparation.  A  good-sized  tree  will  produce  thirty 
tomans  or  bundles  of  mirty  pounds  each,  and  each  toman 
will  make  sbcty  cakes  of  three  to  the  pound.  Two  of 
these  cakes  are  as  much  as  a  man  can  eat  at  one  meal,  and 
five  are  considered  a  full  day's  allowance ;  so  that,  reckon- 
ing a  tree  to  produce  1,800  cakes,  weighing  600  pounds,  it 
will  supply  a  man  with  food  for  a  whole  year.  The  labour 
to  produce  this  is  very  moderate.  Two  men  will  finish  a 
tree  in  five  days,  and  two  women  will  bake  the  whole  into 
cakes  in  five  days  more ;  but  the  raw  sago  will  keep  very 
well,  and  can  be  baked  as  wanted,  so  that  we  may  estimate 
that  in  ten  days  a  man  may  produce  food  for  the  whole 
year.  This  is  on  the  supposition  that  he  possesses  sago 
trees  of  his  own,  for  they  are  now  all  private  property.  If 
he  does  not,  he  has  to  pay  about  seven  and  sixpence  for 
one ;  and  as  labour  here  is  five  pence  a  day,  the  total  cost 
of  a  year's  food  for  one  man  is  about  twelve  shillings. 
The  effect  of  this  cheapness  of  food  is  decidedly  prejudicial, 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  sago  countries  are  never  so  well 
off  as  those  where  rice  is  cultivated.  Many  of  the  people 
hero  Imve  neither  vegetables  nor  fruit,  but  livo  almost 
entirely  on  sago  and  a  little  fish.  Having  few  occupations 
at  home,  they  wander  about  on  petty  trading  or  fishing 
expeditions  to  the  neighbouring  islands ;  and  as  far  as  the 
comforts  of  life  are  concerned,  are  much  inferior  to  the 
wild  hill-Dyaks  of  Borneo,  or  to  many  of  the  more  bar- 
barous tribes  of  the  Archipelago. 

The  country  round  Warns- warns  is  low  and  swampy, 
and  owing  to  the  absence  of  cultivation  there  were  scarcely 
any  paths  leading  into,  the  forest.  I  was  therefore  unable 
to  collect  much  during  my  enforced  stay,  and  found  no 
rare  birds  or  insects  to  improve  my  opinion  of  Coram  as  a 
collecting  ground.  Finding  it' quite  impossible  to  get  men 
here  to  accompany  me  on  the  whole  voyage,  I  was  obliged 
to  be  content  with  a  crew  to  take  me  as  far  as  Wahai,  on 
the  middle  of  the  north  coast  of  Coram,  and  the  chief 
Dutch  station  in  the  island.  The  journey  took  us  ^vq 
days,  owing  to  calms  and  light  winds,  and  no  incident  of 
any   interest  occurred  on  it,  nor  did   I   obtain  at  our 
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stopping  places  a  single  addition  to  my  collections  worth 
nammg.  At  Wahai,  which  I  rtiached  on  the  15ili  of  Junu, 
I  wu  hospitably  received  by  the  Comimiudant  and  my  old 
friend  Herr  Bosenberg,  who  waa  no\y  on  au  oilicial  visit 
here.  He  lent  me  some  iiionoy  to  pay  my  m«ii,  and  I  waa 
lucky  enough  to  obtain  three  othefa  willing  to  make  the 
voyage  with  ma  to  Temato,  and  one  more  who  wob  U> 
return  from  MyeoL  One  of  my  Amboyiia  lads,  liowover, 
left  me,  so  thtit  I  was  still  rather  short  of  handti. 

I  fonud  here  a  letter  fiom  Churlea  Allen,  who  waa  at 
Silinta  in  Myeol,  anxjoosly  expecting  me,  as  he  waa  out  of 
rice  and  other  oecessarieSt  and  waa  short  of  insect-pins.  lie 
was  also  ill,  and  if  I  did  not  soon  come  would  n:turn  tu 
WahaL 

As  my  voyage  from  thi.s  place  to  Waigiou  was  among 
islands  inhabited  by  the  Fapnan  race,  and  was  an  event- 
ful and  disastrous  one,  I  will  narrate  its  chief  ind- 
dents  in  a  aopamto  cliapter  in  that  division  of  my  woik 
devoted  to  the  pEipnan  lalonda.  I  now  have  to  pass  over 
a  year  spent  in  Waigiou  and  Timor,  in  order  to  deeoribe 
my  visit  to  the  island  of  Boom,  which  concluded  my 
explorations  of  the  Uolnccas. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

BOITHC. 
{KAT  AND  TOira  1881.     Map,  p.  292,) 

I  HAD  long  wished  to  visit  the  large  island  of  Bourn, 
which  lies  due  west  of  Ceram,  and  of  which  scarcely 
anything  ap^iearcd  to  be  linown  to  naturalists,  except 
that  it  contained  a  babirusa  very  like  that  of  Celebes. 
I  therefore  made  arrangements  for  staying  thoi'e  two 
months  after  leaving  Timor  DelH  in  1861.  Tliis  I  could 
conveniently  do  by  means  of  the  Dutch  mail-atcamere, 
which  make  a  monthly  round  of  the  Moluccaa. 

We  arrived  at  the  harbour  of  Cajeli  on  the  4th  of  May; 
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a  gun  was  fired,  the  Commandant  of  the  fort  came  along- 
side in  a  native  boat  to  receive  the  post-packet,  and  took 
me  and  my  baggage  on  shore,  the  steamer  going  off  again 
without  coming  to  an  anchor.  We  went  to  the  house  of  the 
Opzoiner,  or  overseer,  a  native  of  Aniboyna — Bouru  being 
too  poor  a  place  to  deserve  even  an  Assistant  llesidont ;  yet 
the  appearance  of  the  village  was  very  far  superior  to  that 
of  DeUi,  which  possesses  "  His  Excellency  the  Governor," 
and  the  little  fort,  in  perfect  order,  surrounded  by  neat 
grass-plots  and  strai^hf^  walks,  although  manned  by  only 
a  dozen  Javanese  soldiers  with  an  Ady  utant  for  commander, 
was  a  very  Sebastopol  in  comparison  with  the  miserable 
mud  enclosure  at  Delli,  with  its  numerous  staff  of  Lieu- 
tenants, Captain,  and  Major.  Yet  this,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  forts  in  the  Moluccas,  was  originallv  built  by  the 
Portuguese  thomsolvea  Oht  Lusitania,  how  art  thou 
faUen! 

While  the  Opzeiner  was  reading  his  letters,  I  took  a 
walk  roimd  the  village  with  a  guide  in  search  of  a  house. 
The  whole  place  was  dreadfully  damp  and  muddy,  being 
built  in  a  swamp  with  not  a  spot  of  ground  raised  a  foot 
above  it,  and  surrounded  b^  swamps  on  every  side.  The 
houses  were  mostly  well  built,  of  wooden  framework  fiUed 
in  with  gaba-gaba  (leaf-stems  of  the  sago-palm),  but  as  they 
liad  no  whitewash,  and  the  floors  were  of  bare  black  earth 
like  the  roads,  and  generally  on  the  same  level,  they  were 
extremely  damp  and  gloomy.  At  length  I  found  one  with 
the  floor  raised  about  a  foot,  and  succeeded  in  making  a 
bargain  with  the  owner  to  turn  out  immediately,  so  that 
by  night  I  had  installed  myself  comfortably.  The  chairs 
and  tebles  were  left  for  me ;  and  as  the  whole  of  the 
remaining  furniture  in  the  house  consisted  of  a  little 
crockery  and  a  few  clothes-boxes,  it  was  not  much  trouble 
for  the  owners  to  move  into  tlio  house  of  some  relatives, 
and  thus  obtain  a  few  silver  rupees  very  easily.  Every 
foot  of  ground  between  the  houses  throughout  the  village 
is  crammed  with  fruit  trees,  so  that  the  sun  and  air  have 
no  chance  of  penetrating.  This  must  be  very  cool  and 
pleasant  in  the  dry  season,  but  makes  it  damp  and  un- 
healthy at  other  times  of  the  year.  Unfortunately  I  had 
come  two  months  too  soon,  for  the  rains  were  not  yet  over, 
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and  mud  and  water  were  the  prominent  f&ilurea  of  the 
country. 

About  a  mile  behind  and  to  the  east  of  tliQ  viUa^'o  the 
bills  commence,  but  they  are  very  barren,  l>cji)g  cuvurmJ 
with  scanty  coarse  grass  and  scattered  li'u<.'d  of  tlic 
Melaleuca  cajnputi,  from  tbe  learea  of  wbi(^)i  (lie  u-i"- 
bmtod  ct^oput  oil  is  made.  Such  di«trJots  di-o  ulf^dlululy 
destitute  of  interest  fbr  the  zoologist  A  few  milt ;i  Imtliur 
on  roso  higher  monatains,  apparently  wdl  cov{;]'u<l  with 
forest,  but  they  were  entirely  uninhabited  anJ  Imckless, 
and  piactically  inaccessible  to  a  traveller  wilii  limiUid 
time  and  means.  It  became  evident^  thei li'i >ri;,  tliat  I 
must  leave  Cajeli  for  some  better  collectio}^'  ^lutiinl,  luid 
finding  a  man  who  was  going  a  few  miles  r:ist\tai'<l  to  a 
village  on  the  coast  where  he  said  there  ^lio  liills  and 
forest,  I  sent  my  boy  Ali  with  him  to  explori;  and  rc])oTt 
on  the  capabilities  of  tbe  district  At  the  uaum  tinio  1 
arranged  to  go  myself  on  a  little  ezcursiou  up  a  vivur 
which  flows  into  the  bay  obout  five  miles  noilli  nf  t)it! 
town,  to  a  village  of  the  Alfnros,  or  indigenes,  wliere  I 
thought  I  might  perhaps  find  a  good  colleotuig  groun<l 

The  Bi^ah  of  Cajeli,  a  good-tempered  old  man,  oITtired  to 
accompany  me,  as  the  village  was  under  bis  government  -, 
and  wo  started  one  morning  early,  in  a  long  nariuw  bout 
with  ciglit  rowers.  In  about  two  hours  wo  entorud  tlie 
rivor,  and  comniuncod  our  inland  journey  againsl  a  very 
(Mwcrful  ciirrunt.  Tlio  stream  was  about  a  hundrud  yards 
wide,  and  wag  gonerally  bordered  witli  liigli  gross,  and 
occasionally  buslies  and  pabn-trecs.  The  country  round 
was  flat  and  more  or  less  swampy,  with  scattered  trees  and 
slimbs.  At  every  bend  we  crossed  the  river  to  avoid  tbe 
strength  of  the  current,  and  arrived  at  our  landing- 
place  about  four  o'clock,  in  a  torrent  of  rain.  Hei'e  we 
waited  for  an  hour,  crouching  under  a  leaky  mat  till 
the  Alfuros  arrived  who  had  been  sent  for  fioni  the 
village  to  carry  my  baggage,  when  we  set  off  along  a 
path  of  whoso  extreme  inuddinesa  I  liad  been  warned 
before  starting. 

I  turned  up  my  trousers  as  high  as  possible,  grasped  a 
stout  stick  to  prevent  awkward  foUs,  and  then  boldly 
plunged  into  the  first  mud-hole,  which  was  immediately 
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sacceeded  by  another  and  another.  The  mud  or  mud  tod 
water  was  Imee-deep,  with  little  intervals  of  firmer  ground 
between,  making  progression  exceedingly  difficult  The 
path  was  bordered  wiui  high  rigid  grass,  gtowing  in  dense 
clumps  separated  by  water,  so  that  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  leaving  the  beaten  track,  and  we  were  obliged 
to  go  floundering  on,  never  knowing  where  our  feet  would 
rest,  as  the  mud  was  now  a  few  inches,  now  two  feet,  deep, 
and  the  bottom  very  uneven,  so  that  the  foot  slid  down  to 
the  lowest  part,  and  made  it  difficult  to  keep  one's  balance. 
One  stop  would  be  upon  a  concealed  stick  or  log,  almost 
dislocating  the  ankle,  while  the  next  would  plunge  into 
soft  mud  above  the  knee.  It  rained  all  the  way,  and  the 
long  grass,  six  feet  high,  met  over  the  path ;  so  that  we 
could  not  see  a  step  of  uie  way  ahead,  and  received  a  double 
drenching.  Before  we  got  to  the  village  it  was  dark,  and 
we  had  to  cross  over  a  small  but  deep  and  swollen  stream 
by  a  narrow  log  of  wood,  which  was  more  than  a  foot 
under  water.  There  was  a  slender  shaking  stick  for  a 
handrail,  and  it  was  nervous  work  feeling  in  the  dark  in 
the  rushing  water  for  a  safe  place  on  which  to  place  the 
advanced  foot.  After  an  hour  of  this  most  disagreeable 
and  fatiguing  walk  we  reached  the  village,  followed  by 
the  men  with  out  guns,  ammunition,  boxes,  and  bedding, 
all  more  or  less  soaked.  We  consoled  ourselves  with 
some  hot  tea  and  cold  fowl,  and  went  early  to  bed. 

The  next  morning  was  clear  and  fine,  and  !•  set  out  soon 
after  sunrise  to  explore  the  neighbourhood.  The  village 
had  evidently  been  newly  formed,  and  consisted  of  a  sin^e 
straight  street  of  very  miserable  huts  totally  deficient  in 
every  comfort,  and  as  bare  and  cheerless  inside  as  out  It 
was  situated  on  a  little  elevated  pateh  of  coarse  gravelly 
soil,  covered  with  the  usual  high  rigid  grass,  which  came 
up  close  to  the  backs  of  the  houses.  At  a  short  distance 
in  several  directions  were  patohes  of  forest,  but  all  on  low 
and  swampy  ground.  I  made  one  attempt  along  the  only 
path  I  could  find,  but  soon  came  upon  a  deep  mud-holo, 
and  found  that  I  must  walk  barefoot  if  at  all ;  so  I  returned 
and  defen-ed  further  exploration  till  after  breakfast  I 
then  went  on  into  the  jungle  and  found  patelies  of  sago- 
palms  and  a  low  forest  vegetation,  but  the  paths  were  every- 
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where  full  of  mud-holes,  and  intersected  by  muddy  streams 
and  tracts  of  swamp,  so  that  walking  was  not  pleasurable, 
and  too  much  attention  to  one's  steps  was  not  favourable  to 
insect  catching,  which  requires  above  everything  freedom  of 
motion.  I  shot  a  few  birds,  and  caught  a  few  butterflies,  but 
all  were  the  same  as  I  had  already  obtained  about  Cajeli. 

On  my  return  to  the  village  I  was  told  that  the  same 
kind  of  ground  extended  for  many  miles  in  every 
direction,  and  I  at  once  decided  that  Wayapo  was 
not  a  suitable  place  to  stay  at.  Tlie  next  morning 
early  we  waded  back  again  through  the  mud  and  long 
wet  gross  to  our  boat,  and  by  mid-day  reached  Cajeli, 
where  I  waited  Ali's  return  to  decide  on  my  future 
movements.  He  came  the  following  day,  and  gave  a 
very  bad  account  of  Pelah,  where  he  hod  been.  There  was 
a  little  brush  and  trees  along  the  beach,  and  hills  inland 
covered  with  high  grass  and  cajuputi  trees — my  dread  and 
abhorrence.  On  inquiring  who  could  give  me  trustworthy 
information,  I  was  referred  to  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Bui^ghers,  who  had  travelled  all  round  the  island,  and  was  a 
very  intelligent  fellow.  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  if  he  knew 
of  any  part  of  Bouru  where  there  was  no  "  kusu-kusu,**  as 
the  coarse  grass  of  the  country  is  called.  He  assured  me 
that  a  good  deal  of  the  south  coast  was  forest  land,  while 
along  the  north  was  almost  entirely  swamp  and  grassy  hills. 
After  minute  inquiries,  I  found  that  the  forest  country  com- 
menced at  a  place  called  Waypoti,  only  a  few  miles  Injyond 
Pelah,  but  that,  as  the  coast  beyond  that  place  was  exposed 
to  the  east  monsoon  and  dangerous  for  praus,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  walk.  I  immediately  went  to  the  Opzeiner,  and 
he  called  the  Rajah.  We  had  a  consultation,  and  arranged 
for  a  boat  to  take  me  the  next  evening  but  one,  to  Pelah, 
whence  I  was  to  proceed  on  foot,  the  Orang-kaya  going  the 
day  before  to  call  tlie  Alfuros  to  carry  my  baggage. 

The  journey  was  made  as  arranged,  and  ou  May  19th 
we  arrived  at  Waypoti,  having  walked  about  ton  miles 
along  the  beach,  and  through  stony  forest  bordering  the 
sea,  with  occasional  plunges  of  a  mile  or  two  into  the 
interior.  We  found  no  village,  but  scattered  houses  and 
plantations,  with  hilly  country  pretty  well  covered  with 
forest,  and  looking  rather  promising.    A  low  hut  with  a 
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very  rotten  roof,  showing  the  sky  through  in  several  places, 
was  the  only  one  I  conld  obtain.  Luckily  it  did  not  rain 
that  night,  and  the  next  day  we  pulled  down  some  of 
the  walls  to  repair  the  roof,  which  was  of  imniediato 
inij)ortouco,  especially  over  our  bods  and  table. 

About  half  a  mile  from  the  house  was  a  fine  mountain 
stream,  running  swiftly  over  a  bed  of  rocks  and  pebbles, 
and  beyond  this  was  a  hill  covered  with  fine  forest.  By 
carefully  picking  my  way  I  could  wade  across  this  river 
without  getting  much  above  my  knees,  although  I  would 
sometimes  slip  ofiT  a  rock  and  go  into  a  hole  up  to  my 
waist,  and  about  twice  a  week  I  went  across  it  in  order  to 
explore  the  forest.  Unfortunately  there  were  no  paths 
here  of  any  extent,  and  it  did  not  prove  very  productive 
either  in  insects  or  birda  To  add  to  my  difliGulties  I  had 
stupidly  left  my  only  pair  of  strong  boots  on  board  the 
steamer,  and  my  others  were  by  this  time  all  dropping  to 
pieces,  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  walk  about  barefooted,  and 
in  constant  fear  of  hurting  my  feet,  and  causing  a  wound 
which  might  lay  me  up  for  weeks,  as  had  happened  in 
Borneo,  Aru,  and  Dorey.  Althoutjh  there  were  numerous 
plantations  of  maize  and  plantains,  there  were  no  new 
clearings ;  and  as  without  these  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  find  many  of  the  best  kinds  of  insects,  I  determined 
to  make  one  myself,  and  with  much  diflSculty  engaged  two 
men  to  clear  a  patch  of  forest,  from  which  I  hoped  to 
obtain  many  fine  beetles  before  I  left. 

During  the  whole  of  my  stay,  however,  insects  never 
became  plentiful.  My  clearing  produced  me  a  few  fine 
longicoms  and  Buprestidce,  different  from  any  I  had  before 
seen,  together  with  several  of  the  Amboyna  species,  but  by 
no  means  so  numerous  or  so  beautiful  as  1  nad  found  in 
that  small  island  For  example,  I  collected  only  210 
different  kinds  of  beetles  during  my  two  months'  stay  at 
Bouru,  while  in  three  weeks  at  Amboyna,  in  1857, 1  found 
more  than  300  species.  One  of  the  finest  insects  found  at 
Bouru  was  a  large  Cerambyx,  of  a  deep  shining  chestnut 
colour,  and  with  very  long  antennae.  It  varied  greatly 
in  size,  the  largest  specimens  being  three  inches  long, 
while  the  smallest  were  only  an  inch,  the  antennas  varyinjr 
from  one  and  a  half  to  five  inches. 
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One  day  my  boy  -All  came  home  witli  a  story  of  a 
big  Boaka     He  was  walking  thrcmgb  soma  liigli  grass, 


and  stepped  on  Bomething  which  he  icnk  far  a  siuhII 
fallen  tiee,  bat  it  felt  cold  and  yielding  to  hh  fevt, 
and  far  to  the  right  aod  left  then  was  a  waving  and 
rnstling  of  the  herbage;  He  jumped  back  iu  all'riglit 
and  propaiiMl  to  shoot,  but  cowd  not  gul  a  good  view 
of  the  creature,  and  it  passed  away,  he  said,  like  a 
tree  being  dragged  along  thronsh  uie  grass.  As  hv 
had  several  timca  already  shot  large  snakes,  wliicli  li» 
declared  were  all  as  nothing  comraied  with  tliiti,  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  it  must  really  nave  been  a  monster. 
Snch  cieataies  are  rather  plentifiil  here,  for  a  man  liviog 
olose  by  showed  me  on  his  thigh  the  marks  wlievc  he  bud 
been  suzed  by  one  close  to  his  nonsa  It  was  big  enough 
to  take  Qie  man's  thigh  in  its  month,  and  he  wuuld  pro- 
bably have  been  killed  and  devotued  by  it  had  not  his 
cries  brought  out  hia  neighbours,  who  deatroyifd  it  with 
their  choppers.  As  &r  aa  I  conld  make  out  it  was  aliout 
twenty  feet  long,  hot  All's  was  probably  much  larger. 

It  sometimes  amnsea  mo  to  ODserre  how,  a  few  days  after 
I  have  taken  possession  of  il^  a  native  hut  seems  quite 
a  comfortable  home.  My  house  at  Waypoti  was  a  baru 
shed,  with  a  large  bamboo  platform  at  one  sida  At  one 
eud  of  this  platform,  which  was  elevated  about  three  feet,  I 
fixed  up  my  mosquito  curtain,  and  partly  ciicloacd  it  with 
a  large  Scotch  plaid,  making  a  comfortable  little  sleeping 
apartment.  I  put  up  a  rude  table  on  legs  buried  iu  the 
earthen  floor,  and  had  my  comfortable  rattan-chair  for 
a  seat  A  line  across  one  comer  carried  u)y  daily- 
washed  cotton  clothing,  and  on  a  bamboo  shelf  waa 
arranged  my  small  stock  of  crockery  and  hardware.  Boxcii 
were  ranged  against  the  thatch  walls,  and  hanging  slielvcu, 
to  preserve  my  collectiouB  from  ante  while  drying,  wore 
suspended  both  without  and  within  the  house.  On  my 
table  lay  books,  penknives,  scissors,  pliers,  and  pins,  with 
insect  and  bird  labels,  all  of  which  were  unsolved  mysteries 
to  the  native  mind. 

Most  of  the  people  here  hod  never  seen  a  pin,  and 
the  better  informed  took  a  pride  in  teaching  tlieir  more 
ignorant  companions  tiie  peculiarities  and  uses  of  that 
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strange  European  production — a  needle  with  a  head,  but 
no  eye  I    Even  paper,  which  we  throw  away  hourly  as 
rubbish,  was  to  them  a  curiosity ;  and  I  often  saw  them 
picking  up  little  scraps  which  had  been  swept  out  of 
the  house,  and  carefully  putting  them  away  in  their  betel- 
pouch.    Then  when  T  took  my  morning  cofTee  and  evening 
tea,  how  many  were  the  strange  things  displayed  to  them  I 
Teapot,  teacups,  teaspoons,  were  all  more  or  less  curious  in 
their  eyes ;  tea,  sugar,  biscuit,  and  butter,  were  articles  of 
human  consumption  seen  by  many  of  them  for  the  first 
tima     One  asks  if  that  whitish  powder  is  "  gula  passir '' 
(sand-sugar),  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  tlie  coarse 
lump  palm-sugar  or  molasses  of  native  manufacture ;  and 
the  biscuit  is  considered  a  sort  of  European  sogo-cake, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  those  remote  regions  arc  obliged 
to  use  in  the  absence  of  the  genuine  article.    My  pursuits 
were  of  course  utterly  beyond  their  comprehensioiL    They 
continually  asked  me  what  white  people  did  with  tbe  birds 
and  insects  I  took  so  much  care  to  preserva    If  I  only 
kept  what  was  beautiful,  they  might  perhaps  comprehend 
it ;  but  to  see  ants  and  flies  and  small  u^ly  insects  put 
away  so  carefully  was  a  great  puzzle  to  them,  and  tuey 
were  convinced   that  there  must   bo   some  medical  or 
magical  use  for  them  which  I  kept  a  profound  secret. 
These  people  were  in  fact  as  completely  unacquainted  with 
civilized  life  as  the  Indians  of  the  liocky  Mountahis,  or 
the  savages   of   Central  Africa — yet  a  steamship,   thatti 
highest  triumph  of  human  ingenuity,  with  its  little  float- 1 
ing  epitome  of  European  civilization,  touches  monthly  at'^ 
Cajeli,  twenty  miles  off;  while  at  Amboyna,  only  sixty 
miles  distant,  a  European  population  and  government  have 
been  established  for  more  than  three  hundred  years. 

Having  seen  a  good  many  of  the  natives  of  Bouru  from 
different  villages,  and  from  distant  parts  of  the  island,  I 
feel  convinced  that  they  consist  of  two  distinct  races  now 
partially  amalgamated.  The  larger  portion  are  Malays  of 
the  Celebes  type,  often  exactly  similar  to  the  Tom6re 
people  of  East  Celebes,  whom  I  found  settled  in  Batchian ; 
while  others  altogether  resemble  the  Alfuros  of  Ceram. 
The  influx  of  two  races  can  easily  be  accounted  for.  The 
Sula    Islands,  which    arc   closely   connected  witli   Eosfe 
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Celebes,  approach  to  wiibiii  forty  miles  of  the  nortli  coast 
of  Bouru,  while  the  island  of  Manipa  offers  an  easy  point 
of  departure  for  the  people  of  Ceram.  I  was  confirmed  in 
this  view  by  finding  that  the  languages  of  Bouru  possessed 
distinct  resemblances  to  that  of  Siila,  as  well  as  to  those 
of  Ceram. 

Soon  after  we  had  arrived  at  Wa)rpoti,  Ali  had  seen  a 
beautiful  little  bird  of  the  genus  Pitta,  which  I  was  very 
anxious  to  obtain,  as  in  almost  every  island  the  species  are 
different,  and  none  were  yet  known  from  Bouru.  He  and 
my  other  hunter  continued  to  see  it  two  or  three  times  a 
week,  and  to  hear  its  peculiar  note  much  oftcner,  but  couM 
never  get  a  specimen,  owing  to  its  always  fi*equenting  the 
most  dense  thorny  thickets,  where  only  hasty  glimpses  of 
it  could  be  obtained,  and  at  so  short  a  distance  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  avoid  blowing  the  bird  to  pieces.  Ali 
was  very  much  annoyed  that  he  could  not  get  a  specimen 
of  this  bii-d,  in  going  after  which  he  had  already  severely 
wounded  his  feet  with  thorns ;  and  when  we  had  only  two 
days  more  to  stay,  ho  went  of  his  own  accoitl  one  evening 
to  sleep  at  a  little  hut  in  the  forest  some  miles  off,  in  order 
to  have  a  last  try  for  it  at  daybreak,  when  many  birds 
come  out  to  feed,  and  are  very  intent  on  their  morning 
meal.  The  next  evening  he  brought  me  home  two  speci- 
mens, one  with  the  head  blown  completely  off,  and  other- 
wise too  much  injured  to  preserve,  the  other  in  very  good 
order,  and  which  I  at  once  saw  to  be  a  new  species,  very 
like  the  Pitta  cclebensis,  but  oniamented  with  a  square 
patf;h  ol"  bright  red  on  the  naiKJ  of  the  neck. 

The  next  day  after  securing  this  prize  we  returned  to 
Cajeli,  and  packing  up  my  collections  left  Bouru  by  the 
steamer.  During  our  two  days'  stay  at  Ternate,  I  took  on 
board  what  baggage  I  had  left  there,  and  bade  adieu  to 
all  my  friends.  We  then  crossed  over  to  Menado,  on  our 
way  to  Macassar  and  Java,  and  I  finally  quitted  the 
Moluccas,  among  whose  luxuriant  and  beautiful  islands  1 
had  wandered  for  more  than  three  years. 

My  collections  in  Bouru,  though  not  extensive,  were  of 
considei-able  interest;  for  out  of  sixty-six  species  of  birds 
which  I  collected  there,  no  less  than  seventeen  were  new, 
or  had  not  been  previously  found  in  any  inland  of  the 
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Moluccas.    Among  these  were  two  kingfishers,  Tanysip* 
tera  acis  and  Ceyx  Cajeli ;  a  beautiful  sunbird,  Nootarinoa 

Kroserpina ;  a  handsome  little  black  and  white  flj'oatohcr, 
[ouarcha  loricata,  whose  swelling  throat  was  boautifVilly 
scaled  with  metallic  blue ;  and  several  of  less  interest  I 
also  obtained  a  skull  of  the  babirysa,  one  spooimen  of 
which  was  killed  by  native  hunters  during  my  residence 
at  Cajeli 
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THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THB  MOLUOOAB. 

niUE  Moluccas  consist  of  tlirce  largo  islands,  Qilolo, 
X  Ceram,  and  Bouru,  the  two  former  beifig  each  abotit 
two  hundred  miles  long ;  and  a  great  number  of  smaller 
isles  and  islets,  the  most  important  of  which  are  Batchian, 
Morty,  Obi,  K6,  Timor-laut,  and  Amboyna;  and  among 
the  smaller  ones,  Temate,  Tidore,  Kai6a,  and  Banda  These 
occupy  a  space  of  ten  degrees  of  latitude  by  eidit  of 
longitude,  and  they  are  connected  by  \^\^a  of  smnlT  islets 
to  New  Guinea  on  the  cost,  the  Phihppines  on  the  north, 
Celebes  on  the  west,  and  Timor  on  the  south.  It  will  bo 
as  well  to  bear  in  mind  these  main  features  of  extf.nt  and 
geographical  position,  while  we  survey  their  animal  pro- 
ductions and  discuss  their  relations  to  the  countries  which 
surround  them  on  every  side  in  almost  equal  proximity. 

We  will  first  consider  the  Mammalia,  or  warm-bloo<led 
quadrupeds,  which  present  us  with  some  singular  anomalies. 
The  land  mammals  are  exceedingly  few  in  number,  only 
ten  being  yet  known  from  the  entirt'gronp.  The  bats  or 
aerial  mammals,  on  the  other  hand,  are  numnrous — not  le^ 
than  twenty-five  species  being  alrea^ly  known.  Bnt  even 
this  exceeding  poverty  of  terrestrial  mammals  does  not  at 
all  represent  the  real  poverty  of  the  Molnc<ia«  in  this 
dass  of  animals ;  for,  a^  we  shnll  .V)on  see,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  several  of  the  s|)e<';ies  have  been 
introduced  by  man,  either  p>Tjrj)Oflcly  or  by  ?v,/'jderjt. 

The  only  quadrumanon,^  animal   in   the  group  is  tb^ 
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curious  baboon-monkoy,  Cvnopithecus  nigrescons,  already 
described  as  being  one  of  the  characteristic  animals  of 
Celebes.  This  is  found  only  in  the  island  of  Batchian ; 
and  it  seems  so  much  out  of  place  there — ^as  it  is  difiScult 
to  imagine  how  it  could  have  reached  the  island  by  any 
natural  means  of  dispersal^  and  yet  not  have  passed  by 
the  same  means  over  the  narrow  strait  to  Qilolo — that 
it  seems  more  likely  to  have  originated  from  some  indi- 
viduals which  had  escaped  from  confinement,  these  and 
similar  animals  being  often  kept  as  pets  by  the  Malays, 
and  carried  about  in  their  praus. 

Of  all  the  carnivorous  animals  of  the  Archipelago  the 
only  one  found  in  the  Moluccas  is  the  Yiverra  tang^unga, 
which  inhabits  both  Batchian  and  Bouru,  and  probably 
some  of  the  other  islands.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  also  may  have  been  introduced  accidentally,  for  it  is 
often  made  captive  by  the  Malays,  who  procure  civet 
from  it,  and  it  is  an  animal  very  resUess  and  imtameable, 
and  therefore  likely  to  escapa  This  view  is  rendered  still 
more  probable  by  what  Antonio  de  Moi*ga  tells  us  was 
the  custom  in  the  Philippines  in  1602.  He  says  that  "the 
natives  of  Mindanao  cany  about  civet-cats  in  cages,  and 
sell  them  in  the  islands;  and  they  take  the  civet  from 
tliem,  and  let  them  go  again."  Tlie  same  species  is 
common  in  the  Philippines  and  in  all  the  large  islands 
of  the  Indo-MiJay  region. 

The  only  Moluccan  ruminant  is  a  deer,  which  was  once 
H apposed  to  be  a  distinct  species,  but  is  now  generally 
considered  to  be  a  slight  variety  of  the  Rusa  liippelaplius 
of  Java.  Deer  are  often  tamed  and  petted,  and  their  flesh 
is  so  much  esteemed  by  all  Malays,  that  it  is  very  natural 
they  should  endeavour  to  introduce  them  into  tlie  remote 
islands  in  which  they  settled,  and  whose  luxuriant  foi*ests 
seem  so  well  adapted  for  theii'  subsistence. 

The  strange  babirusa  of  Celebes  is  also  found  in  liouru, 
but  in  no  other  Moluccan  island,  and  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  how  it  got  there.  It  is  true  that  there  is 
some  approxiniation  between  the  birds  of  the  Sula  Islands 
(where  the  babirusa  is  also  found)  and  those  of  Bouru, 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  these  islands  have  recently 
been  closer  together,  or  that  some  intervening  land  has 
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disappeared.  At  this  time  the  babirusa  may  have  entered 
Boom,  since  it  probably  swims  as  well  as  its  allies  the 
pigs.  These  are  spread  all  over  the  Archipelago,  even  to 
several  of  the  smaller  islands,  and  in  many  cases  the  species 
are  peculiar.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  they  have  some 
natural  means  of  dispersal  There  is  a  popular  idea  that 
pigs  cannot  swim,  but  Sir  Charles  Lyell  has  shown  that 
this  is  a  mistake.  In  his  "Principles  of  Geology"  (10th 
Edit,  vol  iL  p.  365)  he  adduces  evidence  to  show  that  pigs 
have  swum  many  miles  at  sea,  and  are  able  to  swim  with 
great  ease  and  swiftness.  I  have  myself  seen  a  wild  pig 
swimming  across  the  arm  of  the  sea  that  separates  Singa- 
pore from  the  Peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  we  thus  have 
explained  the  curious  fact,  that  of  all  the  laige  mammals 
of  the  Indian  region,  pigs  alone  extend  beyond  the 
Moluccas  and  as  far  as  New  Quinea,  althoug]i  it  is 
somewhat  curious  that  they  have  not  found  their  way 
to  Australia. 

The  Uttle  shrew,  Sorex  myosurus,  which  is  common  in 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Java,  is  also  found  in  the  larger 
islands  of  the  Moluccas,  to  which  it  may  have  been 
accidentally  conveyed  in  native  praus. 

This  completes  tne  list  of  the  placental  mammals  wliich 
are  so  characteristic  of  the  Indian  region ;  and  we  see  that, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  pig,  all  may  very  probably 
have  been  introduced  by  man,  since  all  except  tiie  pig  are 
of  species  identical  with  those  now  abounding  in  the  great 
Malay  islands,  or  in  Celebes. 

The  four  remisdning  mammals  are  Marsupials,  an  order 
of  the  class  Mammalia,  which  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
Australian  fauna ;  and  these  are  probably  true  natives  of 
the  Moluccas,  since  they  are  either  of  peculiar  species,  or 
if  found  elsewhere  are  natives  only  of  New  Guinea  or 
Noi*th  Australia.  The  first  is  the  small  flying  opossum, 
Belideus  ariel,  a  beautiful  little  animal,  exactly  like  a 
small  flying  squirrel  in  appearance,  but  belonging  to  the 
marsupial  order.  The  other  three  are  species  of  the 
curious  genus  Cuscus,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Austro- 
Malayau  region.  Tliese  are  opossum-like  animals,  with  a 
long  prehensile  tail,  of  which  the  terminal  half  is  generaUy 
bare.     They  have  small  heads,  large  eyes,  and  a  dense 
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covering  of  woolly  fiir,  which  is  often  pure  whit«  with 
in^gnlai  bkuk  bikiIji  ih'  blotches,  or  Buiiictimos  iishy  liiflwii 
with  or  without  white  Bpola.  They  live  in  trees,  fowling 
upon  the  leaves,  of  which  they  devout  lai^e  quantities. 
Tliey  move  about  slowly,  and  are  difficult  to  kill,  owing  to 
the  thickuesa  of  their  fur,  and  their  tenatiity  of  lifp>  A  heavy 
charge  of  shot  will  often  lodge  in  tho  skin  and  do  thorn  no 


harm,  and  even  breaking  the  spine  or  piercing  the  brain 
will  not  kill  them  for  some  hours.  The  natives  everywhere 
cat  their  flesh,  and  as  their  motions  are  so  slow,  easily 
catch  them  by  climbing ;  bo  that  it  is  wonderful  they  have 
not  been  exterminated.  It  may  he,  however,  that  their 
dense  woolly  fur  protects  them  from  birds  of  prey,  and  the 
islands  they  live  in  are  too  thinly  inhabited  for  man  to  be 
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able  to  exterminate  them.  The  figure  represents  Guscus 
omatus,  a  new  species  discovered  by  me  in  Batchian,  and 
which  also  inhabits  Ternate.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Moluccas, 
while  tlie  two  other  species  which  inhabit  Ceram  are  found 
also  in  New  Guinea  and  Waigiou. 

In  place  of  the  excessive  poverty  of  mammals  which 
characterises  the  Moluccas,  we  have  a  very  rich  display  of 
the  feathered  tribes.  The  number  of  species  of  birds  at 
present  known  from  the  various  islands  of  the  Moluccau 
group  is  265,  but  of  these  only  70  belong  to  the  usually 
abundant  tribes  of  the  waders  and  swiiinnors,  indicating 
that  these  are  very  imperfectly  known.  As  they  are  also 
pi-e-eminently  wanderers,  and  are  thus  little  fitted  for  illus- 
trating the  geographical  distribution  of  life  in  a  limited 
area,  we  wDl  here  leave  them  out  of  consideration  and 
confine  our  attention  only  to  the  195  land  birds. 

When  we  consider  that  all  Europe,  with  its  varied 
climate  and  vegetation,  with  every  mile  of  its  surface 
explored,  and  with  the  immense  extent  of  temperate  Asia 
and  Africa,  which  serve  as  storehouses,  from  which  it  is 
continually  recruited,  only  supports  257  species  of  land 
birds  as  residents  or  regular  immigrants,  we  nnist  look 
upon  the  numbers  already  procured  in  the  small  and  com- 
paratively unknown  islands  of  the  Moluccas  as  indicating 
a  fauna  of  fully  average  richness  in  this  department.  But 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  family  groups  which  go  to 
make  up  this  number,  we  find  the  most  curious  deficiencies 
in  some,  balanced  by  equally  striking  redundancy  in  others. 
Thus  if  we  compare  the  birds  of  the  Moluccas  with  those 
of  India,  as  given  in  Mr.  Jerdon's  work,  we  find  that  the 
three  groups  of  the  parrots,  kingfishers,  and  pigeons,  form 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  land-birds  in  the  former, 
while  they  amount  to  only  one-twentieth  in  the  latter 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  such  wide-spread  groups  m 
the  thrushes,  warblers,  and  finches,  which  in  India  forfu 
nearly  one-Oiird  of  all  the  land-birds,  dwindle  down  in  the 
Moluccas  to  one-fourteenth. 

The  reason  of  these  peculiarities  appears  to  be,  that  the 
Moluccan  fauna  has  been  almost  entirely  derived  from 
that  of  New  Guinea,  in  which  country  the  same  deficiency 
and  the  same  luxuriance  is  to  be  obsorvc<L     Out  of  tiie 
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eerenty-eigbt  genera  in  vliich  Iho  l^foluccan  land-birds 
may  be  clBSsed,  no  lesa  than  eeveuty  are  cliaractcristic  of 
New  Qninea,  while  onl^  six  belong  specialty  to  the  ludo- 
Malay  islandb.  Bat  this  dose  resemblance  to  New  Guinea 
genera  does  not  extend  to  the  species,  for  no  lesa  tiinn  140 
out  of  the  196  land-birds  arc  peculiar  to  the  Molucuan 
ialanda,  while  32  are  found  also  in  New  Guinea,  and  15 
in  the  Tndo-Malaj  ialanda.  These  i'acla  t«uch  ns,  that 
thongh  the  birds  of  thiagronp  have  evidently  been  derived 
maiidy  from  New  Qninea,  yet  the  immi^Tation  lias  nut 
been  a  recent  oae^  sinoe  there  has  been  time  for  the  greater 
portioQ  of  the  species  to  have  become  changed.  We  Und, 
also,  tiiat  many  veiy  oharacteristic  New  Guinea  forma 
have  not  entered  the  Moluccas  at  all,  while  others  fouud 
in  Ceram  and  Gilolo  do  not  e?:tetid  so  far  west  as  Bouru. 
Considering,  further,  the  absemLC  of  most  of  the  New  Guinea 
mammals  from  the  Moluccas,  we  are  led  to  the  couchisiou 
that  these  islands  are  not  fiugiiienU  wliicli  liavo  been 
separated  from  Now  Guinea,  but  form  a  disthict  insulur 
region,  which  has  been  upheaved  independently  at  a 
rather  remote  epoch,  and  during  all  the  mutations  it  has 
undergone  has  been  constantly  leceiving  immigrants  fruiri 
that  great  and  productive  ishtnd.  The  considerablu 
length  of  time  the  Moluccas  have  remained  isolated  is 
further  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  two  peculiar  genera 
of  birds,  Semioptcra  and  Lycocorax,  which  aie  found 
nowhere  else. 

We  are  able  to  divide  this  email  archipelago  into  two 
well-marked  groups — that  of  Ceram,  including  also  Bourn, 
Amboyna,  Banda,  and  K4 ;  and  that  of  Gilolo,  including 
Morty,  Batchian,  Obi,  Tcrnate,  and  other  small  islands. 
These  divisions  have  each  a  couBidorablo  number  of  pecu- 
liar species,  no  less  than  liily-five  being  found  in  tlio 
Ceram  group  only ;  and  besides  this,  moat  of  the  separate 
islands  have  some  species  peculiar  to  themselves,  Thus 
Morty  island  bus  a  peculiav  kingfisher,  lionoysucker,  and 
starling;  Ternate  has  a  ground-thrush  (Pitta)  and  a  tly- 
catcher;  Bouda  baa  a  pigeon,  a  shrike,  and  a  Pitta;  KtJ 
has  two  flycatchers,  a  Zosteropa,  a  shrike,  a  king-crow, 
and  a  cuckoo;  and  the  remote  1'imor-laut,  which  should 
probably  come  into  the  Moluccan  group,  has  a  cockatoo 
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and  lory  as  its  only  known  birds,  and  both  aie  of  peculiar 
species. 

The  Moluccas  are  especially  rich  in  the  parrot  tribe,  nc 
less  than  twenty-two  species,  belonging  to  ten  genera, 
inhabiting  them.  Among  these  is  the  large  red-crested 
cockatoo,  so  commonly  seen  alive  in  Europe,  two  baadaome 
red  parrots  of  the  genus  Eclectus,  and  five  of  the  beaatifiil 
crimson  lories,  which  are  almost  exclusiyely  confined  to 
these  islands  and  the  New  Quinea  group.  The  pigeons 
are  hardly  less  abundant  or  beautiful,  twenhr-<me  species 
being  known,  including  twelve  of  the  beautind  green  fruit 
pigeons,  the  smaller  kmds  of  which  are  ornamented  with 
the  most  brilliant  patches  of  colour  on  the  head  and  the 
under-surface.  Next  to  these  come  the  IdngfiBben,  in- 
cluding sixteen  species,  almost  all  of  which  are  beautiful, 
and  many  are  among  the  most  brilliantly-coloured  birds 
that  exist 

One  of  the  most  curious  groups  of  birds,  tlie  Mega^KXIii, 
or  mound-makers,  is  very  abundant  in  the  Moluccas. 
They  are  gallinaceous  birds,  about  the  size  of  a  small  fowl, 
and  generally  of  a  dark  ashy  or  sooty  colour,  ami  th^ 
have  remarkably  largo  and  strong  foet  and  long  claws. 
They  are  allied  to  the  ''Mideo''  A  Celebes,  of  whi/;h  aii 
account  has  already  been  given,  but  they  diiler  in  ha}>its, 
most  of  these  birds  frequenting  the  scrubby  jungles  along 
the  sea-abore,  where  the  soil  is  sandy,  and  tiiere  is  a  c^^n- 
siderable  quantity  of  (Ubru,  oim»iMima  of  sticks,  shells, 
seaweed,  leaves,  tic  Of  this  rubbish  the  H/t9^uf)tiiu9 
tanm  immryise  mounds,  often  six  or  eiglit  feet  biglj  and 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  diatneter,  whidi  they  are  enai^M 
to  do  with  coai^Htfative  ease  by  Koeatis  of  tiieif  Wge  feet, 
with  which  th^  ean  grasp  and  throw  backwards  a  auMSiUiy 
of  material  In  the  eeotfs  fA  tbk  tofmnA,  at  a  i^^t  of 
two  or  tliree  feet,  the  eges  ut  defKMiited,  sad  are  )aA/Ai^i 
by  the  gesotle  beat  produced  by  ttie  hnomiiUtiUfm  of  tiie 
v^etable  matter  of  the  mound.  When  J  first  saw  these 
mounds  i&  the  island  of  IxMnbock,  J  </^uld  haj^dly  l^iieve 
that  ther  were  made  by  such  small  birds,  but  J  afu^^rwards 
in»it  witJi  tiiera  inqwmiiy,  and  have  once  or  twke  c^^^ne 
vpon  the  birds  c^u^gsged  in  makkn^  ttiem.  Tbey  nisi  a 
few  steps  baricwafds,  fptm^M^  a  quantity  id  )wm  maUoM 
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in  one  foot^  and  throw  It  a  long  way  Imhind  them. 
When  once  properly  buried  the  eggs  aeem  to  Lu  no  uoro 
cared  for,  the  yooog  biida  vorkiiig  their  way  up  through 
the  heap  of  rubbish,  and  running  off  at  once  into  tlie  fomst. 
lixev  come  oat  of  the  eeg  coveted  vith  tliick  downy 
feathers,  and  have  no  tai^althongh  the  witigs  aro  fully 
developed. 

I  yraa  bo  fortunate  as  to  disoover  a  new  niccice  (Muga- 
podiofl  wallacei),  which  inhabits  GilcJo,  Teinate,  and 
Bouiu  It  IB  the  handsoDiest  bird  of  the  genua,  being 
richly  banded  with  reddish  brown  on  the  b&ck  and  wings ; 
and  it  differs  from  the  other  species  in  its  habita.  It  he- 
quenta  the  forests  of  the  interior,  and  conies  down  to  the 
eea-beach  to  deposit  its  ^gs,  but  instead  of  making  a 
moond, or  scratching  a  hole  to  receive  thein,  it  luirrows  into 
the  sand  to  the  depth  of  about  three  feet  oblitiuely  down- 
wards, and  deposits  its  wgs  at  the  bottom.  It  tjjen  luoaely 
covers  up  the  mouth  of  Uw  bole,  and  is  said  l^  the  nativea 
to  obliterate  and  disguise  its  own  footmarks  leading  to  and 
from  the  hole,  by  making  many  other  tracks  and  scratches 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  lays  its  ^gs  only  at  night,  and 
at  Bouru  a  bird  was  caught  early  one  morning  as  it  was 
coming  out  of  its  hole,  in  which  several  ^gs  were  founcL 
All  these  birds  seem  to  be  semi-noctumal,  for  their  loud 
wailiiig  crius  may  be  oonaUuilly  hoard  late  into  tlio  night 
and  lung  before  daybreak  in  llie  iiioming.  'Tlie  oggs  are 
all  of  a  maty  red  colour,  and  very  largo  for  the  sizo  of 
the  bird,  being  generally  throe  or  three  and  a  quarter 
inches  long,  by  two  or  two  and  a  quarter  wide.  They 
ui'e  very  good  eating,  and  aro  much  sought  after  by  tlio 
natives. 

Another  laige  and  extraordinary  bird  is  the  Cassowary, 
which  inliabits  the  island  of  Ceram  only.  It  is  a  stout  and 
strong  bird,  standing  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  covered  with 
long  coai-ae  black  hair-like  feathers.  Tho  bead  is  orna- 
mented with  a  large  horny  casquo  or  helmet,  and  the  bare 
skin  of  the  neck  is  conspicuous  with  bright  blue  and  red 
colours.  The  wings  are  quite  absent,  and  are  replaced  by 
a  group  of  homy  black  spines  like  blunt  porcupine  quills. 
These  birds  wander  about  the  vast  mountainous  furests  that 
cover  the  island  of  Ceram,  feeding  chiefly  on  fallen  fruits, 
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and  on  insects  or  Crustacea.  The  female  lays  from  three 
to  five  large  and  beautifully  shagreened  green  eggs  upon 
a  bed  of  leaves,  the  male  and  female  sitting  upon  tiiem 
alternately  for  about  a  month  This  bird  is  tlie  helmeted 
cassowary  (Casuarius  galeatus)  of  naturalists,  and  was  for 
a  long  time  the  only  species  known.  Others  have  since 
been  discovered  in  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  and  North 
Australia. 

It  was  in  the  Moluccas  that  I  first  discovered  undoubted 
cases  of  ''  mimicry ''  among  birds,  and  these  ait3  so  curious 
that  I  must  briefly  describe  them.  It  will  be  as  well, 
however,  first  to  explain  what  is  meant  by  mimicry  in 
natural  history.  At  page  131, 1  have  described  a  butterfly 
which,  when  at  rest,  so  closely  resembles  a  dead  leaf, 
that  it  tlioreby  escapes  the  attacks  of  its  enemies.  This 
is  termed  a  "protective  resemblance."  If  however  the 
butterfly,  being  itself  a  savoury  morsel  to  birds,  had 
closely  resembled  another  butterfly  which  was  disagreeable 
to  birds,  and  therefore  never  eaten  by  them,  it  would  be 
as  well  protected  as  if  it  resembled  a  leaf;  and  this  is  what 
has  been  happily  termed  "  mimicry "  by  Mr.  Bates,  who 
first  discovered  the  object  of  these  curious  external  imita- 
tions of  ono  insect  by  another  belonging  to  a  distinct 
genus  or  family,  and  sometimes  even  to  a  distinct 
order.  The  clear-winged  moths  which  resemble  wasps 
and  hornets  are  the  best  examples  of  **  mimicry  "  in  our 
own  coimtry. 

For  a  long  time  all  the  known  cases  of  exact  resem- 
blance of  one  creature  to  quite  a  different  one  were  con- 
fined to  insects,  and  it  was  therefore  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  discovered  in  the  island  of  Bouru  two  birds  which  I 
constantly  mistook  for  each  other,  and  which  yet  belonged 
to  two  distinct  and  somewhat  distant  families.  One  of 
these  is  a  honeysucker  named  Tropidorhynchus  bouruensis, 
and  the  other  a  kind  of  oriole,  which  has  been  called  Mimeta 
boiiruensis.  The  oriole  resembles  the  honeysucker  in  the 
following  particulars ;  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the 
two  birds  are  exactly  of  the  same  tints  of  dark  and  light 
brown  ;  the  Tropidorhynchus  has  a  large  bare  black  patch 
roimd  the  eyes ;  this  is  copied  in  the  Mimeta  by  a  patch  of 
black  feathers.     The  top  of  the  head  of  the  Tropidorhyu- 
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chua  has  a  scaljr  Bppeanuioe  from  the  narrow  scale-rormetl 
feafcherB,  which  are  ^"'■*»fa*^  by  tiie  broader  feathers  of  the 
Uimeta  having  a  dtuky  line  down  each.  The  Tropido- 
rhynchna  haa  b  pale  mff  tanaeA  of  curioiia  recurved 
feathara  on  the  nape  (vhiob  has  given  the  whole  genus  the 
name  of  Friar  Unu) ;  thia  ia  nprasented  in  the  Mimeta  by 
a  pale  band  in  the  same  poaitaoa  Lastly,  the  bill  of  the 
TiopidoihynehuB  ia  rniaed  into  a  protuberant  keel  at  the 
baac^  and  the  Mimeta  hoa  the  aame  character,  although  it  ia 
not  a  common  one  in  the  genua  The  result  ia,  thai  on  u 
roperfloial  examination  the  hirds  are  identical,  although 
they  have  important  stenotnml  differences,  and  cannot  be 
placed  near  each  other  in  ai^  natniel  arrangement. 

Id  the  adjacent  island  of  Oenun  we  find  very  distinct 
species  of  both  these  geoent,  and,  strange  to  say,  these 
reeemble  each  other  quite  as  closely  as  do  those  of  Bouru. 
The  Tropidorikynchns  sabccmintDe  is  of  an  earthy  brown 
coIonr,WBBliedwithoehreish  yellow,  with  bare  orbits,  dusky 
cheeks,  and  the  natial  reoarved  nnpe-niff.  The  MimctA 
fonteiii  which  aooompanies  it  is  ahaolutely  identical  in  the 
tints  of  evety  part  of  liie  body,  and  the  details  are  copied 
joBt  as  minntefy  as  in  the  former  species. 

We  have  two  kinda  of  evidence  to  tell  us  which  bird  in 
this  case  ia  the  model,  and  which  the  copy.  The  honey- 
euckers  are  coloured  in  a  manner  which  ia  very  general  in 
the  whole  family  to  which  they  belong,  while  the  oriolea 
seora  to  have  departed  from  the  gay  yellow  tinta  ao 
common  among  theii  allies.  We  should  therefore  con- 
clude that  it  is  the  latter  who  mimic  the  former.  If 
BO,  however,  they  must  derive  some  advantage  from  the 
imitation,  and  as  they  are  certainly  weak  birds,  with  small 
feet  and  clawa,  they  may  require  it.  Now  the  Tropido- 
rhjmchi  are  very  strong  and  active  birds,  having  powerful 
grasping  claws,  and  long,  cnrved,  sharp  beaks.  They 
assemble  together  in  groups  and  small  {locks,  and  they  have 
a  very  loud  bawling  note  which  con  be  heard  at  a  great 
distance,  and  serves  to  collect  a  number  together  in  time  of 
danger.  They  are  very  plentiful  and  veiy  pugnacious,  fre- 
quently driving  away  crows  and  even  hawks,  which  perch 
on  a  tree  where  a  few  of  them  are  assembled.  It  ia  very 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  smaller  birds  of  prey  have 
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learnt  to  respect  these  birds  and  leave  them  alone,  and  it 
may  thus  be  a  great  advantage  for  the  weaker  and  less 
courageous  Mimetas  to  be  mistaken  for  them.  This  being 
the  case,  the  laws  of  Variation  and  Survival  of  the 
Fittest/ will  suffice  to  explain  how  the  resemblance  has 
been  brought  about,  without  supposing  any  voluntary 
action  on  the  part  of  the  birds  themselves ;  and  those  who 
have  read  Mr.  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Species  "  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  comprehending  the  whole  process. 

The  insects  of  the  Moluccas  are  pre-eminently  beautiful, 
even  when  compared  with  the  varied  and  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  other  parts  of  the  Archipelago.  The  grand 
bird -winged  butterflies  (Ornithoptera)  here  reach  their 
maximum  of  size  and  beauty,  and  many  of  the  Papilios, 
Pieridoj,  Daimidte,  and  Nymphalidte  are  equally  pre- 
eminent There  is,  perhaps,  no  island  in  the  world  so 
small  as  Amboyna  where  So  many  grand  insects  are  to  be 
found.     Here  are  three  of  the  very  finest  Ornithopterae — 

f)riamus,  helena,  and  remus  ;  three  of  the  handsomest  and 
argest  Papilios — ulysses,  deiphobus,  and  gambrisius ;  one 
of  the  handsomest  Pieridss,  Iphias  leucippe ;  the  largest  of 
the  Danaidte,  Hestia  idea;  and  two  unusually  largo  and 
handsome  Nymphalidm — Diadema  pandarus,  and  Charaxes 
euryalus.  Among  its  beetles  are  the  extraordinary 
Euchirus  longimanus,  whose  enormous  legs  spread  over  a 
space  of  eight  inches,  and  an  unusual  number  of  largo  and 
handsome  Ijongicorns,  AnthribidaQ,  and  Buprestidie. 

The  beetles  figured  on  the  plate  as  characteristic  of  the 
Moluccas  are  :  1.  A  small  specimen  of  the  Euchirus  longi- 
manus, or  Long-armed  Chafer,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned  in  the  account  of  my  residence  at  Amboyna 
(Chapter  XX.).  The  female  has  the  fore  legs  of  moderate 
length.  2.  A  fine  weevil,  (an  undescribed  species  of  Eu- 
pholus,)  of  rich  blue  and  emerald  green  colours,  banded 
with  black.  It  is  a  native  of  Ceram  and  Goi-am,  and  is 
found  on  foliage.  3.  A  female  of  Xenocerus  semiluc- 
tuosus,  one  of  the  Anthribidro  of  delicate  silky  whita 
and  black  colours.  It  is  abundant  on  fallen  trunks 
and  stumps  in  Ceram  and  Amboyna.  4.  An  unde- 
scribed species  of  Xcnoccnis  ;  a  male,  with  very  long  and 
curious  antennae,  and  elegant  black  and  white  markings, 
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It  Ib  fuimil  <m  folleD  trunks  in  Batchian.  5.  An  un- 
deacribed  ipecies  of  Aro'ilninbaa,  n  curious  genus  of 
weevila  peculiar  to  the  M3lui!caa  and  New  Guinea,  and 
nmarkable  for  their  Inng  leg^,  and  tlicir  habit  of  orten 
sitting  on  leBTOB,  and  turning  rapidly  round  tlie  ed^G  to 
tiie  under^urfnce  whdn  disturbed.  It  was  foiuul  in 
Gilcdo.  AU  Uiese  inse^t'i  are  represented  of  the  nalnral 
lize. 

Iiike  the  birda,  the  ineecta  of  the  Moluccas  nhow  & 
decided  sStnity  with  tlxise  of  New  Guinea  rather  than 
vith  the  prodnotiona  of  tlie  great  western  islands  of  thn 
Arcliipelago,  but  the  dirfercnce  in  form  and  structure  be- 
tween the  productions  of  the  eaat  and  west  is  not  nearly 
K  marked  here  aa  in  birda  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
more  immediate  dependence  of  insects  on  climitto  and 
rotation,  and  the  greater  facilities  for  tbeir  distribution 
in  the  varied  stages  of  egg,  pupa,  and  perfect  insect. 
Thia  baa  led  to  a  general  uniformity  in  the  inseot-lifo 
df  the  whole  Archipelago,  in  occordanco  wiUi  tlio  gcno- 
nl  nniformity  of  ite  climate  and  vegetation;  wliilu  on 
tiie  other  hand  tlie  great  Bueceptibility  of  the  insect 
ormniiatioD  to  the  action  of  external  conuitiona  has  led  to 
infinite  detailed  modilluationa  of  form  and  colour,  which 
have  in  many  cases  given  a  considerable  diversity  to  the 
productions  of  adjacent  islands. 

Owing  to  the  great  preponderanoe  among  the  birds,  of 
parrots,  pigeons,  kingfishers,  and  aunbirda,  almost  all  of  gay 
01  delicate  colours,  and  many  adorned  with  the  most 
gorgeous  plumage,  and  to  the  numbers  of  very  large  and 
showy  butterflies  which  are  almuBt  everywhere  to  be  met 
with,  the  forests  of  the  Moluccas  offer  to  the  naturalist 
a  very  striking  example  of  the  luxuriance  and  beauty  of 
animal  life  in  the  tropica  Yet  the  almost  entire  absence 
of  Mammalia,  and  of  such  wide-spread  groups  of  birda  aa 
woodpeckers,  thrushes,  jays,  tits,  and  pheasants,  must 
convince  him  that  he  is  in  a  part  of  the  world  which  hoa 
in  reality  but  little  in  common  with  the  groat  Aniatia 
continent,  although  an  unbroken  chain  of  islands  seems  to 
link  them  to  it 
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CHAPTER  XXVni 

MAOASSAR  TO  THB  ARU  ISLANDS  IN  A  NATIVE  PRAU. 

(DBOEMBRn,  1856.)' 

IT  was  the  beginning'  of  December,  and  the  rniny  season 
at  Mncassar  had  just  set  in.  For  nearly  three  months 
I  had  beheld  the  sun  rise  daily  above  the  palm-groves, 
mount  to  the  zenith,  and  descend  like  a  globe  of  fire  into 
the  ocean,  unobscured  for  a  single  moment  of  his  course: 
now  dark  leaden  clouds  had  gathered  over  the  whole 
heavens,  and  seemed  to  have  rendered  him  permanently 
invisible.  The  strong  east  winds;  worm  and  dry  and  dust* 
laden,  which  had  hitherto  blown  as  certainly  as  the  sun 
had  risen,  were  now  replaced  by  variable  gusty  breezes 
and  heavy  rains,  often  continuous  for  three  days  and 
nights  together ;  and  the  parched  and  fissured  rice  stubbles 
which  during  the  dry  weather  had  extended  in  every 
direction  for  miles  aix)und  the  town^  were  already  so 
flooded  as  to  be  only  passable  by  boats,  or  by  means  of  a 
labyrinth  of  paths  on  the  top  of  the  narrow  banks  which 
divided  the  separate  properties. 

Five  months  of  this  kind  of  weather  might  be  expected 
in  Southern  Celebes^  and  I  therefore  determined  to  seek 
some  more  favourable  climate  for  collecting  in  during  that 
period,  and  to  return  in  the  next  dry  season  to  coniplete 
my  exploration  of  the  district  Fortunately  for  me  I  was 
in  one  of  the  great  emporiums  of  the  native  trade  of  the* 
Archipelago,  liattans  from  Borneo,  sandal-wood  and  bees'- 
wax  from  Flores  and  Timor,  tripang  from  the  Gulf  of 
Gnrpontaria,  cajuputi-oil  from  BourU)  wild  nutmegs  and 
mussoi-bark  from  New  Guinea,  are  all  to  be  found  in  the 
stores  of  the  Chinese  and  Bugis  merchants  of  Macassar, 
along  with  the  rice  and  coffee  which  arethe  chief  products^ 
of  the  surrounding  country.  More  important  than  all  these 
however  is  the  trade  to  Am,  a  group  of  islands  situated  on 
the  south-west  coast  of  New  Guinea;  and  of  which  almost 
the  whole  produce  comes  to  Macassar  in  native  vessela 
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'I'bese  islauds  are  quite  out  of  the  tnck  of  all  Kuiojieau 
trade,  and  are  inhabited  only  by  black  mop-heiKled  itavu^L-a, 
who  yet  contribute  to  the  luxurioua  tustea  of  tlie  iiiosl 
civilized  races.  FearU,  mother-of-pearl,  and  turtoiseslicll, 
find  their  way  to  Eonpe,  while  edible  biitls'  neats  and 
"tripang"  or  sea-alng  are  obtained  l^  sliiploads  for  the 
gaBtronomic  enjoymeDt  of  the  Ohiueae. 

The  trade  to  these  iahuids  has  existed  from  very  eurly 
times,  and  it  ia  &om  them  that  Birds  of  I'aratliHu,  of  tlie 
two  kinds  kaown  to  linuiBUR,  were  &'3t  bvouj^ht.  The 
native  veaselfl  can  only  make  the  vcn'ago  oiicc  a  year, 
owing  to  the  monseons.  They  leave  Maoa^sur  in  I^uccin- 
ber  or  January  at  tlie  banning  of  the  wt:at  itioiisuoii,  und 
return  in  July  or  August  with  the  full  strengLh  of  tlio 
,  east  monsoon.  Even  by  the  Macassar  peoplu  theiustilvea, 
the  voyage  to  the  Am  Islands  ia  looked  upon  as  a  rather 
wild  and  romantic  expedition,  full  of  novel  si^liU  Aiid 
strange  adventures.  He  wlio  has  made  it  ia  looked  up  to 
as  an  authority,  and  it  remains  with  many  the  uriacliicvod 
ambition  of  thoix  lives.  I  myself  bod  lioped  ntlher  Uuui 
expected  ever  to  reaob  this  "  Ultima  Thule  "  of  tlm  Kiist ; 
and  when  1  found  that  I  really  could  do  so  now,  hud  I  hut 
courage  to  trust  myself  for  a  thousand  niileu'  voja^c  iu  a 
Bujjis  prau,  and  for  six  or  seven  months  among  lawless 
traders  and  ftii'ocious  savages, — I  felt  Bomewliat  as  I  did 
when,  a  Bt^lioolboy,  I  waii  for  the  first  time  allowed  to 
travel  outaide  the  stage-coach,  to  visit  that  scene  of  all  that 
ia  strange  and  new  and  wonderful  to  young  ioiaginationa 
— London  I 

By  the  help  of  some  kind  friends  I  woa  introduced  to 
(he  owner  of  one  of  tlio  lai'ge  piaus  which  was  to  sail  in  a 
few  days.  He  was  a  Javanese  half-caste,  intelligent,  mild, 
and  gentlemanly  in  his  manners,  and  hod  a  young  and 
pretty  Dutch  wife,  whom  he  was  going  to  leave  behind 
during  his  absence.  When  we  talked  about  passage  money 
he  would  fix  no  sum,  but  insisted  on  leaving  it  entirely  to 
me  to  pay  on  my  return  exactly  what  I  liked.  "  And  then," 
aaid  he,  "  whether  you  give  me  one  dollar  or  a  hundred,  I 
shall  be  satisfied,  and  shall  ask  no  more." 
-  The  remainder  of  my  stay  was  fully  occupied  in  laying 
in  stone,  engaging  servants,  and  making  every  other  pre- 
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paration  for  an  absence  of  seven  months  from  even  the 
outskirts  of  civilization.  On  the  morning  of  December 
13th,  when  we  went  on  board  at  daybreak,  it  was  raining 
hard.  We  set  sail  and  it  came  on  to  blow.  Our  boat  was 
lost  astern,  our  sails  damaged,  and  the  evening  foimd  us 
back  again  in  Macassar  harbour.  We  remained  there  four 
days  longer,  owing  to  its  raining  all  the  time,  thus  render- 
ing it  impossible  to  diy  and  repair  the  huge  mat  sails. 
All  these  dreary  days  I  remained  on  board,  and  during  the 
rare  intervals  when  it  didri*t  rain,  made  myself  acquainted 
with  our  outlandish  craft,  some  of  the  peculiarities  of 
which  I  will  now  endeavour  to  describe. 

It  was  a  vessel  of  about  seventy  tons  burthen,  and 
shaped  something  like  a  Chinese  junk.  The  deck  sloped 
considerably  downward  to  the  bows,  which  are  thus  the 
lowest  part  of  the  ship.  Thoro  wcra  two  largo  ruddors, 
but  instead  of  being  placed  astern  they  were  hung  on  the 
quarters  from  strong  cross  beams,  which  projected  out  two 
or  three  feet  on  each  side^  and  to  which  extent  the  deck 
overhung  the  sides  of  the  vessel  anudships.  The  rudders 
were  not  hinged  but  hung  with  slings  of  rattan,  the  friction 
of  which  keeps  them  in  any  position  in  which  thoy  arc 
])laced,  and  thus  perhaps  facilitates  steering.  The  tillers 
were  not  on  deck,  but  entered  the  vessel  through  two 
square  openings  into  a  lower  or  half  deck  about  three  feet 
high,  in  which  sit  the  two  steersmen.  In  the  after  part  of 
the  vessel  was  a  low  poop,  about  three  and  a  half  feet  high, 
which  forms  the  captain's  cabin,  its  furniture  consisting  of 
boxes,  mats,  and  pillows.  In  front  of  the  poop  and  main- 
mast was  a  little  thatched  house  on  deck,  about  four  feet 
high  to  the  ridge ;  and  one  compartment  of  this,  forming  a 
cabin  six  and  a  half  feet  long  by  five  and  a  half  wide,  I 
had  all  to  myself,  and  it  was  the  snuggest  and  most  com- 
fortable little  place  I  ever  enjoyed  at  sea.  It  was  entered 
by  a  low  sliding  door  of  thatch  on  one  side,  and  had  a  very 
small  window  on  the  other.  The  floor  was  of  split  bamboo, 
pleasantly  elastic,  raised  six  inches  above  the  deck,  so  as 
to  be  quite  dry.  It  was  covered  with  fine  cane  mats,  for 
the  manufacture  of  which  Macassar  is  celebrated ;  against 
the  further  wall  were  arranged  my  gun-case,  insect-boxes, 
clothes,  and  books ;  my  mattress  occupied  the  middle^  and 
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nut  the  door  vera  my  canteen,  lump,  unil  littlu  store  of 
luxuries  lor  the  vcnrage ;  wlxile  guua,  rovolvtir,  and  ImiiLiiig 
knils  hung  coDvenleotlT'  from  the  I'oof.  During  Llicsu  lour 
miBerable  days  I  was  quite  jolly  in  this  little  snuggery — 
iDoreao4haD  I  should  bftve  been  il'coutiuod  tlic  same  time 
to  the  f^ded  and  uncomfortable  saloon  of  a  lirsl-cluss 
steamer.  Then,  how  oompamtivuly  sweet  was  eveiytliiiig 
on  board — no  painty  no  tar,  no  new  rope,  (vilest  of  aiiiells 
to  the  qualmish  I)  no  grease,  or  oil,  or  varoisb  ;  but  instead 
ai  these,  bamboo  and  ratten,  and  coir  rope  atid  palm 
ibatch;  pure  vesiAable  fibres,  whiuh  smell  pluaaantly  if 
they  smell  at  aU,  and  recall  quiet  scenes  iu  tlie  green 
iiid  shady  forest. 

Oni  dup  bad  two  moats,  if /masts  they  can  be  colled, 
which  were  great  moveable  triangles.  If  in  an  ordinary 
ship  you  replace  the  shroada  und  backstay  by  stioug 
timbers,  and  tnko  away  the  moat  ullogcthcr,  you  liavo  tlie 
orrangGmont  adopted  on  board  a  m-uu.  Alxivo  my  cabin, 
and  resting  on  eroes-beams  attacliod  to  the  inimtii,  was  u 
wUdemess  of  yards  and  spars,  mostly  formed  of  bamboo. 
The  mainyaid,  an  immense  affair  nearly  a  hundred  feel 
lon^  was  formed  of  many  pieces  of  wood  and  bamboo 
bound  together  with  rattans  iu  an  injjenions  nmnncr.  'i'lio 
sail  carriea  by  this  was  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  was  liung 
out  of  the  centre,  so  that  when  the  short  end  was  liaubd 
down  on  dock  the  long  end  mounted  high  Jn  tlm  uir, 
making  up  for  the  lowncss  of  the  mast  itsulf.  The  fore- 
sail was  of  the  same  shape,  but  smaller.  Both  these  were 
of  matting,  and,  with  two  jibs  and  a  fore  and  aft  sail  astern 
of  cotton  canvas,  completed  our  rig. 

The  crew  consisted  of  about  thirty  men,  natives  oi 
Macassar  and  the  adjacent  coasts  and  islands.  Tliey  were 
mostly  young,  and  were  short,  bi-oad-foced,  good-humoured 
looking  fellows.  Their  dress  consisted  generally  of  a  pair 
of  trousers  only,  wheu  at  work,  and  a  handkerchief  twisted 
round  the  head,  to  which  in  the  evening  they  would  add  a 
thin  cotton  JEkckct.  Four  of  the  elder  men  were  "juruoiudis," 
or  steersmen,  who  had  to  squat  (two  at  a  time)  in  the  little 
steerage  before  described,  changing  every  six  hours.  Then 
there  was  an  old  man,  the  "jnragan,"  or  captain,  but  who 
was  really  what  we  should  call  the  first  m&te ;  he  occupied 
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the  other  half  of  the  little  house  on  deck.  There  were 
about  ten  respectable  men,  Chinese  or  Bugis,  whom  our 
owner  used  to  call  "his  own  people."  He  treated  them 
very  well,  shared  his  meals  with  them,  and  spoke  to  them 
always  with  perfect  politeness;  yet  they  were  most  of 
them  a  kind  of  slave  debtors,  bound  over  by  the  police 
magistrate  to  work  for  him  at  mere  nominal  wa^es  for  a 
term  of  years  till  their  debts  were  liquidated.  This  is  a 
Dutch  institution  in  this  part  of  the  world,  and  seems  to 
work  well.  It  is  a  great  boon  to  traders,  who  can  do 
nothing  in  these  thinly-populated  regions  without  trusting 
goods  to  agents  and  petty  dealers,  who  frequently  squander 
them  away  in  gambling  and  debauchery.  The  lower 
classes  are  almost  all  in  a  chronic  state  of  debt.  The 
merchant  tnists  them  again  and  again,  till  the  amount  is 
something  serious,  when  he  brings  them  to  court  and  has 
their  services  allotted  to  Iiim  for  its  liquidation.  The 
debtors  seem  to  think  this  no  disgrace,  but  rather  enjoy 
their  freedom  from  responsibility,  and  the  dignity  of  their 
position  under  a  wealthy  and  well-known  merchant  They 
ti-ade  a  little  on  their  own  account,  and  both  parties  seem 
to  get  on  very  well  together.  The  plan  seems  a  more 
sensible  one  than  that  which  wo  adopt,  of  effectually  pre- 
venting a  man  fr6m  earning  anything  towards  paying  his 
debts  by  shutting  him  up  in  a  jail. 

My  own  servants  were  three  in  number.  Ali,  the  Malay 
boy  whom  I  had  picked  up  in  Borneo,  was  my  head  man. 
He  had  already  been  with  me  a  year,  could  turn  his  hand 
to  anything,  and  was  quite  attentive  and  trustworthy.  He 
was  a  good  shot,  and  fond  of  shooting,  and  I  had  taught 
him  to  skin  birds  very  well  The  second,  named  Baderoon, 
was  a  Macassar  lad,  also  a  pretty  good  boy,  but  a  desperate 
gambler.  Under  pretence  of  buying  a  house  for  his  mother, 
and  clothes  for  himself,  he  had  received  four  months' 
wages  about  .a  week  before  we  sailed,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
gambled  away  every  dollar  of  it.  He  had  come  on  board 
with  no  clothes,  no  betel,  or  tobacco,  or  salt  fish,  all  which 
necessary  articles  I  was  obliged  to  send  Ali  to  buy  for 
him.  These  two  lads  were  about  sixteen,  I  should  suppose; 
the  third  was  younger,  a  sharp  little  rascal  named  Baso, 
who  had  been  with  mo  a  month  or  two,  and  had  learnt  to 
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cook  tolerably.  IIo  woa  to  fiillil  tlio  important  office  of 
cook  atid  liouackccpcr,  for  T  coiiltl  not  get  any  ret{i>liir 
acrvaiita  to  go  tu  sucli  a  terribly  Tenioto  country ;  one 
might  as  well  ask  a  chef  de  cuisine  to  go  to  Patagouia. 

On  the  lifth  day  that  I  had  spent  on  board  (Dec.  15th) 
the  rain  ceased,  and  final  preparations  were  made  for 
starting.  Sails  were  dried  and  furtod,  boats  were  constantly 
coming  and  going,  and  Blores  for  the  voyage,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, fish,  and  palm  sugar,  were  taken  on  board.  Tn  the 
afteinoon  two  women  arrived  with  a.  large  party  of  frienda 
and  relations,  and  at  parting  there  was  a  general  nose- 
rubbing  (tlie  Malay  kisa),  and  aome  tears  ulied.  These 
were  promising  symptoma  for  our  getting  off  the  next 
day ;  and  accordingly,  at  three  in  the  morning,  the  owner 
came  on  board,  the  anchor  was  immediately  weighed,  and 
by  four  we  set  sail.  Just  oa  we  were  fairly  off  and  clear 
of  the  other  pmua,  the  old  jnragau  repeated  some  prayers, 
all  around  reapoading  with  "Allah  il  Allah,"  and  a  few 
strokes  on  a  gong  as  an  iieconiponiniont,  concluding  wilh 
all  wishing  each  otiier  "  Sulaamat  jalan,"  a  safe  and  happy 
jonrnay.  Wo  had  n  light  breeze,  a  calm  sea,  and  a  tine 
morning,  a  prosperous  commencement  of  our  voyogo  of 
abnut  II  tdoiisoiid  niilee  to  the  far-famed  Am  Islaoik 

Hia  wind  coDtinued  light  and  variable  all  day,  with  % 
cnlm  in  the  evening  before  the  laud  breeze  sprang  up.  We 
wuru  then  pitssing  tlio  island  of  "  Tanakaki "  (lout  of  the 
land),  at  the  extreme  south  of  this  part  of  Ooloboa.  Thcro 
are  some  dangerous  rocks  here,  and  aa  I  was  standing  by 
the  bulwarks,  I  happened  to  spit  over  the  side;  one  of  the 
men  b^ged  I  would  not  do  so  just  now,  but  spit  on  deck, 
as  they  were  much  afraid  of  this  place.  Not  quite  com- 
preliending.  1  made  him  repeat  his  request,  when,  seeing  he 
was  in  earnest,  I  said, "  Very  well,  1  suppose  there  are 
'hantus'  (spirits)  here."  "Yes,"  said  he,  "and  they  don't 
like  anything  to  be  thrown  overboard ;  many  a  jirau  has 
been  lost  by  doing  it"  Upon  which  I  promised  to  be 
very  careful  At  sunset  the  good  Mahometans  on  board 
all  repeated  a  few  words  of  prayer  with  a  general  chonu, 
reminding  me  of  the  pleasing  and  impressive  "  Ave  Maria" 
of  Catholic  countries. 

Dee.  20th. — ^At  sunrise  we  were  opposite  the  Bontyne 
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mountain,  said  to  be  one  of  the  highest  in  Celebes.  In  the 
afternoon  we  passed  the  Salayer  Straits  and  had  a  little 
squall,  which  obliged  us  to  lower  our  huge  mast,  sails,  and 
heavy  yards.  The  rest  of  the  evening  we  had  a  fine  west 
wind,  wliich  carried  us  on  at  near  five  knots  an  hour,  as 
mucli  as  our  lumbering  old  tub  can  possibly  go. 

Dec,  2\sL — A  heavy  swell  from  the  south-west  rolling  us 
about  most  uncomfortably.  A  steady  wind  M»as  blowing, 
however,  and  we  got  on  very  well 

Dec,  22d. — The  swell  had  gone  down.  We  passed 
Boutong,  a  large  island,  high,  woody,  and  populous,  the 
native  place  of  some  of  our  crew.  A  small  prau  returning 
from  Bali  to  the  island  of  Goram  overtook  us.  The 
nakoda  (captain)  was  known  to  our  owner.  They  had 
boon  two  years  away,  but  were  full  of  i)coplo,  with  several 
black  Papuans  on  board.  At  6  P.M.  wo  passed  Wangi- 
wanjri,  low  but  not  flat,  inhabited  and  subject  to  Boutong. 
We  had  now  fairly  entered  the  Molucca  Sea.  After  dark 
it  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  look  down  on  our  rudders,  from 
which  rushed  eddying  streams  of  phosphoric  light  gemmed 
with  whirling  sparks  of  fire.  It  resembled  (more  nearly  than 
anything  else  to  which  I  can  compare  it)  one  of  the  large 
irregular  nebulous  star-clusters  seen  through  a  good  telo- 
scope,  with  the  additional  attraction  of  ever-changing  form 
and  dancing  motion. 

Dec  23d. — Fine  red  sunrise;  the  island  we  left  last 
evening  barely  visible  behind  us.  The  Qoram  prau  about 
a  mile  south  of  us.  They  have  no  compass,  yet  they  have 
kept  a  very  true  course  during  the  night  Our  owner  tells 
me  they  do  it  by  the  swell  of  the  sea,  the  direction  of 
which  they  notice  at  sunset,  and  sail  by  it  during  the  night 
In  these  seas  they  are  never  (in  fine  weather)  more  than 
two  days  without  seeing  land.  Of  course  adverse  winds  or 
currents  sometimes  carry  them  away,  but  they  soon  fall 
in  with  some  island,  and  there  are  always  some  old  sailors 
on  board  who  know  it,  and  thence  take  a  new  course. 
Last  night  a  shark  about  five  feet  long  was  caught,  and 
this  morning  it  was  cut  up  and  cooked.  In  the  afternoon 
they  got  another,  and  I  had  a  little  fried,  and  found  it  firm 
and  dry,  but  very  palatable.  In  the  evening  the  sun  set 
in  a  hesLXj  bank  of  clouds,  which,  as  darkness  came  on. 
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BBBumed  a  fearfully  blaclc  appeaiftDoe.  Accoidin}:;  to 
castom,  wliea  stxong  wind  or  nuu  is  expscjUd,  our  lui^'o 
■oils  were  furled,  aiid  with  their  yards  let  duwn  on  deck, 
and  a  amall  square  foresail  alone  xept  up.  Tho  ^■e.aX  mat 
■ails  are  most  awkward  things  to  manage  in  ri)tigti  weather. 
Hie  yards  which  support  them  are  aevenfy  Teut  loug,  uud 
of  coune  very  heavy ;  and  tlie  only  way  to  fml  tlicm  hcing 
to  roll  up  the  sail  on  tlie  boom,  it  is  a  very  dungui-oua 
thing  to  nave  them  standing  when  OTertaken  by  a  squall. 
Oar  crew,  though  numerous  enough  for  a  vessel  ut'  700 
instead  of  one  of  70  tons,  have  it  veiy  much  their  own 
way,  and  there  seems  to  he  seldom  more  thnn  a  iXozaa  at 
«(^  at  a  time.  AVhen  anything  important  is  to  be  douo, 
however,  all  start  np  willingly  enough,  bat  then  all  tliitik 
tbemselvee  at  liberty  to  ^e  their  opinion,  and  Imlf  a 
doien  voices  aro  heard  giving  orders,  and  tltero  is  such  a 
shrieldng  and  confusion  that  it  seems  wonderful  anything 
gets  done  at  aU. 

Considering  we  have  Slty  men  of  several  tribes  and 
tongues  on  brard,  wild,  half-savage  looking  fellows,  and  few 
of  went  feeling  any  of  the  nBtiainta  of  .morality  or  edao»- 
tion,  we  get  on  wonderfnilv  welL '  Then  is  no  fighting  or 
qnarrelliug,  as  there  woula  oertaioly  be  among  the  saoM 
number  of  Europeans  with  as  little  restraint  upon  their 
actions,  and  tliere  is  scarcely  any  of  that  noise  and  excite- 
ment which  might  be  oxjxictvd.  In  fme  weather  the 
greater  part  of  them  ore  quietly  enjoying  themselves — 
some  are  sleeping  under  the  shadow  of  the  sails;  others,  ia 
little  groups  of  three  or  four,  are  talking  or  chewing  bet«l ; 
one  is  making  a  new  handle  to  his  chopping-knife,  another 
is  Btitchbg  away  at  a  new  pair  of  trousers  or  a  shirt,  and 
all  are  as  quiet  oud  well-conducted  as  on  board  the  besU 
ordered  English  merchantman.  Two  or  three  take  it  by 
turns  to  watch  in  tlio  bows  and  see  after  the  braces  and 
lialyards  of  the  great  sails ;  the  two  steeremon  are  below 
in  the  steorago;  our  captain,  or  the  jumgan,  gives  the 
course,  guided  partly  by  the  compass  and  partly  by  the 
direction  of  Lhe  wind,  and  a  watch  of  two  or  three  on  the 

Cp  look  after  the  trimmini^  of  the  sails  and  call  out  the 
rs  by  the  water-clock.     This  is  «  very  ingenious  con- 
bivance,  which  measures  time  well  in  both  rough  weather 
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and  fina  It  is  simply  a  bucket  half  filled  with  water,  in 
which  floats  the  half  of  a  well-scraped  cocoa-nut  shell 
In  the  bottom  of  this  shell  is  a  very  small  hole,  so  that 
when  placed  to  float  in  the  bucket  a  fine  thread  of  water 
squirts  up  into  it  This  gradually  fills  the  shell,  and  the 
size  of  the  hole  is  so  adjusted  to  the  capacity  of  the  vessel 
that,  exactly  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  plump  it  goes  to  the 
bottom.  The  watch  then  cries  out  the  number  of  hours 
from  sunrise,  and  sets  the  shell  afloat  again  empty.  This 
is  a  very  good  measurer  of  time.  I  tested  it  with  ray 
watch  and  found  that  it  hardly  varied  a  minute  from  one 
hour  to  another,  nor  did  the  motion  of  the  vessel  have  any 
effect  upon  it,  as  the  water  in  the  bucket  of  course  kept 
level.  It  has  a  great  advantage  for  a  rude  people  in  being 
easily  understood,  in  being  rather  bulky  and  easy  to  soo, 
and  iu  the  final  submergence  being  accompanied  with  a 
little  bubbling  and  commotion  of  the  water,  which  calls 
the  attention  to  it.  It  is  also  quickly  replaced  if  lost  while 
in  harbour. 

Our  captain  and  owner  I  find  to  be  a  quiet,  cood- 
tempered  man,  who  seems  to  get  on  very  well  witn  all 
about  him.  When  at  sea  he  drinks  no  wine  or  spirits, 
but  indulges  only  in  coffee  and  cakes,  morning  and  after- 
noon, in  company  with  his  supercargo  and  assistants.  He 
is  a  man  of  some  little  education,  can  read  and  writ« 
well  both  Dutch  and  Malay,  uses  a  compass,  and  has  a 
chart.  He  has  been  a  trader  to  Aru  for  many  years,  and 
is  well  known  to  both  Europeans  and  natives  in  this  part 
of  the  world. 

Dec,  2ith. — Fine,  and  little  wind.  No  land  in  sight  for 
the  first  lime  since  we  left  Macassar.  At  noon  calm,  with 
heavy  showers,  in  which  our  crew  wash  their  clothes,  and 
in  the  afternoon  the  prau  is  covered  with  shirts,  trousers, 
and  sarones  of  various  gay  colours.  I  made  a  discovery 
to-day  which  at  first  rather  alarmed  me.  The  two  ports, 
or  openings,  through  which  the  tillers  enter  from  the 
lateral  rudders  are  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  which  thus  has  a  free  entrance 
into  the  vessel.  I  of  course  had  imagined  that  this  open 
space  from  one  side  to  the  other  was  separated  from  the 
hold  by  a  water-tight  bulklicad,  so  that  a  sea  entering 
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might  wash  oat  at  the  further  aide,  and  do  no  tnoie  liarm 
than  give  the  Bteetsmen  a  diencljitig.  To  my  suiprise 
and  diemay,  however,  I  fiud  that  it  i<i  completely  open  to 
tha  hoU,  ao  that  half-a-doiea  seaa  r^jllln^  in  on  a  stormy 
n^ht  voold  nearly, or  quite,  swamp  ua.  Think  of  a  vessel 
going  to  BOB  for  a  looath  with  two  holes,  ench  n  yunl 
square,  into  the  hold,  tit  three  feot  above  the  water-litii!, — 
bolea,  too,  which  cannot  poasibly  be  closed !  But  our 
x^ttain  aays  all  praus  are  so ;  and  tliuugli  lie  acknowledges 
the  danger,  "  he  does  not  know  bow  to  alter  it — the  people 
are  need  to  it ;  he  does  not  understand  prnus  so  well  us 
they  do,  and  if  such  *  gnat  altisralion  were  made,  lie 
should  be  enre  to  have  difficulty  io  getting  a  crew  I "  This 
proves  at  all  events  that  prsus  must  be  good  sea-boata, 
for  the  captain  has  been  continaa]ly  making  voyages  in 
them  for  the  last  tea  yean,  and  says  he  has  sever  knowD 
water  enough  enter  to  do  any  harm. 

Dee.  36^ — Christmas-day  dawned  upon  na  with  goita 
of  wind,  driving  rain,  thunder  and  ligfatnini^  added  to 
which  a  short  confused  sea  made  our  queer  veaael  pitch 
and  roll  very  nncomfortably.  About  nine  o'clodc,  however, 
it  cleared  up,  and  we  then  saw  ahead  of.  us  the  fine  Idaad 
of  Bonru,  perhaps  forty  or  fifty  miles  distant,  its  mouo- 
tains  wreathed  with  clouds,  while  its  lower  lands  were 
still  invisiblo.  The  afternoon  was  fine,  and  the  wind  got 
round  again  to  Uie  west;  but  although  this  is  roally  tho 
west  monsoon,  there  is  no  regularity  or  steadineaa  alwiit 
it,  calms  and  breezes  from  every  point  of  the  compass 
continually  occurring.  The  captain,  though  nominally  a 
Protestant,  seemed  to  have  no  idea  of  Christmas-day  as  a 
festival.  Our  dinner  was  of  rice  aud  curry  as  usual,  and 
an  cictra  glass  of  wine  was  all  I  could  do  to  celebrate  it. 

Dae.  26(A. — Fine  view  of  the  mountains  of  Bouru, 
which  we  have  now  approached  considerably.  Our  crew 
seem  rather  a  clumsy  lot  They  do  not  walk  the  deck 
with  the  easy  swing  of  English  sailors,  but  hesitate  and 
stagger  like  landsmen.  In  the  night  the  lower  boom  of 
our  mainsail  broke,  and  they  were  all  the  morning  re- 
pairing it  It  consisted  of  two  bamboos  lashed  together 
thick  end  to  tbin,  and  was  about  seventy  feet  long.  Tlie 
ngging  and  arrangement  of  these  praus  contrasts  atrengely 
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with  that  of  European  vessels,  in  which  the  various  ropes 
and  spars,  though  much  more  numerous,  are  placed  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  each  other's  action.  Hera  tl\o  case  is 
quite  different-;  for  though  there  are  no  shrouds  or  stays  to 
complicate  the  matter,  yet  scarcely  anything  can  be  done 
without  first  clearing  something  else  out  of  the  wav.  Tho 
large  sails  cannot  be  shifted  round  to  go  on  tho  other  tack 
without  first  hauling  down  the  jibs,  and  tho  booms  of  tho 
fore  and  aft  sails .  have  to  bo  lowered  and  oomplotoly 
detached  to  perform  tho  same  operation.  Thou  there  aro 
always  a  lot  of  ropes  foul  of  each  other,  and  all  tho  sails 
can  never  be  set  (though  thev  are  so  few)  without  a  good 
part  of  their  surface  having  the  wind  kept  out  of  them  by 
others.  Yet  praus  aro  much  liked  even  by  those  who 
have  had  European  vessels,  because  of  their  chonptioss 
both  in  first  cost  and  in  keeping  up ;  almost  all  repairs 
can  be  done  by  the  crew,  and  very  few  European  stores 
are  required. 

Dec  2%th, — This  day  we  saw  the  Danda  group,  Uio 
volcano  first  appearing, — a  perfect  cone,  having  sary 
much  the  outline  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids,  anrl  looking 
almost  as  re^plar.  In  tho  evening  tho  smoko  rested  over 
its  summit  like  a  small  stationary  cloud.  This  was  my 
first  view  of  an  active  volcano,  but  pictures  and  imno' 
ramas  have  so  impressed  such  things  on  one's  niincl,  that 
when  we  at  length  behold  them  they  seem  nothing 
extraordinary. 

.  Dee.  ZOik, — Passed  the  island  of  Ti5or,  and  a  group 
near  ity  which  axe  very  incorrectly  marked  on  the  enartu. 
Flying-fish  were  numerous  t<Mlay,  It  is  a  smaller  npadim 
than  that  of  the  Atlantic,  anil  tmne  active  and  eU^it  in 
its  motions.  As  they  skim  along  the  %nrfsutjn  th#ry  t<jnt  on 
their  sides,  so  as  fully  to  display  tbdr  Ijeantifnl  Wun,  tnkifig 
a  flight  of  about  a  hundred  yards,  rising  ao^l  CsJIing  in  a 
n>06t  graceful  manner.  At  a  littk  dkitanee  tli^  t%w^\y 
Te^ewSAft  swallows,  and  no  mm  witf}  $0:^^  iit^^m  cjm  (UfUiA 
that  tb^  realiy  do  fly,  not  oi«r»=;ly  fU^f^:^^  m  an  o\t\u\fm 
diT^^v/n  from  lite  liHgbi  tli^  g^in  \/j  Ut^ir  flrsi  nyrtst^ 
In  ihf,  tfffinin^  an  ar|tiaik  bird,  a  n^:f^t^  «4  yttA/y  (Him 
iber.,  ifif^M  tjn  tmt  heo^^^/p,  afyl  was  eaii^  \fy  Urn 
Wbck  by  c«e  of  my  bojra 
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Dee.  31i^ — ^At  daybreak  the  K<J  Tslunda  (im>ii(tuiiccil 
kfty)  wen  in  aJg^t,  when  wa  are  to  stay  a  few  duya. 
About  noon  w«  rounded  the  coi'tliein  point,  and  endear 
vonnd  to  coast.along  to  the  anchornge;  but  being  now  on 
the  leeward  aide  of  the  island,  Ae  wind  came  in  violent 
inoftalar  goste,  and  then  leaving;  us  altogether,  we  were 
carried  back  by  a  atrong  currant  Just  thun  twu  boitta- 
load  of  natives  appeared,  and  our  owner  having  agreed' 
with  them  to  tow  ns  into  harbour,  tliey  tried  to  do  so, 
assisted  by  our  own  boat,  hut  ooiUd  nmke  no  way.  We 
wen  thenfon  obliged  to  anchor  in  a,  very  dangerous  pkee 
on  a  locky  bottom,  and  we  were  engaged  tilt  neaily  dark 
getting  hawsen  aecund  to  some  roeka  under  water.  The 
coast  of  K&  along  which  we  had  piissed  was  very  pic- 
tnnaqne.  Light  cohiured  limestone  rocks  rose  abniptly 
ftom  the  wat«r  to  the  height  of  sevenil  liuiidi'ed  feel,  every- 
when  broken  into  jutting  peaks  and  pitinaclcs,  weatlior- 
wom  into  shaip  points  and  honeycombed  surfaoes,  and 
dothed  throt^nont  with  a  moat  varied  and  luxuriant 
vegetation,  ^e  diflb  above  the  sea  ofTered  to  our  view 
acnw-pinea  and  arboreaoent  LUiaccie  of  strange  forms, 
mingled  with  shrubs  and  oreeperB ;  while  the  higher 
sli^tes  supported  a  dense  growth  of  forest  trees,  Here  Hnd 
there  little  bays  and  inlets  presented  beaohes'  of  dazzling* 
whiteness.  The  water  was  transparent  as  crystal,  and  tinged' 
tlie  rock-strewn  slope  which  plunged  steeply  into  its 
uufathoniable  depths  with  colours  varying  from  emeraldi 
to  lapis-lazull  The  sea  was  calm  as  a  lake,  and  the 
glorious  snn  of  the  tropios  threw  a  flood  of  golden  light- 
over  all.  The  scene  was  to  me  inexpressibly  delightiiiL 
I  was  in  a  new  world,  and  could  dreatn  of  the  wouderfni 
prwluctioos  hid  in  those  rocky  forests,  and  in  those  azure' 
abysses.  But  few  European  feet  had  ever  trodden  the' 
Elioi-e.s  I  gazed  upon ;  its  plants,  and  animals,  ami  men- 
were  alike  almost  unknown,  and  I  could  nob  help  S]tecii- 
latiug  on  what  my  wanderings  there  for  a  few  days  might 
briug  to  light 
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CHAPTER     XXIX. 

THE  Ki  ISLANDS. 

(JANUARY  1857.) 

THE  native  boats  that  had  come  to  meet  us  were  three- 
or  four  in  number,  containing  in  all  about  fifty  men. 
They  were  long  canoes,  with  the  bow  and  stern  rising  up 
into  a  beak  six  or  eight  feet  high,  decorated  with  sliells 
and  waving  phimes  of  cassowaries  hair.  I  now  had  my  first  ^ 
view  of  Papuans  in  their  own  country,  and  in  less  than  five 
muiutes  was  convinced  that  the  opinion  alrcafly  arrived  at 
by  the  examination  of  a  few  Timor  and  New  Quiuea  slaves' 
was  substantially  correct,  and  that  the  people  I  now  had 
an  opportunity  of  comparing  side  by  side  belonged  to  two 
of  the  most  distinct  and  strongly  marked  races  that  the 
earth  contains.  Had  I  been  blind,  I  could  have  been 
certain  that  these  islanders  were  not  Malays.  Tl)e  loud, 
rapid,  eager  tones,  the  incessant  motion,  the  intense  vital 
activity  manifested  in  speech  and  action,  are  the  very 
antipodes  of  the  quiet,  unimpulsive,  unanimated  Malay. 
These  K^  men  came  up  singing  and  shouting,  dipping 
their  paddles  deep  in  the  water  and  tlirowing  up  clouds  of 
spray ;  as  they  approached  nearer  they  stood  up  in  their 
canoes  and  increased  their  noise  and  gesticulations ;  and! 
on  coming  alongside,  without  asking  leave,  and  without  a. 
moment's  hesitation,  the  greater  part  of  them  scran)  bled  up 
on  our  deck  just  as  if  they  were  come  to  take  possession  of. 
a  captured  vessel.  Tlien  commenced  a  scene  of  indescribable 
confusion.  These  forty  black,  naked,  mop-hcadcd  savages 
seemed  intoxicated  with  joy  and  excitement  Not  one  of 
them  could  remain  still  for  a  moment.  Every  individuali 
of  our  crew  was  in  turn  surrounded  and  examined,  asked: 
for  tobacco  or  arrack,  grinned  at  and  deserted  for  another; 
All  talked  at  once,  and  our  captain  was  regularly  mobbed^ 
by  the  chief  men,  who  wanted  to  be  employed  to  tow  U8« 
in,  and  who  begged  vociforouslv  to  be  paid  in  advance.  A 
few  presents  of  tobacco  made  their  eyes  glisten;  thejr 
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would  express  their  satisfaction  by  grins  and  shouts,  by 
rolling  on  deck,  or  by  a  headlong  leap  overboard.  School- 
boys on  an  unexpected  holiday,  Irishmen  at  a  fair,  or  mid- 
shipmen on  shore,  would  give  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
exuberant  animal  enjoyment  of  these  people. 

Under  similar  circumstances  Malays  could  not  behave  as 
these  Papuans  did.  If  they  came  on  board  a  vessel  (after 
asking  pernnssion),  not  a  word  would  bo  at  first  spoken, 
except  a  few  compliments,  and  only  after  some  time,  and 
very  cautiously,  would  any  approach  be  made  to  busineaa. 
One  would  speak  at  a  time,  with  a  low  voice  and  great 
deliberation,  and  the  mode  of  making  a  bargain  would  bo 
by  quietly  refusing  all  your  offers,  or  even  going  away 
without  saying  another  word  about  the  matter,  unless  you 
advanced  your  price  to  what  they  were  willing  to  accept 
Our  crew,  many  of  whom  had  not  made  the  voyage  before, 
seemed  quite  scandalized  at  such  unprecedented  bad 
manners,  and  only  very  gradually  made  any  approach  to 
fraternization  with  the  black  fellows.  They  reminded  me 
of  a  party  of  demure  and  well-behaved  children  suddenly 
broken  in  upon  by  a  lot  of  wild  romping,  riotous  boys, 
whoso  conduct  seems  most  extraordinary  and  very  naugli^  I 
•  ■  These  moral  featui'es  are  more  striking  and  more  con- 
clusive of  absolute  diversity  than  even  the  physical 
contrast  presented  by  the  two  races,  though  that  is  suffi- 
ciently renmrkablo.  The  sooty  blackness  of  the  skin,  the 
mop-like  iicad  of  frizzly  hair,  and,  most  important  of  all, 
the  marked  form  of  countenance  of  quite  a  different  type 
from  that  of  the  Malay,  are  what  we  cannot  believe  to 
result  from  mere  climatal  or  other  modifying  influences  on 
one  and  tiie  same  race.  The  Malay  face  is  of  the  Mon- 
golian type,  broad  and  somewhat  flat.  The  brows  are 
depressed,  tlie  mouth  wide,  but  not  projecting,  and  the  nose 
small  and  well  formed  but  for  the  great  dilatation  of  the 
nostrils.  The  face  is  smooth,  and  rarely  develops  the  trace 
of  a  iHiard ;  the  hair  black,  coarse,  and  perfectly  straight 
The  Papuan,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a  face  which  we  may 
say  is  compressed  and  projecting.  The  brows  are  pro- 
tuberant and  overhanging,  the  mouth  large  and  prominent, 
while  the  nose  is  very  large,  the  apex  elongated  down- 
wards, the  ridge  thick,  and  the  nostrils  large.     It  is  an 
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obtrusive  and  remarkable  feature  in  the  countenance,  the 
very  reverse  of  what  obtains  in  the  Malay  face.  The 
twisted  beard  and  frizzly  hair  complete  this  remarkablo 
contrast  Here  then  I  had  reached  a  new  world,  inhabited 
by  a  strange  people.  Between  the  Malayan  tribes,  among 
whom  I  had  for  some  years  been  living,  and  the  Papuan 
races,  whose  country  I  had  now  entered,  we  may  fairly  say 
that  there  is  as  much  difference,  both  moral  and  physical, 
as  Detween  the  red  Indians  of  South  America  and  the 
negroes  of  Guinea  on  tho  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Jan,  Ist,  1867. — ^This  has  been  a  day  of  thorough  enjoy- 
ment I  have  wandered  in  the  forests  of  an  island  rarely 
seen  by  Europeans,  Before  daybreak  we  left  our  anchor- 
ago,  and  in  an  hour  reached  the  village  of  liar,  where  we 
were  to  stay  throe  or  four  davs.  Tho  range  of  liills  hero 
receded  so  as  to  form  a  small  bay,  and  they  were  broken 
up  into  peaks  and  hummocks  with  intervening  flats  and 
hollows.  A  broad  beach  of  the  whitest  sand  lined  the 
inner  part  of  the  bay,  backed  by  a  mass  of  cocoa-nut 
palms,  among  which  the  huts  were  concealed,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  dense  and  varied  growth  of  timber.  Canoes 
and  boats  of  various  sizes  wcra  drawn  up  on  tho  beach, 
and  one  or  two  idlers,  with  a  few  children  and  a  dog,  gazed 
at  our  prau  as  we  came  to  an  anchor. 

When  we  went  on  shore  the  first  thing  that  attracted  us 
was  a  larce  and  well-constructed  shed,  under  which  a  long 
boat  wad  being  built,  while  others  in  various  stages  of  com- 
pletion were  placed  at  intervals  along  the  beach.  Our 
captain,  who  wanted  two  of  niodemte  size  for  tho  trade 
among  the  islands  at  Aru,  immediately  began  bargaining 
for  them,  and  in  a  short  time  had  arranged  the  number 
of  brass  guns,  gongs,  sarongs,  handkerchiefs,  axes,  white 
plates,  tobacco,  and  arrack,  which  he  was  to  give  for  a  pair 
which  could  be  got  ready  in  four  doys.  We  then  went  to 
the  village,  which  consisted  only  of  three  or  four  huts, 
situated  immediately  above  the  beach  on  an  irregular 
rocky  piece  of  ground  overshadowed  with  cocoa-nuts, 
palms,  bananas,  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  houses  were 
very  rude,  black  and  half  "rotten,  raised  a  few  feet  on  posts 
with  low  sides  of  bamboo  or  planks,  and  high  thatched 
roofs.    They  had  small  doors  and  no  windows,  an  opening 
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ft  littfa  l^  in.  Ow  loon  van  df  atrips  of  bamboo, 
tliin,  dmajT)  rad  dMtie^  ud  m  mtk  that  my  Tuet 
wen  in  auf(ei  of  ^aogbig  ibxaaA  wk  every  step.  Native 
UoHft  ol  puidinii»JMTei  and  iUm  trf  palm  pith,  very 
DM^jr  flomlnioted,  mto  of  tba  Hua^  jara  and  cooking 
pott  of  Dtlira  poUKj,  and  a  far  Ea«q>ean  plales  uii3 
iMifaH,  van  tiw  m^  ftontton^  and, the  int«nor  wiu 
'' \  and  dismal  iu  tlio 

f  .All  and  BadecDO^  I  now  attempted  to 
atioa^  and  ve  wen  fiillowed  by  a  train 
of  boji  eagv  to  aaa  wbafc  m  v«m  going  to  do.  The  most 
trodden  pwi  ftom  the  beaeh  led  h  iwo  a  ebady  bollow, 
wheie  toe  tieoa  ware  of  famMnaa  bdght  and  tlie  uiider> 
aravtb  acanly.'  Aral  the  aommits  ot  tbcse  ti'ees  came  at 
utemb  a  oeep'  booming  aoondt  whiidL  at  first  puzzled 
na,  Imt  which  we  aoon  fMud  to  ^ooeed  from  some  lui-^ju 
pifleom  Uy  hoyi  abot  at  Uiem,  and  after  one  or  two 
nuaaea,  bm^gjit  me  dowa  It  waa  a  magDiliceiit  bird 
twenty  incbea  lon^  vt  a  tdnish  white  colour,  with  the 
'  back  winga  and  tail  intenaa  ™««^lli»  neeii,  with  golden, 
bhia,  and  violet  teflexionar  the  feet  oonf  red,  and  the  eyt^s 
golden  yellow.  It  is  a  rare  species,  which  1  have  named 
Carpophcga  conciuna,  and  ia  foimd  only  in  a  few  snnall 
islands,  where,  however,  it  abounds.  It  is  the  same  speciee 
which  in  the  island  of  Banda  ia  called  the  nutmeg-pigeon, 
from  its  habit  of  devouring  the  fruits,  the  seed  or  nutm^ 
being  thrown  up  entire  and  uninjured  Though  these 
pigeons  have  a  narrow  beak,  yet  their  jaws  and  throat  aie 
so  extensible  that  they  can  swallow  fruits  of  very  large 
aize.  I  had  before  shot  a  species  much  smaller  than  this 
one,  which  had  a  number  of  hard  globular  palm-fruits  in 
its  crop,  each  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter. 

A  little  further  the  patlt  divided  into  two,  one  leading 
along  the  beach,  and  across  mangrove  and  sago  swamps, 
the  other  rising  to  cultivated  grounds.  We  therefore 
returned,  and  taking  a  tresh  departure  from  the  village, 
endeavoured  to  ascend  the  hills  and  penetrate  into  the 
interior.  The  path,  however,  was  a  most  tiying  one. 
"Where  there  was  earth,  it  was  •  depoait  of  reddisn  clay 
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overlying  the  rock,  and  was  worn  so  smooth  by  the  attrition 
of  naked  feet  that  my  shoes  could  obtain  no  hold  on  the 
sloping  surface.  A  little  farther  we  came  to  the  bare  rock, 
and  this  was  worse,  for  it  was  so  rugged  and  broken,  and 
80  honeycombed  and  weatherworn  into  sharp  points  and 
angles,  that  my  boys,  who  had  gone  barefooted  all  their 
lives,  could  not  stand  it.  Their  feet  began  to  bleed,  and  I 
saw  that  if  I  did  not  want  them  completely  lamed  it  would 
be  wise  to  turn  back.  My  own  shoes,  which  were  rather 
thin,  were  but  a  poor  protection,  and  would  soon  have  been 
cut  to  pieces;  yet  our  little  naked  guides  tripped  along 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  unconcern,  and  seemed  much 
astonished  at  our  effeminacy  in  not  being  able  to  take 
a  walk  which  to  them  was  a  perfectly  agreeable  one. 
During  the  rest  of  our  stay  in  the  island  we  were  obliged 
to  confine  ourselves  to  the  vicinity  of  the  shore  and  the 
cultivated  grounds,  and  those  more  level  portions  of  the 
forest  where  a  little  soil  had  accumulated  and  the  rock 
had  been  less  exposed*  to  atmospheric  action. 

The  island  of  K^  (pronounced  exactly  as  the  letter  K, 
but  erroneously  spelt  in  our  maps  Key  or  Ki)  is  long  and 
narrow,  running  m  a  north  and  south  direction,  and  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  rock  and  mountain.  It  is  every- 
where covered  with  luxuriant  forests,  and  in  its  bays  and 
inlets  the  sand  is  of  dazzlii^  whiteness,  resulting  from  the 
decomposition  of  the  coralline  limestone  of  which  it  is 
entirely  composed.  In  all  the  little  swampy  inlets  and 
valleys  sago  trees  abound,  and  these  supply  the  main  sub- 
sistence of  the  natives,  who  grow  no  rice,  and  have  scarcely 
any  other  cultivated  products  but  cocoa-nuts,  plantains, 
and  yama  From  the  cocoa-nuts,  which  surround  every 
hut,  and  which  thrive  exceedingly  on  the  porous  limestone 
soil  and  under  the  influence  of  salt  breezes,  oil  is  made 
which  is  sold  at  a  good  price  to  the  Am  traders,  who  all 
touch  here  to  lay  in  their  stock  of  this  article,  as  well  as 
to  purchase  boats  and  native  crockery.  Wooden  bowls, 
pans,  and  trays  are  also  largely  made  here,  hewn  out  of 
solid  blocks  of  wood  with  knife  and  adze ;  and  these  are 
carried  to  all  parts  of  the  Moluccas.  But  the  art  in  which 
the  natives  of  K^  pre-eminently  excel  is  that  of  boat- 
building.   Their  forests  supply  abundance  of  fine  timber, 
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e  Kt  this  muy  otlier  islanda,  uiid 
I  remote  savages  liave 


eautie,  but  lUns  atMok  end,  vhen  they  terminaio  in 
high-pointad  bMUU  mem  or  urn  tttmA.  and  ornametited 
wnhtploma  of  tetban.  nimran  not  hollowed  uut  of 
«  tne^  Dut  an  i«giillibr  boDt  (tf  jdMlu  running  from  end 
to  end,  and  m  teeanmy  fitted  that  it  ia  often  ditVicult  to 
find  a  pkoe  vfaare  a  kimb-blade  can  be  inserted  betwebit 
the  imnta  The  laiser  onea  an  ttam  20  to  3D  tona 
burthen,  and  aie  f"**™  leady  for  aea  witliout  a  uail  or 


e  of  inm  being  naad,  and  wUh  no  other  toob  thun 
Kxa,  adie,  and  aagei:  (DtMe  veaeela  are  handsome  to  look 
atv  good  aaiUn,  and  admirable  aea-boata,  and  will  maks 
kuig  Ttmigea  with  pwfleet  aafe^,  tiaYersiug  the  whole 
.Arooipelago  tnom  Nev  Quinea  to  Sinmijxire  in  seaa  which, 
aa  ereijr  one  vbo  hai  laikd  much  in  uem  can  testify,  are 
not  ao  amooth  aodtempait  ft«a  aa  wotd-paintin{f  travollora 
love  to  laprtiant  tbem. 

The  ilcmata  of  lU  prodnoe  magnificont  timber,  tall. 
atia^ht,  and  dniable^  ol  vasiona  qouitiea,  some  of  wliicli 
are  laid  to  be  anparior  to  t)ie  beet  Indian  tenk.  To  niakn 
eaoh  pair  of  planka  lued  in  the  construction  of  the  larger 
hoata  an  entire  tree  is  consumed,  It  is  felled,  often  niilea 
away  from  the  slioro,  cut  acroaa  to  the  proper  loiiyth,  oni) 
then  hewn  longitudinally  into  two  equal  porbionaL  1£hoIi 
of  these  forms  a  plauk  by  cutting  down  with  the  axe  to  • 
uniform  thickness  of  three  or  four  inches,  leaving  at  first  a 
solid  block  at  each  end  to  prevent  splittinc.  Along  the 
centre  of  each  plank  a  series  of  projecting  pieces  are  left, 
standing  up  three  or  four  inches,  about  the  same  width,  and 
a  foot  long;  these  are  of  great  importance  in  the  construo' 
tioD  of  the  vessel.  When  a  sufticient  number  of  planks 
have  been  made,  they  are  laboriously  dragged  through  the 
forest  by  tliree  or  four  men  each  to  the  beach,  where  the 
boat  is  to  be  built.  A  foundation  piece,  broad  in  the 
middle  and  rising  considerably  at  each  end,  is  first  laid  on 
blocks  and  properly  shored  up.  The  edges  of  this  are 
worked  true  and  smooth  with  the  adze,  and  a  plank,  pro- 
perly curved  and  tapering  at  each  end,  is  held  firmly  up 
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against  it,  while  a  line  is  struck  along  it  which  allows  it 
to  be  cut  so  as  to  fit  exactly.  A  series  of  auger  holes, 
about  as  large  as  one's  finger,  ate  then  bored  along  the 
opposite  edges,  and  pins  of  very  hard  wood  are  fitted  to 
these,  so  that  the  two  planks  are  held  firmly,  and  can  be 
driven  into  the  closest  contact ;  and  diflScult  as  this  seems 
to  do  without  any  other  aid  than  rude  practical  skill  in 
forming  each  edge  to  the  true  cx)rre8ponding  curves,  and  in 
boring  the  holes  so  as  exactly  to  match  both  in  position 
and  direction,  yet  so  well  is  it  done  that  the  best  European 
shipwright  cannot  produce  sounder  or  closer-fitting  joints. 
The  boat  is  built  up  in  this  way  by  fitting  plank  to 
plank  till  the  proper  height  and  width  are  obtained. 
We  have  now  a  skin  held  together  entirely  by  the  hard- 
wood pins  connecting  the  edges  of  the  planks,  very  strong 
and  elastic,  but  having  nothing  but  the  adhesion  of  these 
pins  to  prevent  the  planks  gaping.  In  the  smaller  boats 
seats,  in  the  larger  ones  cross-beams,  are  now  fixed.  They 
are  sprung  into  slight  notches  cut  to  receive  them,  and  are 
further  secured  to  the  projecting  pieces  of  the  plank  below 
by  a  strong  lashing  or  rattan.  Ilibs  are  now  formed  of 
single  pieces  of  tough  wood  chosen  and  trimmed  so  as 
exactly  to  fit  on  to  the  projections  from  each  plank,  being 
slightly  notched  to  receive  them,  and  securely  bound  to 
them  by  rattans  passed  through  a  hole  in  each  projecting 
piece  close  to  the  surface  of  the  plank.  The  ends  are 
closed  against  the  vertical  prow  and  stern  posts,  and 
further  secured  with  pegs  and  rattans,  and  then  the  boat 
is  complete;  and  when  fitted  with  rudders,  masts,  and 
thatched  covering,  is  ready  to  do  battle  with  the  waves. 
A  careful  consideration  of  the  principle  of  this  mode  of 
construction,  and  allowing  for  the  strength  and  binding 
qualities  of  rattan  (which  resembles  in  these  respects  wire 
i-atlier  than  cordage),  makes  me  believe  that  a  vessel  care- 
fully built  in  this  manner  is  actually  stronger  and  safer 
than  one  fastened  in  the  ordinary  way  with  nails. 

During  our  stay  here  we  were  all  very  busy.  Our 
captain  was  daily  superintending  the  completion  of  his 
two  small  praus.  All  day  long  native  boats  were  coming 
with  fish,  cocoa-nuts,  parrots  and  lories,  earthen  j)ans, 
sirip  leaf,  wooden  bowls,  and  trays,  &c.  &c.,  which  every 
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one  of  the  fifty  iiihabitaats  of  our  prau  seemed  to  be 
buying  on  his  own  account,  till  all  available  and  most 
unavailable  space  of  our  vessel  was  occupied  with  these 
miscellaneous  articles:  for  every  man  on  board  a  prau 
considers  himself  at  liberty  to  trade,  and  to  carry  with 
him  whatever  he  can  a£ford  to  buy. 

Money  is  unknown  and  valueless  here — ^knives,  cloth, 
and  arrack  forming  the  only  medium  of  exchange,  witli 
tobacco  for  small  coin.  Every  transaction  is  the  subject  of 
a  special  bargain,  and  the  cause  of  much  talking.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  offer  very  little,  as  the  natives  are 
never  satisfied  till  you  add  a  little  more.  They  are  then 
far  better  pleased  than  if  you  had  given  them  twice  the 
amount  at  first  and  refused  to  increase  it. 

I,  too,  was  doing  a  little  business,  having  persuaded 
some  of  the  natives  to  collect  insects  for  me;  and  when 
they  locally  found  that  I  gave  them  most  fragrant  tobacco 
for  worthless  black  and  green  beetles,  I  soon  had  scores  of 
visitoi-B,  men,  women,  and  children,  bringing  bamboos  full 
of  creeping  things,  which,  alos  I  too  frequently  had  eaten 
each  other  into  fragments  during  the  tedium  of  a  da^'s 
confinement  Of  one  gitmd  new  beetle,  glittering  with 
ruby  and  emerald  tints,  I  got  a  large  quantity,  having  first 
detected  one  of  its  wing-cases  ornamenting  the  outside  of 
a  native's  tobacco  pouch.  It  was  quite  a  new  species,  and 
liad  not  been  found  elsewhere  than  on  this  little  island. 
It  is  one  of  the  liuprestidoe,  and  has  been  named  Cyplio- 
gastra  calepyga. 

Each  morning  after  an  early  breakfast  I  wandered  by 
myself  into  the  forest,  where  1  found  delightful  occupation 
in  capturing  the  largo  and  handsome  butterflies,  which 
were  tolerably  abundant,  and  most  of  them  new  to  me  ; 
for  I  was  now  upon  the  confines  of  the  Moluccas  and  New 
Guinea, — a  region  the  productions  of  which  were  then 
among  the  most  precious  and  rare  in  the  cabinets  of 
Europe.  Here  my  eyes  were  feasted  for  the  fii*st  time  with 
splendid  scarlet  lories  on  the  wing,  as  well  as  by  the  sight 
of  that  most  imperial  butterfly,  the  "Prianius"  of  col- 
lectors, or  a  closely  allied  species,  but  flying  so  high  that  I 
did  not  succeed  in  capturing  a  specimen.  One  of  them 
was  brought  me  in  a  bamboo,  boxed  up  with  a  lot  of 
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beetles,  and  of  course  torn  to  pieces.  The  principal  draw- 
back of  the  place  for  a  collector  is  the  want  of  good  paths, 
and  the  dreadfully  rugged  character  of  the  surface,  re- 
quiring the  attention  to  be  so  continually  directed  to 
securing  a  footing,  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  to  capture 
active  winged  things,  who  pass  out  of  reach  while  one  is 
glancing  to  see  that  the  next  step  may  not  plunge  one  into 
a  chasm  or  over  a  precipice.  Another  inconvenience  is 
that  there  are  no  running  streams,  the  rock  being  of  so 
porous  a  nature  that  the  surface-water  everywhere  pene- 
trates its  fissujres ;  at  least  such  is  the  character  of  the 
neighbourhood  we  visited,  the  only  water  being  small 
spnngs  trickling  out  close  to  the  sea-beach. 

In  the  forests  of  ISA,  arboreal  Liliacess  and  Pandanacese 
abound,  and  give  a  character  to  the  vegetation  in  the  moro 
exposed  rocky  places.  Flowers  were  scarce,  and  there 
were  not  many  orchids,  but  I  noticed  the  fine  white 
butterfly-orcliis,  Fhalesnopsis  grandiflora,  or  a  species 
closely  allied  to  ii  The  freiumess  and  vigour  of  the 
vegetation  was  very  pleasing,  and  on  such  an  arid  rocky 
surface  was  a  sure  indication  of  a  perpetually  humid 
climate.  Tall  clean  trunks,  many  of  them  buttressed,  and 
immense  trees  of  the  fig  family,  with  atrial  roots  stretching 
out  and  interlacing  and  matted  together  for  fifty  or  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  groimd,  were  the  characteristic 
features ;  and  there  was  an  absence  of  thorny  shrubs  and 
prickly  rattans,  which  would  have  made  these  wilds  very 
pleasant  to  roam  in,  had  it  not  been  for  the  sharp  honey- 
combed rocks  already  alluded  to.  In  damp  places  a  fine 
undergrowth  of  broad-leaved  herbaceous  plants  was  found, 
about  which  swarmed  little  green  lizards,  with  tails  of  the 
most  "  heavenly  blue,"  twisting  in  and  out  among  the 
stalks  and  foliage  so  actively  that  I  often  caught  glimpses 
of  their  tails  only,  when  they  startled  me  by  their  rascm- 
blance  to  small  snakes.  Almost  the  only  sounds  in  these 
primseval  woods  proceeded  from  two  birds,  the  red  lories, 
who  utter  shrill  screams  like  most  of  the  parrot  tribe,  and 
the  largo  green  nutmeg-pigeon,  whose  voice  is  either  a 
loud  and  deep  boom,  like  two  notes  struck  upon  a  very 
large  gong,  or  sometimes  a  harsh  toad-liko  croak,  altogether 
peculiar  and  remarkable.    Only  two  quadrupeds  are  said 
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by  the  natives  to  inhabit  the  lalani] — a  wilil  ]iiir  and  a 
Ouaoos,  or  Eastern  opoBsoni,  of  neither  of  which  could 
.  I  obtain  gpeoimoDS. 

The  insects  were  mofe  abundant,  and  very  interesting. 
Of  batterflies  I  oaoght  thirty-five  species,  luost  of  them 
new  to  me,  and  many  qnite  unkno^vn  in  European  collcc- 
Uaaa,  Among  them  was  the  fine  yi^Uow  and  black  Papilio 
nuclienor,  of  wliich  but  few  Bpeoimeiis  had  bcou  proviimtily 
captured,  and  aeverol  other  tiandsoine  buttorllica  of  ki'go 
sise,  as  well  as  some  bcautifnl  little  "  blues,"  nnd  soma 
brilliuit  day-%ing  moths.  The  beetle  tribe  were  leas 
abundant,  yet  I  obtained  some  very  fine  and  rare  species. 
On  the  leaves  of  a  slender  shiub  in  an  old  clearing  I  funnd 
several  fine  blue  and  black  beetles  nf  the  genus  Kupiiolus, 
which  almost  rival  in  beauty  the  diamond  beeties  of  Sotith 
America.  Some  cocoa-nut  palms  in  blossom  on  the  beach 
were  ftequented  by  a  fine  green  fl.>ial  beetle  (Lomaptera 
papua),  which,  when  the  flowers  were  shaken,  flew  oil'  like 
a  amall  awaim  of  bees.  I  got  one  of  our  crew  to  cliinb  up 
the  tree,  and  he  bronght  ma  a  good  number  in  bis  linml ; 
and  seeing  they  were  valuable,  I  sent  him  up  again  with 
my  net  to  shake  the  flowers  into,  and  thus  secured  n  lai};o 
quantity.  My  best  capture,  however,  was  tlio  superb 
insect  of  the  Buprestis  family,  already  mentioned  as 
having  been  obtained  fioni  the  natives,  who  told  me  they 
found  it  in  rotten  trees  in  tlia  mountains. 

In  the  forest  itself  the  only  common  and  conspicnous 
coleoptera  wcro  two  tiger  beetles.  One,  Theratea  labiata, 
was  much  larger  than  our  green  tiger  beetle,  of  a  purple 
black  colour,  with  green  metallic  glosses,  and  the  broud 
upper  lip  of  a  bright  yellow.  It  was  always  found  upon 
foliugo,  generally  of  brond-lcaved  bei'baccous  plants,  and  in 
damp  and  gloomy  situations,  taking  frequent  short  flights 
from  leaf  to  leaf,  and  preserving  an  alert  attitude,  as  if 
always  looking  out  for  its  prey.  Its  vicinity  conld  be  im- 
mediately ascertained,  oUcn  before  it  was  seen,  by  a  vet^ 
pleasant  odour,  like  otto  of  roses,  which  it  seems  to  emit 
continually,  and  which  may  probably  be  attractive  to  the 
amall  insects  on  which  it  feeds.  The  other,  Tricoudyla 
aptera,  is  one  of  the  most  curious  forms  in  the  family  of 
the  CicindelidfB,  and  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
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Malay  islands.  lu  shape  it  resembles  a  very  lai'ge  ant, 
more  than  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  purple  black  colour. 
Like  an  ant  also  it  is  wingless,  and  is  geneitilly  found 
ascending  trees,  passing  around  the  trunks  in  a  spiral 
direction  when  approached,  to  avoid  capture,  so  that  it 
requires  a  sudden  run  and  active  fingers  to  secure  a 
specimen.  This  species  emits  the  usual  fetid  odour  of  the 
ground  beetles.  My  collections  during  our  four  days'  stay 
at  K6  wei-e  as  follow: — Birds,  13  species;  insects,  194 
species  ;  and  3  kinds  of  land-shells. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  people  inhabiting  these  islands 
— the  indigenes,  who  have  the  Papuan  chai-acters  strongly 
marked,  and  who  are  pagans ;  and  a  mixed  race,  who  are 
nominally  Mahometans,  and  wear  cotton  clothing,  while 
the  former  use  only  a  waist  cloth  of  cotton  or  Ixu'k.  These 
Mahometans  are  said  to  have  been  driven  out  of  Jlanda  by 
the  early  European  settlers.  They  were  probably  a  brown 
race,  more  allied  to  the  Malays,  and  their  mixed  descend- 
ants here  exhibit  great  variations  of  colour,  hair,  and 
features,  graduating  between  the  Malay  and  Papuan  types. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  influence  of  the  early 
Portuguese  trade  with  those  countries  in  the  words  of 
their  language,  which  still  remain  in  use  even  among  those 
remote  and  savage  islanders.  "  Lenfo  '*  for  handkerchief, 
and  "faca"  for  knife,  are  here  used  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
proper  Malay  terma  The  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  were 
truly  wonderful  conquerors  and  colonizers.  They  effected 
more  rapid  changes  in  the  countries  they  conquered  than 
any  other  nations  of  modem  times^  resembling  the  Ilomans 
in  their  power  of  impressing  their  own  language,  religion, 
and  manners  on  rude  and  Imrbarous.  tribes. 

The  striking  contrast  of  character  between  these  people 
and  the  Malays  is  exemplified  in  many  little  traits.  One 
day  when  I  was  rambling  in  the  forest,  an  old  man  stopped 
to  look  at  me  catching  an  insect  He  stood  very  quiet 
till  I  had  pinned  and  put  it  away  in  my  collecting  box, 
when  he  could  contain  himself  no  longer,  but  bent  almost 
double,  and  enjoyed  a  hearty  roar  of  laughter.  Every 
one  will  recognise  this  as  a  true  negro  trait.  A  Malay 
would' liavo  staro<l,  and  askc<l  with  a  tone  of  l>ewildcnncnt 
what  I  was  doing,  for  it  is  but  little  in  his  nature  to  laugli, 
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nevor  heartily,  and  atUI  I088  at  or  in  Uto  prcacncu  of  a 
stranger,  to  wbom,  however,  his  dia<3aiuful  ^rimiciis  or 
vhUpered  lenurkB  are  less  agreeuhlG  tliaii  tijo  moat 
boisteroas  open  ei^resaion  of  iDetriiitenL  The  woiii(;ii 
here  were  not  -so  mnch  frightened  at  etrangors,  or  imuie 
to  keep  themBelvefl  so  much  secluded  as  among  the 
Malay  races;  the  children  were  tiioi'e  merry  uiid  had 
the  "nigger  'grin,"  while  the  noi^  confu^ioQ  oi  turijjUL's 
among  the  m^  and  their  excitement  on  very  ovdiimiy 
ocoauana,  &m  altogethet  removed  tram  the  geneial  taci- 
turnity and  reserve  of  Uie  Malay, 

The  language  of  Mm  K^  peojue  consiBta  of  words  of  one, 
two,  sr  three  syllables  in  about  equal  proportions,  and  hna 
many  aspirated  and  a  few  guttural  Bounds.  'Die  dirTerent 
villages  nave  slight  differences  of  dialect,  hut  th&y  are 
mutually  intelligible,  and,  except  in  words  that  have 
evidently  been  introduced  during  a  long-continued  coni- 
merdol  intercourse,  seem  to  have  so  afKaity  whatever  with 
the  Malay  languages. 

Jan.  6(A. — ^Ihe  small  boats  being  finished,  we  sailed 
for  Ara  at  4  P.H.,  and  as  we  left  the  ahens  of  E4  had  * 
fine  view  of  ita  rugged  andmountauuma  cbarRoter;  nnget 
of  hilla,  three -or  four  tbonaand  feet  high,  stretching  south- 
wards as  far  as  the  >eye  could  reach,  everywhere  covered 
with  a  lofty,  -denao,  and  unbroken  forest  Wo  had  very 
light  winds,  and  it  therefore  tijok  na  tliirty  hours  to  make 
tlie  passage  of  sixty  miles  to  the  low,  or  flat,  but  equally 
forest-covered  Aru  Islands,  where  we  anchored  in  the 
hai'bour  of  Dobbo  at  nine  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day. 

My  first  voyage  in  a  pi-au  being  thus  satisfactorily 
temiinatod,  I  must,  before  taking  leave  of  it  for  some 
montlis,  bear  teslimony  to  the  merits  of  the  queer  old- 
world  vessel.  Setting  aside  all  ideas  of  danger,  which  is 
probably,  after  all,  not  more  than  in  any  other  craft,  I 
must  declare  that  I  have  never,  either  before  or  since, 
made  a  twenty  days'  voyage  so  pleasantly,  or  perhaps, 
more  coiTcctly  speaking,  with  so  little  discomfort.  Hiis  1 
attribute  chiefly  to  having  my  small  cabin  on  deck,  and 
entirely  to  myself,  to  having  my  own  servants  to  wait 
upon  me,  and  to  the  absence  of  all  those  marine-store 
smells  of  point,  pitch,  tallow,  and  new  cordage,  which  an 
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to  me  insupportable.  Something  is  also  to  be  put  down 
to  freedom  from  all  restraint  of  dress,  hours  of  meals,  &c., 
and  to  the  civility  and  obliging  disposition  of  the  captain. 
I  had  agreed  to  have  my  meals  with  him,  but  whenever  I 
wished  it  I  had  them  in  my  own  berth,  and  at  what 
hours  I  felt  inclined.  The  crew  were  all  civil  and  good- 
tempered,  and  with  very  little  discipline  everything  went 
on  smootlily,  and  the  vessel  was  kept  very  clean  and  in 
pretty  good  order,  so  that  on  the  whole  I  was  much 
delighted  with  the  trip,  and  was  inclined  to  rate  the 
luxuries  of  the  semi-barbarous  prau  as  surpassing  those  of 
the  most  magnificent  screw-steamer,  that  highest  result 
of  our  civilization. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

HE  ARU  ISLANDS. — RESIDENCE  IN   DOBBO. 
(JANUARY  TO  MAROR  1857.) 

ON  the  8th  of  January,  1857, 1  landed  at  Dobbo,  the 
trading  settlement  of  the  Bugis  and  Chinese,  who 
annually  visit  the  Aru  Islands.  It  is  situated  on  the 
small  island  of  Wamma,  upon  a  spit  of  sand  which 
projects  out  to  the  north,  and  is  just  wide  enough  to 
contain  tliree  rows  of  houses.  Though  at  first  sight  a 
most  strange  and  desolate-looking  place  to  build  a  village 
on,  it  has  many  advantages.  There  is  a  clear  entrance 
from  the  west  among  the  coral  reefs  that  border  the  land, 
and  there  is  good  anchoitige  for  vessels,  on  one  side  of  the 
village  or  the  other,  in  both  the  east  and  west  monsoons. 
Being  fully  exposed  to  the  sea-breezes  in  three  directions 
it  is  liealthy,  and  the  soft  sandy  beach  offers  great  facilities 
for  hauling  up  the  praus,  in  order  to  secure  them  from 
seatworms  and  prepare  them  for  the  homeward  voyage. 
At  its  southern  extremity  the  sand-bank  merges  in  the 
beach  of  the  island,  and  is  backed  by  a  luxuriant  growth 
of  lofty  forest  The  houses  are  of  various  sizes,  but  aro 
all  built  aCl€r  one  pattern,  being  merely  large  thatched 
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ahedfi,  a  Binall  portioa  of  wliich,  noxt  (lie  cnlrancc,  is  user) 
as  a  dwolling,  while  the  reet  is  parted  oil',  atid  oflcr> 
diyided  by  one  or  two  floon,  in  order  better  to  stow  nwny 
merchandise  and  native  piodace. 

Aa  we  had  arrived  early  in  the  Boason,  most  of  tliu 
liouaea  were  empty,  and  the  place  looked  desolate  in  the 
extreme — the  whole  of  the  luhabitauta  wlio  i-ucoivod  u» 
oil  our  landing  amounting  to  about  )iaU'-&-duzen  llugia  ami 
Chinese.  Our  captain,  Herr  Warzbr:rgen,  had  jnoiiiisud 
to  obtain  a  house  for  me,  but  unforeiieun  ditlicuUies  pce- 
sented  themselves.  One  which  was  to  let  had  no  roof, 
and  the  owner,  who  was  building  it  on  epeculiitinn,  uould 
not  promise  to  finish  it  in  less  than  a  moDlli.  Another, 
of  which  the  owner  was  dead,  and  which  I  rnight  t)iun>- 
fore  take  undisputed  possession  of  ns  the  first  comer, 
wanted  considerable  repairs,  and  no  one  could  bo  found 
to  do  the  work,  although  about  foui  times  ita  value  wiut 
ofTered.  Tho  captain,  tlicrefore,  recommended  mo  to  (iikii 
pofiBession  of  a  pretty  rnxxl  house  near  lua  own,  whuao 
owner  waa  not  expect^  for  some  weeks ;  and  as  I  wus 
anxious  to  be  on  shore,  I  immediately  liad  it  oloarod  out, 
and  by  evening  had  all  my  things  boused,  and  wok 
regularly  inatalled  as  an  inhabitant  of  Dobba  I  had 
brought  with  me  a  cane  chair,  and  a  few  light  boards, 
whioh  were  soon  rigged  up  into  a  table  and  shelves.  A 
bi'oad  bamboo  bench  served  es  sofa  and  bedstead,  my 
Iwxes  were  conveniently  arranged,  my  mats  spread  on  tb« 
floor,  a  window  cut  in  the  palni-leaf  wall  to  light  my 
table,  and  tliough  the  place  was  as  miserable  and  gloomy 
a  shed  as  could  be  imagined,  I  felt  as  contented  as  if  1 
had  obtained  a  well-furntsbed  mansion,  and  looked  forward 
to  a  month's  residence  in  it  with  unmixed  satittfacUon. 

I'lie  next  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast,  I  set  off  to 
explore  the  virgin  forests  of  Aru,  anxious  to  set  my  mind 
at  rest  as  to  the  treasures  they  were  likely  to  yield,  and 
the  probable  success  of  my  long-meditated  expedition.  A 
little  native  imp  was  our  guide,  seduced  by  the  gift  of  a 
lierman  knife,  value  three-halfpence,  and  my  Macassar 
boy  lladcroon  brought  his  chopper  to  clear  the  path  if 
necessary. 

Wo  hud  to  walk  about  half  a  mil«  aloog  the  beach,  th« 
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ground  behind  the  village  being  mostly  swampy,  and  then 
turned  into  the  forest  along  a  path  which  leads  to  the 
native  village  of  Wamma,  about  three  miles  off  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island  ihe  path  was  a  narrow  one,  and 
very  little  used,  often  swampy  and  obstructed  by  fallen 
trees,  so  that  after  about  a  mile  we  lost  it  altogether,  our 
guide  having  turned  back,  and  we  were  obliged  to  follow 
his  example.  In  the  meantime,  however,  I  had  not  been 
idle,  and  my  day's  captures  determined  the  success  of  my 
journey  in  an  entomological  point  of  view.  I  had  takoa 
about  thirty  species  of  butterflies,  more  than  I  had  ever 
captured  in  a  day  since  leaving  the  prolific  banks  of  the 
Amazon,  and  among  them  were  many  most  rare  and 
beautiful  insects,  hitherto  only  known  by  a  few  specimens 
from  New  Guinea.  The  largo  and  handsome  spectre* 
butterfly,  Hestia  durvillei;  the  pale-winced  peacock 
butterfly,  Drusilla  catops ;  and  the  most  brilliant  and 
wonderful  of  the  clear-winged  moths,  Cocytia  d'Urvillei, 
were  especially  interesting,  as  well  as  several  little 
"blues,"  equalling  in  brilliancy  and  beauty  anything  the 
butterfly  world  can  produce.  In  the  other  groups  of 
insects  I  was  not  so  successful,  but  this  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at  in  a  mere  exploring  ramble,  when  only  what 
is  most  conspicuous  and  novel  attracts  the  attention. 
Several  pretty  beetles,  a  superb  "  bug,"  and  a  few  nice 
land-shells  were  obtained,  and  I  returned  in  the  afternoon 
well  satisfied  with  my  first  trial  of  the  promised  land. 

The  next  two  days  were  so  wet  and  windy  that  there 
was  no  going  out ;  but  on  the  succeeding  one  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  and  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  capture  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  insects  the  world  contains,  the  great  bird- 
winged  butterfly,  Omithoptera  poseidon.  I  trembled  with 
excitement  as  I  saw  it  coming  majestically  towards  me, 
and  could  hardly  believe  I  had  really  succeeded  in  my 
stroke  till  I  had  taken  it  out  of  the  net  and  was  gazing, 
lost  in  admiration,  at  the  velvet  black  and  brilliant  green 
of  its  wings,  seven  inches  across,  its  golden  body,  and 
crimson  breast.  It  is  true  I  had  seen  similar  insects  in 
cabinets  at  home,  but  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  capture 
such  oneself — to  feel  it  struggling  between  one's  fingers, 
and  to  gaze  upon  its  fresh  and  living  beauty,  a  bright  gem 
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abining  out  amid  the  aileut  gtoom  of  a  durk  niid  tangled 

forest    Tlie  viUoga  of  Dobbo  held  that  uvenint,'  uX  leaat 
one  contented  inaa  .  .  ' 

Jan.  26AL — Bftving  now  been  here  a  fortnight,  I 
began  to  naderetand  a  little  of  the  pince  and  its  j<ccu- 
liiuntiea.  Pisos  oontinually  arrived,  enil  t}iu  inercliaDt 
nopuIaUon  inoraaaed  almoat  dail^.  Bvuiy  two  ux  tliruu 
oayi  a  freah  boiue  waa  opened,  and  the  iitiooaHuiy  rui'iiii-H 
made.  lu  eveiy  direction  mea  were  bringing  in  )Kiii-8, 
bamboos,  rattans,  and  the  leaves  of  the  nipa  ]>alni  to 
constmct  or  repair  the  walls,  thatch,  doora,  and  shuttera  of 
their  houses,  wliich  they  do  with  gnat  celerity.  Sume  of 
the  arrivals  were  Macassar  men  oc  Bngit),  but  more  from 
the  Hmall  island  of  Qoram,  at  the  east  end  ol'  Cenuii, 
whose  inhabitants  are  the  petty  traders  of  tim  far  Kitst. 
Theia  the  natives  of  Am  come  in  &om  tlie  otiier  side  of 
the  islands  (called  here  "  blaliang  tana,"  or  "  buck  of  tlm 
country")  with  the  produce  they  have  collected  duriiig 
the  preceding  six  months,  and  which  they  now  suit  to  the 
traden,  to  some  of  whom  they  are  most  likely  in  debt. 
Almost  all,  or  I  may  safely  say  all,  the  new  arrivals  pay 
me  a  visit,  to  see  wiui  their  own  tiym  the  unheaid-of  phe- 
nomenon of  a  person  come  to-  stay  at  Dobbo  who  does  not 
trade  1  They  nave  their  own  ideas  of  the  uses  that  may 
possibly  be  made  of  8tuf!'ed  birds,  beetles,  and  shells  which 
are  not  the  right  sheila— that  is,  "  inotlier-of-pearl."  They 
every  day  bring  me  dead  and  broken  sheila,  such  as  I  can 
pick  up  by  hundreds  on  the  beach,  and  seem  quite  puzzled 
and  distressed  when  I  decline  them.  If,  however,  tliere 
are  any  snail  sliells  among  a  lot,  I  take  them,  and  oak  for 
more — a  principlo  of  selection  bo  utterly  unintelligible  to 
them,  tliiit  they  give  it  up  in  despair,  or  solve  the  pioblem 
by  imputing  hidden  medical  vii'tue  to  thoae  which  they 
see  me  preserve  so  carefully. 

These  traders  are  all  of  the  Malay  race,  or  h  mixture  of 
which  Malay  is  the  chief  ingredient,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  Chinese.  The  natives  of  Am,  on  the  other  baud, 
are  Papuans,  with  black  or  aooty  brown  skins,  woolly 
or  frizzly  hair,  thick-ridged  prominent  noses,  and  rather 
slender  limbs.  Most  of  them  wear  nothing  but  a  waist- 
cloth,  and  a  few  of  them  may  be  seen  all  day  long  wan- 
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dering  about  the  half-deserted  streets  of  Dobbo  ofifering 
their  little  bit  of  merchaudise  for  sale. 

Living  in  a  trader's  house  everything  is  brought  to  me  as 
well  as  to  the  rest, — bundles  of  smoked  tripang,  or  "  bfiche 
do  mcr/'  looking  like  saus{4;[es  which  have  been  rolled  in 
mud  and  then  thrown  up  the  chimney  ;  dried  sharks'  fins, 
mother-of-pearl  shells,  as  well  as  Birds  of  Paradise,  which, 
however,  are  so  dirty  and  so  badly  preserved  that  I  have  as 
yet  found  no  specimens  worth  purchasing.    When  I  hardly 
look  at  tiie  articles,  and  make  no  odcr  for  them,  they  seem 
incredulous,  and,  a»  if  fearing  they  have  misunderstood 
me,  again  offer  them>  and  declare  what  they  want  in  return 
— knivesj  or  tobacco,  or  sago,  or  handkerchiefs.     I  then 
have  to  endeavour  to  explain,  through  any  interpreter  who 
may  be  at  hand>  that  neither  tripang  nor  pearl  oyster  shells 
have  any  charms  for  mo,  and  that  1  even  decline  to  S))ecu- 
late  in  tortoiseshell,  but  that  anything  eatable  I  will  buy — 
fish,  or  turtle,  or  vegetables  of  any  sort.    Almost  tlie  only 
food,  however,  that  wo  can  obtain  with  any  regularity,  are 
fish  and  cockles  of  very  good  quality,  and  to  supply  our 
daily  wants  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  be  always  pro- 
vided with  four  articles — tobacco,  knives,  sago-cakes,  and 
Dutch  copper  doits — ^because  when  the  particular  thing 
asked  for  is  not  forthcoming,  the  fish  pass  on  to  the  next 
house,  and  we  may  go  that  dav  without  a  dinner.     It  is 
curious  to  see  the  baskets  and  buckets  used  here.     The 
cockles  are  brought  in  large  volute  shells,  probably  the 
Cymbium  ducale,  while  gigantic  helmet-shells,  a  species  of 
Cassis,  suspended  bpr  a  rattan  handle,  form  the  vessels  in 
which  fresh  water  is  daily  carried  past  my  door.     It  is 
painful  to  a  naturalist  to  see  these  splendid  shells  with 
their  inner  whorls  ruthlessly  broken  away  to  fit  tliem  for 
their  ignoble  use. 

My  collections,  however,  got  on  but  slowly,  owing  to 
the  unexpectedly  bad  weather,  violent  winds  with  heavy 
showers  having  been  so  continuous  as  only  to  give  me  four 
good  collecting  days  out  of  the  first  sixteen  I  spent  here. 
Yet  enough  had  been  collected  to  show  me  that  with  time 
and  fine  weather  I  might  expect  to  do  something  good 
Kroin  the  natives  I  obtained  some  very  fine  insects  and  a 
few  pretty  land-shells ;  and  of  the  smuU  number  of  birds 
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jret  diot  mora  than  half  wete  knowa  New  Quincn  spcuios, 
lod  Uierefore  certainly  itie  iu  EunqpeM  ooUtictiuns,  wliilo 
tiie  zemainder  wan  m^tlAf  new.  In  one  respect  my 
bopea  seemed  doomed  to  be  diaa^tpoiDtod.  I  bad  antici- 
pided  tbe  pleoaore  of  mjraelf  ^MMoing  Sdq  epeciniens  of 
the  I&da  of  l^nuliae,  but  I  now  barat  Uutb  thtiy  are  all  at 
Uiia  aaMon  oat  ci  plamogi^  and  that'  it  is  in  Scpliitnbcr 
and  Ootober  that  they  nave  the  long  plumes  of  j'ullow 
aiilnr  fiaatlien  in  fall  perfection.  Am  aU  tlie  praus  leturii 
in  Jnly,  I  should  not  be  able  to  spend  that  season  in  Aru 
vitbout  remainiog  anotbet  whde  year,  wbicli  was  out  of 
the  question.  I  was  inlbnned,  however,  thst  tlio  small  red 
species,  the  "  King  Bird  of  Psradise,"  retains  its  plunu^e 
at  ell  seasons,  and  this  I  might  therefore  hopa  to  get. 

As  I  booanie  fiuniliar  with  the  forest  si^enciy  of  the 
isluid,  I  poveived  it  to  possess  soma  cbaracteriatic  features 
that  distingoisbad  it  bam.  that  of  Borneo  aiid  Malacca, 
while^  what  is  voiy  eingolar  and  intereating,  it  recalled  to 
my  mind  the  balf-fmi^ttaa  iro^ieBsuna  ol'  tlio  fuiobta  of 
Xquatttrial  Amecioa.  Tw  example^  the  palina  wuru  iiiucii 
more  abnndant  than  I  had  senerally  fooad  tliem  in  tho 
Eaa^  UMm  j^nilly  mingled  with  the  <A!mr  vegctution, 
mors  varied  in  fiirm  and  aspect  and  preecnting  some  of 
tlioso  lofty  and  majostio  Bmooth-atemned,  pinnate-leaTOd 
S[<ccii:B  wliioli  reciill  tho  Uauuasti  (Attoloa  spcciosa)  of  tlie 
Atiiuzoii,  but  wbicli  X  liud  bitborto  i-arely  mot  with  iu 
tke  Malayan  islands. 

In  animal  life  the  immenao  number  and  variety  of 
spiders  and  of  lizarda  were  circumstances  that  recalled 
tlic  prolific  regions  of  South  America,  mora  especially  the 
abundance  and  vaiied  coloiira  of  the  little  jumping  spiders 
wbiub  abound  on  lluwcrs  oud  foliage,  and  ere  ollvn  perfect 
gems  of  beauty.  The  web-spinning  species  were  also  more 
nuiiterouB  than  I  bad  ever  seen  them,  and  were  a  great 
annoyance,  stretching  their  nets  across  the  footpaths  just 
about  the  height  of  my  face ;  and  the  thieads  composing 
these  are  so  slroiig  and  glutinous  aa  to  requite  much  trouble 
to  lice  oneself  from  them.  Then  their  inhabitants,  groat 
yellow-spotted  monsters  with  bodies  two  inches  long,  and 
1^8  iu  proportion,  are  not  pleasant  things  to  run  one's  nose 
against  while  punning  some  goi^eouB  butterUy,  or  gazing 
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aloft  in  search  of  some  strange-voiced  bird.  I  soon  found 
it  necessary  not  only  to  brush  away  the  web,  but  also  to 
destroy  tlie  spinner;  for  at  first,  having  cleared  the  path  one 
day,  I  found  the  next  morning  that  tlie  industrious  insects 
liad  spread  their  nets  again  in  the  very  same  places. 

Tlio  lizards  were  equally  striking  by  their  numbers, 
variety,  and  the  situations  in  which  they  were  found.  The 
beautiful  blue-tailed  species  so  abundant  in  K6,  was  not 
seen  here.  The  Aru  lizards  are  more  varied  but  more 
sombre  in  their  colours — shades  of  green,  grey,  brown,  and 
even  black,  being  very  frequently  seen.  Every  shrub  and 
herbaceous  plant  was  alive  with  them,  every  rotten  trunk 
or  dead  branch  served  as  a  station  for  some  of  these  active 
little  insect-hunters,  who,  I  fear,  to  satisfy  their  gross 
appetites,  destroy  many  gems  of  tlio  insect  worUl,  wliich 
would  feast  the  eyes  and  delight  the  heart  of  our  more 
discriminating  entomologists.  Another  curious  feature  of 
the  jungle  here  was  the  multitude  of  sea-shells  everywhere 
met  with  on  the  groimd  and  high  up  on  the  branches 
and  foliage,  all  inhabited  by  hermit-crabs,  who  forsake  tlie 
beach  to  wander  in  the  forest.  I  have  actually  seen  a 
spider  carrying  away  a  good-sized  shell  and  devouring  its 
(probably  juvenile)  tenant  On  the  beach,  wliicli  1  had  to 
walk  along  every  morning  to  reach  the  forest,  these  crea- 
tures swarmed  by  thousands.  Every  dead  shell,  from  the 
largest  to  the  most  -minute,  was  appropriated  by  them. 
They  formed  small  social  parties  of  ten  or  twenty  around 
bits  of  stick  or  seaweed,  but  dispersed  hurriedly  at  the 
sound  of  approaching  footsteps.  After  a  windy  night,  that 
nasty-looking  Chinese  delicacy  the  sea-slug  was  sometimes 
thrown  up  on  the  beach,  which  was  at  such  times  thickly 
strewn  with  some  of  the  most  beautiful  shells  that  adorn 
our  cabinets,  along  with  fragments  and  masses  of  coral 
and  strange  sponges,  of  which  I  picked  up  more  than 
twenty  different  sorts.  In  many  cases  sponge  and  coral 
are  so  much  alike  that  it  is  only  on  touching  them  that 
they  can  be  distinguished.  Quantities  of  seaweed,  too, 
are  thrown  up ;  but  strange  as  it  may  seem,  these  are  far 
less  beautiful  and  less  varied  than  may  be  found  on  any 
favourable  part  of  our  own  coasts. 

Tlie  natives  here,  even  those  who  seem  to  be  of  pure 
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I'apnan  race,  wore  much  Rjoro  rcacrved  and  Uicitiini  tlian 
those  of  K&  This  u  proliably  Iwcause  I  oiily  saw  Uieiu 
B8  yet  among  BtraDgers  and  in  smeM  parties.  Oae  must 
see  the  savage  at  home  to  Ivnow  wiiat  La  it^lly  is.  Kveu 
here,  however,  Uie  Papuan  charactei  BomctiiuGa  breaks  out 
little  boys  sing  cheerfully  aa  they  walk  along,  or  talk 
aloud  to  themselves  (qoite  a  negro  characteristic) ;  and,  try 
all  they  can,  the  men  canntit  conceal  thuir  emotions  in  thu 
trae  Malay  fashion.  A  numlier  of  tlem  were  one  duy  iii 
uiy  house,  and  having  a  fitncy  to  try  what  sort  of  eatin'; 
tripang  would  be,  I  bought  a  couple,  paying  for  them  with 
such  au  extravagant  qnauttly  of  tobacco  that  the  sellut 
saw  I  wns  A  green  onatoinei'.  lie  could  not,  liowever, 
conceal  his  delight,  but  as  ho  smelt  the  fragrant  weed,  and 
exhibit«!d  the  large  liandful  to  lits  companions,  lie  grinnud 
and  twisted  and  gave  silent  c:huckle3  in  a  most  expressive 
pantomime.  I  bad  often  before  mode  the  same  mistake  iu 
paying  a  Malay  for  some  tritiu.  In  no  case,  however,  was 
his  pleasure  visible  on  his  Cuunlenance — a  dull  and  stupid 
liesitatiott  only  showing  }ils  surpiise,  which  would  bu 
exhibited  exactly  in  the  eaine  way  whether  he  wat  over 
or  under  paid.  Tli(.<8e  littli;  moial  tmita  uic  of  the  greattvL 
interest  when  taken  in  connexion  with  physicu!  featim^H. 
They  do  not  admit  of  tlie  same  ready  explanation  by 
extuniul  causes  wliich  is  so  frequently  applied  to  the 
latter.  Wiilein  on  the  races  of  miuikind  liuvo  too  ofUiii 
to  trust  to  the  information  of  travellers  who  pass  mpidly 
finm  country  to  country,  and  thus  liave  few  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  peculiarities  of  national  cha- 
loeter,  or  even  of  ascertaining  what  is  really  the  average 
pliysicai  conformation  of  tlie  ])cople.  Such  aro  exceed- 
ingly apt  to  be  deceived  in  places  whero  two  races  liave 
long  intermingled,  by  looking  on  intermediate  forms  and 
mixed  habits  as  evidences  of  a  natural  ti-ousitiou  from  one 
roeo  tu  the  otlior,  instead  of  an  artificial  mixture  of  two 
distinct  peoples ;  and  they  will  be  the  mom  readily  led 
into  this  error  if,  as  in  the  present  case;  writers  on  the 
subject  should  have  been  in  the  habit  of  classing  these 
races  as  mere  varieties  of  one  stock,  as  closely  related  in 
physical  conformation  as  from  their  geographical  proximity 
one  might  suppose  they  ought  to  bo.     ISo  far  as  1  have  yeb 
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seen,  the  Molaj  and  Papuan  appear  to  be  as  widely  sepa- 
rated as  any  two  human  races  that  exist,  being  distin- 
guished by  physical,  mental,  and  moral  characteristics,  aU 
of  the  most  marked  and  striking  kind. 

Feb.  5th, — I  took  advantage  of  a  very  fine  calm  day  to 
pay  a  visit  to  the  island  of  Wokan,  which  is  about  a  mile 
*rom  us,  and  forms  part  of  the  "  tanna  busar,"  or  main- 
land of  Aru.  This  is  a  large  island,  extending  from 
north  to  south  about  a  hundred  miles,  but  so  low  in  many 
parts  as  to  be  intersected  by  several  creeks,  which  run 
completely  through  it,  offering  a  passage  for  good-sized 
vessels.  On  the  west  side,  where  we  are,  there  are  only  a 
few  outlying  islands,  of  which  ours  (Wamma)  is  the 
principal;  but  on  the  cost  coast  are  a  great  number  of 
islands,  extending  some  miles  beyond  the  mainland,  and 
forming  the  "blakang  tauu,"  or  "back  country,"  of  tho 
traders,  being  the  principal  scat  of  the  pearl,  tripang,  and 
tortoiseshell  fisheries.  To-  the  mainland  many  of  the 
birds  and  animals  of  the  country  are  altogether  confined; 
the  Birds  of  Paradise,  the  black  cockatoo,  tlie  great  brush- 
turkey,  and  the  cassowary,  are  none  of  them  found  on 
Wamma  or  any  of  the  detached  islands.  I  did  not, 
however,  expect  in  this  excursion  to  see  any  decided  difler- 
ence  in  the  forest  or  its  productions,  and  was  tlierefore 
agreeably  surprised.  The  beach  was  overhung  with  the 
drooping  branches  of  large  trees^  loaded  with  Orchideie, 
ferns,  and  other  epiphytal  plants.  In  tho  forest  there  was 
more  variety,  some  parts  being  dry,  and  with  trees  of  a 
lower  growth,  while  in  others  there  were  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  palms  I  have  ever  seen,  with  a  perfectly  straight, 
smooth,  slender  stem,  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  a  crown  of 
handsome  drooping  leavea  But  the  greatest  novelty  and 
most  striking  feature  to  my  eyes  were  the  tree-ferns,  which, 
after  seven  years  spent  in  tlie  tropics,  I  now  saw  in  per- 
fection for  the  first  time.  All  I  had  hitherto  mot  with 
were  slender  species,  not  more  than  twelve  feet  high,  and 
they  gave  not  the  least  idea  of  the  supreme  beautv  of  trees 
bearing  their  elegant  heads  of  fronds  more  than  thirty  feet 
in  tho  air,  like  those  which  were  plentifully  scattered  about 
this  forest.  There  is  nothing  in  tropical  vegetation  so 
perfectly  beautifuL 
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My  buys  ihot  fire  Mnto  of  bhdi,  Done  of  wliinh  wn  Imil 
oMatned  during  a  uontli's  shoothn  in  'Wiunitiiu  'JVn 
wen  Tety  pretty  flyoitdHii,  alnuy ,  known  from  New 
Qoinea ;  one  sf  Qiem  (Sfoauelui  eluyionielu},  of  lirillioiit 
black  and  bright  oii^  ooloni^  ii  vj  watna  nutlioiii  coii- 
lidoTDil  to  bo  tlie  moafe  beaatiftil  of  all  llycatcliers ;  tlm 
other  ia  pure  whito  and  velvety  blaAk,  witli  a  bronil  lk<a)iy 
ring  roond  the  eyo  tt  an  axore  blue  oolour ;  it  is  named 
the  "qwotacled  flyoatdiet"  (Monuoha  teleacopthalma). 
and  was  flnt  foond  in  Kew  Oninea,  along  with  tijc  oLher, 
by  the  French  natnnJiBta  during  Uie  Toyage  of  the  di»- 
ooreiy-ship  CoenuO*. 

FA.  18lL — Before  leaving  Haoaasar,  I  liad  written  Ut 
the  Qovemor  of  Amboyna  requesting  him  to  assist  ino 
with  the  native  ohieb  of  Am  I  now  received  liy  a 
vessel  which  had  airived  from  AmbOToa  a  very  polita 
answer,  informing  me  that  ordeia  had  been  sent  to  give 
mo  ovcry  RSsistanoe  Uiat  I  might  roquiie;  and  J  wii.i  just 
oongratnlaUng  myaelf  on  being  at  lengUi  ablo  to  get  a  \mnti 
and  men  to  go  to  the  mainland  and  explore  tlio  interior, 
.  when  a  suaden  t^Vik  oame  in  i^e  fmm  of  a  piratical 
inont^on.  A  small  pran  antired  wliicli  imd  Ix-un 
attacked  by  pirates  and  had  a  man  woitmlcil,  'l')i>.^y 
were  Raid  to  have  five  boata,  but  more  were  expected  to  be 
lubinil,  and  tlin  tnulors  were  nil  in  conaternntion,  fcnrinft 
that  UioirHiiiftU  vossels  sent  trading  to  tlie  "blakaiig  tana" 
would  1)0  plunderod.  Tiio  Am  natives  wore  of  cinrso 
dreadfidly  ulavmed,  as  these  moi'auden  attack  their 
villages,  burn  and  murder,  and  carry  away  women  and 
cliildrcn  for  slaves.  Not  a  man  will  stir  from  hia  village 
for  some  time,  and  I  must  remain  still  a  prisoner  in 
Doblio.  The  Governor  of  Amboyna,  out  of  pure  kind- 
ness, has  told  the  chiefs  that  they  are  to  be  res^Mn- 
fiible  for  my  safety,  bo  that  they  have  an  excellent  excuse 
for  rcfnaing  to  stit. 

Several  pratia  went  out  in  search  of  the  pirates,  sentinela 
were  appointed,  and  watch-fires  lighted  on  the  beach  to 
guard  a^ainat  the  possibility  of  a  night  attack,  though  it  . 
was  hardly  thought  they  would  be  bold  enough  to  attempt 
to  plunder  Dobbo.  The  next  day  the  praus  returned,  and 
we  had  positive  iDfonnation  that  these  scouiges  of  the 
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Eastern  seas  were  really  among  ns.  One  of  Herr  Warz- 
Ixtrgen's  small  praus  also  arrived  in  a  sad  plight.  It  had 
been  attacked  six  days  before,  just  as  it  was  returning 
from  the  "blakang  tana,"  The  crew  escaped  in  their 
small  boat  and  hid  in  the  jungle,  while  the  pirates  came 
up  and  pUmdercd  the  vessel.  Tliey  took  awuy  everything 
but  the  cai-go  of  mother-of-pearl  shell,  which  was  too 
bulky  for  them.  All  the  clothes  and  boxes  of  the  men,  and 
the  sails  and  cordage  of  the  prau,  were  cleared  off.  They 
had  four  large  war  boats,  and  fired  a  volley  of  musketry 
as  they  came  up,  and  sent  off  their  small  boats  to  the 
attack.  After  they  had  left,  our  men  observed  from  their 
concealment  that  three  had  stayed  behind  with  a  small 
boat ;  and  being  driven  to  desperation  by  the  sight  of  the 
plundering,  one  bravo  fellow  swam  off  armed  only  with 
his  parang,  or  chopping-knife,  and  coming  on  them  un- 
awares made  a  desperate  attack,  killing  one  and  wounding 
the  other  two,  receiving  himself  numbers  of  slight  wounds, 
and  then  swimming  olT  again  when  almost  exhausted. 
Two  other  praus  were  also  plundered,  and  the  crew  of  one 
of  them  murdered  to  a  man.  They  are  said  to  be  Sooloo 
pii-ates,  but  have  Bugis  among  them.  On  their  way  hero 
they  have  devastated  one  of  the  small  islands  east  of 
Oeram.  It  is  now  eleven  years  since  they  have  visited 
Aru,  and  by  thus  making  their  attacks  at  long  and  uncer- 
tain intervals  the  alarm  dies  away,  and  they  find  a 
population  for  the  most  part  unarmed  and  unsuspicious  of 
danger.  None  of  the  small  trading  vessels  now  carry 
arms,  though  they  did  so  for  a  year  or  two  after  the  last 
attack,  which  was  just  the  time  when  there  was  the  least 
occasion  for  it  A  week  later  one  of  the  smaller  pirate 
boats  was  captured  in  the  "blakang  tana"  Seven  men 
were  killed  and  three  taken  prisoner&  The  larger  vessels 
have  been  often  seen  but  cannot  be  caught,  as  they  have 
very  strong  crews,  and  can  always  escape  by  rowing  out 
to  sea  in  the  eye  of  the  wind,  returning  at  night.  They 
will  thus  remain  among  the  innumerable  islands  and 
channels,  till  the  change  of  the  monsoon  enables  them  to 
sail  westward. 

Mardi  dtJi, — For  four  or  five  days  we  have  had  a  con- 
tinual gale  of  wind,  with  occasional  gusts  of  great  fury. 
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which  Mem  as  if  they  wouM  send  DoblK)  into  the  sco. 
Bain  accompaniee  it  almost  evury  alternate  lioiir,  so  that 
it  is  not  a  pleasant  time.  During  such  weather  I  can  dn 
little,  bnt  am  busjr  getting  ready  a  boat  I  liave  purcbaaed, 
tor  an  ezcuiBion  into  the  interior.  There  ia  immense 
difficult  about  men,  but  I  believe  the  "  Orang-kuya,"  or 
head  man  of  Wanimn,  will  accompany  mo  to  see  that  1 
don't  run  into  danger. 

Having  become  t|uite  an  old  inhabitant  of  DoLIk),  I  will 
endeavour  to  sketch  the  sights  and  sounds  that  pervade  it, 
and  the  mannon  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants.  Tlie 
place  is  now  pretty  full,  and  the  streets  present  a  far  more 
oheerful  aspect  than  when  we  first  arrived.  Eveiy  liouse 
ia  a  store,  wltere  the  natives  barter  their  produce  for  what 
they  are  most  in  need  of.  Knives,  choppei's,  swoiils,  gnus, 
tobacco,  gambior,  jilatea,  basins,  liandkerchiefs,  sarongs, 
calicoes,  and  arrack,  are  the  principal  ai'ticles  wantetl  by 
the  natives ;  but  some  of  the  stores  contain  also  ten,  eolfuo, 
sugar,  wine,  biscuitB,  &c.,  for  the  supply  of  the  traders;  and 
.others  are  full  of  fancy  goods,  china  ornaments,  lookiiig- 
glaasoa,  razors,  um'brellas,  pipes,  and  purses,  wtiicb  take 
tbo  fancy  of  the  vrealthier  nativca  Every  fine  day  mat.-i 
ate  sprecid  before  the  doors  and  the  tripang  is  put  out  to 
dry,  as  welt  as  flugar,  salt,  biacuit,  tea,  clotha,  and  otlicr 
tliinga  that  get  injured  by  au  excessively  moist  atmosphere. 
In  the  morning  and  evening,  spruce  Chinamen  stroll  about 
or  chat  at  each  other's  doors,  in  blue  trousers,  whito  jacket, 
and  a  queue  iuto  which  red  silk  is  plaited  till  it  reaches 
almost  to  their  heels.  An  old  Bugis  hadji  regularly  takes 
an  evening  stroll  in  all  the  dignity  of  flowing  green  silk 
n)bo  and  gay  turban,  followed  by  two  small  boys  cuirying 
his  sirih  and  lutul  boxes. 

In  every  vacant  apace  new  houses  are  being  built,  and 
all  sorts  of  odd  little  cooking-slieds  are  erected  against  the 
old  ones,  while  in  some  out-of-the-way  comers,  massive  log 
pigatiea  are  tenanted  by  growing  porkers ;  for  how  could 
the  Chinamen  exist  six  months  without  one  feast  of  pig  I 
Here  and  there  are  stalls  where  bananas  are  sold,  and 
every  morning  two  little  boys  go  about  with  trays  of  sweet 
rice  and  grated  cocoa-nut,  fried  fiah,  or  fried  plantains ;  and 
whichever  it  may  be,  they  have  but  one  ciy,  and  that  ia — 
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**  Chocolat — t — 1 1"  This  must  be  a  Spanish  or  Portuguese 
cry,  handed  down  for  centuries,  while  its  meaning  has 
been  lost.  The  Bugis  sailora,  while  hoisting  the  main- 
sail, cry  out,  "Vela  ii  vela, — ^v^la,  v(Sla,  vela  I"  repeated 
in  an  everlasting  chorus.  As  *'  vela"  is  Portuguese 
for  a  sail,  I  supposed  I  had  discovered  the  origin  of 
this,  but  I  found  afterwards  they  used  the  same  cry 
when  heaving  anchor,  and  often  changed  it  to  "hela," 
which  is  so  much  an  universal  expression  of  exertion 
and  hard  breathing  that  it  is  most  probably  a  mere  in- 
terjectional  cry. 

I  daresay  there  are  now  near  five  hundred  people  in 
Dobbo  of  various  races,  all  met  in  this  remote  comer  of 
the  East,  as  they  express  it,  "  to  look  for  their  fortune ; "  to 
got  money  any  way  they  can.  Thoy  are  most  of  them 
people  who  have  the  very  worst  reputation  for  honesty  as 
well  as  every  other  form  of  morality, — Chinese,  Bugis, 
Ceramese,  and  half-caste  Javanese,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
half-wild  Papuans  from  Timor,  Babber,  and  other  islands, — 
vet  all  goes  on  as  yet  very  quietly.  This  motley,  ignorant, 
bloodthirsty,  thievish  population  live  here  without  the 
shadow  of  a  government,  with  no  police,  no  courts,  and  no 
lawyers ;  yet  they  do  not  cut  each  other's  throats,  do  not 
plunder  each  other  day  and  night,  do  not  fall  into  tlie 
anarcliy  such  a  state  of  things  might  be  supposed  to  lead 
to.  It  is  very  extraordinary  I  It  puts  strange  thoughts 
into  one's  head  about  the  mountain-load  of  government 
under  which  people  exist  in  Europe,  and  suggests  the  idea 
that  we  may  be  overgovemed.  Think  of  the  hundred 
Acts  of  Parliament  annually  enacted  to  prevent  us,  the 
people  of  England,  from  cutting  each  other's  throats, 
or  from  doing  to  our  neighbour  as  we  would  not  be 
done  by.  Think  of  the  thousands  of  lawyers  and  bar- 
risters whose  whole  lives  are  spent  in  telling  us  what 
the  hundred  Acts  of  Parliament  mean,  and  one  would  be 
led  to  infer  that  if  Dobbo  has  too  little  law  England  has 
too  much. 

Here  we'may  behold  in  its  simplest  form  the  genius  of 
Commerce  at  the  work  of  Civilization.  Trade  is  the  magic 
that  keeps  all  at  peace,  and  unites  these  discordant  elements 
into  a  well-behaved  community.    All  are  traders,  and  all 
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Vnow  that  peaoe  «id  atimt  ara  MBMitial  to  aiicccasfiil  tnulo. 
and  tints  a  public  opiiiiaii  ig  cnated  which  puU  ilowii  nil 
lawleaanen.  Oftett  in  fonaet  jwn,  -when  Btrolling  along 
the  Campong  Glam  in  Sfaqpuion^  I  hare  thought  how  wild 
and  fenoous  tha  Bogia  aauon  looked,  and  how  littlu  I 
should  like  to  trast  myielf  among  titeon.  But  now  I  Jind 
them  to  be  venr  deeaut,  vell-behaTeci  follows;  I  wulk 
'  daOy  nnanoed  in  tlie  JimgH  when  I  muut  thuni  con- 
tinnally;  I  deep  in  a  palm-leaf  hut^  vhiuh  any  ouo  may 
enter,  with  aa  Intte  fear  and  aa  little  danger  of  thieves  or 
nraider  as  if  I  were  ander  the  protection  of  the  Matro- 
politan  polioei  It  io  tme  the  Dutch  influence  is  felt  heie. 
The  iduida  ere  nominalhr  under  the  government  of  iliu 
Molnccat^  which  the  native  chiefs  aoknowledge ;  and  in 
moat  Teara  a  ommnissioner  arrirea  from  Amlioyna,  who 
siakaa  the  toor  at  the  islands,  hears  couiplaints,  settles 
disputes,  and  carries  away  prisoner  any  heinous  ofTcnder. 
1^  year  be  is  not  expected  to  oome^  aa  no  ordtTs  have  yet 
boon  roceired  to  prepare  tat  him ;  so  tho  people  of  T>oblK} 
will  probaUy  be  l«t  to  tbeb  own  devices.  One  duy  a 
man  was  cangbt  in  tbe  act  of  stealing  a  piece  of  iron  from 
UerirWanhMnen'shonae^  which  be  lud  entered  bymiikinc 
a  hole  tbroagf  the  thatch  wall.  In  the  evening  the  chliu 
tnulcra  of  tho  place,  Bagis  and  Chinese,  assumlileil,  tho 
olTendor  was  tried  and  found  guilty,  and  sontenced  to 
i-eoi'ivH  twenty  loshos  on  tho  spot  Tlioy  wcro  given  with 
n  BUiall  lullun  in  tho  middle  of  the  street,  not  veiyfievoroly, 
as  the  execntioner  api>eiired  to  sympathise  a  little  with  the 
culprit.  Tho  disgrace  seemed  to  be  thought  as  much  of  as 
the  pain;  for  though  any  amount  of  clever  cheating  is 
thought  rather  meritorious  tlian  otherwise,  open  robbery 
and  hoasebreaking  meet  with  universal  reprobation. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXI. 

TUK  AUU  ISLANDS.— JOUllNET  AND  IIESIDENOE  IN 

THE   INTERIOR. 

(UARCOZ  TO  MAT  1857.) 

MY  boat  was  at  length  ready,  and  having  obtained  two 
men  besides  my  own  servants,  after  an  enormous 
amount  of  talk  and  trouble,  we  left  Dobbo  on  the  morning 
of  March  13th,  for  the  mainland  of  Aru.     By  noon  we 
reached  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  or  creek,  which  we 
ascended,  winding  among  mangrove  swamps,  with  here 
and  there  a  glimpse  of  dry  land.    In  two  hours  we  reached 
a  house,  or  rather  small  shed,  of  the  most  miserable  de- 
scription, which    our   steersman,   the    "Orang-kaya"    of 
Wamma,  said  was  the  place  we  were  to  stay  at,  and  where 
he  had  assured  me  we  could  get  ev^ry  kind  of  bird  and 
beast  to  be  found  in  Aru.    The  shed  was  occupied  by 
about  a  dozen  men,  women,  and  children;  two  cooking 
fires  were  burning  in  it,  and  there  seemed  little  prospect 
of  my  obtaining  any  accommodation.     I  however  deferred 
inquiry  till  I  had  seen  the  neighbouring  forest,  and  imme- 
diately started  off  with  two  men,  net,  and  guns,  along  a 
path  at  tlie  back  of  the  house.     In  an  hour's  walk  I  saw 
enough  to  make  me  determine  to  give  the  place  a  trial,  and 
on  my  return,  finding  the  "Oraug-kaya"  was  in  a  strong 
fever-fit  and  unable  to  do  anything,  I  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  owner  of  the  house  for  the  use  of  a  slip 
at  one  end  of  it  about  five  feet  wide,  for  a  week,  and  agreed 
to  pay  as  rent  one  "  parang,"  or  chopping-knife.     I  then 
immediately  got  my  boxes  and  bedding  out  of  the  boat, 
hung  up  a  shelf  for  my  bird-skins  and  insects,  and  got  all 
i-eady  for  work  next  morning.     My  own  boys  slept  in  the 
boat  to  guard  the  remainder  of  my  property ;  a  cooking 
pliwo  shtjltcrcd  by  a  few  mats  was  arranged  under  a  tree 
close  by,  and  I  folt  that  degree  of  satisfaction  and  enjoy- 
ment which  I  always  experience  when,  after  much  trouble 
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thought  they  could  get  soma  They  explained  that  they 
shoot  the  birds  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  the  arrow  having  a 
conical  wooden  cap  fitted  to  the  end  as  large  as  a  teacup, 
so  as  to  kill  the  bird  by  the  violence  of  the  blow  vrithout 
making  any  wound  or  snedding  any  blood.  The  trees 
frequented  by  the  birds  are  very  lofty;  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  erect  a  small  leafy  covering  or  hut  among  the 
branches,  to  which  the  hunter  mounts  before  daylight  in 
the  morning  and  remains  the  whole  day,  and  whenever  a 
bird  alights  they  are  almost  sure  of  securing  it  (See 
Illustration.)  Tney  returned  to  their  homes  the  same 
evening,  and  I  never  saw  anything  more  of  them,  owing, 
as  I  afterwards  found,  to  its  being  too  early  to  obtain 
birds  in  good  plumage. 

The  first  two  or  three  days  of  our  stay  here  were  very 
wet,  and  I  obtained  but  few  insects  or  birds,  but  at  length, 
when  I  was  beginning  to  despair,  my  boy  Baderoon 
retui'ned  one  day  with  a  specimen  which  repaid  me  for 
months  of  delay  and  expectation.  It  was  a  small  bird,  a 
little  less  than  a  thrush.  The  greater  part  of  its  plumage 
was  of  an  intense  cinnabar  red,  with  a  gloss  as  of  spim  glass. 
On  the  head  the  feathers  became  short  and  velvety,  and 
sliaded  into  rich  orange.  Beneath,  from  the  breast  down- 
wards, was  pure  white,  with  the  softness  and  gloss  of  silk, 
and  across  the  breast  a  band  of  deep  metallic  green  sepa- 
rated this  colour  from  the  red  of  the  throat  Above  each 
eye  was  a  round  spot  of  the  same  metallic  green ;  the  bill 
was  yellow,  and  the  feet  and  legs  wore  of  a  fine  cobalt 
blue,  strikingly  contrasting  with  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Merely  in  arrangement  of  colours  and  texture  of 
plumage  this  little  bird  was  a  gem  of  the  first  water,  yet 
these  comprised  only  half  its  strange  beauty.  Springing 
from  each  side  of  the  bfoast,  and  ordinarily  lying  concealed 
under  the  wings,  were  little  tufts  of  greyish  feathers  about 
two  inches  long,  and  each  terminated  by  a  broad  band  of 
intense  emerald  green.  These  plumes  can  be  raised  at  the 
will  of  tlie  bird,  and  spread  out  into  a  pair  of  elegant  fans 
when  the  wings  are  elevated.  But  this  is  not  the  only 
ornament  The  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  are  in  the 
form  of  slender  wires  about  five  inches  long,  and  which 
diverge  in  a  beautiful  double  curve.    About  half  an  inch  of 
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the  end  of  thia  wire  is  webbed  on  the  outci'  side  only,  aiul 
volonred  of  a  fine  metolUo  gieen,  and  Ijuing  cuileJ  Kiiinilly 
iuwatda  fbnn  a  pair  of  elegant  gUttoiIng  butUins,  hanging 
five  inches  below  the  body,  and  the  same  distance  ajtart. 
^ese  two  omameot^  ttie  breaat  funs  and  the  Bpirul 
tipped  tail  wires,  are  altogethei  nuique,  not  occurring  on 
any  other  species  of  the  eight  thousand  diflcrent  birda 
that  are  known  to  exist  upon  the  earth ;  and,  combiniHl 
with  the  most  exquisite  beanty  of  plumage,  render  Ibis 
one  of  the  most  perfeotly  lovely  of  uie  many  lovely  pro- 
ductions of  nature.  My  tnnapaits  of  admiration  and 
delight  quit«  amused  my  Am  faosta,  who  saw  nothing 
muie  in  the  "Sarong  nga"  than  we  do  in  tlio  robin  or 
^egoldfinch.* 

llius  one  of  my  objects  in  coming  to  the  far  East  was 
accomplished.  I  had  obtained  a  apceimeu  of  tlie  King 
Bird  of  Faiadise  (Fsradiaea  regia),  uldch  had  been  (lu- 
scribed  by  linnens  bom  skins  piesetved  in  a  mutilated 
Qtate  by  the  natives.  I  knew  how  few  Europeans  had 
ever  beheld  the  perfect  little  oiganism  I  now  gazed  upon, 
and  how  very  imperfectly  it  waa  still  known  in  Europe. 
The  enioliona  excited  in  the  minds  of  a  naturalist,  who  lius 
long  desired  to  sec  the  actnal  thing  wbicli  lie  lias  liittieito 
known  only  by  description,  drawing,  or  badly-prcaerved 
external  covering — especially  when  that  thing  is  of  sur- 
passing rarity  and  beauty,  ruijiiii'o  the  poetic  faculty  fully 
to  expiiiss  them.  Tlio  remote  island  in  which  1  found 
myself  situated,  in  an  almost  unvisited  sea,  far  from  the 
tracks  of  merchant  fleets  and  navies ;  the  wild  luxuriant 
tropical  forest,  winch  stretched  far  away  on  every  side ; 
tlie  rude  uncultured  savages  who  gathered  round  me, — all 
liod  their  influence  in  dctorminiug  the  emotions  with  wliich 
I  gazed  upon  this  "  thing  of  beauty."  I  thought  of  the 
long  ages  of  the  past,  during  which  the  successive  gene- 
rations of  this  little  creature  bad  run  their  course — year 
by  year  being  born,  and  living  and  dying  amid  these 
dark  and  gloomy  woods,  with  no  intelligent  eye  to  gaze 
upon  their  loveliness ;  to  all  appearance  such  a  wanton 
waste  of  beauty.    Such  ideas  excite  a  feeling  of  melan- 
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cholj.  It  seems  sad,  that  on  the  one  hand  such  exquisite 
creatures  should  live  out  their  lives  and  exhibit  their 
charms  only  in  these  wild  inhospitable  regions,  doomed 
for  ages  yet  to  come  to  "hopeless  barbarism ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  should  civilized  man  ever  reach  these  distant 
lands,  and  bring  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  light 
into  the  recesses  of  these  virgin  forests,  we  may  be  sure 
that  ho  will  so  distuib  the  nicely-balanced  relations  of 
organic  and  inorganic  nature  as  to  cause  the  disappearance, 
and  finally  the  extinction,  of  these  very  boiiigs  whoso 
wonderful  striicturo  and  beauty  lie  alone  is  fitted  to  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy.  This  consideration  must  surely  tcU  us 
that  all  living  things  were  not  made  for  man.  Many  of 
them  have  no  relation  to  him.  The  cycle  of  their  exist- 
ence has  gone  on  indopcndontly  of  his,  and  is  disturbed  or 
broken  by  every  advance  in  man's  intellectual  develop- 
ment; and  their  happiness  and  enjoyments,  their  loves 
and  hates,  their  struggles  for  existence,  their  vigorous  life 
and  early  death,  would  seem  to  be  immediately  related  to 
their  own  well-being  and  perpetuation  alone,  limited  only 
by  the  equal  well-being  and  perpetuation  of  the  number- 
less other  organisms  with  which  each  is  more  or  less  inti- 
mately connected. 

After  the  first  king-bird  was  obtained,  I  went  with  my 
men  into  the  forest,  and  we  were  not  only  rewarded  with 
another  in  equally  perfect  plumage,  but  I  was  enabled  to 
see  a  little  of  the  habits  of  both  it  and  the  larger  species. 
It  frequents  the  lower  trees  of  the  less  dense  forests,  and  is 
very  active,  flying  stronglv  with  a  whirring  sound,  and 
continually  hopping  or  flying  from  branch  to  branch.  It 
eats  hard  stone-bearing  fruits  as  lai^e  as  a  gooseberry,  and 
often  flutters  its  wings  after  the  manner  of  the  South 
American  manakins,  at  which  time  it  elevates  and  expands 
the  beautiful  fans  with  which  its  breast  is  adorned.  The 
natives  of  Aru  call  it  "  Goby-goby." 

One  day  I  got  under  a  tree  where  a  number  of  the  Great 
Paradise  birds  were  assembled,  but  they  were  high  up  in 
the  thickest  of  the  foliage,  and  flying  and  jumping  about 
so  continually  that  I  could  get  no  good  view  of  them.  At 
length  I  shot  one,  but  it  was  a  young  specimen,  and  was 
entirely  of  a  rich  chocolate-brown  colour,  without  either 
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become  acquaioteA  It  frequents  the  lower  parts  of  the 
forest,  and  is  seen  singly,  or  at  moat  two  or  three  together. 
It  fliea  slowly  and  noiselessly,  sjid  may  be  killed  by  a 


comparatively  slight  wound.  It  eats  various  fruits  and 
seeds,  but  seems  more  particularly  attached  to  the  kernel 
of  the  kanary-nut,  which  grows  on  a  lofty  forest  tree 
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(Uanariiim  comniune),  abuiid&nt  in  the  islands  whoro  this 
bird  is  found  1  and  tlie  manner  in  which  it  gets  nt  these 
seeds  bIiows  a  correlation  of  structure  and  habits,  which 
would  pohit  out  the  "kauary"  as  its  special  food.  The 
shell  of  this  nut  ia  so  excessively  hard  that  only  a  heavy 
liatumcr  wiU  crack  it ;  it  is  somewhat  triangular,  and  the 
nutuidu  is  quits  Bmootli.  Tlio  manner  in  which  tliu  liiiil 
oiicns  tbesQ  nuts  is  voiy  curious.  Taking  nno  endways  in 
its  bill  and  keeping  it  firm  by  a  pressure  of  the  tongue,  it 
cuts  a  transverse  notch  by  a  lateral  sawing  motion  of  the 
sliarp-fldgcd  lower  mandible,  Thin  done,  it  talcea  hold  of 
tlie  nut  with  ita  foot,  and  biting  off  a  piece  of  leaf  retains 
it  in  the  deep  notch  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  again 
seizing  the  nut,  which  is  prevented  from  slipping  by  the 
elastic  tissue  of  the  leaf,  lixes  the  edge  of  tbe  lower 
mandible  in  the  notch,  and  by  a  powerful  nip  breaks  oii 
u  piece  of  the  shell.  Again  taking  the  nut  in  ita  claws, 
it  inserts  tbe  very  long  and  shari)  point  of  the  bill  and 
picks  out  the  kurnol,  which  ia  seized  bold  of,  moreul  hy 
morsel,  by  the  extensible  tongue.  Thus  every  detail  of 
form  and  structure  in  the  extraordinary  biU  of  this  bird 
seems  to  have  ita  use,  and  wo  may  easily  conceive  that 
the  black  ci)c:katoo3  linve  maintained  themselves  in  com- 
petition with  their  more  active  and  more  numerous  white 
allies,  by  their  power  of  existing  on  a  kind  of  food  which 
no  tiUier  bird  is  ablo  to  extract  from  its  stony  shell  The 
species  is  the  Microglossum  aterrimum  of  naturalists. 

During  the  two  weeks  which  I  spent  in  this  little  settle- 
ment, I  bad  good  opportunities  of  observing  the  natives  at 
their  own  home,  and  living  in  their  usual  manner.  There 
ia  a  great  monotony  and  uniformity  in  every-day  savage 
life,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a  more  miserable  existence 
than  when  it  had  the  charm  of  novelty.  To  begin  with 
the  most  important  fact  in  the  existence  of  uncivilized 
peoples — their  food — the  Aru  men  have  no  regular  supidy, 
uo  staff  of  life,  such  as  bread,  rice,  mandioccn,  maize,  or 
sago,  which  are  the  daily  food  of  e  large  proportion  of 
mankind.  They  have,  however,  many  sorts  of  vegetables, 
plantains,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  raw  sago ;  and  tliey 
chew  up  vast  quantities  of  sugar-cane,  as  well  as  betel- 
nuts,  gambir,  and  tobacco.    Those  who  live  on  the  coast 
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have  plenty  of  fish;  but  when  inland,  as  we  are  here, 
they  only  go  to  the  sea  occasionally,  and  then  bring 
home  cockles  and  other  shell-fish  by  the  boatload.  Now 
and  then  they  get  wild  pig  or  kangaroo,  but  txx)  rarely  to 
form  anything  like  a  regular  part  of  their  diet,  which  is 
essentially  vegetable ;  and  what  is  of  more  importance, 
as  affecting  their  health,  green,  watery  vegetables,  imper- 
fectly cooked,  and  even  these  in  varying  and  often  in- 
sufUcient  quantities.  To  this  diet  may  bo  attributed  the 
])revalcuco  of  skin  diseases,  and  ulcers  on  the  logs  and 
joints.  Tlie  scurfy  skin  disease  so  common  among  savages 
has  a  close  connexion  with  the  poorness  and  irregularity  of 
their  living.  The  Malays,  who  are  never  without  their 
daily  rice,  are  generally  free  from  it ;  the  hill-Dyaks  of 
Borneo,  who  grow  rice  and  live  well,  are  clean  skinned, 
while  the  less  industrious  and  less  cleanly  tribes,  who 
live  for  a  portion  of  the  year  on  fruits  and  vegetables  only, 
are  very  subject  to  this  malady.  It  seems  clear  that  in 
this,  as  in  other  respects,  man  is  not  able  to  make  a  boast 
of  himself  with  impunity,  feeding  like  the  cattle  on  the 
herbs  and  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  taking  no  thought  of 
the  morrow.  To  maintain  his  health  and  beauty  ho  must 
labour  to  prepare  some  farinaceous  product  capable  of 
being  stored  and  accumulated,  so  as  to  give  him  a  regular 
supply  of  wholesome  food.  When  this  is  obtained,  he 
may  add  vegetables,  fruits,  and  meat  with  advantage. 

The  chief  luxury  of  the  Am  people,  besides  betel 
and  tobacco,  is  arrack  (Java  rum),  which  the  traders 
bring  in  great  quantities  and  sell  very  cheap.  A  day's 
fishing  or  rattan  cutting  will  purchase  at  least  a  half- 
gallon  bottle;  and  when  the  tripang  or  birds'  nests 
collected  during  a  season  are  sold,  they  get  whole  boxes, 
each  containing  fifteen  such  bottles,  which  the  inniates 
of  a  house  will  sit  round  day  and  night  till  thoy  liuvo 
ilni8he<l.  They  themselves  tell  mo  that  at  such  bouts  they 
often  tear  to  pieces  the  house  they  are  in,  break  and 
destroy  everything  they  can  lay  their  hands  on,  and  make 
such  an  infernal  riot  as  is  alarming  to  behold. 

TIio  houses  nnd  furniture  are  on  a  [«ir  witli  the  food. 
A  vude  Hhe<l,  i4up|)orted  on  rough  and  slender  sticks  rather 
than  posts,  no  walls,  but  the  Itoor  msed  to  within  a  foot 
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of  tliu  eaves,  is  the  i^le  of  ftrdiitecture  tlioy  iiiiinlly 
Rdopt.  loiide  then  we  uutitioD  wulls  ol'  thut<;li,  ri>i'miii<- 
litUe  bozei  or  slewu^  ^<K>ei,  to  accommodate  tho  two  gr 
tiizee  B^Mzate  CumUea  that  asiuUly  live  togettier.  A  few 
mate,  beAeta,  and  ooc^iiig  vesads,  with  jtlatea  nntl  hiuius 
porctiased  flmm  the  MaoawaT  tradei-a,  constitute  llioir 
whole  fmnitiin ;  apeaia  and  bowa  nro  tliuir  wuijions ;  u 
Barongormat  fbnna  the  olothiii{r  of  tlio  wuuien,  n  v\mi- 
cbUi  of  the  men.  Vor  bonis  or  uvuu  fur  duyii  lliuy  uit 
idle  ia  their  honsee,  the  women  bringing  in  tlie  vc|,'Gtaljlu.t 
at  sago  whiidk  form  tfaeii'  fbod.  SomBtimea  lliey  Imut  or 
fish  a  Uttie,  or  work  at  their  houses  or  canons,  but  they 
seam  to  enjoy  pure  idleness,  and  work  oa  little  as  tliciy 
osn.  They  bare  little  to  vary  the  monotony  of  life,  litLlu 
that  can  be  called  pleasuie,  except  idlencas  ami  conver- 
sation. And  they  certainly  do  talk  I  Every  evr^nin^  thui-u 
is  a  little  Babel  aroond  me :  bat  as  I  nndci'sUuKl  nut  n 
word  of  it,  I  go  on  with  my  book  or  work  undiaturlied, 
Now  and  then  they  sonam  and  sliuiit,  or  lauglt  frantiually 
for  vaiistj;  and  this  goea  on  alternately  with  vouifcronii 
talkil^  of  men,  women,  and  children,  till  long  uTtur  I  am 
in  my  moaqnito  curtain  and  sound  asleep. 

At  this  plaoe  I  obtained  some  li^ht  on  the  complicated 
mixture  of  races  in  Aru,  which  V'uiild  utterly  cimf'iuud  an 
ethnologist  Many  of  the  mitives,  though  equally  dark 
with  the  oUici'a,  huvo  little  of  tho  Papuan  physiognomy, 
lint  have  more  delicate  features  of  the  Euro[>cun  tyim, 
with  more  glossy,  curling  hair.  Tlieso  at  first  quite  puzzled 
lue,  for  they  have  no  more  rescmhlance  to  Malay  than  to 
I'apititn,  and  the  darkness  of  skin  and  Iiair  would  Turbid 
the  idea  of  Duleli  iiitcriiiixtni'e.  Listening  to  thcit  coa- 
veiBBlion,  however,  I  detected  some  words  that  wuru 
familiar  to  mo.  "  Accabtf"  was  one ;  and  to  be  suie  that 
it  was  not  an  accidental  resemblance,  I  asked  the  speaker 
ia  Malay  wliat  "accaUi"  meant,  and  was  told  it  meant 
"done  or  finished,"  a  true  Portuguese  wonl,  with  its 
meaning  retained.  Again,  I  heard  the  word  "jafui"  often 
repeated,  and  could  see,  without  inquiry,  tliat  its  meaning 
was  "he's  gone,"  as  in  Portuguese.  "Porco,"  too,  seema 
n  common  nauie,  though  the  people  have  no  idea  of  its 
European  meaulng.    Tliis  cleared  up  the  dilticuUy.    I  at 
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once  understood  that  some  early  Portuguese  tradera  bad 
penetrated  to  these  islands,  and  mixed  with  the  natives, 
influencing  their  language,  and  leaving  in  their  descendants 
for  many  generations  the  visible  characteristics  of  their 
race.  If  to  this  wo  add  the  occasional  mixture  of  Malay, 
Dutch,  and  Chinese  with  the  indigenous  Papuans,  we  have 
no  reason  to  wonder  at  the  curious  varieties  of  form  and 
feature  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  Aru.  In  this  very 
house  there  was  a  Macassar  man,  with  an  Aru  wife  and  a 
family  of  mixed  children.  In  Dobbo  I  saw  a  Javanese  and 
an  Amboyna  man,  each  with  an  Aru  wife  and  family ;  and 
as  this  kind  of  mixture  has  been  going  on  for  at  least 
three  hundred  years,  and  probably  much  longer,  it  has 
produced  a  decided  ofTcct  on  the  physical  charact(»ristics 
nf  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  the  islands, 
more  especially  in  Dobbo  and  the  parts  nearest  to  it. 

March  2%th. — The  "  Orang-kaya  "  being  very  ill  with 
fever  had  begged  to  go  home,  and  had  arranged  with  one  of 
the  men  of  the  house  to  go  on  with  me  as  his  substitute. 
Now  that  I  wanted  to  move,  the  bugbear  of  the  pirates  was 
brought  up,  and  it  was  pronounced  unsafe  to  go  further 
than  the  next  small  river.  This  would  not  suit  me,  as  I 
had  determined  to  traverse  the  channel  called  Watelai  to 
the  "  blakang-tana ;"  but  my  guide  was  firm  in  his  dread 
of  pirates,  of  which  I  knew  there  was  now  no  danger,  as 
several  vessels  had  gone  in  search  of  them,  as  well  as  a 
Dutch  gunbont  wiiich  had  arrived  since  I  left  Dobbo.  I 
had,  fortunately,  by  this  time  heard  that  the  Dutch  "Com- 
missie"  had  really  arrived,  and  therefore  threatened  that  if 
my  guide  did  not  go  with  me  immediately,  1  would  appeal 
to  the  authorities,  and  he  would  certainly  be  obliged  to  give 
back  the  cloth  which  the  "  Oitingkaya"  had  transferred 
to  him  in  prepnymont.  This  had  tlie  desired  elfect ;  matters 
were  soon  arranged,  and.  we  started  the  next  morning. 
The  WMud,  however,  was  dead  against  us,  and  after  rowing 
hard  till  midday  we  put  in  to  a  small  river  where  there  wen^ 
a  few  huts,  to  cook  our  dinners.  The  place  did  not  look 
very  ])romif=;ing,  but  ns  we  could  not  reach  our  destination, 
the  Watelai  river,  ow  in;jj  to  the  contrary  wind,  \  thought  we 
might  as  well  wnit  h^rc  a  day  or  two.  I  therefore  paid  a 
chopper  for  the  use  of  a  small  shed,  and  got  my  bed  and 
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a  ..iM  boxes  on  BLore,  lii  th«  enrening,  after  diiik,  we  wt^ie 
suddenly  alarmed  W  the  Cifof'B^akl  bajak!"  (Pii-uteAl) 
The  men  all  wixed  uwir  boin  and  apnrs,  und  rushed  down 
to  ttw  bench;  we  got  hold  of  ooi  gtms  and  prepared  for 
action,  bat  in  a  few  mknlea  all  came  back  laugliiiig  ami 
chattering  fat  it  had  proved  to  bfr  only  a  small  boat  and 
Mime  of  their  own  txmndm  xetnrBed  flrom  fishing.  Wlieii 
all  was  qniet  again,  one  of  the  men,  wlio  could  apeak  a 
little  Mahy,  came  to  ma  and  b^ged  nio  not  to  sleep  too 
baid.  "  whT  t "  Baid  t  "  Perhaye  the  pirates  may  really 
oome,"  said  be  tbit  seriotisly,  which  made  m&  laugh  and 
aatnie  him  I  ahoold  aleep  aa  hard  aa  I  could. 

Two  di^  wem  apent  here,  bat  the  place  was  unpro- 
dnotire  of  inaeota  or  birda  of  interee^  bo  we  made  another 
attempt  to  grt  on.  Aa  aoon  aa  we  got  a  little  uwny  from 
the  land  we  had  a  feir  wind,  and  in  aix  lionrs'  sailing 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  Watelai  channel,  which  divides 
the  moat  nortbedy  fiiom  the  middle  portion  of  Am.  At 
iti  month  this  was  about  half  a  mile  wide,  but.  soon 
narrowed,  and  a  mile  or  two  on  it  assumed  entirely  tlio 
aapeotofBiiTer  about  thewidth  of  the  Thames  at  London, 
winding  amtmg  low  bnt  ondulatdng  and  often  hilly  country. 
Ibe  scene  waa  exactly  such  aa  mufat  be  cxpuirti'd  in  the 
interior  of  a  continent  The  channm^contintiedof  a  uniform 
ayerage  width,  with  reaches  and  siauous  bends,  one  bank 
being  often  precipitous,  or  even  forming  vertical  cliffa, 
while  the  otlior  was  flat  and  apparuntly  alluvial ;  and  it 
was  only  the  pure  ealt-water,  and  the  absence  of  any 
stream  but  the  slight  flux  and  refltix  of  the  tide,  that  would 
enable  a  person  to  tell  that  he  was  navigating  a  strait  and 
not  a  river.  The  wind  was  fair,  and  carried  us  along,  with 
occasional  assistance  from  our  oars,  till  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,  when  we  landed  where  a  little  brook  formed 
two  or  three  basins  in  the  coral  rock,  and  then  fell  in 
a  miniature  cascade  into  the  salt-water  river.  Here  we 
bathed  and  cooked  our  dinner,  and  enjoyed  ourselves 
lazily  till  sunset,  when  we  pursued  our  way  for  two  hours 
more,  and  then  moored  our  little  vessel  to  an  overhanging 
tree  for  the  night 

At  five  the  next  morning  we  started  again,  and  in 
an  hour  overtook  four  large  praus  containii^  the  "  Com- 
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missie,"  who  had  come  from  Dobbo  to  make  their 
official  tour  round  the  islands,  and  had  passed  us  in  the 
night.  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  Dutchmen,  one  of  whom 
spoke  a  little  English,  but  we  found  that  we  could  get 
on  much  better  with  Malay.  They  told  me  that  they 
had  been  delayed  going  after  the  pirates  to  one  of  the 
northern  islands,  and  had  seen  three  of  their  vesseLs  but 
could  not  catch  them,  because  on  being  pursued  they 
rowed  out  in  the  wind's  eye,  which  they  are  enabled  to  do 
by  having  about  fifty  oars  to  each  boat.  Having  had  some 
tea  with  them,  I  bade  them  adieu,  and  turned  up  a  narrow 
channel  which  our  pilot  said  would  take  us  to  the  village 
of  Watelai,  on  the  east  side  of  Aru.  After  going  some 
miles  we  found  the  channel  nearly  blocked  up  with  coral, 
80  that  our  boat  grated  along  tlio  bottom,  crunching  what 
may  truly  be  called  the  living  rock.  Sometimes  all  hands 
had  to  get  out  and  wade,  to  lighten  the  vessel  and  lift  it 
over  the  shallowest  places ;  but  at  length  we  overcame  all 
obstacles  and  reached  a  wide  bay  or  estuary  studded  with 
little  rocks  and  islets,  and  opening  to  the  eastern  sea  and 
the  numerous  islands  of  the  *'  blakang-tana."  I  now  found 
that  the  village  we  were  going  to  was  miles  away ;  that  we 
sliould  have  to  go  out  to  sea,  and  round  a  rocky  point.  A 
squall  seemed  coming  on,  and  as  I  have  a  horror  of  small 
boats  at  sea,  and  from  all  I  could  learn  Watelai  village 
was  not  a  place  to  stop  at  (no  Birds  of  Paradise  being 
found  there),  I  determined  to  return  and  go  to  a  village 
I  had  heard  of  up  a  tributary  of  the  Watelai  river,  and 
situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  mainland  of  Aru.  The 
people  there  were  said  to  be  good,  and  to  be  accustomed  to 
hunting  and  bird-catching,  being  too  far  inland  to  get  any 
part  of  their  food  from  the  sea.  While  I  was  deciding 
this  point  the  squall  burst  upon  us,  and  soon  raised  a 
rolling  sea  in  the  shallow  water,  which  upset  an  oil  bottle 
and  a  lamp,  broke  some  of  my  crockery,  and  threw  us  all 
into  confusion.  Bowing  hard  we  managed  to  get  back 
into  tlie  main  river  by  dusk,  and  looked  out  for  a  place  to 
cook  our  suppers.  It  happened  to  be  high  water,  and  a 
very  high  tide,  so  that  every  piece  of  sand  or  beach  was 
covered,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  didiculty,  and  after 
jouch  groping  in  the  dark,  that  we  discovered  a  little 
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fllopfng  piece  c&  lock  about  two  feet  s<|uiir<!  on  wludi  i.< 
loolcea  bro  and  oook  aoaie  rio&  The  uuxt  ttuy  wu  om- 
tiimed  c»ir  vajr  bacl^  aii4  oo  tbe  following'  duy  cnUacd  u 
stream  m  the  lODth  aide  of  ttie  Wat^i  river,  niid  uscwiiU- 
iiutowbera  nuigatittti  oeaaedftmnd  tho  little  villjit;):  nf 
Twrnmbai,  eonaMMng  of  two  laiga  bouses  surroumlait  by 
plaatattona,  ainid  the  vicgiii  fbnata  of  Aru, 

Aa  I  likad  the  look  fA  the  {ilaoa,  and  wns  tlusirona  or 
ataying  aomo  tim^  I  aeat  mjrpllot  to  try  ami  luaku  u 
ba^ain  for  hooae  aooommodataon.  -The  owner  and  chief 
man  of  tbe  place  made  many  excnees.  First,  lie  wes 
a&aid  J  would  sot  Kke  hia  lunue,  and  then  wns  doubtful 
whether  his  son,  who  was  away,  wonld  lilie  hia  admitting 
me.  I  bad  a  long  talk  with  bim  myself,  and  triod  to 
explain  what  I  was  doin^  and  how  many  things  I  wouht 
ba^r  of  them,  and  showed  him  my  atock  of  heads,  and 
knives,  and  cloth,  and  tobacco^  all  n  which  I  would  spend 
with  bis  family  and  Mends  if  he  would  give  me  lioiiwj- 
room.  He  seemed  a  little  ataggeied  at  this,  aiid  salrl  hu 
wonld  talk  to  his  wife,  and  in  the  meantime  I  wtut  for  a 
little  walk  to  see  the  neighbonrhood.  AVhen  I  came  kiuk, 
I  again  sent  my  pilots  aaying  tiiot  I  wuuld  go  iiwuy  if  Im 
would  not  give  me  part  of  nis  bonse.  in  ubgut  hall"  au 
hour  ho  returned  witti  a  domnnd  for  about  half  the  coot  of 
1mildii]<;  a  hotiae,  for'tho  rent  of  a  »mall  portion  of  it  for  a 
fuw  weoka.  Aa  tlio  only  dilllcnlty  now  was  ii  pueuniiiry 
one,  1  got  out  ubout  ten  yards  of  cloth,  an  axe,  with  a  few 
l>eadii  and  aome  tobacco,  and  sent  them  as  my  final  offer 
for  the  part  of  the  house  which  I  had  before  jKiinted  out. 
This  WU3  accepted  after  a  little  more  talk,  and  I  imme- 
diately ]>roceeded  to  take  possession. 

The  house  was  a  good  large  one,  raised  ae  usual  about 
seven  fet*  on  posts,  the  walls  about  three  or  four  feet 
more,  with  a  high-pitched  roof.  The  floor  was  of  bamboo 
liiths,  and  in  the  slopiof^  roof  was  an  immense  shutter, 
which  could  be  lifted  and  propped  up  to  admit  light  and 
air.  At  the  end  where  this  was  situated  tbe  lloor  was 
raised  about  a  foot,  and  this  piece,  about  ten  feet  wide 
by  twenty  long,  quite  open  to  the  rest  of  the  house,  was 
the  i>ortiou  I  was  to  occupy.  At  one  end  of  this  piece, 
separated  by  a  thatch  partition,  was  a  cooking  place,  with 
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a  clay  floor  and  shelves  for  crockery.  At  the  opposite  end 
I  had  my  mosquito  curtain  hung,  and  round  the  walls  we 
arranged  my  boxes  and  other  stores,  fitted  up  a  table  and 
seat,  and  with  a  little  cleaning  and  dusting  made  the  place 
look  quite  comfortable.  My  boat  was  tlien  hauled  up  on 
shore,  and  covered  with  palm-leaves,  the  sails  and  oars 
brought  indoors,  a  hanging-stage  for  drying  my  specimens 
erected  outside  the  hoase  and  another  inside,  and  my 
boys  were  sot  to  clean  their  guns  and  got  all  ready  for 
l)eginning  work. 

The  next  day  I  occupied  myself  in  exploring  the  paths 
in  the  inimodiate  neighbourhood.  The  small  river  up 
which  we  had  ascended  ceases  to  be  navigable  at  this 
point,  above  which  it  is  a  little  rocky  brook,  which  quite 
dries  up  in  the  hot  season.  There  was  now,  however,  a 
fair  stream  of  water  in  it;  and  a  path  which  was  partly 
in  and  partly  by  the  side  of  the  water,  promised  well 
for  insects,  as  I  here  saw  the  magnificent  blue  but- 
terfly, Papilio  ulysses,  as  well  as  several  other  fine  species, 
flopping  lazily  along,  sometimes  resting  high  up  on  the 
foliage  which  drooped  over  the  water,  at  others  settling 
down  on  the  damp  rock  or  on  the  o<lgos  of  muddy  pools. 
A  little  way  on  several  paths  branched  off  through  patches 
of  second-growth  forest  to  cane-fields,  gardens,  and  scat- 
tered houses,  beyond  which  again  the  dark  wall  of  verdure 
striped  with  tree-trunks,  marked  out  the  limits  of  the 
primeval  forests.  The  voices  of  many  birds  promised 
good  shooting,  and  on  my  return  I  found  that  my  boys 
had  already  obtained  two  or  three  kinds  I  had  not  seen 
before ;  and  in  the  evening  a  native  brought  me  a  rare  and 
beautiful  species  of  ground-thrush  (Pitta  novte-guinete) 
hitherto  only  'known  from  New  Guinea 

As  I  im|)roved  my  acquaintance  with  them  I  became 
much  interested  in  these  people,  who  are  a  fair  sample  of 
the  true  savage  inhabitants  of  the  Aru  Islands,  tolerably 
free  from  foreign  admixture.  The  house  I  lived  in  con- 
tained four  or  five  families,  and  there  were  generally  from 
six  to  a  dozen  visitors  besides.  They  kept  up  a  continual 
row  from  morning  till  night — talking,  laughing,  shouting, 
without  intermission — not  very  pleasant,  l)ut  intoi*W5ting 
as  a  study  of  national  chamcter.     My  boy  Ali  said  to  m^,^ 


*Biui7ikqiiot  bitohanOnugAni'  (Tho  Aru  ihk.ijIu  uro 
VHjr  itrong  talken),  nevar  hftvii^  been  ucciutomeJ  to  aucii 
doqaenM  either  is  Iiis  ews  or  any  other  cuuiHry  lio  liad 
liitonto  Tinted.  Ot  an  areniiig  tbs  men,  having  gut  over 
flwir  flnt  il^nsM,  began  to  talk  io  me  a  little,  asking 
about  my  ooootiy,  fto,  and  in  retorn  I  queatioued  them 
abmd  any  traditkHu  they  had  of  their  own  origin.  I  had, 
hovarer,  vny  little  nuoea^  fi>r  I  oould  not  poaaibly  mako 
Qiem  vndentand  the  iia^e  qoeation  of  where  the  Aru 
people  fint  oame  from.  I  pnt  it  in  every  poasiblu  way  to 
them,  bat  it  was  a  inljeet  qnite  beyond  their  apeuulations ; 
thCT  had  eridnitly  never  thwif^  «  anything  of  tlio  kind, 
■nd  VBie  onaUe  to  oonoeire  a  thing  so  remote  and  no 
nnneoeesaiy  to  be  thonght  aboot,  aa  their  own  origin. 
Finding  tus  hcmeleH,  I  asked  if  they  knew  when  the 
trade  with  Ars  fint  bepm,  when  the  Bogia  and  Chincao 
and  Maaamr  men  flnt  oame  in  tltdr  praus  to  buy  trijioiig 
and  tortoiao  eholl,  and  Uldl^  neata,  and  Paradise  birds } 
Thia  they  ocnnprdraded,  bat  replied  that  there  had  always 
been  ilie  same  trade  aa  luu  aa  they  or  their  fathers  recol- 
lairted,  but  that  thia  waa  uw  iint  time  a  real  white  man 
had  oome  among  them,  and,  said  they,  "  Vou  see  how  tlie 
peoi^e  oome  every  day  froea  all  the  villflgca  round  to  look 
at  yon,"  This  was  very  ttattering,  and  accounted  for  the 
great  concourse  of  visitors  which  I  had  at  first  imagined 
was  accidental  A  few  years  before  I  had  been  one  of  the 
gazers  at  the  Zoolus  and  the  Aztecs  in  London.  Now  the 
tables  were  turned  upon  uio,  for  I  waa  to  these  people  a 
new  and  strange  variety  of  man,  and  had  the  honour  of 
affording  to  tliem,  in  my  own  person,  an  attractive  exhi- 
bition, gratis. 

All  thu  men  and  boys  of  Aru  are  expert  archers,  never 
stirring  without  tlielr  bows  and  arrows.  Tliey  shoot  all 
sorts  of  birds,  as  well  as  pigs  and  kangaroos  occasionally, 
and  thus  have  a  tolerably  good  supply  of  meat  to  eat  with 
their  vegetables.  Tlie  result  of  thia  better  living  is  superior 
healthiness,  well-made  bodies,  and  generally  clear  skins. 
They  brought  nie  numbers  of  small  birds  in  exchange  for 
beads  or  tobacco,  but  mauled  them  terribly,  notwitliatond- 
ing  my  repeated  instructions.  When  they  got  a  bird  alive 
they  would  often  tie  a  string  to  its  1^  and  keep  it  a  day 
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or  two,  till  its  plumage  was  so  draggled  and  dirtied  as  to 
be  almost  worthless.  One  of  the  first  things  I  got  from 
them  was  a  living  specimen  of  the  curious  and  beautiful 
racquet-tailed  kingfisher.  Seeing  how  much  I  admired  it, 
they  afterwards  brought  me  several  more,  which  were  all 
caught  before  daybreak,  sleeping  in  cavities  of  the  rocky 
banks  of  the  stream.  My  hunters  also  shot  a  few  speci- 
mens, and  almost  all  of  them  had  the  red  bill  more  or  less 
clogged  with  mud  and  earth.  Tliis  indicates  the  habits  of 
the  bird,  which,  though  popularly  a  king-fisher,  never 
catches  fish,  but  lives  on  insects  and  minute  shells,  which 
it  picks  up  in  the  forest,  darting  down  upon  them  fi-om  its 
perch  on  some  low  branch.  The  genus  Tanysiptera,  to 
which  this  bird  belongs,  is  remarkable  for  the  enormously 
lengthened  tail,  which  in  all  other  kingfishers  is  small  and 
short.  Linnoeus  named  the  species  known  to  him  "the 
goddess  kingfisher"  (Alcedo  dea),  from  its  extreme  grace 
and  beauty,  the  plumage  being  brilliant  blue  and  white, 
with  the  bill  red,  like  coral.  Several  siiecies  of  these  in- 
teresting birds  are  now  known,  all  confined  within  the 
very  limited  area  which  comprises  the  Moluccas,  New 
(luhioa,  and  tlie  extreme  North  of  Australia.  Tlioy 
n»i»cnil)lo  each  other  so  closely  that  scveml  of  them  can 
only  be  distinguished  by  careful  comparison.  One  of  the 
nuest,  however,  which  ii^abits  New  Guinea,  is  very  distinct 
from  the  rest,  being  bright  red  beneath  instead  of  white. 
That  which  I  now  obtained  was  a  new  one,  and  has  been 
named  Tanysiptera  hydrocharis,  but  in  geneml  form  and 
coloration  it  is  exactly  similar  to  the  larger  species  found 
in  Amboyna,  and  figured  at  page  298. 

New  and  interesting  birds  were  continually  brought  in, 
either  by  my  own  boys  or  by  the  natives,  and  at  the  end  of 
n  week  Ali  arrived  triumphant  one  afternoon  with  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Great  Bird  of  Paradise.  The  ornamental 
plumes  had  not  'yet  attained  their  full  growth,  but  the 
richness  of  their  glossy  orange  colouring,  and  the  exquisite 
delicacy  of  the  loosely  waving  feathers,  were  unsurpassable. 
At  the  same  time  a  great  black  cockatoo  was  brought  in,  as 
well  as  a  fine  fruit-pigeon  and  several  small  birds,  so  that 
we  were  all  kept  hard  at  work  skinning  till  sunset  Just 
88  we  had  cleared  away  and  pocked  up  for  the  night,  a 
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beut  was  bmogH  wliicU  Imil  licun  Hlmt  liy  iba 
It  naemblad  la  lizu,  ami  in  iU  wliiU:  wiHilly 
OOrennft  a  small  fit  lunKbut  lind  eliort  logs,  hand-like 
feet  viui  luge  oUw^  and  a  long  prehensile  tail.  it.  was 
aOnWHU  (OL  iiwoaUtiu),'oi)o  of  the  curious   marsupial 


^.wjm^la  of  tbe  Papoan  ngkm,  and  I  was  very  deairous  in 
obtain  (he  skin.  The  owners,  however,  suiil  they  wanted 
to  eat  it;  and  thooofa  I  offiJi-ed  them  n  (^oil  iiricn,  and 
pibmiwd  to  give  tuem  ell  tlio  ineut,  tliuni  was  (,'riiat 
heritation.  Snspeotiiig  the  lensoii.  I  ofloi-ed.  thou^li  it  wcm 
night,  to  set  to  voric  inuaediutuly  and  get  out  the  hody  for 
them,  to  whieh  they  ngtaei.  The  erentura  was  uueh 
hacked  aboo^  and  the  two  hind  feet  almost  cut  olf,  but  it 
-was  tiu  hageet  and  finest  qpecimcn  of  tha  kind  I  hatl  seen ; 
and  after  an  honi's  liaid  work  I  hande<l  over  the  l>ody  to 
tbe  owners,  who  immediately  cut  it  up  and  rousted  it  fur 
si^er.  ^ 

At  this  waa  a  tot;  good  pi  aco  for  birds,  I  delunnined  Ut 
remain  a  month  loiursr.  ami  took  t)ie  opportunity  of  a 
nattre  boat  Doing  to  tXibbo,  to  Bond  Alt  fur  a  fn»U  »iipp1y 
of  ammoninon  and  ptovisiotis.  They  atartod  on  Iho  lUth 
of  April,  and  the  hoxue  was  crowded  with  about  a  hundnxl 
men,  b^s,  women,  and  girls,  bringing  their  loads  of  sugar- 
cane, pfantaioB,  eirih-Ieaf,  yams,  &c ;  one  lud  going  from 
each  house  to  sell  the  produce  and  make  purchases.  The 
noise  was  indescribable.  At  least  fifty  of  tbe  Inindred 
wore  always  talking  at  once,  and  that  not  in  the  low 
measured  tonea  of  the  apathetically  polite  Malay,  but  witli 
loud  voices,  sliout3,  and  screaming  laughter,  in  which  the 
women  and  children  were  eviin  more  eouapicuous  than  the 
men.  It  was  only  while  gazing  at  me  that  their  tongues 
were  moderately  (juiot,  bueiiuso  their  eyes  were  fully  occu- 
])iod.  Tbo  black  vegetable  soil  liera  overlying  the  coiid  rock 
ia  very  rich,  and  the  sugar-cane  was  finer  than  any  I  had 
ever  seen.  Tbe  canes  brou^^ht  to  tbe  boat  were  ottcn  ten 
and  even  twelve  feet  long,  and  thick  in  proportion,  witli 
short  joints  throughout,  swelling  between  the  kuote  with  the 
abundance  of  tbe  rich  juice.  At  Dobbo  tbeygct  a  high 
price  for  it,  Id.  to  Zd.  a  stick,  and  there  is  an  insatiable 
demand  among  the  crews  of  tbe  praus  and  the  Saba  fishei^ 
men.    Here  they  eat  it  continually     They  half  live  on  it. 
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and  sometimes  feed  their  pigs  with  it.  Near  every  house  are 
great  heaps  of  the  refuse  cane ;  and  large  wicker-baskets  to 
contain  this  refuse  as  it  is  produced  form  a  regular  part  of 
the  furniture  of  a  house.  Whatever  time  of  the  day  you 
enter,  you  are  sure  to  find  three  or  four  people  with  a  yard 
of  cane  in  one  hand,  a  knife  in  the  other,  and  a  basket 
between  their  legs,  hacking,  paring,  chewing,  and  basket- 
filling,  with  a  persevering  assiduity  which  reminds  one  of 
a  hungry  cow  grazing,  or  of  a  caterpillar  eating  up  a  leaf. 

After  five  days'  absence  the  boats  returned  from  l)obbe, 
bringing  Ali  and  all  the  things  I  had  sent  for  quite  safe. 
A  large  party  had  assembled  to  be  ready  to  carry  home  the 
goods  brought,  among  which  were  a  good  many  cocoa-nuts, 
which  are  a  great  luxury  here.  It  seems  strange  that  they 
should  never  plant  tliom ;  but  tlio  reason  simply  is,  that 
they  cannot  bring  their  hearts  to  bury  a  good  nut  for 
the  prospective  advantage  of  a  crop  twelve  years  hence. 
Tliere  is  also  the  chance  of  the  fruits  being  dug  up  and 
eaten  unless  watched  night  and  day.  Among  the  things  I 
had  sent  for  was  a  box  of  arrack,  and  I  was  now  of  course 
besieged  with  requests  for  a  little  drop.  I  gave  them  a 
llask  (about  two  bottles"),  which  was  very  soon  finished, 
and  I  was  assured  that  there  were  many  present  who  had 
not  had  a  taste.  As  I  feared  my  box  would  very  soon  bo 
emptied  if  I  supplied  all  their  demands,  I  told  them  I  had 
given  them  one,  but  the  second  they  must  pay  for,  and 
that  afterwards  I  must  have  a  Paradise  bird  for  each  flask. 
They  immediately  sent  round  to  all  the  neighbouring 
houses,  and  mustered  up  a  rupee  in  Dutch  copper  money, 
got  their  second  flask,  and  drunk  it  as  quickly  as  the  first, 
and  were  then  very  talkative,  but  le^s  noisy  and  impor- 
tunate than  I  had  expected.  Two  or  three  of  them  got 
round  me  and  begged  me  for  the  twentieth  time  to  tell 
them  the  name  of  my  country,  llien,  as  they  could  not 
pronounce  it  satisfactorily,  they  insisted  tliat  I  was  de- 
ceiving them,  and  that  it  was  a  name  of  my  own  invention. 
One  funny  old  man,  who  bore  a  ludicrous  resemblance  to 
a  friend  of  mine  at  home,  was  almost  indignant.  "  Ung- 
lung!"  said  he,  "who  ever  heard  of  such  a  name? — ang- 
lang — anger-lang — that  can't  be  the  name  of  your  country  ; 
you  are  playing  with  us."    Then  ho  tried  to  give  a  con- 
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vindng  flhutntioiL  "Hy  oountZT'  ii  Wauumbai— atiy- 
bod]'  can  my  Waanmbal  I'm  aa  'oruiig-Waniiuilmi;' 
but,  N'^nngl  who  vnt  heard  of  incli  a  nnme  ?  Do  toll 
na  the  leal  name  of  your  aoontiy,  and  tlieu  wlien  you  nnt 
uone  ire  ahaU  know  hoir  to  tiuk  aboat  you."  To  tlii^ 
TaiidiioaB  aignmeot  and  lemonatrance  I  coutd  oppotte 
notbiag  but  aaaerUon,  and  the  vhole  party  rcniiiiuol 
finnlr  oonvinoed  that  I  waa  for  aomo  rciuioii  or  oilii>r 
deodving  them.  "Rasf  then  attaoked  me  on  auoLhur  ]ioitii 
— what  all  the  aniniila  and  binla  and  insects  and  shdls 
vere  pteaemd  ao  carefUly  for.  Thxsy  had  often  mViA  me 
this  befot^  and  I  had  tried  to  explgun  to  tliem  tiiat  thuy 
mtold  be  atnflbd,  and  nude  to  look  aa  il'  alive,  and 
people  in  my  conntiy  would  go  to  look  at  theni.  But  thia 
waa  not  aatuOring.  is  my  ooontiy  there  must  be  many 
better  thhiga  to  look  at,  and  they  conUl  not  bulieve  I 
would  take  ao  much  troaUe  with  their  birds  autl  beasts 
juat  In  people  to  look  at  "BiOf  did  not  want  to  look  at 
them ;  and  wa,  who  mads  oalioo  and  j^aaa  and  knives,  and 
v\\  aorta  of  wondecfol  thinga,  oonld  not  want  things  from 
Am  to  look  at  They  bad  eridenUy  been  tlunking  nboui 
it  and  had  at  length  got  what  aeemed  a  very  eatisractory 
theory;  for  ^t»  aame  dd  man  aaid  to  me^  In  a  low  nqra- 
terious  voice,  "  What  becomea  of  them  when  you  go  on  to 
the  Beat"  "  Why,  they  are  all  packed  up  in  boxes,"  said 
I.  "  WImt  did  you  tliiuk  booamo  of  tliom  ? "  "  They  all 
come  to  life  again,  don't  theyf  said  he;  and  though  [ 
tried  to  joke  it  off,  and  said  if  they  did  we  slionld  have 
plenty  to  eat  at  sea,  he  stuck  to  Iiis  opinion,  and  kept 
repeating,  with  an  air  of  deep  conviction,  "  Yee,  they  all 
come  to  lire  again,  that's  what  they  do— they  all  come  to 
life  Agaia" 

After  a  little  while,  and  a  good  deal  of  talking  among 
themselves,  he  began  again — "  I  know  all  about  it — oh, 
yes  I  Before  you  came  we  had  rain  every  day — very  wet 
indeed;  now,  ever  since  you  have  been  here,  it  is  fine  hot 
weather.  Oh,  yes  I  I  know  all  about  it ;  you  can't  deceive 
me."  And  so  I  was  set  down  as  a  conjurer,  and  was 
unable  to  repel  Uie  choige.  But  the  conjurer  was  com- 
pletely puzzled  by  the  oext  question :  "  What,"  said 
the  old  man,  "is  the  great  ship,  where  the  Bvgis  oud 
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Chinamon  go  to  sell  their  things  ?  It  is  always  in  the  great 
sea — ^its  name  is  Jong;  tell  ns  all  about  it."  In  vain  I 
inquired  what  they  knew  about  it;  they  knew  nothing 
but  that  it  was  called  "  Jong,"  and  was  always  in  the  sea, 
and  was  a  very  great  ship,  and  concluded  with,  "  Perhaps 
that  is  your  country  ? "  Finding  that  I  could  not  or 
would  not  tell  them  au3rthing  about  "Jong,"  there  came 
more  regrets  that  I  would  not  tell  them  the  real  name  of 
my  country  ;  and  then  a  long  string  of  compliments,  to  the 
effect  that  I  was  a  much  better  sort  of  a  person  than  the 
Bugis  and  Chinese,  who  sometimes  came  to  trade  witli 
them,  for  I  gave  them  things  for  nothing,  and  did  not  try 
to  cheat  them.  How  long  would  I  stop?  was  the  next 
earnest  inquiry.  Would  I  stay  two  or  three  myuths  ? 
They  would  get  me  plenty  of  birds  and  animals,  and  I 
might  soon  finish  all  the  goods  I  had  brought,  and  then, 
.  said  the  old  spokesman,  "Don't  go  away,  but  send  for 
more  things  from  Dobbo,  and  stay  hero  a  year  or  two." 
And  then  again  the  old  story,  "  Uo  tell  us  the  name  of 
your  country.  We  know  the  Bugis  men,  and  the  Macassar 
men,  and  the  Java  men,  and  the  China  men ;  only  you,  we 
don't  know  from  wliat  country  you  come.  Ung-lung  !  it 
can't  be ;  I  know  that  is  not  the  name  of  your  country." 
Seeing  no  end  to  this  long  talk,  I  said  I  was  tired,  and 
wanted  to  go  to  sleep ;  so  after  begging — one  a  little  bit  ot 
dry  fish  for  his  supper,  and  another  a  little  salt  to  eat  with 
his  sago — they  went  off  very  quietly,  and  I  went  outside 
and  took  a  stroll  round  the  house  by  moonlight,  thinking  of 
the  simple  people  and  the  strange  productions  of  Aru,  and 
then  turned  in  under  my  mosquito  curtain,  to  sleep  with 
a  sense  of  perfect  security  in  the  midst  of  these  good- 
natured  savages. 

We  now  had  seven  or ,  eight  days  of  hot  and  dry 
weatlier,  which  reduced  the  little  river  to  a  succession  of 
shallow  pools  connected  by  the  smallest  possible  thread  of 
trickling  water.  If  there  were  a  dry  season  like  that  of 
Macassar,  the  Aru  Inlands  would  be  uninhabitable,  as  there 
is  no  part  of  them  much  above  a  hundred  feet  high  ;  and 
the  whole  being  a  mass  of  porous  coralline  rock,  allows 
tlie  surface  water  rapidly  to  escape.  The  only  dry  season 
they   have  is  for  a  month  or  two  about  September  or 
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Uutober,  and  then  ii  tirni  ab  enwBaire  scarcity  of  water. 
BO  that  Bomotimet  faondnds  of  birds  and  olliur  uninmls  iX\\: 
of  dionghi  3%e  nathrea  tlieii  lemoro  to  Ixiuses  iienr  tlut 
■Diuvea  of  the  snuU  stieanu,  vheie,  in  the  sLaiJy  di^pthti  of 
the  foKst,  ^small  qoanlit^  of  vater  atill  remains.  Kvuti 
then  many  d  them  nave  to  go  miles  fat  tlicir  water,  wliicli 
they  keep  ia  hiige  bambooa  and  nae  ytaj  aimringly.  'I'licy 
assim  nw  that  they  oatohand  kill  gauio  of  all  kimla, 
by  watching  at  the  water  holes  or  aettitig  snares  aroumi 
them.  Iliat  wonld  be  Uie  time  for  me  to  mako  my  collec- 
tiona ;  bat  the  want  of  water  wonld  be  li  tcnible  aimuy- 
ano^  and  the  impoadbili^  of  getting  avny  before  auutlicr 
whtds  year  had  passed  mode  it  out  tn  tiie  queBlion. 

Ever  since  latving  Dobbo  I  bad  soffered  terribly  fraui 
insects,  who  seemed  here  bent  upon  nvenging  my  lun^- 
contanned  persecution  of'tiifflr  raoe.  At  our  first  stoiipiiig- 
plaoe  sand-flies  were  very  abundant  at  night,  iienotmting  to 
every  port  of  the  body,  and  prodncing  a  more  lasting  in-i- 
tation  tlion  mosqaitoes.  My  feet  and  aiildeu  esimctally 
snffbied,  and  were  completely  oovered  witli  litllo  rod 
swollen  qiecka,  which  tormented  me  bonlbly.  On  ari'ivin;^ 
here  we  were  delighted  to  And  the  honse  free  from  Gaiul- 
Jlies  or  mosquitoes,  but  in  the  plantations  where  my  duily 
walks  led  me,  the  day-biting  mosquitois  swuriuwl,  oml 
seemed  especially  to  deliglit  in  attacking  uiy  poor  feet. 
After  a  month's  incessant  puubtimeut,  tliosu  useful 
members  rebelled  against  such  ti-eatment  and  broke  into 
open  insurrection,  tlirowing  out  mimerous  inflamed  ulceie, 
which  were  very  painful,  and  stoi>ped  me  from  walking. 
So  I  found  myself  confined  to  the  house,  and  with  no 
iinniediato  prospect  of  leaving  it.  Wounds  or  sores  in 
the  feet  arc  es{>uciully  iliilicnlt  to  licikl  in  hot  climales,  and 
1  therefore  ili-euded  tiiem  more  than  any  other  illness.  The 
coiitiiiemeot  was  very  annoying,  as  the  fine  hut  weather 
was  excellent  for  insects,  of  which  I  had  every  promise  of 
ubtaining  a.  fme  collection;  and  it  is  only  by  daily  and 
unremitting  search  that  the  smaller  kinds,  ami  the  mrer 
and  more  interesting  specimens,  can  be obtaincil.  When  1 
crawled  down  to  the  river-side  to  bathe,  I  often  saw  the 
blae-wingcd  Papilio  ulysses,  or  some  other  equally  rare  and 
beautiful  insect ;  but  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  patience 
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and  to  return  quietly  to  my  bird-skinning,  or  whatever 
other  work  I  had  indoors.  The  stings  and  bites  and 
ceaseless  irritation  caused  by  these  pests  of  the  tropical 
forests,  would  be  borne  uncomplainingly ;  but  to  bo  kept 
prisoner  by  them  in  so  rich  and  unexplored,  a  country, 
where  rare  and  beautiful  creatures  arc  to  bo  met  with  in 
every  forest  ramble — a  country  reached  by  such  a  long  and 
tedious  voyage,  and  which  might  not  in  tho  present  cen- 
tury bo  again  visited  for  the  samo  purpose — is  a  punish- 
ment too  severe  for  a  naturalist  to  pass  over  in  silence. 

I  had,  however,  some  consolation  in  the  birds  my  boys 
brought  home  daily,  more  especially  the  Paradiseas,  which 
they  at  length  obtained  in  full  plumage.  It  was  ^uite  a 
relief  to  my  mind  to  get  these,  for  I  could  hardly  have  torn 
myself  away  from  Aru  had  I  not  obtained  S[»ccimens. 
But  what  I  valued  almost  as  much  as  the  birds  themselves 
was  the  knowledge  of  their  habits,  which  I  was  daily  ob- 
taining both  from  the  accounts  of  my  hunters,  and  from 
the  conversation  of  tho  natives.  Tlie  birds  had  now  com- 
menced what  the  people  here  call  their  "  wicaleli,"  or 
dancing-parties,  in  certain  trees  in  the  forest,  wliich  are  not 
fruit  trees  as  I  at  first  imagined,  but  wliich  liavo  an  im- 
mense head  of  spreading  branches  and  large  but  scattered 
leaves,  giving  a  clear  space  for  the  birds  to  play  and  exhibit 
their  plumes.  On  one  of  these  trees  a  dozen  or  twenty 
full-plumaged  male  birds  assemble  together,  raise  uj)  their 
wings,  stretch  out  their  necks,  and  elevate  their  exquisite 
plumes,  keeping  them  in  a  continual  vibration.  Between 
whiles  they  fly  across  from  branch  to  branch  in  great  ex- 
citement, so  that  the  wliole  tree  is  filled  with  waving  plumes 
in  every  variety  of  attitude  and  motion.  (See  Illustration 
facing  p.  443.)  The  bird  itself  is  nearly  as  largo  as  a  crow, 
and  irt  of  a  rich  coffee  brown  colour.  The  head  and  nock  is  of 
a  pure  straw  yellow  above,  and  rich  metallic  green  beneath. 
The  long  plumy  tufts  of  golden  orange  feathers  spring  from 
the  sides  beneath  each  wing,  and  when  the  bird  is  in  repose 
are  partly  concealed  by  them.  At  the  time  of  its  excitement, 
however,  the  wings  are  raised  vertically  over  the  back,  the 
head  is  bent  down  and  stretched  out,  and  the  long  i)lumes 
are  raised  up  and  expanded  till  they  form  two  mngnificent 
golden  fans  strii)ed  with  deep  red  at  tho  base,  and  fading 
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off  into  the  pak  brawn  tint  of  ttie  finely  diviiU'l  uml  sodly 
WBTing  pointa  The  vbolB  birdk  Uieii  ovoruliadowcd  liy 
ttiem,  Uie  oroncfaiiig  bodj,  yellow  liuatl,  and  eiuemltl  grwu 
tbioat  fonning  tmfe  tiie  fimndation  and  actting  to  the  golden 
donr  wMcb  WRTU  ibovo.  When  Been  in  this  attitude,  thu 
Wxa.  of'  PuidiM  ml^  iMomm  its  namo,  and  must  lie 
iwdnd  as  MM  <tf  tlw  nuwt  bMOtifill  and  most  wonilerful  of 

living  thing*.  I  oontlaQfld  alio  to  got  Hpucimoua  of  iho 
\awf  little  l[lM(f>Mrd  ooowdonally,  oa  well  as  uiiinUii-s  of 
briOiiuit  pigeon^  iweat  litUo  puroquots,  and  many  ciirioutf 
small  moM,  most  neady  nsemblii^  those  of  Auittralia  and 
NewGninet. 

Hei%  ss  among  most  ssTage  peo)}le  I  have  dwelt  among, 
T  was  delighted  with  the  Manty  of  the  liuniiLn  form — a 
beanfy  of  which  stay-at-home  civilized  people  can  setiruely 
have  any  otmoepttOL  What  an  tbt:  finest  Grecian  statuai 
to  the  tiving,  morisg,  bnathing  men  I  saw  daily  around 
mel  The  nniestrained  gnoe  of  the  naked  savuge  as  he 
goes  abont  his  daily  occnpatioiia,  or  lounges  at  Ids  case, 
most  be  seen  to  be  nndentood;  and  a  youth  bending  his 
bow  is  tbe  perfeoUon  of  manly  beauty.  Tlie  wnrni'n, 
bowerer,  except  in  extteme  youth,  are  hy  no  mcanH  ho 
pleasant  to  look  at  as  the  men.  Their  strongly-marked 
features  are  very  unfeminine,  and  hard  work,  privationa, 
and  very  early  marriages  soon  destroy  whatever  of  beauty 
or  grace  they  may  for  a  short  time  possess.  Their  toilet  is 
very  simple,  but  also,  I  am  sorry  to  soy,  very  coarae, 
and  disgusting.  It  consists  solely  of  a  mat  of  plaited 
strips  of  palm  leaves,  worn  tighi  round  the  body,  and 
reaching  from  the  hips  to  the  knees.  It  seems  not  to  be 
changed  till  worn  out,  is  seldom  washed,  and  is  generally 
very  dirty.  This  is  the  universal  dress,  except  in  a  few 
cases  where  Malay  "sarongs"  have  come  into  use.  Their 
frizzly  hair  is  tied  in  a  bunch  at  the  back  of  the  bead. 
They  delight  in  combing,  or  rather  forking  it,  using  for  that 
purpose  a  lai^e  wooden  fork  with  four  diverging  prongs, 
which  answers  the  purpose  of  separating  and  arranging 
the  long  tangled,  frizzly  moss  of  cranial  vegetation  ranch 
better  than  any  comb  could  do.  The  only  ornaments  of 
tbe  women  are  earrings  and  necklaces,  which  they  arnuge 
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in  various  tasteful  ways.  The  ends  of  a  necklace  are  often 
attached  to  the  earrings,  and  then  looped  on  to  the  hair- 
knot  behind.  This  has  really  an  elegant  appearance,  the 
beads  hanging  gracefully  on  each  side  of  the  head,  and  by 
establishing  a  connexion  with  the  earrings  give  an  appear- 
ance of  utility  to  those  barbarous  ornaments  Wo  recom- 
mend this  style  to  the  consideration  of  those  of  the  fair  sex 
who  still  bore  holes  in  their  ears  and  hang  rings  thereto. 
Another  style  of  necklace  among  these  Papuan  belles  is  to 
wear  two,  each  hanging  on  one  side  of  the  neck  and  under 
the  opposite  arm,  so  as  to  cross  each  other.  This  has  a 
very  pretty  appearance,  in  part  due  to  the  contrast  of  the 
white  beads  or  kangaroo  teeth  of  which  they  are  composed 
with  the  dark  glossy  skin.  The  earrings  themselves  are 
formed  of  a  bar  of  copper  or  silver,  twisted  so  that  the 
ends  cross.  The  men,  as  usual  among  savages,  adorn 
themselves  more  than  the  women.  They  wear  necklaces, 
earrings,  and  finger  rings,  and  delight  in  a  baud  of  plaited 
gross  tight  round  the  arm  just  below  the  shoulder,  to 
which  they  attach  a  bunch  of  hair  or  bright  coloured 
feathers  by  way  of  ornament  The  teeth  of  small 
animals,  either  alone,  or  alternately  with  black  or  white 
beads,  form  their  necklaces,  and  sometimes  bracelets  also. 
For  these  latter,  however,  they  prefer  brass  wire,  or  the 
black,  horny,  wing-spines  of  the  cassowary,  which  they 
consider  a  charm.  Anklets  of  brass  or  shell,  and  tight 
plaited  garters  below  the  knee,  complete  their  ordinary 
decorations.  j 

Some  natives  of  Kobror  from  further  south,  and  who 
are  reckoned  the  worst  and  least  civilized  of  the  Aru 
tribes,  came  one  day  to  visit  us.  They  have  a  rather 
more  than  usually  savage  appearance,  owing  to  the  greater 
amount  of  ornaments  they  use — the  most  conspicuous 
being  a  large  horseshoe-shaped  comb  whicji  they  wear 
over  the  forehead,  the  ends  resting  on  the  temiJcs.  The 
back  of  the  comb  is  fastened  into  a  piece  of  wood,  which 
is  plated  with  tin  in  front,  and  above  is  attached  a  plume 
of  feathers  from  a  cock's  tail.  In  other  respects  they 
•carcoly  differed  from  the  people  I  was  living  with.  They 
brought  mo  a  couple  of  birds,  some  shells  and  insects, 
showing  that  the  report  of  the  white  man  and  his  doings 


had  ntobed  tbeb  oOoot^.    Hiae  was  prolmlly  liurJIy  * 
Hum  in  Am  who  had  u^  bjr  (bi«  timo  heuid  of  me. 
'   Baddw  the  diuneitio  ntensUi  utrcady  mentioniid.   the 
moTMbls   piopMtr    of   ft    native  is    very    scanty. 


_..__  _.  „  I  aapplr  of  apeara  and  bows  and  arrows  for 
hnntiD^  a  paiaoft  ot  obi^pil^-knife,  and  an  axe — for 
Om  atone  age  haa  paaaed  away  hero,  owiug  to  the  com- 
menial  entupriaa  m  Um  Bogia  and  other  Kfaluy  lacea. 
Attadiad  to  a  bdt,  or  hung  aoroBa  his  shoulder,  Iso  carries 
a  littie  akin  ponoh  and  an  omamented  bamboo,  containing 
bcdelrimtt  tobaooo,  and  lim^  and  a  small  German  wooden- 
bandied  knife  la  genuall^  atuok  lictwcen  his  \faist-c)oUi 
of  baA  and  faia  bote  akin.  Each  laaa  also  possesses  a 
"oa^an,"  or  aleeping-niat,  made  of  the  broad  leaves  of 
a  paodanvs  neatly  aevn  together  in  three  layers.  This 
mat  ia  abont  four  fbet  aqnan,  and  when  folded  hits  one 
Old  sewn  1^  so  that  it  finme  a  kind  of  sack  open  at  one 
eida  la  taa  dosed  comer  the  head  or  feet  can  he  placed, 
or  \t3  oanying  it  <hi  the  bead  in  a  shower  it  forma  Irath 
oort  and  umbiella.  It  donblea  up  in  a  small  compass  for 
oouvanieafc  carriage,  and  then,  forms  a  light  and  clastic 
onihioD,  BO  that  on  ft  joum^  it  becomes  clothing,  hutisu, 
biwWJf*gi  and  fumitnie^  all  in  one. 

Hie  only  omamenta  In  an  Am  Ijmiao  are  trophies  of  the 
chase — ^jaws  of  wild  pigs,  the  beads  and  backbones  of 
coABOwarics,  and  plumes  mEide  from  the  feathers  of  the 
Bird  of  Paradise,  cassowary,  and  domestic  fowl.  The 
spears,  shields,  kuife-haudles,  and  other  utensils  are  more 
or  less  carved  in  funciiiil  designs,  and  the  mats  and  leaf 
boxes  are  painted  or  plaited  in  neat  patterns  of  red,  black, 
and  yellow  colours.  I  must  not  forget  these  boxes,  which 
are  most  ingeniously  made  of  the  pith  of  a  pahn  leaf 
pegged  togouier,  lined  inside  with  pandanus  leaves,  and 
outride  with  the  same,  or  with  plaited  grass.  All  the 
joints  and  angles  ate  covered  witii  strips  of  split  rattan 
sewn  neatly  on.  The  lid  is  covered  with  the  brown 
leathery  spsthe  of  the  Areca  palm,  which  is  impervJooa 
to  water,  and  the  whole  box  ia  neat,  strong,  and  well 
finished.  They  are  made  from  a  few  inches  to  two  or 
three  feet  long,  and  being  much  esteemed  by  the  Malaya 
aa  clotbea-boxes,  are  a  regular  article  of  export  ijom  Aro. 
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The  natives  use  the  smaller  ones  for  tobacco  or  betel-nut, 
but  seldom  have  clothes  enough  to  require  the  larger  ones, 
which  are  only  made  for  sale. 

Among  the  domestic  animals  which  may  generally  be 
seen  in  native  houses,  are  gaudy  parrots,  green,  red,  and 
blue,  a  few  domestic  fowls,  which  have  baskets  hung  for 
them  to  lay  in  under  the  eaves,  and  who  sleep  on  the 
ridge,  and  several  half-starved  wolfish-looking  dogs.  In- 
stead of  rats  and  mice  there  are  curious  little  marsupial 
animals  about  the  s^me  size,  which  run  about  at  night  and 
nibble  anything  eatable  that  may  be  left  uncovered.  Four 
or  five  different  kinds  of  ants^  attack  everything  not 
isolated  by  water,  and  one  kind  even  swims  across  that ; 
great  spiders  lurk  in  baskets  and  boxics,  or  hide  in  the  folds 
of  mv  mosquito  curtain ;  centipedes  and  millepedes  are 
found  everywhere.  I  have  caught  them  under  my  pillow 
and  on  my  head ;  while  in  every  box,  and  under  every 
board  which  has  lain  for  some  days  undisturbed,  little 
scorpions  are  sure  to  be  found  snugly  ensconced,  with  their 
formidable  tails  quickly  turned  up  ready  for  attack  or 
defence.  Such  companions  seem  very  alarming  and  dan- 
gerous, but  all  combined  are  not  so  bad  as  the  irritation 
of  mosquitoes,  or  of  the  insect  pests  often  found  at 
home.  These  latter  are  a  constant  and  unceasing  source 
of  torment  and  disgust,  whereas  you  may  live  a  long  time 
among  scorpions,  spiders,  and  centipedes,  ugly  and  veno- 
mous though  they  are,  and  get  no  harm  from  them.  After 
living  twelve  years  in  the  tropics,  I  have  never  yet  been 
bitten  or  stung  by  either. 

The  lean  and  hungry  dogs  before  mentioned  were  my 
greatest  enemies,  and  kept  me  constantly  on  the  watch. 
If  my  boys  left  the  bird  they  were  skinning  for  an  instant, 
it  was  sure  to  be  carried  off.  Everything  eatable  had  to 
be  hung  up  to  the  roof,  to  be  out  of  their  reach.  Ali 
had  just  finished  skinning  a  fine  King  Bird  of  Paradise 
one  day,  when  he  dropped  the  skin.  Before  he  could 
stoop  to  pick  it  up,  one  of  this  famished  race  had  seized 
upon  it,  and  he  only  succeeded  in  rescuing  it  from  its 
fangs  after  it  was  torn  to  tattera  Two  skins  of  the  large 
l*aradisea,  which  were  quite  dry  and  ready  to  pack  away, 
were  incautiously  left  on  my  table  for  the  night,  wrapped 
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np  in  paper.  IliB  nezfe  moniing  tlioy  were  gone,  and  only 
a  finr  soattraed  tet&ea  indicated  tlieir  fate.  My  hanging 
■hdf  was  out  of  their  reach ;  but  having  stupidly  luft  & 
bozirhkJl  aerred  aa  a  ata;^  a  fuU-plumagud  Paradise  bird 
wia  next  monmig  miniiig ;  and  a  dog  bekiw  the  houge  was 
to  ba  leaniaHn  mnmMing  over  the  fragmente,  with  the  fine 
golden  ploua  l^  tmmplad  in  the  mud.  Every  night,  as 
•OOn  aa  InHinbedrLoonld  hear  them  seaicliing  about 
fiir  vbafe  tiH^  epnld  devour,  under  my  table,  and  all  about 
mj  trnzea  and  basketa,  keeping  me  io  a  state  of  suspensu 
tin  momillg,  leat  aMnething  of  value  might  incautiously 
hare  been  left  wttbin  tbeir  reach.  They  would  drink  the 
ul  of  nqr  floi^iig  lamp  and  eat  the  wick,  and  upset  or 
Imak  my  orookeiy  if  my  lazy  hoys  had  neglected  to  waah 
amy  even  the  amdl  of  anytlnng  eatable,  liad,  however. 
as  wey  are  her^  they  trare  worse  in  a  Dyak'a  house  in 
Borneo  vheie  I  waa  onoe  staying,  for  there  tbey  guawe<l 
i^the  tope  of  s^  mterpronf  hoots,  ate  a  htrgo  )iiece  ont  of 
an  old  leather  ^ama-bagibnides  dovouriug  a  portion  of  my 
moaqnitooortaml 

April  SSA-r-Lut  evening  we  had  a  grand  consultation, 
vhion  bad  evidently  been  orranged  and  discusseil  before- 
hand. A  nnmbor  of  the  natives  gatJici'cd  roum!  mt',  and 
aaid  they  wanted  to  talk.  Two  of  the  best  Malay  scholars 
helped  each  other,  the  rest  putting  in  hints  and  ideas  in 
their  own  languaga  They  told  me  a  long  rambling  stoiy ; 
but,  partly  owing  to  their  imperfect  knowledge  of  Malay, 
partly  through  my  ignorance  of  local  terms,  and  paitly 
through  the  incoherence  of  their  narrative,  I  could  not 
make  it  out  very  clearly.  It  was,  however,  a  tradition, 
and  I  waa  glad  to  find  they  had  anything  of  the  kind.  A 
long  time  ago,  they  said,  some  strangers  came  to  Aru,  and 
came  here  to  Wanumbai,  and  tlie  chief  of  the  Wanumbai 
people  did  not  like  them,  and  wanted  thein  to  go  away, 
but  they  would  not  go,  and  so  it  came  to  fighting,  and 
many  Aru  men  were  killed,  and  some,  along  witli  the  chief^ 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  carried  away  by  the  strangers. 
Some  of  the  speakers,  however,  said  that  he  was  not  carried 
away,  but  went  away  in  his  own  boat  to  escape  from  the 
foreigners,  and  went  to  the  'sea  and  never  came  back  again. 
But  they  all  believe  that  the  chief  end  the  people  ttiat 
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went  with  him  still  live  in  some  foreign  country ;  and  if 
they  could  but  find  out  where,  they  would  send  for  them 
to  come  back  again.  Now  having  some  vague  idea  that 
white  men  must  know  every  country  beyond  the  sea,  they 
wanted  to  know  if  I  had  met  their  people  in  my  country 
or  in  the  sea.  They  thought  they  must  be  there,  for  they 
could  not  imagine  where  else  they  could  be.  They  had 
sought  for  them  everywhere,  they  said— on  the  land  and  in 
t])o  sen,  in  the  forest  and  on  the  mountains,  in  the  air  and 
in  the  sky,  and  could  not  find  them ;  thererore,  they  must 
be  in  my  country,  and  they  begged  me  to  tell  them,  for  I 
must  surely  know,  as  I  came  from  across  the  great  sea.  I 
tried  to  explain  to  them  that  their  friends  could  not  have 
reached  my  country  in  small  boats ;  and  that  there  were 
plenty  of  islands  like  Aru  all  about  the  sea,  wliich  they 
would  be  sure  to  find.  Besides,  as  it  was  so  long  ago,  the 
chief  and  all  the  people  must  be  dead.  But  they  quite 
laughed  at  this  idea,  and  said  they  were  sure  they  were  alive, 
for  they  had  proof  of  it  And  then  they  told  me  that  a  good 
many  years  ago,  when  the  speakers  were  boys,  some  Wokan 
men  who  were  out  fishing  met  these  lost  people  in  the  sea, 
and  spoke  to  them ;  and  the  chief  gave  the  Wokan  men  a 
hundred  fathoms  of  cloth  to  bring  to  the  men  of  Wanum- 
bai,  to  show  that  they  were  alive  and  would  soon  come 
back  to  them ;  but  the  Wokan  men  were  thieves,  and  kept 
the  cloth,  and  they  only  heard  of  it  afterwards ;  and  when 
they  spoke  about  it,  the  Wokan  men  denied  it,  and  pre- 
tended they  had  not  received  the  cloth; — so  they  were 
quite  sure  their  friends  were  at  that  time  alive  and  some- 
where in  the  sea.  And  again,  not  many  years  ago,  a  report 
came  to  them  that  some  Bugis  traders  had  brought  some 
children  of  their  lost  people ;  so  they  went  to  Dobbo  to  see 
about  it,  and  the  owner  of  the  house,  who  was  now  speak- 
ing to  me,  was  one  who  went ;  but  the  Bugis  man  would 
not  let  them  see  the  children,  and  threatened  to  kill  them 
if  they  came  into  his  house.  He  kept  the  children  shut 
up  in  a  large  box,  and  when  he  went  away  he  took  them 
with  him.  And  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  stories,  they 
begged  me  in  an  imploring  tone  to  tell  them  if  I  knew 
where  their  chief  and  their  people  now  were. 
By  dint  of  questioning,  I  got  some  account  of  the 
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fltmnucrs  wlio  iiail  taken  away  their  poopla  Tliey  enid 
tlioy  woro  wondurrully  strong,  and  efun  ono  could  kill  a 
great  many  Aru  mun ;  and  when  they  weto  wounded,  how- 
ever badly,  they  spit  upon  the  place,  and  it  immediately 
became  well  And  they  made  a  great  net  of  rattans,  and 
entangled  their  prisoners  in  it,  and  sunk  tliem  in  tlie 
water;  and  the  next  day,  when  they  pulled  the  net  up  on 
shore,  they  made  the  dinvnod  men  coma  to  life  again,  and 
cunicil  thoni  away. 

Much  more  of  tlie  same  kind  was  t^^ild  me,  but  in  so 
confused  and  rambling. a  manner  that  I  could  make  no- 
thing out  of  it,  till  I  inqnirud  liow  long  ago  it  was  thnt 
all  this  happc^iied,  when  they  told  me  that  after  their 
people  were  taken  away  the  Dugis  came  in  their  prans  to 
trade  in  Aru,  and  to  buy  tripong  and  birds'  nusts.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  something  similar  to  what  they  related 
to  me  really  happened  when  the  early  PortUKUcao  dis- 
coverer first  came  to  Aru,  and  has  formed  the  founda- 
tion for  a  continually  increasing  aociimulation  of  legend 
and  fable.  I  have  no  doubt  that  to  the  next  generation, 
or  even  hefore,  I  myself  shall  be  transformed  into  a  magi- 
cian or. a  demigod,  a  worker  of  miracles,  and  a  being  of 
supernatural  knowledge,  Tbey  already  believe  that  all 
tliQ  animals  I  preserve  will  come  to  life  again ;  and  to 
their  children  it  will  be  related  that  they  actually  did  so. 
An  nnusiial  sitdl  of  fine  weather  setting  in  just  at  my 
arrival  has  uuuli:  tln'Ui  bcliuvt:  I  i:aii  control  tlio  seasons ; 
and  the  simple  circumstance  of  my  always  walking  alone 
in  the  forest  is  a  wonder  and  a  mystery  to  them,  as  well  as 
my  asking  them  about  birds  and  animals  I  have  not  yrt 
seen,  and  showing  an  acquaintance  with  their  forms, 
colours,  and  hahit&  Tliese  facts  are  brought  against  me 
when  I  disclaim  knowledge  of  what  they  wish  me  to  tell 
them.  "  You  must  know,"  say  they ;  "  you  know  every- 
thing: you  make  the  Bne  weather  for  your  men  to  shoot; 
and  you  know  all  about  our  birds  and  nur  animals  as  well 
as  we  do ;  aud  you  go  alone  into  the  forest  and  are  not 
afraid."  Therefore  every  confession  of  ignorance  on  my 
part  is  thought  to  be  a  blind,  a  mere  excuse  to  avoid  tetl- 
mg  them  too  much,  My  very  writing  materials  and  books 
are  to  them  weird  things ;  and  were  I  to  choose  to  mystify 
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them  by  a  few  simple  experiments  with  lens  and  magnet, 
miracles  without  end  would  in  a  few  years  cluster  about 
me ;  and  future  travellers,  penetrating  to  Wanumbai,  would 
hardly  believe  that  a  poor  English  naturalist,  who  had  re- 
sided a  few  months  among  them,  could  have  been  the 
original  of  the  supernatural  being  to  whom  so  many 
marvels  were  attributed. 

For  some  days  I  had  noticed  a  good  deal  of  excitement, 
and  many  strangers  came  and  went  armed  with  spears  and 
cutlasses,  bows  and  shields.  I  now  found  there  was  war 
near  us — two  neighbouring  villages  having  a  quarrel  about 
some  matter  of  local  politics  that  I  could  not  understand. 
They  told  me  it  was  quite  a  common  thing,  and  that  they 
are  rarely  without  fighting  somewhere  near.  Individual 
quarrels  ai*c  taken  up  by  villages  and  tribes,  and  the  non- 
payment of  the  stipulated  price  for  a  wife  is  one  of  the 
most  frequent  causes  of  bitterness  and  bloodshed.  One 
of  the  war  shields  was  brought  me  to  look  at.  It  was 
made  of  rattans  and  covered  with  cotton  twist,  so  as  to  be 
both  light,  strong,  and  very  tough.  I  should  think  it 
would  resist  any  ordin<ary  bullet.  About  the  middle  there 
was  an  arm-hole  with  a  shutkT  or  flap  over  it.  This 
enables  the  arm  to  be  put  through  and  the  bow  drawn, 
while  the  body  and  face,  up  to  the  eyes,  remain  protected, 
which  cannot  be  done  if  the  shield  is  carried  on  the  arm 
by  loops  attached  at  the  back  in  the  ordinary  way.  A 
few  of  the  young  men  from  our  house  went  to  help  their 
friends,  but  I  could  not  hear  that  any  of  them  were  hurt, 
or  that  there  was  much  hard  fighting. 

May  Sth. — I  had  now  been  six  weeks  at  Wanumbai, 
but  for  more  than  half  the  time  was  laid  up  in  the  house 
with  ulcerated  feet.  My  stores  being  nearly  exhausted, 
and  my  bird  and  insect  boxes  full,  and  having  no  imme- 
diate prospect  of  getting  the  use  of  my  legs  again,  I 
deterinined  on  returning  to  Dobbo.  Birds  had  lately 
become  rather  scarce,  and  the  Paradise  birds  had  not  vet 
become  as  plentiful  as  the  natives  assured  me  they  would 
be  in  another  month.  The  Wanumbai  people  seemed 
very  sorry  at  my  departure  ;  and  well  they  might  be,  for 
the  shells  and  insects  they  picked  up  on  the  way  to  and 
from  their  plantations,  and  the  birds  the  little  boys  shot 
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witli  their  bows  and  arraws,  kept  them  aH  well  suppliMl 

with  tobacco  aud  garabir,  besides  enabling  them  to  acca- 
mulata  a  stock  of  beads  and  coppers  for  future  espenaea. 
The  owner  of  the  house  was  supplied  gratis  with  a  little 
rice,  fish,  or  salt,  whenever  he  asked  for  it,  which  1  Diiiat 
Bay  was  not  very  often.  On  parting,  I  distributed  among 
them  niy  remnant  stock  of  suit  and  tobacco,  and  gave  my 
host  a  flask  of  arrack,  and  believe  that  on  the  whole  my 
stay  with  these  simple  and  good-natured  people  was  pro- 
ductive of  pleasure  and  profit  to  both  parties.  1  fully 
intended  to  come  back;  and  had  I  known  that  circum- 
stances would  have  prevented  my  doing  bo,  should  have 
felt  some  sorrow  in  leaving  a  place  where  I  had  first  seen 
so  many  rare  and  beautiful  living  things,  and  had  so  fully 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  which  fills  the  heart  of  the  naturalist 
when  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  a  district  hitherto 
unexplored,  and  where  every  day  brings  forth  new  and 
unexpected  treasures.  We  loaded  our  boat  in  the  after- 
noon, and,  starting  before  daybrealc,  by  the  help  of  a  fair 
wind  reached  Dobbo  lat«  the  same  evening. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 
THE  ABU  ISLAHDS. — SECOND  BBSIDENOE   AT  DOBBO. 


DOBBO  was  full  to  overfiowing,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
occupy  the  court-house  where  the  Commissioneia 
hold  their  sittings.  They  had  now  left  the  island,  and  I 
found  the  situation  agreeable,  as  it  was  at  tiic  end  of  the 
village,  with  a  view  down  Uie  princi[>al  street.  It  was  a 
more  shed,  but  half  of  it  had  a  roughly  boanled  floor,  and 
by  putting  up  a  partition  and  opening  a  window  I  made  it 
a  very  pleasant  abode.  In  one  of  uie  boxes  I  had  left 
in  charge  of  Herr  Worzbergen,  a  colony  of  small  ants  had 
settled  and  deposited  mOlions  of  eggs.  It  was  llickily  a 
iiue  hot  day,  and  by  carryiDg  the  box  some  distance  froia 
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the  house,  and  placing  every  article  in  the  suusliine  for  au 
hour  or  two,  I  got  rid  of  thein  without  damage,  as  they 
were  fortunately  a  harmless  species. 

Dohbo  now  presented  an  animated  appearance.  Five  or 
six  new  houses  had  been  added  to  the  street;  the  praus 
were  all  brought  round  to  the  western  side  of  the  point, 
where  they  were  hauled  up  on  the  beach,  and  were  being 
caulked  and  covered  with  a  thick  white  lime-plaster  for 
the  homeward  voyage,  making  them  the  brightest  and 
cleanest  looking  things  in  the  place.  Most  of  the  small 
boats  had  returned  from  the  "  blakang-tana"  (back 
country),  as  the  side  of  the  islands  towards  New  Guinea 
is  called.  Piles  of  firewood  were  being  heaped  up  behind 
the  liousos ;  sail-makers  and  carpenters  were  busy  at 
work  niothcr-of'-poarl  sliell  was  being  tied  up  in  bundles, 
and  tlie  black  and  ugly  smoked  tripang  was  having  a 
last  exposure  to  the  sun  before  loading.  The  spare 
portion  of  the  crews  were  employed  cutting  and  squaring 
timber,  and  boats  from  Ceram  and  Qoram  were  constantly 
unloading  their  cargoes  of  sago-cake  for  the  traders*  home- 
ward voyage.  The  fowls,  ducks,  and  goats  all  looked  fat 
and  thriving  on  the  refuse  food  of  a  dense  population,  and 
the  Chinamen's  pigs  were  in  a  state  of  obesity  that  fore- 
boded early  death.  Parrots  and  lories  and  cockatoos, 
of  a  dozen  different  kinds,  were  suspended  on  bamboo 
perches  at  the  doors  of  the  houses,  with  metallic  green  or 
white  fruit-pigeons  which  cooed  musically  at  noon  and 
eventida  Young  cassowaries,  strangely  striped  with 
black  and  brown,  wandered  about  the  houses  or  gambolled 
with  the  playfulness  of  kittens  in  the  hot  sunshine,  with 
sometimes  a  pretty  little  kangaroo,  caught  in  the  Aru 
forests,  but  already  tame  and  graceful  as  a  i>etted  fawiL 

Of  an  evening  there  were  more  signs  of  life  than  at 
the  time  of  my  former  residence.  Tom-toms,  jows'-hari)s, 
and  even  fiddles  were  to  be  heard,  and  the  melancholy 
Malay  songs  sounded  not  unpleasantly  far  into  the  night. 
Almost  every  day  there  was  a  cock-fight  in  the  street 
The  spectators  make  a  ring,  and  after  the  long  steel  spui-s 
are  tied  on,  and  the  poor  animals  are  set  down  to  gash  and 
kill  each  other,  the  excitement  is  immense.  Those  who 
have  made  bets  scream  and  yell  and  jump  frantically,  if 
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tbey  tliink  they  are  going  to  win  or  loae,  but  in  a  very 
few  loiDiitBl  3t  is  itll  over;  there  ia  a  hurrali  Troni  the 
winnen^  tlte  Owners  seize  tlieir  cocks,  the  winning  bird  19 
ODWud  and  admired,  the  loser  is  generally  dead  or  very 
badfy  woniided,  and  his  master  may  often  be  seen  pluck- 
ing oot  his  feathers  as  he  walks  away,  preparing  him  for 
tM  coolrtng  pot  while  the  poor  bird  is  still  alive. 

A  gama  it  fuot-ball,  which  generally  took  place  at  sun- 
set, VM,  however,  much  more  interesting  to  me.  The  ball 
used  la  a  nihcr  smull  one,  and  is  made  of  rattan,  hollow, 
lights  and  elastic  The  player  keeps  it  dancing  a  little 
wliile  on  hia  foot,  then  occasionally  on  his  arm  or  thigh, 
till  suddenly  he  gives  it  a  good  blow  with  the  hollow  of 
the  foo^  and  sends  it  flying  high  in  the  air.     Another 

Syer  nuu  to  meet  it,  and  ut  it^  first  bound  catches  it  ou 
fimt  and  jilays  in  his  turn.  The  ball  must  never  be 
tooched  with  the  hand ;  but  the  arm,  shoulder,  knee,  or 
thigh  are  nsecl  at  pleasure  to  rest  the  foot  Two  or  three 
played  very  skilfully,  keeping  the  ball  continually  flying 
abon^bntthe  place  was  too  confined  to  show  off  the  game 
to  advantage.  One  evening  a  qnarrel  arose  from  some 
dispute  in  the  game,  and  there  was  a  gii:at  row,  and  it 
was  feared  thei-e  would  be  a  light  ubnut  it — not  two  men 
only,  but  a  party  of  a  doson  or  twenty  on  each  side,  a 
regular  battle  with  knives  and  kris.se8  ;  but  after  a  large 
amount  of  talk  it  passed  off  quietly,  and  we  heard  nothing 
alx)ut  it  aftorvvarda. 
r  Most  Eurapeaus  being  gifted  by  nature  with  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  hair  upop  Ineir  faces,  think  it  disiigurcs  them, 
and  keep  up  a  continual  struggle  against  her  by  mowing 
down  every  morning  the  crop  which  has  sprouted  up 
iluring  the  preceding  twenty-four  houra.  Now  the  men  of 
Mongolian  race  are,  naturally,  just  as  many  of  us  want  to 
be.  They  mostly  pass  their  lives  with  faces  as  smooth  and 
Iteardless  as  an  infant's.  But  shaving  seems  an  instinct  of 
the  human  race  ;  for  many  of  these  people,  having  no  hair 
to  take  off  their  faces,  shave  their  heads.  Others,  how- 
ever, set  resolutely  to  work  to  force  nature  to  give  them  a 
beard.  One  of  the  chief  cock-fighters  at  Dohho  was  a 
Javanese,  a  sort  of  master  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  rin^ 
who  tied  on  the  spurs  and  acted  as  backer-up  to  one  of 
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the  combatants.  This  man  had  succeeded,  by  assiduous 
cultivation,  in  raising  a  pair  of  moustaches  which  were  a 
triumph  of  art,  for  they  each  contained  about  a  dozen 
hairs  more  than  three  inches  long,  and  which,  being  well 
greased  and  twisted,  were  distinctly  visible  (when  not  too 
far  off)  as  a  black  thread  hanging  down  on  each  side  of 
his  mouth.  But  the  beard  to  match  was  the  difficulty,  for 
nature  had  cruelly  refused  to  give  him  a  rudiment  of  hair 
on  his  chin,  and  the  most  talented  gardener  could  not  do 
much  if  ho  had  nothing  to  cultivate.  But  truo  genius 
triumphs  over  difficulties.  Although  there  was  no  hair 
proper  on  the  chin,  there  happened  to  be,  rather  on  ono 
side  of  it,  a  small  mole  or  freckle  which  contained  (as 
such  things  frequently  do)  a  few  stray  hairs.  These  had 
been  made  the  most  of.  They  had  reached  four  or  five 
inches  in  length,  and  formed  another  black  thread  dangling 
from  the  left  angle  of  the  chin.  The  owner  carried  this 
as  if  it  were  something  remarkable  (as  it  certainly  was)  ; 
he  often  felt  it  affectionately,  passed  it  between  his  fingers, 
and  was  evidently  extremely  proud  of  his  moustaches  and  j 
beard! 

One  of  the  most  surprising  things  connected  with  Am 
was  the  excessive  cheapness  of  all  articles  of  European  or 
native  manufacture.  We  were  here  two  thousand  miles 
beyond  Singapore  and  Batavia,  which  are  themselves 
emporiums  of  the  "far  east,"  in  a  place  unvisited  by, 
and  almost  unknown  to,  European  traders ;  everything 
reached  us  through  at  least  two  or  three  hands,  often 
many  more;  yet  English  calicoes  and  American  cotton 
cloths  could  be  bought  for  85.  the  piece,  muskets  for  15a., 
common  scissors  and  German  knives  at  three-halfpence 
each,  and  other  cutlery,  cotton  goods,  and  earthenware  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  natives  of  this  out-of-the-way 
country  can,  in  fact,  buy  all  these  things  at  about  the 
same  money  price  as  our  workmen  at  home,  but  in  reality 
very  much  cheaper,  for  the  produce  of  a  few  hours'  labour 
enables  the  savage  to  purchase  in  abundance  what  are  to 
him  luxuries,  while  to  the  European  they  are  necessaries 
of  life.  The  barbarian  is  no  happier  and  no  better  off  for 
this  cheapness.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  a  most  injurious 
effect  on  him.     lie  wants  the  stimulus  of  necessity  to 
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(uoe  him  Iq  labour ;  and  if  iron  were  as  dear  as  silver,  and 
Oilioou  Obstly  as  saliii,  tlio  e'Tuct  would  \ya  lionulicial  to 
llim.  Al  ii  is,  Iio  has  more  idle  hours,  gats  a  more  constant 
n^lf  of  tobacco,  and  can  intoxicate  himself  witli  arrack 
mon  fraq^Oently  and  more  tliorougbly  ;  for  yoni  Am  man 
Horni  to  get  half  drunk — a  tumbler  full  of  arrack  is  but 
ail^ht  attmuliis,  and  nothing  less  than  half  a  gallon  of 
■pint  will  mako  hitn  tipsy  to  his  own  satisfacliou. 

It  i>  not  agieciiblo  to  rcltect  on  this  state  of  tilings.  At 
leftlt  baU  of  the  vast  multitudes  of  uncivilized  peoples, 
OD  whom  our  gigantic  manufiictuviug  system,  enormous 
capital,  ud  intense  competition  force  the  produce  of  our 
looma  and  workshops,  would  be  not  a  whit  worse  off 
{Ayaiosl^,  and  would  certainly  be  improved  momlly,  if 
all  the  articles  with  which  we  supply  them  were  double 
at  treble  their  present  prices.  If  at  the  same  time  the 
dilTerailce  cf  cost,  or  a  large  portion  of  it,  could  find  its 
ynif  into  the  pockets  of  the  manufacturing  workmen, 
thoaaanda  would  bo  raised  from  want  to  comroit,  from 
■tarratiaa  to  hualtb,  and  would  be  removed  from  one  of 
the  chief  incentives  to  crime.  It  is  diflicult  for  an  English* 
man  to  avoid  ponleraplating  with>  pride  our  gigantic  and 
eva<-inonaBing  mauufuctures  and  oommcroe,  and  thinking 
eveiything  good  that  renders  their  progress  bIiI!  more 
rapid,  either  by  lowering  the  price  at  which  the  articles 
con  bo  produced,  ox  by  discovering  now  markets  to  wliicli 
they  may  ho  sent.  If,  however,  the  question  that  is  so 
frequently  asked  of  the  votaries  of  the  less  popular 
sciences  were  put  here — "  Cui  bono  ? " — it  would  be  found 
more  dlETicult  to  answer  than  had  been  imagined.  The 
advantages,  even  to  the  few  who  reap  thorn,  would  bo  seen 
to  bo  mostly  pbysical,  whilo  the  wide-spread  moral  and 
iutellectual  evils  resulting  from  unceasing  labour,  low 
wages,  crowded  dwellings,  and  monotonous  occupations,  to 
perhaps  as  large  a  number  as  those  who  gain  any  real 
advantage,  might  be  held  to  show  a  balance  of  evil  so 
great,  as  to  lead  the  greatest  admirers  of  our  manufactures 
and  commerce  to  doubt  the  advisability  of  their  further 
development.  It  will  be  said ;  "  We  cannot  stop  it ; 
capital  must  be  employed ;  our  population  must  be  kept 
at  work ;  if  we  hesitate  a  momeQ^  other  nations  now  haid 
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predsing  us  will  get  ahead,  and  national  ruin  will  follow." 
Some  of  this  is  true,  some  fallacious.     It  is  undoubtedly 
a  difficult  problem  which  we  have  to  solve ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  is  this  difficulty  that  makes  men  con- 
clude that  what  seems  a  necessary  and  unalterable  state  of 
things  must  be  good — that  its  benefits  must  be  greater 
than  its  evils.     This  was  the  feeling  of  the  American 
advocates  of  slavery ;  they  could  not  sec  an  easy,  comfort- 
able way  out  of  it.    In  our  own  case,  however,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  if  a  fair  consideration  of  the  matter  in  all  its 
bearings  shows  that  a  preponderance  of  evil  arises  from 
the  immensity  of  our  manufactures  and  commerce — evil 
which  must  go  on  increasing  with  their  increase — there  is 
ehough  both  of  political  wisdom  and  true  philanthropy  in 
Englishmen,  to  induce  them  to  turn  their  superabundant 
wealth  into  other  channels.    The  fact  that  has  led  to  these 
remarks  is  suxely  a  striking  one :  that  in  one  of  the  most 
remote  comers  of  the  earth  savages  can   buy  clothing 
cheaper  than  the  people  of  the  country  whore  it  is  made  ; 
that  the  weaver's  child  should  shiver  in  the  wintry  wind, 
unable  to  purchase  ai-ticles  attainable  by  the  wild  natives 
of  a  tropical  cb'mate,  where  clothing  is  mere  ornament  or 
luxury,  should  make  us  pause  ere  we  regard  with  unmixed 
admiration  the  system  which  has  led  to  such  a  result,  and 
cause  us  to  look  with  some  suspicion  on  the  further  exten- 
sion of  that  system*    It  must  be  remembered  too  that  our 
commerce  is  not  a  purely  natural  growth.     It  has  been 
ever  fostered  by  the  legislature,  and  forced  to  an  unnatural 
luxurianC'C  by  the  protection  of  our  fleets  and  armies.    The 
wisdom  and  the  justice  of  this  policy  have  been  already 
doubted.    So  soon,  therefore,  as  it  is  seen  that  the  further 
extension  of  our  manufactures  and  commerce  would  be  an 
evil,  the  remedy  is  not  far  to  seek. 

After  six  weeks'  confinement  to  the  house  I  was  at 
length  well,  and  could  resume  my  daily  walks  in  the 
forest  I  did  not,  however,  find  it  so  pi*oductive  as  when 
I  had  first  arrived  at  Dobbo.  There  was  a  damp  stagna- 
tion about  the  paths,  and  insects  were  very  scarce.  In 
some  of  my  best  collecting  places  I  now  found  a  mass  of 
rotting  wood,  mingled  with  young  shoots,  and  ovei^grown 
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with  dimboT^jet  I  klwi^  nuu^etl  to  add  enmelliitig  daily 
to  xaj  sxtennTe  ooUaetioiu.  I  (wo  day  met  with  a  curious 
erani^  of  fidlnte  of  inttinot,  vliicli,  by  eliowing  it  to  be 
ftUfldi^  >mden  ttrardonbtftil  i^cther  it  i^  any  tiling  more 
•th«a  IwraditUT  haibii,  de|»adant  on  delicate  moditicationa 
ofMOBation.  Some  aaflon  oat  down  a  good-sized  tree,  aiid, 
aa  il  almjs  nqr  pnetioe^  I  Tinted  it  daily  for  some  time  in 
aeonh  of  itueeti.  Among  other  beetles  camo  awnrma  of 
the  little  qrliodriool  vooa-rboren  (Flatypiia,  Tesserocenu, 
Ac.),  and  eommaaced  naldiw  hides  in  tlie  bni-k.  Aftor  a 
day  or  two  I  waa  napriMd  to  find  bundreds  of  tiieni 
■t^iDg  in  the  holes  thqr  had  bored,  and  oa  exatnination 
diaoorend  tiiat  the  mil^  i^»  <^  tiie  tree  was  of  the  nature 
of  gntta-peraha,  haidening  tmidly  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
ana  glaeiog  tbe  little  aniniala  in  self-du^'  graves.  TIte 
halnt  of  bming  holes  in  tieea  in  whicb  to  deposit  their 
egga,  was  not  acoompanud  by  a  sufficient  instinctive 
knowled^  of  which  ttees  were  suitable,  and  which 
destmobve  to  than.  I(  as  i>  vary  probable,  these  trees 
have  an  atlnotive  odour  to  certaiu  species  of  boi'ers,  it 
might  fViy  likely  lead  to  their  becoming  extinct;  while 
other  apemei,  to  whom  the  tame  odour  was  disagreeable, 
and  who  thenfore  avoided  the  dangerous  trees,  would  sur- 
vive, and  would  be  credited  by  us  with  aa  instinct,  whereas 
they  would  really  be  guided  by  a  simple  sensation. 

Those  curious  little  beetles,  the  Bienthidis,  were  very 
abundant  in  Am.  The  females  have  a  pointed  rostrum, 
with  which  they  bore  deep  holes  in  the  bark  of  dead  trees, 
often  burying  tlie  rostrum  up  to  the  eyes,  and  in  these 
holes  deposit  their  eggs.  The  males  are  larger,  and  have 
the  rostrum  dilated  at  the  erid,  and  sometimes  terminating 
in  a  good-sized  pair  of  jaws.  I  once  saw  two  males  fight- 
ing toflether ;  each  had  a  fore-leg  laid  across  the  neck  of 
tlie  other,  and  the  rostrum  bent  quite  in  an  attitude  of 
defiance,  and  looking  most  ridiculous.  Another  time,  two 
were  lighting  for  a  female,  who  stood  clone  by  busy  at  her 
boring.  They  pushed  at  each  other  with  their  rostra,  and 
clawed  and  thumped,  apparently  in  the  greatest  rage, 
although  their  coats  of  mail  must  have  saved  both  from 
injury.  The  small  one,  however,  soon  ran  away,  acknow- 
ledging  himself  vanquished.      In    most  Coleoptera  die 
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female  a  largn-  than  the  male  and  it  is  therefore  mterest 
ing  OS  beanng  on  the  question  of  sexual  Belection  that  m 
thia  case  as  in  the  stag  beetles  where  the  males  fight 
together  they  shonld  be  not  only  better  armed,  but  also 
much  lar^ei  tl  an  the  fen  ales 
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Just  as  we  were  going  awny,  a  handsome  tree,  allied  t« 
Eiythrina,  was  in  blossom,  showing  its  niassGs  of  large 
crimson  flowers  scattered  here  and  there  about  the  forest. 
Could  it  have  been  seen  from  an  elevation,  it  would  have 
had  a  fine  effect ;  from  below  I  could  only  catch  sight  of 
masses  of  gorgeous  colour  in  clusters  and  festoons  over- 
bead,  abont  which  flocks  of  blue  and  orange  lories  were 
fluttering  and  screamin?. 

A  good  many  people  died  at  Dobbo  this  season ;  I 
believe  abont  twenty.  Thpy  were  buried  in  a  little  grove 
of  Casnarinas  behind  my  house.  Among  the  trailcm  wa« 
a  Mahometan  priest,  who  superintended  the  funerals, 
which  were  very  simple.  Tlie  body  wns  wmjipol  up  in 
new  white  cotton  cloth,  and  was  carried  on  a  bier  to  the 
grave  All  the  spectators  sat  down  on  the  ground,  and 
the  priest  chanted  some  verses  from  the  Koran.  Tlie  graves 
were  fenced  round  with  a  slight  bamboo  railing,  and  a 
little  carved  wooden  head-post  was  put  to  mark  the  spot. 
Then  was  also  in  the  village  a  sraalf  mosque,  where  every 
Friday  ttie  Eaithful  went  to  piay.    Tbij  is  probably  man 
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nmots  frau  Ueon  tbu  any  other  mosque  in  the  world. 
.  and  mtrics  the  &tflMfe  costurn  oxtcnuion  of  the  Malio- 
DlrtMl  teli^au.  Hm  Obinese  )iere,  as  elsewliere,  ehowed 
their  mpBrior  vwlA  and  civilizatiou  by  tombstones  of 
■did'  granite  Inooght  fiam  Siii<,'ai>ore,  with  deeply-cut 
insoriptiona,  the  ehaiMters  of  which  are  painted  in  red, 
'  Une^  end  gold.  Ko  petals  have  more  I'espnct  for  the 
gmTM  of  their  leUtlons  and  frienda  tlian  tnis  strange, 
ntuqaitona,  nKner-gBtting  people. 

80OD  after  we  had  retomoLl  to  Dobbo,  my  Macaasar  boy, 
Baderoon,  took  his  wagea  and  left  me.  because  I  scolded 
him  for  Tw«iTn»^,  He  tbHi  occupied  himself  in  gambling. 
and  at  fint  had  aome  look,  and  boiight  ornaments,  and  hf^ 
plen^of  mooe^.  Tbmi  bis  luck  turned;  ho  lost  every- 
thinit  bOROwed  moiMrraiid  lost  that,  and  was  obliged  to 
become  thealaTe  of  his  creditor  till  he  had  worked  out  the 
debt  He  was  a  quick  and  active  lad  when  he  pleased, 
bat  vas  apt  to  be  idle,  aad  had  auch  an  incorrigible  pro- 
peiuit^  for  gambling  ^t  it  will  very  likely  lead  to  hia 
beooming  a  alave  fin  lit^ 

^le  end  of  June  was  now  approaching,  the  cast  monsoon 
'  had  act  in  steadily',  «ld  in  another  week  or  two  Dohbo 
wnld  be  desorted.  Fzeparations  for  departure  were  every- 
where visible,  and  every  Btiiiny  day  (rather  rare  now)  the 
streets  were  as  crowded  ami  aa  busy  as  beehives.  Heaps 
of  tripang  were  finally  dried  and  packed  up  in  sacks; 
mother-of-pearl  shell,  tied  np  with  rattans  into  convenient 
bundles,  was  all  day  long  being  carried  to  the  beach  to  be 
loaded ;  water-casks  were  filled,  and  cloths  and  mat-sails 
mended  and  strengthened  for  the  run  home  before  the 
strong  east  wind.  Almost  eveiy  day  groups  of  natives 
arrived  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  islands,  with 
cargoes  of  bananas  and  sugar-cane  to  exchange  for  tobacco, 
■ago.  bread,  and  other  luxuries,  before  the  general  de- 
parture; The  Chinamen  killed  their  fat  pig  and  mode 
tlieir  parting  feast,  and  kindly  sent  me  Bome  pork,  and  a 
basin  of  bti-da'-nest  stew,  which  bad  very  little  more  taste 
than  a  dish  of  vermicelli  My  boy  Ali  returned  from 
Wanumbai.  where  I  had  sent  him  alone  for  a  fortnight  to 
buy  Paradise  birds  and  prepare  the  skins;  he  brought 
me  sixteen  glorious  epecimens,  and  had  he  not  been  very 
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ill  with  fever  and  ague  might  have  obtained  twice  thu 
number.  He  had  lived  with  the  people  whose  house  I 
had  occupied,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  their  goodness,  if  fairly 
treated,  that  although  he  took  with  hmi  a  quantity  of 
silver  dollars  to  pay  for  the  birds  they  caught,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  rob  him,  which  might  have  been  done  with 
the  most  perfect  impunity.  He  was  kindly  treated  when 
ill,  and  was  brought  back  to  me  with  the  balance  of  the 
dollars  he  had  not  spent 

The  Wauumbai  people,  like  almost  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Am  Islands,  are  perfect  savages,  and  I  saw  no  signs  of 
any  religion.  There  are,  however,  three  or  four  villages  on 
the  coast  where  schoolmasters  from  Amboyna  reside,  and 
the  people  are  nominally  Christians,  and  are  to  some  extent 
educated  and  civilized.  I  could  not  get  much  real  know- 
ledge of  the  customs  of  the  Aru  people  during  the  short 
time. I  was  among  them,  but  they  have  evidently  been  con- 
siderably influenced  by  their  long  association  with  Maho- 
metan traders.  They  often  bury  their  dead,  although  the 
national  custom  is  to  expose  the  body  on  a  raised  stage  till 
it  decomposes.  Though  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  wives  a  man  may  have,  they  seldom  exceed  one  or  two. 
A  wife  is  regularly  purchased  from  the  parents,  the  price 
being  a  large  assortment  of  articles,  always  including 
gongs,  crockery,  and  cloth.  They  told  me  that  some  of 
the  tribes  kill  the  old  men  and  women  when  they  can  no 
longer  work,  but  I  saw  many  very  old  and  decrepid  people, 
who  seemed  pretty  well  attended  to.  No  doubt  all  who 
have  much  intercourse  with  the  Bugis  and  Ceramese 
traders  gradually  lose  many  of  their  native  customs, 
especially  as  these  people  often  settle  in  their  villages  and 
marry  native  women. 

The  trade  carried  on  at  Dobbo  is  very  considerable. 
This  year  there  were  fifteen  large  praus  from  Macassar, 
and  perhaps  a  himdred  small  boats  from  Ceram,  Ooram, 
and  K(5.  The  Macassar  cargoes  are  worth  about  1,000/. 
each,  and  the  other  boats  take  away  perhaps  about  3,000/. 
worth,  so  that  the  whole  exports  may  be  estimated  at 
18,000/.  per  annum.  The  largest  and  most  bulky  items 
are  pearl-shell  and  tripang,  or  "  bfiche-de-mcr,"  with  smaller 
quantities  of  tortoise-sheU,  edible  birds'  nests,  pearls,  orna- 
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mental  woods,  timber,  and  Biids  of  Paradisa  These  u« 
purchased  with  a  variety  of  goods.  Of  arrack,  about 
equal  iu  strength  to  ordinary  Weat  India  ruio,  3,000  boxes, 
each  containing  fifteen  half-gallon  bottles,  are  consumed 
annually.  Native  cloth  from  Celebes  is  much  esteemed 
for  its  durability,  and  large  quantities  are  sold,  as  well  u 
white  English  catluo  and  American  unbleached  cottons, 
common  croclteiy,  coarso  cutlery,  muskets,  giinimwilor, 
gongs,  small  binsa  cannon,  and  elephants'  tusks.  These 
tiireo  last  articles  constitute  the  wealth  of  the  Aru  people, 
with  which  they  pay  for  their  wives,  or  which  they  hoard 
op  as  "  real  property."  Tobacco  is  in  immense  demand 
for  chewing,  and  it  must  be  very  strong,  or  an  Aru  man 
will  not  look  at  it.  Knowing  how  little  these  people 
generally  work,  the  mass  of  produce  obtained  annuiilly 
shows  tliat  thu  islands  must  ho  pretty  thickly  inhabited, 
especially  along  tho  coasts,  as  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  ara 
marine  pi-oductions. 

It  was  on  the  2d  of  July  that  we  left  Aru,  followed  by 
all  the  Macassar  praus,  fifteen  in  number,  who  had  agreed 
to  sail  in  company.  We  passed  south  of  Banda,  and  then 
etecred  due  west,  not  seeing  land  for  three  days,  till  we 
flighted  some  low  islands  west  of  Bouton.  We  had  a 
strong  and  steady  south-east  wind  day  and  nij^dit,  which 
carried  ua  on  at  about  five  knots  an  hour,  where  a  clipper 
■hip  would  liavo  made  twelve.  The  sky  was  continually 
cloudy,  dark,  and  tlueatening,  with  occasional  drizding 
showers,  till  we  were  west  of  Bourn,  when  it  cleared  ap 
and  we  enjoyed  the  bright  sunny  skies  of  the  dry  season 
for  the  rest  of  oui  voyaga  It  is  about  here,  therefore, 
that  the  seasons  of  the  etiBtem  and  western  regions  of  the 
Archipelago  are  divided.  West  of  this  line  from  June  to 
December  is  generally  fine,  and  oflen  very  dry,  the  rest  of 
the  year  being  the  wet  season.  East  of  it  the  weather  ia 
exceedingly  uncertain,  each  island,  and  each  side  of  ao 
island,  having  its  own  peculiarities.  The  difference  seemi 
to  consist  not  so  much  in  the  distribution  of  the  rainfall 
as  in  that  of  the  clouds  and  the  moistness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  Aru,  for  example,  when  we  left,  the  littlr 
streams  were  all  dried  up,  although  the  weather  was 
gloomy;  while  in  Januaiy,  Februaiy,  and  March,  when  vr 
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had  the  hottest  sunshine  and  the  finest  i&ys,  thej  were 
always  flowing.  The  driest  time  of  all  the  year  in  Am 
occurs  in  September  and  October,  just  as  it  does  in  Java 
and  Celebes.  The  rainy  seasons  ajpee,  therefore,  with 
those  of  the  western  islands,  although  the  weather  is  very 
different  The  Molucca  sea  is  of  a  very  deep  blue  colour, 
quite  distinct  from  the  clear  light  blue  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
cloudy  and  dull  weather  it  looks  absolutely  black,  and 
when  crested  with  foam  has  a  stem  and  angry  aspect 
The  wind  continued  fair  and  strong  during  our  whole 
voyage,  and  we  reached  Macassar  in  perfect  safety  on  the 
evening  of  the  11th  of  July,  having  made  the  passage 
from  Aru  (more  than  a  thousand  miles)  in  nine  and  a  half 
days. 

My  expedition  to  the  Aru  Islands  had  been  eminently 
successful.  Although  I  had  been  for  mouths  conHned  to 
the  house  by  illness,  and  had  lost  much  time  by  the  want 
of  the  means  of  locomotion,  and  by  missing  the  right 
season  at  the  right  place,  I  brought  away  witli  me  more 
than  nine  thousand  specimens  of  natural  objects,  of  about 
sixteen  hundred  distinct  species.  I  had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  a  strange  and  little-known  race  of  men ;  I  had 
become  familiar  with  the  tradcro  of  the  far  East ;  I  had 
revelled  in  the  delights  of  exploring  a  new  fauna  and  flora, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  most  beautiful  and  least- 
known  in  the  world ;  and  I  had  succeeded  in  the  main 
object  for  which  I  had  undertaken  the  journey — namely, 
to  obtain  fine  specimens  of  the  magnificent  Birds  of  Para- 
dise, and  to  be  enabled  to  observe  them  in  their  native 
forests.  By  this  success  I  was  stimulated  to  continue  my 
researches  in  the  Moluccas  and  New  Guinea  for  nearly 
five  years  longer,  and  it  is  still  the  portion  of  my  travels  to 
which  I  look  back  with  the  most  complete  satisfaction. 
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TBI  ABIT  WJIMfm, — raniCAL  GBOQIUPar  AND   ASPKCrS 
Of  KATCItE. 

Fthis  ohiqiter  I  piapoM  to  givs  a  general  sketch  of  tho 
^jnsioal  geogn^gf  of  the  Aru  Islaiula,  uiid  of  tUoir 
relation  to  toe  sunoiinding  coiintrieB;  and  utiall  tliuts  bo 
aUe  to  incoipcsate  tha  information  obtained  f'l-oin  trailcni, 
and  fiom  tin  wodii  tA  other  naturalists,  with  my  own 
ohaemtknu  in  these  exoecdingly  interesting  and  littlo* 
knoim  ragiona 

Hw  Aiq  gioajl  WKf  be  nid  to  consist  of  one  very  largu 
oentnl  island  mtlk  a  nnmber  of  small  ones  scattered  round 
it.  The  gnat  ialand  is  called  by  the  natives  and  traders 
"T^ma-bibat"  (sx»lt  or  mainland),  to  distingnisli  it  114  u 
wlu^  from  Dcwbo,  or  any  of  tho  detached  isbiids.  it  is 
of  an  imgnlar  oblong  finm,  about  eighty  miles  from  north 
to  Knitli,  and  fiir^  or  fl%  from  east  to  west,  in  which 
dlreotion  it  is  tavoaod  by  three  narrow  cliamicl:^,  <lividin({ 
It  into  foui  poitlona.  llieso  chnnnols  aru  always  cullud 
rivers  by  the  traders,  which  puzzled  me  much  till  I  passed 
through  one  of  tliem,  and  saw  how  exceedingly  appficabla 
the  name  was.  Tlio  northern  channel,  called  the  i-iver  of' 
Watelai,  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at  its  entroDce^ 
but  soon  narrows  to  about  the  eighth  of  a  mile,  which 
width  it  retains,  with  little  variation,  during  its  whole 
length  of  nearly  fifty  miles,  till  it  acain  widens  at  its 
eastern  mouth.  Its  course  is  moderately  winding,  and  thu 
banks  are  generally  diy  and  somewhat  elevated.  In  many 
places  there  are  low  cliffs  of  hard  coralline  limestone,  more 
or  less  worn  by  the  action  of  water ;  while  sometimes  level 
spaces  extend  from  the  bonks  to  low  ranges  of  hills  a  little 
inland.  A  few  small  streams  enter  It  from  right  and  lefl, 
at  the  months  of  which  are  some  little  rocky  ii^iands.  The 
depth  is  very  regular,  being  from  ten  to  lifteen  fathoms, 
and  it  has  thus  every  feature  of  a  true  river,  but  for  the  salt 
water  and  the  absence  of  a  current.    The  other  two  rivers, 
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whose  names  are  Vorkai  and  Maykor,  are  said  to  be  very 
similar  in  general  character;  but. they  are  rather  near 
together,  and  have  a  number  of  cross  channels  intersecting 
the  flat  tract  between  them.  On  the  south  side  of  Maykor 
the  banks  are  very  rocky,  and  from  thence  to  tlie  southern 
extremity  of  Aru  is  an  uninterrupted  extent  of  rather 
elevated  and  very  rocky  country,  penetrated  by  numerous 
small  streams,  in  the  high  limestone  cliffs  bordering  which 
the  edible  birds'  nests  of  Aru  are  chiefly  obtained.  All 
my  informants  stated  that  the  two  southern  rivers  are 
larger  than  Watelai 

The  whole  of  Aru  is  low,  but  by  no  means  so  flat  as  it 
has  been  represented,  or  as  it  appears  from  the  sea.  Most 
of  it  is  dry  rocky  ground,  with  a  somewhat  undulating 
surface,  rising  here  and  there  into  abrupt  hillocks,  or  cut 
into  steep  and  narrow  ravines.  Except  the  patches  of 
swamp  which  are  found  at  the  mouths  of  most  of  the 
small  rivers,  there  is  no  absolutely  level  ground,  although 
the  greatest  elevation  is  probably  not  more  than  two 
hundred  feet.  The  rock  which  everywhere  appears  in  the 
ravines  and  brooks  is  a  coralline  limestone,  in  some  places 
soft  and  pliable,  in  others  so  hard  and  crystalline  as  to 
resemble  our  mountain  limestone. 

The  small  islands  which  surround  the  central  mass  are 
very  numerous ;  but  most  of  them  are  on  the  east  side, 
where  they  form  a  fringe,  often  extending  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  from  the  main  islanda  On  the  west  there  are  very 
few,  Wamma  and  Polo  Babi  being  the  chief,  with  Ougia 
and  Wassia  at  the  north-west  extremity.  On  the  east  side 
tlie  sea  is  everywhere  shallow,  and  full  of  coral;  and  it  is 
here  that  the  pearl-shells  are  found  which  form  one  of  the 
chief  staples  of  Aru  trada  All  the  islands  are  covered 
with  a  dense  and  very  lofty  forest 

The  physical  features  here  described  are  of  i)cculiar 
interest,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  are  to  some  extent 
unique ;  for  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  other  record 
of  an  island  of  the  size  of  Aru  crossed  by  channels  which 
exactly  resemble  true  rivers.  IIow  these  channels  origi- 
nated were  a  complete  puzzlo  to  me,  till,  after  a  long  consi- 
deration of  the  whole  of  the  natural  phenomena  presented 
by  these  islands,  1  arrived  at  a  conclusion  which  I  will  now 
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uiKloavciiii'  to  ox|iluiii.  Timro  nru  tliroo  waya  in  wliicli  wo 
maj  oouccivo  islnutla  which  qto  not  volcanio  to  have  licou 
finmad,  or  to  have  been  reduced  to  their  present  coiiditiou, 
7— by  ilevation,  by  subsideoco,  or  by  separation  from  a 
oobtineut  or  larger  island  The  existence  of  coral  rock,  or 
of  l^atid  beaches  far  inland,  indicates  recent  elevation ; 
lapKBt  coral-islands,  and  such  aa  have  barrier  or  encircling 
rwft,  linvo  stifTcrcd  subsidonco ;  while  oui  own  islands, 
vhon  ])roduction8  are  entirely  those  of  the  adjacent  con- 
tinent, iiavo  been  separated  fi'om  it.  Kow  tlie  Aru  Islands 
■n  tU  coral  roclc,  and  the  adjacent  sea  is  shallow  and  full 
of  ooiftl ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  they  have  been 
flIoVHtoil  from  beneath  the  ocean  at  a  not  very  distant 
flpodh.  Dut  if  WG  suppose  that  elevation  to  be  the  lirst 
am  only  cause  of  their  present  condition,  we  shall  find 
ouimIvcs  qtiiLe  unabio  to  explain  the  curious  rivor-chaii- 
nets  TPhicli  divide  tliem.  Fissurea  during  upheaval  would 
produce  the  rt^dar  width,  the  regular  depth,  or  tlio 
CCOTves  wliich  characterise  them ;  and  the  action 
1  currents  during  their  elevation  might  form 
regular  width  and  depth,  but  not  the  rivcr-liku 
l^vhich  actually  exist.  If,  again,  wo  8up]>o8e  the 
last  movement  to  have  been  one  of  subsidence,  reducing 
the  size  of  the  islands,  these  channels  are  quite  as  inex- 
plicable; for  subsidence  would  necessarily  lead  to  the 
flooding  of  all  low  tracts  on  the  banks  of  the  old  riven, 
and  thus  oblitcrato  their  courses;  whereoa  those  romain 
perfect,  and  of  nearly  uniform  width  from  end  to  end. 

Now  if  these  channels  have  ever  been  rivers  they  must 
have  flowed  from  some  higher  regions,  and  this  must  have 
been  to  the  east,  because  on  the  north  and  west  the  sea- 
bottom  sinks  down  at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore  to  an 
unfatbomablo  depth;  whereas  on  the  east  a  shallow  sea, 
nowhere  exceeding  fifty  fathoms,  extends  quite  across  to 
New  Guinea,  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  and  llfty  miles. 
An  elevation  of  only  three  hundred  feet  would  convert  the 
whole  of  this  sea  into  moderately  high  land,  and  make 
Uifl  Am  Islands  a  portion  of  New  Quinea;  and  the  riven 
which  have  their  months  at  Utanata  and  "Wamuka,  might 
then  have  flowed  on  across  Aru,  in  the  channels  which  are 
now  occnpi^  by  salt  water.     When  the  intervening  land 
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Bunk  down,  we  must  suppose  the  land  that  now  constitutes 
Am  to  have  remained  nearly  stationary,  a  not  very  impro- 
bable supposition,  when  we  consider  the  great  extent  of 
the  shallow  sea,  and  the  very  small  amount  of  depression 
the  land  need  have  undergone  to  produce  it 

But  the  fact  of  the  Aru  Islands  having  once  been  con- 
nected with  New  Guinea  does  not  rest  on  this  evidence 
alone.  There  is  such  a  striking  resemblance  between  the 
productions  of  the  two  countries  as  only  exists  between 
portions  of  a  common  territory.  I  collected  one  hundred 
species  of  land-birds  in  the  Aru  Islands,  and  about  eighty 
of  them  have  been  found  on  the  mainland  of  New  Guinea. 
Among  these  are  the  great  wingless  cassowary,  two  species 
of  heavy  brush  turkeys,  and  two  of  short  winged  thrushes, 
which  could  certainly  not  have  passed  over  the  150  miles 
of  open  sea  to  the  coast  of  New  Guinea.  This  barrier  is 
equally  effectual  in  the  case  of  many  other  birds  which 
live  only  in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  as  the  kinghunters 
fi)acelo  gaudichaudi),  the  fly-catching  wrens  (Todopsis\ 
the  great  crown  pigeon  (Goura  coronata),  and  the  small 
wood  doves  (Ptilonopus  perlatus,  P.  aurantiifrons,  and  P. 
coronulatus).  Now,  to  show  the  real  effect  of  such  a 
barrier,  let  us  take  the  island  of  Ceram,  wliich  is  exactly 
the  same  distance  from  New  Guinea,  but  separated  from  it 
by  a  deep  sea.  Out  of  about  seventy  land-birds  inhabiting 
Ceram,  only  fifteen  are  found  in  New  Guinea,  and  none 
of  these  are  terrestrial  or  forest-haunting  species.  The 
cassowary  is  distinct ;  the  kingfishers,  parrots,  pigeons,  fly- 
catchers, honeysuckers,  thrushes,  and  cuckoos,  are  almost 
always  quite  distinct  species.  More  than  this,  at  least 
twenty  genera,  which  are  common  to  New  Guinea  and 
Aru,  do  not  extend  into  Ceram,  indicating  with  a  force 
which  every  naturalist  will  appreciate,  that  the  twa  latter 
countries  have  received  their  faunas  in  a  radically  different 
manner.  Again,  a  true  kangaroo  is  found  in  Aru,  and  the 
same  species  occurs  in  Mysol,  which  is  equally  Papuan  in 
its  productions,  while  either  the  same,  or  one  closely  allied 
to  it^  inhabits  New  Guinea ;  but  no  such  animal  is  found 
ill  Ccran),  which  is  only  sixty  miles  from  MysoL  Another 
small  marsupial  animal  (Pcrameles  doroyanus)  is  common 
to  Aru  and  New  Guinea.    The  insects  show  exactly  the 
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some  rcsulta.  Tlio  liuttorflies  of  Aru  are  aJl  either  New 
Guinea  species,  or  very  sliylitly  niodifieil  forma;  wlicrcaa 
tlose  of  Ceium  are  more  distinct  than  are  the  birds  of  the 
two  countries. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  we'may  safely  reason 
on  aneh  facts  as  these,  which  supply  a  link  in  the  defective 
geological  reeoKl.  The  upward  and  downward  movements 
which  any  country  has  undergnjie,  and  the  succession  of 
anch  inovuiiiuiits,  ciin  ho  iletcrmiiicd  with  much  accuracy  ; 
hut  geolof^y  alone  can  tell  us  nothing  of  lands  which  have 
entirely  disappeared  beneath  Uie  ocean.  Here  physical 
gfiogrnphy  and  the  distribution  of  animals  and  plants  ara 
of  the  greatest  service.  By  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the 
sens  sei>arating  one  country  from  another,  we  can  furiii 
some  judgment  of  the  changes  which  are  tatdng  place.  If 
there  are  other  evidences  of  subsidence,  a  shallow  sea 
implies  a  fonnor  connexion  of  the  adjacent  lands  ;  but  if 
this  evidence  is  wanting,  or  if  there  is  reason  to  suspect  a 
rising  of  the  land,  tlien  the  shallow  sea  may  be  the  residt 
of  that  rising,  and  may  indicate  that  the  two  countries  will 
he  joined  at  somo  future  timo,  but  not  that  they  have 
previously  been  ao.  llie  nature  of  the  animals  and  plants 
inhabiting  these  oountrins  will,  however,  almost  always 
enable  us  to  dutunnino  this  ijuestioii.  Mr.  Darwin  has 
shown  us  how  we  may  determine  in  almost  every  caso, 
whether  an  island  has  ever  been  connected  with  a  con- 
tinent or  larger  land,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  teiros- 
trial  Mammalia  and  reptilea  What  he  terms  "oceanic 
islands  "  possess  neither  of  these  groups  of  animals,  thongh 
they  may  have  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  a  fair  number  of 
birds,  insects,  and  land-shells  ;  and  we  therefore  conolndo 
that  they  have  originated  in  mid-ocean,  and  have  never 
been  connected  with  the  nearest  masBos  of  land.  St 
Uelena,  Madeira,  and  New  Zealand,  are  examples  of 
oceanic  islands.  They  possess  all  other  classes  of  life, 
because  these  have  means  of  dispersion  over  wide  spaces 
of  sea,  which  terrestrial  mammals  and  birds  have  not,  as 
is  fully  explained  in  Sit  Charles  Lyell's  "Principles  of 
Geology,"  and  Mr.  Darwin's  "  Origin  of  Speciea"  On  tbe 
other  band,  on  island  may  never  have  been  actually  coo- 
oect«d  with  the  adjacent  continent  or  islands,  and  yet 
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may  possess  representatives  of  all  classes  of  animals, 
because  many  terrestrial  mammals  and  some  reptiles  havo 
the  means  of  passing  over  short  distances  of  sea.  But  in 
these  cases  the  number  of  species  that  have  thus  migrated 
will  be  very  small,  and  there  will  be  great  deficiencies 
even  in  birds  and  flying  insects,  which  we  should  imagine 
could  easily  cross  over.  The  island  of  Timor  (as  I  havo 
already  shown  in  Chapter  XIll.)  bears  this  relation  to 
Austmlia ;  for  while  it  contains  several  birds  and  insects 
of  Australian  forms,  no  Australian  mammal  or  reptile  is 
found  in  it,  and  a  great  number  of  the  most  abundant  and 
characteristic  forms  of  Australian  birds  and  insects  are 
entirely  absent.  Contrast  this  with  the  British  Islands,  in 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the  plants,  insects,  reptiles, 
and  Mammalia  of  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  continent  are 
fully  represented,  while  there  are  no  remarkable  defi- 
ciencies of  extensive  groups,  such  as  always  occur  when 
there  is  reason  to  believe  there  has  been  no  such  connexion. 
The  case  of  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  Java,  and  the  Asiatic 
continent  is  equally  clear ;  many  large  Mammalia,  terres- 
trial birds,  and  reptiles  being  common  to  all,  while  a  large 
number  more  are  of  closely  allied  forms.  Now,  geology 
has  taught  us  that  this  representation  by  allied  forms  in 
the  same  locality  implies  lapse  of  time,  and  we  therefore 
infer  that  in  Great  Britain,  where  almost  every  species 
is  absolutely  identical  with  those 'on  the  Continent,  the 
separation  has  been  very  recent ;  while  in  Sumatra  and 
Java,  where  a  considerable  number  of  the  continental 
species  are  represented  by  allied  forms,  the  separation  was 
more  remote. 

From  these  examples  we  may  see  how  important  a 
supplement  to  geological  evidence  is  the  study  of  the 
geographical  distribution  of  animals  and  plants,  in  deter- 
mining the  former  condition  of  the  earth's  surface;  and 
how  impossible  it  is  to  understand  the  former  without 
taking  tne  latter  into  account.  The  productions  of  the 
Aru  Islands  offer  the  strongest  evidence  that  at  no  veiy 
distant  epoch  they  formed  a  part  of  New  Guinea;  and 
the  peculiar  physical  features  which  I  have  described, 
indicate  that  they  must  have  stood  at  very  nearly  the 
same  level  then  as  they  do  now,  having  been  separated 
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by  tbe  subsidence  of  the  great  plain  which  formerly  con- 
nected them  with  it 

Persons  who  have  formed  the  usual  ideas  of  the  vegetation 
of  the  tropics — who  picture  to  themselves  the  abuudauue 
and  briUinncy  of  the  liowcrs,  and  the  magnificent  appear- 
ance of  hundreds  of  forest  trues  covered  witli  masses  of 
coloured  blossoms,  will  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  though 
vegetition  in  Aru  is  highly  luxuriant  and  varied,  and 
would  afford  abundance  of  fine  and  curious  plants  to 
adoni  our  hothouses,  yet  bright  and  showy  flowers  are, 
a^  a  general  nile,  altogether  absent,  or  so  very  scarce 
as  to  produce  no  effect  whatever  on  tbe  general  scenery. 
To  give  particulars :  I  have  visited  five  distinct  locali- 
ties in  the  islands,  I  have  wandered  daily  in  the  forests, 
and  have  passed  along  upwards  of  a  hundred  uiiles 
of  coast  and  river  during  a  period  of  six  months,  inucb 
of  it  very  fine  weather,  and  till  just  as  I  was  about  t<i 
leave,  I  never  saw  a  single  plant  of  striking  brilliaucy 
or  beauty,  hardly  a  shrub  ei^ual  to  a  Imwtbom,  or  a 
climber  equal  to  a  honeysuckle  I  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  ttowering  season  had  not  arrived,  for  I  saw  niauy 
■  herbs,  shrubs,  and  forest  trees  in  flower,  but  all  bad 
blossoms  of  a  green  or  greenish- white  tint,  not  superior  to 
our  lime-trees.  Here  and  there  on  the  river  banks  and 
coasts  are  a  few  Convolvulacece,  not  equal  to  our  garden 
I])om[eas,  and  in  the  deepest  shades  of  the  foi'est  soiuu 
fine  scarlet  and  purple  Zingiberacese,  bat  so  few  and 
scattered  as  to  be  nothing  amid  the  moss  of  green  and 
flowerless  vegetatioa  Yet  the  noble  Cycadacete  and 
screw-pines,  thirty  or  forty  feet  high,  the  elegant  tree  fenia, 
the  lofty  palms,  and  the  variety  of  beautiful  and  curious 
plants  which  everywhere  meet  tlie  eye,  attest  the  wannth 
and  tiioisture  of  the  tropics,  and  the  fertility  of  the  suiL 
It  is  true  that  Aru  seemed  to  me  exceptionally  j>oor  ia 
flowers,  but  this  is  only  an  exaggei-atiou  of  a  general 
tropical  feature ;  for  my  whole  experience  in  the  equa- 
torial regions  of  tbe  west  and  the  east  has  convinced  me, 
that  in  the  most  luxuriant  paits  of  the  tropics,  flowers  are 
less  abundant,  ou  the  average  less  sliowy,  and  are  far  leas 
effective  in  adding  coU>ur  to  tbe  landscape  Uian  in  tempe- 
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rate  climates.  I  have  never  seen  in  the  tropics  such  bril- 
liant masses  of  colour  as  even  England  can  show  in  her 
furze-clad  commons,  her  heathery  mountain-sides,  her  glades 
of  wild  hyacinths,  her  fields  of  poppies,  her  meadows  of 
buttercups  and  orchises— carpets  of  yellow,  purple,  azure- 
blue,  and  fiery  crimson,  which  the  tropics  can  rarely  ex- 
hibit. We  have  smaller  masses  of  colour  in  our  hawthorn 
and  crab  trees,  our  holly  and  mountain-ash,  our  broom, 
foxgloves,  primroses,  and  purple  vetches,  which  clothe 
with  gay  colours  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  our  land. 
These  beauties  are  all  common.  They  are  characteristic  of 
the  country  and  the  climate ;  they  have  not  to  be  sought 
for,  but  they  gladden  the  eye  at  every  step.  In  the  regions 
of  the  equator,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  it  be  forest  or 
savannah,  a  sombre  green  clothes  universal  nature.  You 
may  journey  for  hours,  and  even  for  days,  and  meet  with 
nothing  to  break  the  monotony.  Flowers  are  everywhere 
rare,  and  anything  at  all  striking  is  only  to  be  met  with  at 
very  distant  intervals. 

The  idea  that  nature  exhibits  gay  colours  in  the  tropics, 
and  that  the  general  aspect  of  nature  is  there  more  bright 
and  varied  in  hue  than  with  us,  has  even  been  made  the 
foundation  of  theories  of  art,  and  we  have  been  forbidden 
to  use  bright  colours  in  our  garments,  and  in  the  decorations 
of  our  dwellings,  because  it  was  supposed  that  we  should 
be  thereby  acting  in  opposition  to  the  teachings  of  natura 
The  argument  itself  is  a  very  poor  one,  since  it  might 
with  equal  justice  be  maintained,  that  as  we  possess  facul- 
ties for  the  appreciation  of  colours,  we  should  make  up  for 
the  deficiencies  of  nature  and  use  the  gayest  tints  in  those 
regions  where  the  landscape  is  most  monotonous.  But  the 
assumption  on  which  the  argument  is  founded  is  totally 
false,  so  that  even  if  the  reasoning  were  valid,  wo  need  not 
be  afraid  of  outraging  nature,  by  decorating  our  houses 
and  our  persons  with  all  those  gay  hues  which  are  so 
lavishly  spread  over  our  fields  and  mountains,  our  hedges, 
woods,  and  meadows. 

It  is  very  easy  to  see  what  has  led  to  this  erroneous 
view  of  the  nature  of  tropical  vegetation.  In  our  hot- 
houses and  at  our  flower-shows  we  gather  together  the 
finest  flowering  plants  from  the  most  distant  regions  of 
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t)ie  earth,  and  cxliiliit  them  in  a  proximity  to  eacli  other 
which  never  occurs  in  natufo.  A  hundred  distinct  plants, 
all  with  bright,  or  Btrange,  or  gorgeous  flowors,  make  a 
wonderful  show  whtiu  brought  together;  but  perhaps  no 
two  of  these  plants  could  ever  bo'  Been  together  in  a 
state  of  nature,  each  inhabiting  a  distant  region  or  a 
different  station.  Again,  all  moderately  warm  extra- 
Kuropean  countries  arc  mixad  up  witli  the  tropiwi  in 
gonuiid  estimation,  and  a  vaguo  idea  ia  formed  thut 
whatever  is  pre-eiainently  beautiful  »)««(  come  from  the 
hottest  parts  of  the  earth.  But  the  fact  is  quite  the 
contrary.     Ehododendrona  and  azaleas  are  plants  of  lem- 

Jiorate  regions,  the  grandest  lilies  are  from  teuiperate 
apan,  and  a  largo  proportion  of  our  moat  showy  Hower- 
ing  plants  are  natives  of  the  Uimalavna,  of  the  Cape,  of 
the  United  States,  of  Chili,  or  of  Ciiina  and  Japan,  all 
temperate  regions.  True,  tliere  ai*  a  great  number  of 
grand  and  gorgeous  flowers  in  tiio  tropica,  but  iho  pro- 
portion tlioy  Ihjiu-  to  tlio  mass  of  the  vegetation  is  ex- 
ceedingly small ;  so  that  what  appears  an  anomaly  is 
nevertheless  a  fact,  and  the  effect  of  flowers  on  the 
general  aspect  of  nature  ia  far  less  in  the  equator!^ 
than  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  earth. 


CHAPTER     XXXIV. 

NEW  aUIKEA. — DOnET. 
(tUBOH  TO  JULT  ISSB.) 

AFTIDR  my  return  iVom  Gilolo  to  Tomate,  in  March 
1868, 1  mado  arrangomenta  for  my  long-wiahod-for 
voyage  to  the  mainland  of  New  Guinea,  whei-e  I  antici- 
pated tliat  my  collections  would  surpass  those  which  I  had 
formed  at  tlio  Aru  Islands.  Tlie  poverty  of  Tcrnate  in 
articles  used  by  Europeans  was  shown,  by  my  searching  in 
vain  through  all  the  stores  for  such  common  things  aa 
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flour,  metal  spoons,  wide-mouthed  phials,  beeswax,  a  pen- 
knife, and  a  stone  or  metal  pestle  and  mortar.  I  took  with 
me  four  servants :  my  head  man  Ali,  and  a  Ternatu  lad 
named  Jumaat  (Friday),  to  shoot ;  Lahagi,  a  steady  middle- 
aged  man,  to  cut  timber  and  assist  me  in  insect-collecting ; 
and  Loisa,  a  Javanese  cook.  As  I  knew  I  should  have  to 
build  a  house  at  Dorey,  where  I  was  going,  I  took  with 
me  eighty  cadjans,  or  waterproof  mats,  made  of  pandaiius 
leaves,  to  cover  over  my  baggage  on  first  landing,  and 
to  help  to  roof  my  house  afterwards. 

We  started  on  the  25th  of  March  in  the  schooner 
Hester  Helena^  belonging  to  my  friend  Mr.  Duivenboden, 
and  bound  on  a  trading  voyage  along  the  north  coast  of 
New  Guinea.  Ilaving  calms  and  light  airs,  we  were 
three  days  reaching  Gan6,  near  the  south  end  of 
Gilolo,  where  we  stayed  to  fill  up  our  water-casks  and 
buy  a  few  provisiona  We  obtained  fowls,  eggs,  sago, 
plantains,  sweet  potatoes,  yellow  pumpkins,  chilies,  fish, 
and  dried  deer's  meat ;  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
29th  proceeded  on  bur  voyage  to  Dorey  harbour.  We 
found  it,  however,  by  no  means  easy  to  get  along ;  for  so 
near  to  the  equator  the  monsoons  entirely  fail  of  their 
regularity,  and  after  passing  the  southern  point  of  Gilolo 
we  had  calms,  light  pufis  of  wind,  and  contrary  currents, 
which  kept  us  for  five  davs  in  sight  of  the  same  islands 
between  it  and  Poppa.  A  squall  then  brought  us  on  to 
the  entrance  of  Dampier*s  Straits,  where  we  were  again 
becalmed,  and  were  three  more  days  creeping  through 
them.  Several  native  canoes  now  came  off  to  us  from 
Waigiou  on  one  side,  and  Batanta  on  the  other,  bringing 
a  few  common  shells,  palm-leaf  mats,  cocoa-nuts,  ana 
pumpkins.  They  were  very  extravagant  in  their  de- 
mauds,  being  accustomed  to  sell  their  trifles  to  whalers 
and  China  ships,  whose  crews  will  purchase  anything  at 
ten  times  its  valua  My  only  purchases  were  a  float 
belonging  to  a  turtle-spear  carved  to  resemble  a  bird, 
and  a  very  well  made  palm-leaf  box,  for  which  articles 
I  gave  a  copper  ring  and  a  yard  of  calico.  The  canoes 
were  very  narrow  and  furnished  with  an  outrigger,  and 
in  some  of  them  there  was  only  one  man,  who  seemed 
to  think  nothing  of  coming  out  alone  eight  or  ten  miles 
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from  hhdiQ,  The  peopto  wcra  I'axiuaiis,  much  ruaumbliiig 
tliu  natives  of  Ant 

Wlien  we  haJ  got  out  of  tlie  Straits,  and  were  fairly  iu 
the  great  FaciHc  Ocean,  we  hud  a  steady  wind  for  tlte  fiist 
time  since  leaving  Teruate,  but  unfortunately  it  was  dead 
ahead,  and  we  had  to  heat  t^inst  it,  tacking  on  and  off 
the  const  of  New  Guinea.  I  looked  with  intense  interest 
on  tliose  rugged  mountains,  rett'eating  lidge  hehiud  fid^e 
into  the  interior,  whei'e  the  foot  of  civilized  man  had 
ut.'ver  trod.  Tliore  was  tlio  country  of  tlie  cassowary  mud 
the  tree<kangaroo,  and  those  dark  forests  produced  the 
most  extniordinury  and  the  most  beautiful  of  tlio  fcatherud 
inhabitants  of  the  oavth — the  varied  species  of  Birds  of 
Paradise.  A  few  days  more  and  I  hoped  to  be  in  pursuit 
of  these,  find  of  the  scarcely  less  beautiful  insects  whidi 
accompany  them.  We  had  still,  however,  for  several  days 
otdy  calms  and  light  hood-winds,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
lUtli  of  April  that  a  fine  westerly  breeze  set  In,  followed 
by  a  equally  night,  whicli  kept  ua  off  the  entraaoo  of 
lioroy  hiu'bour.  The  next  morning  wo  ontoi'od,  luid  cumu 
1o  anchor  off  the  small  island  of  Mansiuam,  on  which 
dwelt  two  German  miasionariea,  Messi's.  Otto  and  Geisler. 
'Xhe  former  immediately  came  on  board  to  give  us  welcome, 
iiml  invited  us  to  jjo  on  slmre  and  breakfast  with  liiia 
We  were  then  introduced  to  his  companion — who  was 
suffering  dreadfully  from  an  abscess  on  the  heel,  which 
had  contiiicd  liim  to  tlio  house  for  six  months — and  to  his 
wife,  a  young  German  woman,  who  had  been  out  only 
three  months.  Unfortunately  she  could  speak  no  Malay 
or  English,  and  had  to  guess  at  our  compliments  on  bei 
excellent  breakfast  by  the  justice  we  did  to  It 

These  missionaries  wore  working  men,  and  had  been  sent 
out,  as  being  more  useful  among  savages  thou  persons  of  a 
higher  class.  They  had  been  ncre  about  two  yea»],  and 
Mr.  Otto  had  already  learnt  to  speak  the  Papuan  language 
with  fluency,  and  bad  Ix^un  translating  some  portions  of 
the  Sible.  Tbe  language,  however,  ia  eo  poor  that  a  coa- 
siderable  number  of  Malay  words  have  to  be  used;  and  it 
is  very  questionable  whether  it  is  possible  to  convey  od/ 
idea  of  such  a  book,  to  a  people  in  so  low  a  state  of 
civilization.    The  only  nominal  converta  yet  made  aie  a 
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few  of  the  women ;  and  some  few  of  the  children  attend 
school,  and  are  being  taught  to  read,  but  they  make  little 
progress.  There  is  one  feature  of  this  mission  which  I 
believe  will  materially  interfere  with  its  moral  effect  The 
missionaries  are  allowed  to  trade  to  eke  out  the  very  small 
salaries  granted  them  from  Europe,  and  of  course  are 
obliged  to  carry  out  the  trade  principle  of  buying  cheap 
and  selling  dear,  in  order  to  make  a  profit.  Like  all 
savages  the  natives  are  quite  careless  of  the  future,  and 
when  their  small  rice  crops  are  gathered  they  bring  a  large 
portion  of  it  to  the  missionaries,  and  sell  it  for  knives, 
beads,  axes,  tobacco,  or  any  other  articles  they  may  require. 
A  few  months  later,  in  the  wet  season,  when  food  is  scarce, 
they  come  to  buy  it  back  again,  and  give  in  exchange 
tortoisoshell,  tripanff,  wild  nutmegs,  or  other  produce.  Of 
course  the  rice  is  sold  at  a  much  higher  rate  than  it  was 
bought)  as  is  perfectly  fair  and  just — and  the  operation  is 
on  the  whole  thoroughly  beneficial  to  the  natives,  who 
would  otherwise  consimie  and  waste  their  food  when  it 
was  abimdant,  and  then  starve — yet  I  cannot  imagine  that  • 
the  natives  see  it  in  this  light  They  must  look  upon  the 
trading  missionaries  with  some  suspicion,  and  cannot  feel 
so  sure  of  their  teachings  being  dismterostcd,  as  would  bo 
the  case  if  they  acted  like  the  Jesuits  in  Singapore.  The 
first  thing  to  bo  done  by  the  missionaTv  in  attempting  to 
improve  savages,  is  to  convince  them  oy  his  actions  that 
he  comes  among  them  for  their  benefit  only,  and  not  for 
any  private  ends  of  his  own.  To  do  this  he  must  act  in  a 
different  way  from  other  men,  not  trading  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  necessities  of  those  who  want  to  sell, 
but  rather  giving  to  those  who  are  in  distress.  It  would 
be  well  if  he  conformed  himself  in  some  degree  to  native 
customs,  and  then  endeavoured  to  show  how  these  customs 
might  be  gradually  modified,  so  as  to  be  more  healthful 
and  more  agreeable.  A  few  energetic  and  devoted  men 
acting  in  this  way  might  probably  efiect  a  decided  moral 
improvement  on  the  lowest  savage  tribes,  whereas  trading 
missionaries,  teaching  what  Jesus  said,  but  not  doing  as 
He  did,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  do  more  than  give 
them  a  very  little  of  the  superficial  varnish  of  religion. 
Dorcy  liaibour  is  in  a  fine  bay,  at  one  extremity  of 
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wUob  aa  elevated  point  juts  out,  nml,  with  two  or  tlireo 
small  ialariB,  rurma  ii  sliulUtrcd  nnuliomge.  Tlio  only  vciiscl 
it  oonttiued  when  we  anivod  was  a  Dutcli  brig,  laden  witlk 
ooata  fat  the  uso  of  a  war-steamer,  wlucli  was  expected 
daily,  im  an  sxploring  expedition  along  the  coaats  of  New 
Qniliea,  for  the  purpoae  of  fixing  on  a  locality  for  a.  coluny. 
In  tlte  eveoii^  wo  paid  it  a  visit,  and  landed  at  the  village 
of  Don;,  to  luoli  out  for  a  place  wlicre  I  conld  build  my 
lioUM.  Ht  Otto  also  made  arrangoments  for  me  witn 
•ome  of  tho  native  cbiefa,  tu  send  men  to  cub  wood, 
rattans,  and  bamboo  the  uext  day. 

The  vills^s  of  Mtnainam  and  Dorey  presented  soma 
features  quitu  new  to  me.  The  houses  all  stand  com- 
pletely in  the  water,  and  are  reached  by  long  rude 
loidgM.  "Sbey  are  very  low,  with  the  roof  sliapcd  like 
a  liuse  boa^  bottom  upwards.  The  piosts  which  eup[>art 
tiie  nonsea,  1)ridgc8,  and  platfomis  are  small  crooked 
atiela^  plaoed  without  any  regularity;  and  looking  aa  if 
tliey  were  tamhling  down.  The  floors  are  also  fovniud  of 
Btion,  equally  iiTegukr,  and  so  loose  and  far  apart  that 
I  found  it  almost  impossible  to  walk  od  them.  The  walls 
oonsisk  tA  bits  of  boaiUs,  old  boat:),  rotten  niatfl,  nttaps, 
and  palmJeaves,  etnclc  in  anyhow  here  and  there,  and 
having  altogether  the  moBt  wretched  and  dilapidated 
appearance  it  is  possible  to  conceiva  '  Under  the  eavee 
of  many  of  the  houses  bang  human  skulla,  the  trophies  of 
their  battles  with  the  savage  Arfaks  of  the  interior,  who 
often  come  to  attack  them.  A  lai^  boat-shaped  council- 
house  is  supported  on  larger  posts,  each  of  which  is  grossly 
cnrved  to  represent  a  naked  male  or  female  human  fignie, 
and  other  carvings  still  more  revolting  ate  placed  upon 
the  platform  before  the  entrance.  The  view  of  on  ancient 
lake-dweller's  village,  given  as  the  frontispiece  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell's  "Antiquity  of  Man,"  is  chiefly  founded  on 
a  sketch  of  this  veiy  village  of  Dorey ;  but  the  extreme 
regularity  of  the  structures  there  depicted  has  no  place 
in  the  original,  any  more  than  it  probably  had  in  the 
actual  lake- villages. 

Tlie  people  who  inhabit  these  miserable  hut^  are  very 
similar  to  the  K^  and  Ant  islanders,  and  many  of  them 
are  veiy  handsome,  being  tall  and  well-made,  with  well- 
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cut  features  and  large  aqoiline  noaea.  Their  colour  ia  a 
deep  brown,  often  approaching  closely  to  black,  and  thu 
fine  mop-like  heads  of  frizzly  hair  appear  to  bo  more 
conmiBU  than  elsewhere,  and  are  considered  a  grent  orna- 
ment, a  long  six-pronged  bamboo  fork  being  kept  stuck  in 
them  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  comb ;  and  this  is  assidu* 
ously  used  at  idle  momeots  to  keep  the  densely  growin;; 


mosa  from  becoming  matted  and  tangled.  The  majority 
have  short  woolly  nttir,  which  does  not  seem  capable  of 
an  equally  luxuriant  development  A  growth  of  faaur  some- 
what similar  to  thi!i,  and  almost  as  abundant,  is  found 
among  the  half-breeds  between  the  Indian  and  Negro  in 
South  America,  Can  this  be  an  indication  that  the 
Papuans  are  a  mixed  race? 

For  tlio  first  three  days  after  our  arrival  I  was  fully 
occupied  ftom  morning  to  night  building  a  bouse,  with  the 
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UBSislaiine  uf  n  dozen  Pikpiiana  and  my  own  nioii.  It  was 
iiintMiNi)  h'mdilo  tu  gut  our  lutiuiti'ura  to  wiirk,  iia  siuiiuily 
ouo  of  tliciii  could  Bpbuk  u  word  of  Malay ;  und  it  wiia  only 
Ly  the  most  energetic  gesticulationB,  and  going  Uirough  a 
regular  pantomime  of  what  was  wanted,  tbat  we  could  gel 
them  to  do  anytliing.  If  we  mode  them  undontand  that  a 
few  mote  poles  were  required,  which  two  could  have  cosily 
cut,  six  or  oight  would  iiiaist  upon  going  together,  nltliougli 
wo  needed  their  oa^istonce  in  other  things,  One  morning 
ten  of  them  camo  to  work,  bringing  only  one  chopper  be- 
tween them,  although  they  knew  I  had  none  ready  for  use. 
I  chose  a  place  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  beach, 
on  an  elevated  ground,  by  the  side  of  the  cluef  path  ftom 
the  village  of  Dorey  to  the  proviaion-grounds  and  the  forest. 
Within  twenty  yards  was  a  little  stream,  whicJi  fumtshod 
us  with  excellent  water  and  a  nice  place  to  bathe.  There 
was  only  low  undorwood  to  clear  away,  wliile  soma  fine 
forest  trees  stood  at  a  short  distance,  and  we  cut  down  the 
wood  for  about  twenty  yards  round  to  give  us  light  and 
air,  Tlie  house,  about  twenty  feet  by  tifteen,  was  built 
entirely  of  wood,  with  a  bamboo  floor,  a  single  door  of 
thatch,  and  a  large  window,  looking  over  the  6ea,  at  which 
I  lucod  my  table,  and  close  waide  it  mvbed,  within  a  little 
piuiitioii,  I  boufflit :a number  6i very  large  palm-leaf  mota 
uf  till)  natives,  which  made  excellent  walls ;  while  the  mats 
I  had  brought  inyaelf  were  used  on  the  roof,  and  werii 
covered  over  with  attapa  'as  BoOU  Ou  we  could  got  tAiem 
made.  Outside,  and  Tather  behind,  was  a  little  hut,  ased 
for  cooking,  and  a  bench,  roofed  over,  where  my  men  coold 
sit  to  skin  birds  and  animals.  When  oil  was  finished, 
I  had  my  goods  and  stores  brought  up,  arranged  them 
conveniently  inaide,  and  then  paid  my  Papuans  with 
knives  and  clioppera,  and  sent  them  away.  The  next  day 
our  schooner  lefc  for  the  more  eastern  islands,  and  I  found 
myself  fairly  established  as  the  only  European  inhabitant 
of  the  vast  island  of  New  Guinea. 

As  we  had  some  doubt  about  the  natives,  we  slept 
at  first  with  loaded  gnus  beside  us  and  a  watch  set ;  but 
after  a  few  days,  finding  the  people  friendly,  and  feeling 
sure  that  they  would  not  venture  to  attack  tive  well-armed 
men,  we  took  no  further  precautions.     We  hod  still  s  da,/ 
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or  two's  work  in  finishing  up  the  house,  stopping  leaks, 
putting  up  our  hanging  shelves  for  drjdng  specimens 
inside  and  out,  and  making  the  path  down  to  the  water, 
and  a  clear  dry  space  in  front  of  the  house. 

On  the  17th,  the  steamer  not  having  arrived,  the  coal- 
ship  loft,  having  lain  here  a  month,  accorditig  to  her  con- 
tract ;  and  on  the  same  day  my  hunters  went  out  to  shoot 
for  the  first  time,  and  brought  home  a  magniflccnt  crown 
pigeon  and  a  few  common  birds.  The  next  day  thoy  were 
more  successful,  and  I  was  delighted  to  see  them  return 
with  a  Bird  of  Paradise  in  full  plumage,  a  pair  of  tlie  fine 
Papuan  lories  (Lorius  domicella),  four  other  lories  and 
parroquets,  a  grackle  (Gracula  dumonti),  a  king-hunter 
(Dacelo  gaudichaudi),  a  racquet-tailed  kingfisher  (Tany- 
siptcra  galatca),  and  two  or  three  other  birds  of  less  beauty. 
I  went  myself  to  visit  the  native  village  on  the  hill  behind 
Dorey,  and  took  with  me  a  small  present  of  cloth,  knives, 
and  beads,  to  secure  the  good-will  of  tlie  chief,  and  get 
him  to  send  some  men  to  catch  or  shoot  birds  for  me. 
The  houses  were  scattered  about  among  rudely  cultivated 
clearings.  Two  which  I  visited  consisted  of  a  central 
passage,  on  each  side  of  wliich  opened  short  passages,  ad- 
mitting to  two  rooms,  each  of  which  was  a  house  accom- 
modating a  separate  family.  They  were  elevated  at  least 
fifteen  feet  above  the  ground,  on  a  complete  forest  of  poles, 
and  were  so  rude  and  dilapidated  that  some  of  the  small 
passages  had  openings  in  tlie  floor  of  loose  sticks,  through 
which  a  child  might  fall.  The  inhabitants  seemed  rather 
uglier  than  those  at  Dorey  villaga  They  are,  no  doubt, 
the  true  indigenes  of  this  part  of  New  Guinea,  living  in 
the  interior,  and  subsisting  by  cultivation  and  hunting. 
The  Dorey  men,  on  the  other  hand,  are  shore-dwellers, 
fishers  and  traders  in  a  small  way,  and  have  thus  the 
character  of  a  colony  who  have  migrated  from  another 
district  These  hillmen  or  "Arfaks"  differed  much  in 
physical  features.  They  were  generally  black,  but  some 
were  brown  like  Malays.  Their  hair,  though  always  more 
or  less  frizzly,  was  sometimes  short  and  matted,  instead 
of  being  long,  loose,  and  woolly ;  and  this  seemed  to  be  a 
constitutional  difference,  not  the  effect  of  care  and  cultiva- 
tion.   Nearly  half  of  them  were  aillicted  with  the  scurfy 
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skin-diseaae,     The  ol.I  chief  Boeined  much  iileosoii  wilh 
lii»   inoauiit,   and   promiBQil    (through    an  jiitoiiireter 
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brou^dit  with  liio)  U^  pro- 
tect my  men  whon  Uiey 
came  there  ahnoting,  and 
(ilao  to  procure  niti  somu 
birds  and  aniniala.  While 
coHveraing,  tlioy  smoked 
tobacco  of  their  own  grow- 
ing, in  pipes  cut  from  a 
single  piece  of  wood  with 
a  long  upright  handle. 

We  had  arrived  at  Do- 
rey  about  the  end  of  th« 
\vet  season,  when  the  whole 
country  was  soaked  with 
nioistura  The  native  pallia 
were  bo  neglected  aa  to  be 
often  mere  tunnels  closed 
over  with  vegetation,  ftiu' 
I'-iu.i-  t\it.  ''^  swi\\  places  there  wa» 

always  a  fearful  accumula- 
tion of  mud.  To  thp  naked  Papuan  this  is  no  obstruction 
lie  wades  through  it,  and  the  nuxt  watercourse  makes  him 
cliiaii  ujj'iiiii;  but  to  uiyself,  wearing  boots  and  truitsere. 
it  was  a  most  disagreeable  thing  to  have  to  go  up  to 
my  knees  in  a  mud-hole  every  morning.  The  man  I 
brouglit  with  me  to  cut  wood  fell  ill  soon  after  we  arrived, 
or  I  would  have  set  him  to  clear  fresh  paths  in  the  worst 
places.  For  the  first  ten  days  it  generally  rained  eveiy 
afternoon  and  all  night;  but  by  going  out  evei^  hour 
of  fine  weatlier,  I  managed  to  get  on  tolerably'  with  my 
collections  of  birda  and  insects,  finding  most  of  thoao 
collected  by  Lesson  during  his  visit  in  the  Coguille,  as 
well  as  many  new  ones,  ft  appears,  however,  that  Dorey 
is  not  the  place  for  Birds  of  Paradise,  none  of  the  natives 
being  accustomed  to  preserve  them.  Those  sold  here  are 
all  brought  from  Amberbaki,  about  a  hundred  mQes  west, 
where  the  Doreyans  go  to  trade. 

The  islands  in  the  bay,  with  the  low  lands  near  the 
coast,  seem  to  have  been  formed  by  leceotly  raised  coi»l 
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reefs  and  are  much  strewn  with  masses  of  coral  but  little 
altered.  The  ridge  behind  my  house,  which  runs  out 
to  the  point,  is  also  entirely  coral  rock,  although  there 
are  signs  of  a  stratified  foundation  in  the  ravines,  and 
the  rock  itself  is  more  compact  and  crystalline.  It  is, 
therefore,  probably  older,  a  more  recent  elevation  having 
exposed  the  low  grounds  and  islands.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  bay  rise  the  great  mass  of  the  Arfak  mountains, 
said  by  the  French  navigators  to  be  about  ten  thousand 
feet  high,  and  inhabited  by  savage  tribes.  These  are 
held  in  great  dread  by  the  Dorey  people,  who  have  often 
been  attacked  and  plundered  by  them,  and  have  some  of 
their  skulls  hanging  outside  their  houses.  If  I  was  seen 
going  into  the  forest  anywhere  in  the  direction  of  the 
mountains,  tlie  little  boys  of  the  village  would  shout  after 
me,  "Arfakil  ArfakiT*  just  as  they  did  after  Lesson 
nearly  forty  years  before. 

On  the  15th  of  May  the  Dutch  war-steamer  Etna 
arrived ;  but,  as  the  coals  had  gone,  it  was  obliged  to 
stay  till  they  came  back.  The  captain  knew  when  the 
cosdship  was  to  arrive,  and  how  long  it  was  chartered  to 
Rtay  at  Dorey,  and  could  have  been  back  in  time,  but 
supposed  it  would  wait  for  liim,  and  so  did  not  hurry 
himsell  The  steamer  lay  at  anchor  just  opposite  my 
house,  and  I  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  the  half- 
hourly  beUs  struck,  which  was  very  pleasant  after  the 
monotonous  silence  of  the  forest.  The  captain,  doctor, 
engineer,  and  some  other  of  the  oflicers  paid  me  visits ; 
the  servants  came  to  the  brook  to  wash  clothes,  and  the 
son  of  the  Prince  of  Tidore,  with  one  or  two  companions, 
to  bathe ;  otherwise  I  saw  little  of  them,  and  was  not 
disturbed  by  visitors  so  much  as  I  had  expected  to  be. 
About  this  tune  the  weather  set  in  pretty  fine,  but  neither 
birds  nor  insects  became  much  more  abundant,  and  new 
birds  were  very  scarce.  None  of  the  Birds  of  Paradise 
except  the  common  one  were  ever  met  with,  and  we  were 
still  searching  in  vain  for  several  of  the  iine  birds  which 
Lesson  had  obtained  here.  Insects  were  tolerably  abun- 
dant, but  were  not  on  the  avenige  so  fine  as  those  of 
Amboyna,  and  I  reluctantly  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
Dorey  was  not  a  good  collecting  locality.    Buttcrilies  weie 
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Tfliy  flcarce  on  1  wcro  inoatjy  t)jo  aaina 

Among  the  iiuterts  of  otlior  onli.rs  t1  e  most  c  iiious  and 
novel  were  a  group  of  lion  eil  llies  of  which  1  1  tamed 
four  distinct  spticiea  Bettliii^  on  fallen  trcca  an  1  decaying 
truoVb  Theso  rLnmrkallB  insects  it  Inch  have  bci^n  dt. 
sciik,!  by  Mr  W  W  Saunders  as  a  new  goinia  unJor  tlio 
uaioa  ol  Llo)  homia  or  dut.r  II  c6  aie  about  liitf  an  inch 
loug  slui kr  hodii-d  and  will  very  lonj,  it[,8  whuli  Uitv 
draw  togetl  er  so  08  to  elevate  their  bodies  high  above  thu 
surface  they  are  standing  upon  The  front  fair  of  I^ 
ore  much  shoiter  and  t)  eso  am  oft«n  stretched  dirttrtly 
forwards  so  is  to  resemble  autcuniv  Tlio  horns  spring 
k  in  I  cntath  the  eye  and  seem  to  be  a  proloi  „ution  of 
the  lower  part  of  tl  e  orbit  In  the  1ai:(,etjt  an  1  mmt 
Bingnlai  sppLi  a  named  Elaphomia  cervicoinia  or  the  sKu 


homed  deer-fly,  these  horns  are  nearly  as  long  as  the 
body,  having  two  branches,  with  two  small  snaga  near  their 
bifurcation,  bo  as  to  resemble  the  horns  of  a  stag.  They 
are  black,  with  the  tips  pale,  while  the  body  and  legs  are 
yellowish  brown,  and  tJie  eyes  (when  alive)  violet  and  green. 
The  next  species  (Elaphomia  wallacei)  is  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  handed  and  spotted  with  yellow.  The  homa  are 
about  one-third  the  length  of  the  insect,  broad,  flat,  and 
of  an  elongated  trianguUr  form.     They  are  of  a  beantifa] 
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pink  colour,  edged  with  black,  and  with  a  pale  central 
stripe.  The  front  part  of  the  head  is  also  pink,  and  the 
eyes  violet  pink,  with  a  green  stripe  across  them,  giving 
the  insect  a  very  elegant  and  singular  appearance.  The 
third  species  (Elaphomia  alcicormS)  the  elk-horned  deer-fly), 
is  a  little  smaller  than  the  two  already  described,  but 
resembling  in  colour  Elaphomia  wallacei.  Tlie  horns  are 
rery  rciiiaikable,  being  suddenly  dilated  into  a  ilat  plate, 
stronp:1y  toothed  round  the  outer  margin,  and  strikingly 
resembling  the  horns  of  the  elk,  after  which  it  has  been 
named.  They  are  of  a  yellowish  colour,  margined  with 
brown,  and  tipped  with  black  on  the  three  upper  teeth. 
The  fourth  species  (Elaphomia  brevicomis,  the  short- 
homed  deer-fly)  differs  considerably  from  the  rest  It  is 
stouter  in  form,  of  a  nearly  black  colour,  with  a  yellow, 
ring  at  the  base  of  the  abdomen ;  the  wings  have  dusky 
stripes,  and  the  head  is  compressed  and  dilated  laterally, 
with  very  small  flat  horns,  which  are  black  with  a  pale 
centre,  and  look  exactly  like  the  rudiment  of  the  horns  of 
the  two  preceding  species.  None  of  the  females  have  any 
trace  of  the  horns,  and  Mr.  Saunders  places  in  the  same 
genus  a  species  which  has  no  horns  in  either  sex  (Ela- 
phomia polita).  It  is  of  a  shining  black  colour,  and  re* 
sembles  Elaphomia  cervicomis  in  form,  size,  and  general 
appearance.  The  figures  above  given  represent  these 
insects  of  their  natural  size  and  in  characteristic  attitudes. 

The  natives  seldom  brought  me  anything.  They  are 
poor  creatures,  and  rarely  shoot  a  bird,  pig,  or  kangaroo,  or 
even  the  slupgish  opossum-like  Cuscus.  The  tree-kangaroos 
are  found  here,  but  must  be  very  scarce,  as  my  hunters, 
although  out  daily  in  the  forest,  never  once  saw  them. 
Cockatoos,  lories,  and  parroquets  were  really  the  only 
common  birds.  Even  pigeons  were  scarce,  and  in  little 
variety,  although  we  occasionally  got  the  fine  crown 
pigeon,  which  was  always  welcome  as  an  addition  to  our 
scantily  furnished  larder. 

Just  before  the  steamer  arrived  I  had  wounded  my  ankle 
by  clambering  among  the  trunks  and  branches  of  fallen  trees 
(which  formed  my  best  hunting  grounds  for  insects),  and, 
as  usual  with  foot  wounds  in  this  climate,  it  Uirnefl  into  an 
obstinate  ulcer,  keeping  me  in  the  house  for  several  days. 
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Wiion  it  healed  up  it  was  foUowod  by  an  iiitcriiul  iiilliuii- 
Sifttion  of  the  f'uot,  which  hy  tlie  doctor's  udvicc  1  poulticed 
jnci^sauUy  for  four  or  live  days,  hiinging  out  a,  eevere  iu- 
flamed  sweUiug  on  the  tendon  above  the  heel.  This  liad  to 
be  leeched,  and  lanced,  and  doctored  with  ointments  and 

Soultices  fur  BQveral  weeks,  till  I  was  almost  driven  to 
iMpair.— for  the  weatlior  was  at  length  fine,  and  I  waa 
taiituliKed  by  seoing  grand  butterthes  nying  past  my  door, 
and  thinking  of  tlie  twenty  or  thirty  new  apecies  of 
insects  that  I  ought  to  bo  getting  every  day.  And  tills, 
loo,  in  New  Guinea  I — a  country  which  I  miglit  never  visit 
again, — a  country  which  no  naturalist  had  ever  ri;sided  lit 
before, — a  country  whicli  contained  more  strange  and  new 
and  beautiful  natural  objects  than  any  other  part  of  the 
globe.  The  naturalist  will  be  able  to  appreciate  my  feel- 
&gs.  Bitting  iram  morning  to  night  in  my  little  hut,  unable 
to  move  without  a  crutch,  and  my  only  solace  the  birds  my 
hunters  brought  in  every  afternoon,  and  the  few  insects 
caught  by  my  Temate  man,  Lahagi,  who  now  went  out 
daily  in  my'place,  but  who  of  course  did  not  get  a  fourth 
part  of  what  1  should  have  obtained.  To  add  to  my 
troubles  all  my  men  were  more  or  less  ill,  some  witli 
fever,  others  with  dysentory  or  ague;  at  one  time  tlieic 
were  three  of  tiieni  besides  myself  all  helplcaa,  the  cook 
alone  being  well,  and  having  enough  to  do  to  wait  upon  ua 
Tlie  Prince  of  Tidore  and  the  Besident  of  Banda  were  botli 
on  board  the  steamer,  and  were  seeking  Birds  of  Paradise, 
sending  men  round  in  every  direction,  so  that  there  waa  no 
chance  of  my  getting  even  native  skins  of  the  rarer  kinds ; 
and  any  bii-ds,  insects,  or  animals  the  Dorey  people  had  to 
itell  were  token  on  board  the  steamer,  vrnere  purcliasera 
were  found  for  everything,  and  where  a  larger  variety  of 
ftrticles  were  oHered  in  exchange  than  I  had  to  show. 

After  a  month's  close  confinement  in  the  house  I  was  at 
length  able  to  go  out  a  little,  and  about  the  same  time  I 
succeeded  in  getting  a  boat  and  six  natives  to  take  All  and 
I.ahagi  to  Amberbaki,  and  to  bring  them  back  at  the  end 
of  a  month.  Ali  was  charged  to  buy  all  the  Birds  of 
Paradise  he  could  get,  and  to  shoot  and  skin  all  other  laro 
or  new  birds ;  and  Lahagi  was  to  collect  insects,  which  I 
hoped  might  be  more  abundant  than  at  Dorey.    When  I 
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recommenced  my  daily  walks  in  search  of  insects,  I  found  a 
great  change  in  the  neighboarhood,  and  one  very  agreeable 
to  me.  All  the  time  I  had  been  laid  up  the  ship's  crow 
and  the  Javanese  soldiers  who  had  been  brought  in  a 
tender  (a  sailing  ship  which  had  arrived  soon  after  the 
Etna)y  had  been  employed  cutting  down,  sawing,  and  split- 
ting large  trees  for  firewood,  to  enable  the  steamer  to  get 
back  to  Amboyna  if  the  coal-sliip  did  not  return ;  and  they 
had  also  cleared  a  number  of  wide,  straight  paths  tlirough 
the  forest  in  various  directions,  greatly  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  natives,  who  could  not  make  out  what  it  all  meant 
I  had  now  a  variety  of  walks,  and  a  good  deal  of  dead 
wood  on  which  to  search  for  insects ;  but  notwithstanding 
these  advantages,  they  were  not  nearly  so  plentiful  as  I  had 
found  them  at  Sardwak,  or  Amboyna,  or  Batcliian,  con- 
firming my  opinion  that  Dorey  was  not  a  good  locality. 
It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  at  a  station  a  few  miles 
in  the  interior,  away  from  the  recently  elevated  coralline 
rocks  and  the  influence  of  the  sea  air,  a  much  more  abun- 
dant harvest  might  be  obtained. 

One  afternoon  I  went  on  board  the  steamer  to  return 
the  captain's  visit,  and  was  shown  some  very  nice  sketches 
(by  one  of  the  lieutenants),  made  on  the  south  coast,  and 
also  at  the  Arfak  mountain,  to  which  they  had  made  an 
excursion.  From  these  and  the  captain's  description,  it 
appeared  that  the  people  of  Arfak  were  similar  to  those  of 
Dorey,  and  I  could  hear  nothing  of  the  straight-haired  race 
which  Lesson  says  inhabits  the  interior,  but  which  no  one 
has  ever  seen,  and  the  account  of  which  I  suspect  has  origi- 
nated in  some  mistake.  The  captain  told  me  he  had  made 
a  detailed  survey  of  part  of  the  south  coast,  and  if  tlie  coal 
anived  should  go  away  at  once  to  Humboldt  Bay,  in  lon- 
gitude 141''  east,  which  is  the  line  up  to  wliich  tlie  Dutch 
claim  New  Guinea.  On  board  the  tender  I  found  a 
brother  naturalist,  a  German  named  Rosenberg,  who  was 
draughtsman  to  the  surveying  staff.  He  had  brought  two 
men  with  him  to  shoot  and  skin  birds,  and  had  been  able 
to  purchase  a  few  rare  skins  from  the  natives.  Among 
those  was  a  pair  of  tho  sui)crb  Paradise  Tie  (AsLmpia 
nigra)  in  tolerable  preservation.  They  were  brought  fixim 
the  island  of  Jobie,  which  may  bo  its  native  country,  as  it 
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cortiiiiily  iw  of  llio  mrG'*  b|tocio8  of  crown  jiij^i'Dii  (Qoiiiii 
Btcuniii),  one  of  which  wns  brought  alivo  and  aoKl  on  hoartt 
Jobio,  however,  is  ft  very  dangenraa  place,  and  sailors  are 
ofteD  murdered  there  when  on  ahore ;  aouietiraea  the 
vessels  themselves  being  attacked.  Wandammen,  on  tht 
maiidand  opposite  Jobie,  where  there  are  said  to  he 
plenty  of  birds,  is  even  worse,  and  at  either  of  these 
places  my  life  woiild  not  have  been  worth  a  week's  pur- 
clioso  had  I  ventured  to  live  alone  and  unprotected  as  nt 
Dorey.  On  boainl  the  stenmer  they  liod  a  pair  of  tree- 
kangaroos  allva  They  diifer  chiefly  from  the  grbund- 
kaugaroo  in  having  a  more  hairy  tail,  not  thickened  at 
the  base,  and  not  used  as  a  prop ;  and  by  the  ix>werful 
claws  on  the  fore-feet,  by  which  they  grasp  the  bark  and 
branches,  and  seize  the  leaves  on  which  they  feed.  They 
move  along  by  aliort  junipa  on  their  hind-feet,  which  do 
not  seem  particularly  well  adapted  for  climbing  trees.  It 
l'.B)>  been  supposed  that  these  tiee-kangnroos  ore  a  special 
lulaptiitiuii  to  the  ewauipy,  half-drowned  foi-osts  of  New 
Ouiuua,  in  place  of  the  usual  form  of  the  grouu,  which  ia 
idapted  only  to  dry  ground.  Mr,  Windsor  Karl  makes 
much  of  this  theory,  but,  unfortunately  for  it,  the  tree- 
kuiigoi'oos  are  chiefly  found  in  the  northern  peniusida  of 
New  (jiiiuca,  which  is  entii-ely  composed  of  hilis  and 
mountains  with  very  little  flat  land,  while  the  kangaroo 
of  the  low  flat  Ani  Islands  (Dorcopsis  asiaticus)  is  a 
ground  species.  A  more  probable  supposition  seems  to 
be,  that  the  tree-kangaroo  has  been  modified  to  enable 
it  to  feed  on  foliage  in  the  vast  forests  of  New  Guinea, 
OS  these  form  the  great  natural  feature  which  distin- 
guislies  that  country  from  Australia, 

On  June  5th,  the  cool-ship  arrived,  having  been  sent 
back  from  Amboyna,  with  the  addition  of  some  freeh 
stores  for  the  staamer.  The  wood,  which  hod  been  almost 
all  taken  on  hoard,  was  now  unladen  again,  the  cool  takeit 
in,  and  on  the  17th  both  steamer  and  tender  left  for  Hum- 
boldt  Bay.  We  were  then  a  little  quiet  again,  and  got 
something  to  eat ;  for  while  the  vessels  were  here  every  tit 
of  flsh  or  vegetable  was  taken  on  board,  and  I  had  often 
to  moke  a  small  parroquet  serve  for  two  ueala.    My  men 
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now  returned  from  Amberbaki,  but,  alas!  brought  mo 
abnost  nothing.  They  had  visited  several  villages,  and 
even  went  two  days'  journey  into  the  interior,  but  could 
find  no  skins  of  Birds  of  Paradise  to  purchase,  except  the 
common  kind,  and  very  few  even  of  those.  The  birds 
found  were  the  same  as  at  Dorey,  but  were  still  scarcer. 
None  of  the  natives  anywliere  near  the  coast  shoot  or 
prepare  Birds  of  Paradise,  which  come  from  far  in  the 
interior  over  two  or  three  ranges  of  mountains,  passing 
by  barter  from  village  to  village  till  they  reach  the  sea* 
There  the  natives  of  Dorey  buy  them,  and  on  their  return 
home  sell  them  to  the  Bugis  or  Ternate  traders.  It  is 
therefore  hopeless  for  a  traveller  to  go  to  any  particular 
place  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  where  rare  Paradise 
birds  may  have  been  bought,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  freshly 
killed  specimens  from  the  natives ;  and  it  also  shows  the 
scarcity  of  these  birds  in  any  one  locality,  since  from  the 
Amberbaki  district,  a  celebrated  place,  where  at  least  five 
or  six  species  have  been  procured,  not  one  of  the  rarer 
ones  has  been  obtained  this  year.  The  Prince  of  Tidore, 
who  would  certainly  have  got  them  if  any  were  to  be  had, 
was  obliged  to  put  up  with  a  few  of  the  common  yellow 
ones.  I  think  it  probable  that  a  longer  residence  at  Dorey, 
a  little  farther  in  the  interior,  might  show  that  several 
of  the  rarer  kinds  were  found  there,  as  I  obtained  a  single 
female  of  the  fine  scale-breasted  Ptiloris  magnificus.  I  was 
told  at  Ternate  of  a  bird  that  is  certainly  not  yet  known 
in  Europe,  a  black  Bang  Paradise  Bird,  with  the  curled 
tail  and  beautiful  side  plumes  of  the  common  species,  but 
all  the  rest  of  the  plumage  glossy  black.  The  people  of 
Dorey  knew  nothing  about  this,  although  they  recognised 
by  description  most  of  the  other  species. 

When  the  steamer  left,  I  was  suffering  from  a  severe 
attack  of  fever.  In  about  a  week  I  got  over  this,  but  it 
was  followed  by  such  a  ooreness  of  the  whole  inside  of  the 
mouth,  tongue,  and  gums,  that  for  many  days  I  could  put 
nothing  solid  between  my  lips,  but  was  obliged  to  subsist 
entirely  on  slops,  although  in  other  respects  v^:y  well  At 
the  same  time  two  of  my  men  again  fell  ill,  one  with  fever, 
the  other  with  dysentery,  and  both  got  very  bail.  I  did 
what  I  could  for  them  with  my  small  stock  of  medicines. 
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hut  tliey  lingered  on  for  eomo  weeks,  till  on  June  26th 
\moY  JuniattL  lUwI,  He  was  alxiiil  oiglite^ii  yiairs  of  ayu,  a 
iiiitive,  I  believe,  of  lioutou,  and  a  quiet  lad,  not  very 
rtcUve,  but  doing  liia  work  pretty  steadily,  and  as  well  sm 
lie  was  able.  As  my  mea  were  all  Klalionietnns,  I  lut 
tliem  bury  him  in  thcic  own  fashion,  giving  them  soma 
new  cotton  cloth  for  a  shroud. 

On  July  6th  the  steamer  returned  from  the  eastward. 
The  wealher  was  still  terribly  wet,  when,  accordinj,'  to  rule 
it  should  have  been  fine  and  dry,  We  hud  scarcely  any- 
thing to  eat,  and  were  all  of  us  ill.  Fevers,  colds,  and 
dysentery  were  continually  attacking  us,  and  made  me  long 
XjO  get  away  from  New  Guinea,  as  much  as  ever  I  had 
longed  to  come  there.  The  captain  of  the  Etna  paid  me 
a  visit,  and  gave  me  a  very  interesthig  account  of  his  trip. 
They  had  stayed  at  iriimbohit  Bay  several  days,  and  found 
it  a  much  more  beautiful  and  more  interesting  place  than 
Dorey,  as  well  as  a  hotter  harbour.  The  natives  were 
quite  unsophisticated,  being  rarely  visited  except  liy  stray 
wlialera,  and  tlioy  were  superior  to  the  Dorey  peopln, 
morally  and  physically.  They  went  quite  naked.  Tlicir 
houses  were  some  in  the  water  and  some  inland,  and  were 
idl  neatly  and  well  built ;  their  fields  were  well  oiiltivat«d, 
nnd  the  paths  to  them  kept  clear  and  open,  in  which 
inspects  Doroy  ia  abominable.  Tliey  were  shy  at  first, 
ami  opjiosed  the  boats  with  hostile  demonstniiions,  bend- 
ing their  bows,  and  intimating  that  they  would  shoot  if 
au  attempt  woa  made  to  land.  Very  judiciously  the 
captain  gave  way,  but  threw  on  shore  a  few  presents,  and 
utter  two  or  three  trials  they  were  permitted  to  land,  and 
to  go  about  and  see  the  country,  and  were  supplied  with 
fruits  and  vegetables.  All  communication  was  carried  on 
with  them  by  signs — the  Dorey  interpreter,  who  accom~ 
panied  the  steamer,  being  unable  to  underst^ind  a  woid  of 
their  languaga  No  new  birds  or  animals  were  obtained, 
but  in  their  ornaments  the  feathers  of  Paradise  birds 
were  seen,  showing,  as  might  be  expected,  that  these 
birds  range  far  in  this  direction,  and  probably  all  ovei 
New  Guinea. 
y  It  is  curioua  that  a  rudimental  love  of  art  should 
co-exist  with  such  a  very  low  state  of  civilization.    Tho 
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509             ■ 

people  of  Borey  are  great    carvers   and 

paiutcre.     The  J            ^| 

outeidos  of  the  liousea,  whorevei    bhoro 

s  a  plaak,  ara/             ^1 

covered  with  rude  yot  characteristic  figures.     The  high-/              ^| 

peaked  prows  of   their  boats  are  orna- 

'    ■ 

mented    with   masses    of  open   filagree 

iflik     1      m 

work,  cut  out  of  solid  bloeka  of  wood, 

Ja^^    1      ■ 

and  often  of  very  tasteful  deaign,     Aa  a 

■ 

figure-head,  or  pinnacle,  there  is  often  a 

■ 

hmnmi  figure,  with  a  head  of  cassowary 

■ 

feathers  to  iniitato  the  I'apuaii  "mop." 
The    Uouts    of    their    fiahing-liiiGs,    the 

■ 

■ 

wooden  bcatois  used  iii  tempering  the 

■ 

clay   for    their    pottery,    their   tobi^cco- 

■ 

boxea,  and  other  household  articlea,  are 

■ 

covered  with    carving  of   tasteful  and 
often  elegant  design.   Lid  we  not  already 

V 

■ 

know  that  such  taste  and  skill  ore  com- 

■ 

patible  with  utter  barbarism,  wo  could 
hardly  believe  that  the  same  people  are, 

1 

■ 

in  other  matters,  entirely  wanting  in  all 

1 

sense  of  order,  .comfort,  or  decency.     Yet 

^^              audi  ia  the  case.     They  live  in  the  moat 

■ 

miserable,  crazy,  and  filthy  hovels,  which 

■ 

are  utterly  destitute  of  anything  that  can 

^Br    ■       ■ 

^  be  called  furniture ;  not  a  stool,  or  bench, 

g^             m 

or  board  ia  seen  in  them,  no  brush  aeems 

■ 

to  be  known,  and  the  clothes  they  wear 

are  often  filthy  bark,  or  rags,  or  sacking. 

■ 

Along  the  paths  where  they  daily  pass 

^^^ 

to  and  from  their  provision  grounds,  not 

^H 

an  overhanging  bough  or  straggling  briar 

^H 

ever  aeems  to  lie  cut,  so  that  you  Imve  to 

^^H 

brush  through  a  rank  vegetation,  creep 

'^^H 

under  fallen  trees  and  apiny  croopGrs,  and 

wade  tlirough  pools  of  mud  and  mire, 

^^^^^^^1 

which  cannot  dry  up  because  the  sun  is 

^^^^^H 

not  allowed  to  penetrate.    Tfieir  food  is 

^^^^^H 

almost  wholly  roots  and  vegetables,  with 

^H 

llah  or  game  only  as  an  occasional  luxury, 

^_ 

and  they  aro  consequBiitly  very  subject  to  various  skin                ^1 

^^^H 
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looking  objocts,  blotcliod  uU  uvur  with  oniptioiiu  iiiiil  surtu. 
If  tliuao  puopic  axu  nut  Buvugus,  wlieiti  bIiuII  wu  tiiid  uuy  i 
Yet  tlmy  have  all  a  ilucidud  Ifve  for  iLo  fiuii  mta,  luiJ 
spend  their  leisuro  time  lu  executing  works  wliusu  guo>J 
taste  and  elegance  would  often  be  admired  in  our  aclioola 
of  design  I 

During  the  l;itt«r  [lart  of  my  stay  in  New  Guiueu  the 
weather  was  very  wut,  my  only  shooter  was  ill,  und  birdti 
lioctuuo  euirue,  bu  that  my  only  resource  was  inscut-liunl- 
ing.  I  worked  very  hard  every  hour  of  fine  weather,  and 
daily  obtained  a  number  of  uew  siiecies.  Every  dead  tree 
and  fallen  log  was  searched  and  seareljed  again ;  and  among 
the  dry  and  rotting  leaves,  wLicli  atill  hung  on  certaiD 
trees  which  had  been  cut  down,  I  found  an  abuudaui 
harvest  of  minute  Coluoptara.  Although  I  never  after- 
wards found  so  many  Luge  and  handsome  beetles  its  in 
Borneo,  yet  I  obtained  here  a  creat  variety  of  B[>ecies.  For 
the  first  two  or  thi'ce  weeks,  wliilu  I  was  searcbiug  out  tliu 
liest  localities,  I  took  about  30  diil'urent  kinds  of  buetlea  u 
day,  besides  about  ludf  that  nuuiber  of  butterllius,  and  a. 
few  of  the  other  orders.  But  afterwards,  up  to  the  very 
last  week,  1  averaged  49  species  u  day.  On  the  Slst  of 
Muy,  I  took  78  distinct  sorts,  a  larger  number  than  1  had 
ever  captured  before,  principally  obtained  among  dead 
trees  uiid  under  rotten  bark.  A  good  loug  walk  on  a  hue 
day  up  the  hill,  and  to  tlie  plantatlous  of  the  natives, 
capturing  eveiything  not  very  common  that  came  ia  my 
way,  would  produce  about  60  species ;  but  on  the  last  day 
of  June  I  brought  home  no  less  than  95  distinct  kinds  of 
beetles,  a  larger  number  than  I  ever  obtained  in  one  day 
before  or  since.  It  was  a  fine  hot  day,  and  I  devoted  it  to 
u  Boiircb  among  dead  leaves,  beating  foliage,  and  huutinu 
under  rotten  bark,  in  all  the  best  stations  1  liod  discovered 
during  my  walks.  I  was  out  IJom  ten  in  the  morning  till 
three  iu  the  aticmoon,  and  it  took  me  six  hours'  work  at 
home  to  pin  and  set  out  all  the  specimens,  and  to  separate 
the  species.  Although  I  had  already  been  working  this 
spot  daily  for  two  mouths  and  a  half,  and  had  obtained 
over  8U0  species  of  Coleoptera,  this  day's  work  added  32 
uew  ones.  Among  these  were  1  Longicoms,  2  Uarabidss, 
7  StaphylinidiB,  7  Curculionidn,  2  Copridffi,  4  Chryiomelidm, 
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3  Heteromera,  1  Elater,  and  1  Buprestis.  Even  on  the 
last  day  I  "went  out,  I  obtained  16  new  species ;  so  that 
although  I  collected  over  a  thousand  distinct  sorts  of 
beetles  in  a  space  not  much  exceeding  a  square  mile 
during  the  three  months  of  my  residence  at  Dorey,  I 
camiot  believe  that  this  represents  one  half  the  species 
really  inhabiting  the  same  spot,  or  a  fourth  of  what  might 
be  obtained  in  an  area  extending  twenty  miles  in  each 
direction. 

Ou  tho  2  2d  of  July  the  schooner  Hester  Helena  arrived, 
and  five  days  afterwards  we  bmlo  adieu  to  Dorey,  without 
much  regret,  for  in  no  place  which  I  have  visited  have  I 
encountered  more  privations  and  annoyances.  Continual 
rain,  continual  sickness,  little  wholesome  food,  with  a 
plague  of  ants  and  flios,  surpassing  anything  I  had  before 
met  with,  required  all  a  naturalists  ardour  to  encounter; 
and  when  they  were  uncompensated  by  great  success  in 
collecting,  became  all  the  more  insupportable.  Tliis  lonir- 
thought-of  and  much-desired  voyage  to  Now  Guinea  liaa 
realized  none  of  my  expectations.  Instead  of  being  far 
better  than  the  Aru  Islands,  it  was  in  almost  everything 
much  worse.  Instead  of  producing  several  of  the  rarer 
Paradise  birds,  I  had  not  even  seen  one  of  them,  and  had 
not  obtained  any  one  superlatively  fine  bird  or  insect 
I  cannot  deny,  however,  that  Dorey  was  very  rich  in 
ants.  One  small  black  kind  was  excessively  abundant. 
Almost  every  shrub  and  tree  was  more  or  less  infested 
with  it,  and  its  large  papery  nests  were  everywhere  to 
be  seen.  They  immediately  took  possession  of  my  house, 
building  a  large  nest  in  the  roof,  and  forming  papery 
tunnels  down  almost  every  post.  They  swarmed  ou  my 
tablo  as  I  was  at  work  settmg  out  my  insects,  carrying 
them  off  from  imder  my  very  nose,  and  even  tearing  them 
from  the  cards  on  wluch  they  wore  gummed  if  I  left  them 
for  an  instant.  They  crawled  contmually  over  my  hands 
and  face,  got  into  my  hair,  and  roatoed  at  will  over  my 
whole  body,  not  producing  much  inconvenience  till  they 
began  to  bite,  which  they  would  do  on  meeting  with  any 
obstruction  to  their  passage,  and  with  a  sharpness  which 
made  me  jump  again  and  rush  to  undress  and  turn  out 
the  offender.     They  visited  my  bed  also,  so  that  night 
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bwHight  no  relief  from  their  pei-secntions ;  and  I  verily 
bcliuvu  lliiiL  during  my  tlirco  and  u  half  monlliH'  rusiduiicj 
at  Dorey  1  was  nc-vor  for  m  ainglo  hour  entirely  freo  froui 
them.  They  wera  not  nearly  bo  voracious  as  many  other 
kinds,  but  their  numbora  and  ubiquity  rendered  it  necea- 
Bory  to  be  constantly  on  guard  against  thent 

The  Iliua  that  troubled  me  moat  were  a  large  kind  of 
Uue-bottlo  or  blow-Ily.  These  settled  in  swarms  on  my 
bird  skins  when  first  put  out  to  dry,  filling  thcjjr  pluinago 
with  masses  of  eggs,  wliich,  if  neglected,  the  next  day 
produced  maggots.  They  would  get  under  the  wings  or 
under  the  body  where  it  rested  on  the  drying-board,  Bome- 
times  actually  raising  it  up  half  an  inch  by  the  mass  of 
tegs  deposited  in  a  few  hours ;  end  eveiy  egg  was  so  firmly 
glued  to  the  fibi-es  of  the  feathers,  as  to  make  it  a  work  of 
iQUch  time  and  patience  to  get  them  off  without  injuring 
the  bird.  In  no  other  locality  have  I  ever  been  trouble^ 
with  such  a  plague  as  this. 

On  tlio  29th  wo  left  Dorey,  and  expected  a  quick 
voyage  home,  as  it  was  the  time  of  year  when  we 
.ought  to  have  had  steady  southerly  and  easterly  winds. 
Instead  of  these,  however,  we  had  calms  and  westerly 
breezes,  and  it  wna  seventeen  days  before  we  reached 
Ternale,  a  distance  of  five  hundred  miles  only,  which, 
with  average  winds,  could  have  been  done  in  five  days. 
It  was  a  great  treat  to  me  to  find  myself  bock  again 
in  my  comfortable  house,  enjoying  milk  to  my  tea  and 
coffee,  fresh  bread  and  butter,  and  fowl  and  fisli  daily 
for  dinner.  This  New  Guinea  voyage  had  nsed  us  all 
up,  and  I  determined  to  stay  and  recruit  before  I  com- 
menced any  fresh  expeditions.  My  succeeding  joumeya 
to  Gilolo  and  Batchian  have  already  been  narrated,  and 
H  now  only  remains  for  me  to  give  an  account  of  my 
residence  in  'Waiciou,  the  last  Papuan  territoiy  I  visited 
in  search  of  "BiiSa  of  Faradisa 
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CHAPTEE  XXXV. 

VOYAGE  FROM  CERAM  TO  WAIOIOU. 
(junk  and  JULY  1800.) 

IN  my  twenty-fifth  chapter  I  have  described  my  arrival 
at  Wahai,  on  my  way  to  Mysol  and  Waigiou,  islands 
which  belong  to  the  Papuan  district,  and  the  account  of 
which  naturally  follows  after  that  of  my  visit  to  the  main- 
land of  New  Guinea.  I  now  take  up  my  narrative  at  my 
departure  from  Wahai,  with  the  intention  of  canying  various 
necessary  stores  to  my  assistant,  ]Mr.  Allen,  at  Silinta,  in 
Mysol,  and  then  continuing  my  journey  to  Waigiou.  It 
will  bo  remembered  that  I  was  travelling  in  a  small  prau, 
which  I  had  purchased  and  fitted  up  in  Goram,  and  that, 
having  been  deserted  by  my  crew  on  the  coast  of  Ceram, 
I  had  obtained  four  men  at  Wahai,  who,  with  my  Amboy- 
nese  hunter,  constituted  my  crew. 

Between  Ceram  and  Mysol  there  are  sixty  miles  of  open 
sea,  and  along  this  wide  channel  the  east  monsoon  blows 
strongly ;  so  that  with  native  praus,  which  will  not  lay  up 
to  the  wind,  it  requires  some  care  in  crossing.  In  order  to 
give  ourselves  sufficient  leeway,  we  sailed  back  from 
Wahai  eastward,  along  the  coast  of  Ceram,  with  the  land- 
breeze;  but  in  the  morning  (June  18th)  had  not  gone 
nearly  so  far  as  I  expected.  My  pilot,  an  old  and  expe- 
rienced sailor,  named  Qurulampoko,  assured  me  there  was 
a  current  setting  to  the  eastward,  and  that  we  could  easily 
lay  across  to  Silinta,  in  Mysol  As  wo  got  out  from  the 
land  the  wind  increased,  and  there  was  a  considerable  sea, 
which  made  my  short  little  vessel  plunge  and  roll  about 
violently.  By  sunset  we  had  not  got  halfway  across,  but 
could  see  Mysol  distinctly.  All  night  we  went  along  un- 
easily, and  at  daybreak,  on  looking  out  anxiously,  I  found 
that  we  had  fallen  much  to  the  westward  during  the  night, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  pilot  being  sleepy  and  not  keeping 
the  boat  sufficiently  close  to  the  wind.    We  coudd  see  the 
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mountains  distinctly,  but  it  wan  clear  we  should  not  reach 
Silinta,  and  should  have  some  difficulty  in  getting  to  the 
extreme  westwai^  point  of  the  island.  The  sea  was  now 
very  boisterous,  and  our  prau  was  continually  beaten  to 
leeward  by  the  waves,  and  after  another  weary  day  we 
found  we  coudd  not  get  to  Mysol  at  all,  but  might  perhaps 
reach  the  island  caUed  Pulo  Eanary,  about  ten  miles  to 
thi  north-west.  Thence  we  might  await  a  favourable 
wind  to  reach  Waigamma,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island, 
and  visit  Allen  by  means  of  a  small  boat 

About  nine  o'clock  at  night,  greatly  to  my  satisfaction, 
we  got  under  the  lee  of  tibis  island,  into  quite  smooth 
water — for  I  had  been  very  sick  and  uncomfortable,  and 
had  eaten  scarcely  anvthing  since  the  preceding  morning. 
We  were  slowly  nearing  the  shore,  which  the  smooth  dark 
water  told  us  we  could  safely  approach,  and  were  congra- 
tulating ourselves  on  soon  bemg  at  anchor,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  hot  coffee,  a  good  supper,  and  a  sound  sleep,  when 
the  wind  completely  dropped,  and  we  had  to  get  out  the 
oars  to  row.  We  were  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  shore,  when  I  noticed  that  we  seemed  to  get  no 
nearer  although  the  men  were  rowing  hard,  but  drifted  to 
the  westward ;  and  the  prau  would  not  obey  the  helm,  but 
continually  fell  off,  and  gave  us  much  trouble  to  bring  her 
up  acain.  Soon  a  loud  ripple  of  water  told  us  we  were 
B^zea  by  one  of  those  treacherous  currente  which  Bo  fre- 
quently frustrate  all  the  efforto  of  the  voyager  in  these 
seas ;  the  men  threw  down  the  oars  in  despair,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  we  drifted  to  leeward  of  the  island  fairly  out 
to  sea  again,  and  lost  our  last  chance  of  ever  reaching 
Mysol  I  Hoisting  our  jib,  we  lay  to,  and  in  the  morning 
found  ourselves  only  a  few  miles  from  the  island,  but  with 
such  a  steady  wind  blowing  from  ito  direction  as  to  render 
it  impossible  for  us  to  get  back  to  it 

We  now  made  sail  to  the  northward,  hoping  soon  to  get 
a  more  southerly  wind.  Towards  noon  the  sea  was  much 
smoother,  and  with  a  S.SJl  wind  we  were  laying  in  the 
direction  of  Salwatty,  which  I  hoped  to  reach,  as  I  could 
there  easily  get  a  boat  to  take  provisions  and  stores  to  my 
companion  in  Mysol.  This  wind  did  not^  however,  last 
long,  but  died  away  into  a  calm ;  and  a  light  west  wind 
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ap,  with  a  dttfc^ank  of  clouds,  again  gave  iib 
hc^KS  (rf'reachuw  l^ni^  We  were  soon,  Iiowuvcr,  again 
diiqipoiiitel  TitB  a&JL  wind  began  ta  blow  again  with 
vkdence,  and  contimiad  all  night  in  irregular  guats,  and 
wtth  a  Bbort  oraaa  na  toned  us  about  unmerciliiUy,  aud 
■0  oontinaalfy  todc  oar  Nik  aback,  that  we  were  at  length 
fomed  to  nin  hlSan  it  with  our  jib  only,  to  escape  Itciiig 
nramped  tiy  oat  beavy  mainaail  After  another  inificrahlu 
and  anzboB  night,  va  fimnd  that  we  had  drifted  westward 
of  the  iakad  of  Pom,  and  the  wind  being  again  a  Httle 
•OBtberij,  wa  nude  ul  mU  in  order  to  reach  it.  This  we 
did  not  sneoeed  in  doin^  passing  to  the  north-west,  when 
the  viod  again  Ucnr  ban  from  tho  E.S.I!).,  and  our  lust 
hope  of  imaiDg  a  nftage  till  bettor  weather  waa  IVus- 
tr^ed.  Ibia  me  a  veiT  terious  matter  to  me,  03  I  could 
not  ten  how  Ohailea  JJlen  might  act,  if,  after  waiting  in 
▼ain  for  me,  ha  ihoald  ntum  to  Wahai,  and  find  tliat  t 
had  left  there  long  befine^  and  had  not  since  been  heard  of. 
Bnob  en  erait  aa  onr  ndeeing  an  island  forty  miles  long 
wnld  hardly  oocor  to  him,  aud  he  would  conclude  either 
that  onr  boat  had  fonndaied,  or  that  my  crew  had  inurdenM 
Bke  and  ran  awar  with  ber.  However,  as  it  was  physically 
impoesible  now  nr  me  to  reach  him,  the  only  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  make  tho  beet  of  iny  way  to  Waigiou,  and 
truet  to  our  meeting  aomo  traders,  who  might  convey  to 
him  the  news  of  my  safety. 

Finding  on  my  map  a  group  of  three  small  iahinds, 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Poppa,  I  resolved,  if  possible,  to 
rest  there  a  day  or  two.  We  could  lay  our  boaf  s  head 
N.E.  by  K;  but  a  heavy  sea  from  the  eastward  bo  con- 
tinually beat  us  off  our  course,  and  we  made  so  much 
leeway,  that  I  found  it  would  be  as  much  aa  we  could  do 
to  Toocb  tliom.  It  was  a  delicate  point  to  keep  onr  head 
in  the  best  direction,  neither  so  close  to  tho  wind  oa  to 
atop  our  way,  or  so  free  as  to  carry  us  too  far  to  leewanL 
i  continually  directed  the  steersman  myselfl  and  by  inces- 
sant vigilance  succeeded,  just  at  sunset,  in  bringing  onr 
boat  to  an  anchor  under  the  lee  of  the  southern  point  of 
one  of  the  islands.  The  anchorage  was,  however,  by  no 
means  good,  there  being  a  fringing  coral  reef,  dry  at  low 
water,  wyond  which,  on  a  bottom  strewn  with  mosses  of 
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oural,  we  were  obliged  to  anchor.  We  had  now  been  inces- 
santly tossing  about  for  four  days  in  our  small  undecked 
boat,  with  constant  disappointments  and  anxiety,  and  it 
was  a  great  comfort  to  have  a  night  of  quiet  and  com- 
parative safety.  My  old  pilot  had  never  left  the  helm  for 
more  than  an  hour  at  a  time,  when  one  of  the  others  would 
relieve  him  for  a  little  sleep;  so  I  determined  the  next 
morning  to  look  out  for  a  secure  and  convenient  harbour, 
and  rest  on  shore  for  a  day. 

In  the  morning,  finding  it  would  be  necessary  for  us  to 
get  round  a  rocky  point,  I  wanted  my  men  to  go  on  shore 
and  cut  jungle-rope,  by  which  to  secure  us  from  being 
again  drifted  away,  as  the  wind  was  directly  off  shore.  I 
unfortunately,  however,  allowed  myself  to  be  overruled  by 
the  pilot  and  crew,  who  all  declared  that  it  was  the  easiest 
thing  possible,  and  that  they  would  row  the  boat  round  the 
point  in  a  few  minutes.  They  accordinglv  got  up  the 
anchor,  set  the  jib,' and  began  rowing;  but,  just  as  I  had 
feared,  we  drifted  rapidly  ofif  shore,  and  had  to  drop  anchor 
again  in  deeper  water,  and  much  farther  off.  The  two  best 
men,  a  Papuan  and  a  Malay,  now  swam  on  shore,  each 
carrying  a  hatchet,  and  went  into  the  jungle  to  sock 
creepers  for  rope.  After  about  an  hour  our  anchor  loosed 
hold,  and  began  to  drag.  This  alarmed  me  greatly,  and  we 
let  go  our  spare  anchor,  and,  by  running  out  all  our  cable, 
appeared  tolerably  secure  again.  We  were  now  most 
anxious  for  the  return  of  the  men,  and  were  going  to  tire 
our  muskets  to  recall  them,  when  we  observed  them  on 
the  beach,  some  way  off,  and  almost  immediately  our 
anchors  again  slipped,  and  we  drifted  slowly  away  into 
deep  water.  We  instantly  seized  the  oars,  but  found  we 
could  not  counteract  the  wind  and  current,  and  our  frantic 
cries  to  the  men  were  not  heard  till  we  had  got  a 
long  way  off,  as  they  seemed  to  be  hunting  for  shell-fish  on 
the  beacL  Very  soon,  however,  they  star^  at  us,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  seemed  to  comprehend  their  situation;  for 
they  rushed  down  into  the  water,  as  if  to  swim  off,  but 
again  returned  on  shore,  as  if  afraid  to  make  the  attempt 
We  bad  drawn  up  our  anchors  at  first  not  to  check  our 
rowing  ;.but  now,  finding  we  could  do  nothing,  we  let  them 
both  hang  down  by  the  full  length  of  the  cables.    This 
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•topped  out  way  very  muoli,  and  we  drifted  from  shore 
iveiy  slowly,  and  }iopud  the  nioii  would  hastily  form  a  raft, 
or  cut  down  a  eoft-wood  tree,  and  paddlo  out  to  ua,  as  we 
were  atill  not  more  than  a.  third  of  a  mile  from  shore. 
They  seemed,  however,  to  have  half  lost  their  senses, 
'   gesticulating  wildly  to  us,  ranning  along  tlia  beach,  thea 

foiiig  into  the  forest ;  and  juat  when  we  thought  they 
ad  prepnred  acme  mode  of  making  an  attempt  to  reach 
MB,  we  saw  the  einoko  of  a  liro  they  had  made  to  cook 
their  shell-fiah !  Tliey  had  evidently  given  up  all  idea 
of  coming  after  us,  and  we  were  obliged  to  look  to  our 
own  position. 

We  were  now  about  a  mile  from  shore,  and  midway  be- 
tween two  of  the  ialands,  but  we  were  slowly  drilling  out 
to  sea  to  the  westward,  and  our  only  chance  of  yet  saving 
the  men  was  to  reach  the  opposite  shore.  We  therefore  set 
onr  jib  and  rowed  hard ;  but  the  wind  failed,  and  we  drifl«d 
out  so  rapidly  that  we  had  some  difficulty  in  reaching  the 
exti-cniQ  wcatci-Iy  point  of  the  island.  Our  only  sailor 
left,  then  swam  ashore  with  a  rope,  and  helped  to  tow 
ne  round  the  point  into  a  tolerably  safe  and  secure  aochor- 
lOge,  well  sheltered  ^m  the  wind,  but  exposed  to  a  little 
awell  which  jerked  onr  anchor  and  maefe  ua  rather  un- 
easy. Wo  were  now  in  a  sad  r''nl'^  having  lost  our  two 
beat  men,  and  being  doubtful  if  we  had  strength  loft  to 
hoist  our  mainsail.  We  had  only  two  days'  water  on 
board,  and  the  amall,  rocky,  volcanic  island  did  not 
promise  us  much  chance  of  finding  any.  The  conduct 
of  the  men  on  shore  was  such  as  to  render  it  doubtful 
if  they  would  make  any  serious  attempt  to  reach  ns, 
though  they  might  easily  do  so,  having  two  good  choppera, 
with  which  in  a  day  they  could  make  a  small  outrigger 
raft  on  which  they  could  safely  cross  the  two  miles  of 
smooth  sea  with  the  wind  right  aft,  if  they  started  from 
tlie  cast  end  of  the  island,  so  as  to  allow  for  the  current 
I  could  only  hope  they  would  be  sensible  enough  to  make 
the  attempt,  and  determined  to  stay  as  long  as  I  could  to 
give  them  the  chance. 

We  passed  an  anxious  night,  fearful  of  again  breaking 
our  anchor  or  rattan  cabla  In  the  morning  (23d),  finding 
all  secure,  I  waded  on  shore  with  my  two  men,  leaving  the 
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old  steersman  and  the  cook  on  board,  with  a  loaded  musket 
to  recall  us  if  needed.  We  first  walked  along  the  beach, 
till  stopped  by  the  vertical  cliffs  at  the  east  end  of  the 
island,  finding  a  place  where  meat  had  been  smoked,  a 
turtle-shell  still  greasy,  and  some  cut  wood,  the  leaves  of 
which  were  still  green, — showing  that  some  boat  had  been 
here  very  recently.  We  then  entered  the  jungle,  cutting 
our  way  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  when  wo  got  there 
cotild  see  nothing,  owin^  to  the  thickness  of  the  forest, 
lletuming,  we  cut  some  bamboos,  and  sharpened  them  to 
dig  for  water  in  a  low  spot  where  some  sago-trees  were 
growing ;  when,  just  as  we  were  going  to  b^n,  Uoi,  the 
Wahai  man,  called  out  to  say  he  had  found  water.  It  was 
a  deep  hole  among  the  saco-trees,  in  stiff  black  clay,  full 
of  water,  which  was  fresh,  but  smelt  horribly  from  the 
quantity  of  dead  leaves  and  sago  refuse  that  had  fallen 
in.  Hastily  concluding  that  it  was  a  spring,  or  that 
the  water  had  filtered  in,  we  baled  it  all  out  as  well  as  a 
dozen  or  twenty  buckets  of  mud  and  rubbish,  hoping  by 
night  to  have  a  good  supply  of  clean  water.  I  then  went 
on  board  to  breakfast,  leaving  my  two  men  to  make  a 
bamboo  raft  to  carry  us  on  shore  and  back  without 
wading.  I  had  scarcely  finished  when  our  cable  broke, 
and  we  bumped  against  the  rocks.  Luckily  it  was  smooth 
and  calm,  and  no  damage  was  don&  We  searched  for  and 
pot  up  our  anchor,  and  found  that  the  cable  liad  been  cut 
by  mting  all  night  upon  the  coraL  Had  it  given  way 
in  the  night,  we  might  have  drifted  out  to  sea  without  our 
anchor,  or  been  seriously  damaged.  In  the  evening  we 
went  to  fetch  water  from  the  weU,  when,  greatly  to  our 
dismay,  we  found  nothing  but  a  little  liquid  mud  at  the 
bottom,  and  it  then  became  evident  that  the  hole  wae 
one  which  had  been  made  to  collect  rain  water,  and  would 
never  fill  again  as  long  as  the  present  drought  continued 
As  we  did  not  know  what  we  might  suffer  for  want  of 
water,  we  filled  our  jar  with  this  muddy  stuff  so  that 
it  might  settle.  In  the  afternoon  I  crossed  over  to  tlie 
other  side  of  the  island,  and  made  a  Urge  fire,  in  order 
that  our  men  might  see  we  were  still  there. 

The  next  day  (24tb)  I  determined  Uy  liave  amitbor 
•earch  for  water ;  and  when  the  tide  was  out  rounded  a 
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rocky  point  and  went  to  the  extremity  of  Uiu  islnnd 
witliout  lindiny  any  eiyn  of  tlie  smalloat  stroum.  On  onr 
way  back,  noticing  a  very  email  dry  bed  of  a  watercotirsc, 
I  went  up  it  to  explore,  although  everything  waa  so  dry 
that  my  men  loudly  declared  it  was  useless  to  expect 
.water  there;  but  a  little  way  up  T  was  rewarded  by 
finding  a  few  pints  in  a  Binall  pool.  We  soarclied  higlier 
np  ill  every  liole  and  channel  whore  water  marks  aiipcoped, 
1)ut  could  find  not  a  drop  more.  Sending  ono  of  my  men 
for  a  large  jar  and  teacup,  we  searched  along  the  bcuch  till 
wo  found  signs  of  another  dry  watercourse,  and  on  aaccn<ling 
tiiis  wera  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  two  deep  siicllereu 
rock-holea  containing  several  gallons  of  water,  enough  to 
iill  all  our  jara.  When  the  cup  came  we  enjoyed  a  good 
drink  of  the  cool  pure  water,  and  before  we  left  had  carried 
Bway,  I  believe,  every  drop  on  the  island. 

In  the  evening  a  good-sized  prau  appeared  in  sight, 
making  apparently  for  the  island  whore  our  men  were 
left,  and  we  bad  some  hopes  they  might  be  seen  and 
picked  up,  but  it  passed  along  mid-channel,  and  did  not 
notice  the  signals  we  tried  to  make.  I  was  now,  however, 
pretty  easy  as  to  the  fate  of  the  men.  There  was  plenty 
of  sngo  on  our  rocky  island,  and  there  would  probably  tie 
Bome  on  the  Hat  one  they  wera  left  on.  Thoy  liad  cliop- 
peiB,  and  could  cut  down  a  tree  and  make  sago,  and  would 
most  likely  find  sufficient  water  by  digging.  Shell-fish 
were  abundant,  and  they  would  bo  able  to  manege  very 
well  till  some  boat  should  touch  there,  or  till  1  could 
send  and  fetch  them.  The  next  day  we  devoted  to 
cutting  wood,  filling  np  our  jare  with  all  the  water  we 
could  find,  and  making  ready  to  sail  in  the  evening,  I 
shot  a  small  lory  closely  resembling  a  common  species 
at  Tomato,  and  a  glossy  starling  which  diffored  from  tiio 
allied  birds  of  Coram  and  Matabello.  Laige  wood-piuootia 
and  crows  were  the  only  other  birds  I  saw,  but  I  did  not 
obtain  specimens. 

About  eight  in  the  evening  of  June  25th  we  started, 
and  found  that  with  all  hands  at  work  we  oould  Just  haul 
up  our  mainsail  We  had  a  fair  wind  during  the  night  and 
sailed  north-east,  finding  ourselves  in  the  morning  about 
twenty  miles  west  of  tiie  extremity  of  Waigiou  with  a 
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number  of  islands  intervening.  About  ten  o'clock  we  ran 
full  on  to  a  coral  reef,  which  alarmed  us  a  good  deal,  but 
luckily  got  safe  off  again.  About  two  in  the  afternoon  we 
reached  an  extensive  coral  reef^  and  were  sailing  close 
alongside  of  it,  when  the  wind  suddenly  dropped,  and 
we  drifted  on  to  it  before  we  could  get  in  our  heavy 
mainsail,  which  we  were  obliged  to  let  run  down  and 
fall  partly  overboard.  We  had  much  difficulty  in  gettiug 
off,  but  at  last  got  into  deep  water  again,  though  with  reefs 
and  islands  all  around  us.  At  night  we  did  not  know  what 
to  do,  as  no  one  on  board  could  tell  where  we  were  or  wliat 
dangers  might  surround  us,  the  only  one  of  our  crew  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  coast  of  Waigiou  having  been 
left  on  the  island.  We  therefore  took  in  all  sail  and 
allowed  ourselves  to  drift,  as  we  were  some  miles  from  the 
nearest  land.  A  light  breeze,  however,  sprang  up,  and  about 
midnight  we  found  ourselves  again  bumping  over  a  coral  xeeL 
As  it  was  very  dark,  and  we  knew  nothing  of  our  position, 
we  could  only  guess  how  to  get  off  again,  and  had  there 
been  a  little  more  wind  we  might  have  been  knocked  to 
pieces.  However,  in  about  half  an  hour  we  did  get  olT, 
and  then  thought  it  best  to  anchor  on  the  edge  of  the 
reef  till  morning.  Soon  after  daylight  on  tbe  27th, 
finding  our  prau  had  received  no  damage,  we  sailed  on 
with  uncertain  winds  and  squalls,  threading  our  way 
among  islands  and  reefs,  and  guided  only  by  a  small  map, 
which  was  very  incorrect  and  quite  useless,  and  by  a 
general  notion  of  the  direction  we  ought  to  take.  In  the 
afternoon  we  found  a  tolerable  anchorage  under  a  small 
island  and  stayed  for  the  night,  and  I  shot  a  large  fruit- 
pigeon  new  to  me/ which  I  have  since  named  Carpophaga 
tumida.  I  also  saw  and  shot  at  the  rare  white-headed 
kingfisher  (Halcyon  saurophaga),  but  did  not  kill  it. 
The  next  morning  we  sailed  on,  and  having  a  fair  wind 
reached  the  shores  of  the  large  island  of  Waigiou.  On 
rounding  a  point  we  again  ran  full  on  to  a  coral  reef 
with  our  mainsail  up,  but  luckily  the  wind  had  almost 
died  away,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  exertion  we  managed 
to  get  safely  off. 

Wo  now  had  to  search  for  tlio  narrow  channel  among 
the  islands,  which  we  knew  was  somewhere  hereabouts. 
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itiiil  wliicli  lotula  to  tlii3  villages  on  tlio  anuth  Riilo  of 
Wuiyiim.  Kiituriiii'  a  dcop  bay  wliich  lookoil  iir'>iiiibiiiy, 
wo  got  to  tliQ  eiiu  of  it,  but  it  was  tlien  dusk,  so  we 
aocliored  for  the  night,  and  having  just  finished  all  our 
water  could  cook  no  rice  for  supper.  Next  morning  early 
(29th)  we  went  on  shore  among  the  mangroves,  and  a 
little  way  inland  found  some  water,  which  relieved  our 
anxiety  considerably,  and  left  ua  free  to  go  along  the  coast 
in  sGaruh  of  tlio  opening,  or  of  some  one  who  could  dtruct 
us  to  it.  During  the  three  days  we  had  now  been  among 
the  reefa  and  islands,  wo  had  only  seen  a  single  small  canoe, 
which  had  approached  pretty  near  to  lis,  and  then,  notwitfa- 
staoding  our  signals,  went  off  in  another  direction.  The 
slioi-es  aeemed  all  desert ;  not  a  house,  or  boat,  or  human 
being,  or  a  puff  of  smoke  was  to  be  seen ;  and  as  we  could 
only  go  on  the  course  that  the  ever-clianging  wind  would 
allow  u8  (oiir  hands  being  too  few  to  row  any  distance), 
our  prospects  of  getting  to  out  destination  seemed  rather 
romotfl  and  rirccEtrioua.  riaving  gone  to  the  eastward  ox- 
Ircniity  of  tlio  doop  bay  we  Lad  entorod,  without  finding 
any  sign  of  an  opening,  we  turned  westward ;  and  towaitla 
evening  were  so  fortnnate  as  to  find  a  Bmall  village  of 
seven  miserable  houaea  built  on  piles  in  the  wat«r. 
Luckily  tlio  Ornng-kaya,  or  head  man,  could  speak  a  liltle 
Malayj  ami  iiifoimud  us  that  the  enliance  to  tlio  ati-ait  was 
really  in  the  bay  we  had  examined,  but  that  it  was  not  to 
be  seen  except  when  dose  in-shore.  He  said  the  strait 
was  often  very  narrow,  and  wound  among  lakes  and  rocka 
and  islands,  and  that  it  would  take  two  days  to  reach  the 
large  village  of  Muka,  and  three  more  to  get  to  Waigiou. 
I  succeeded  in  hiring  two  men  to  go  with  us  to  Muka, 
bringing  a  small  boat  in  which  to  return ;  but  we  had  to 
wait  a  day  for  our  guides,  so  I  took  my  gun  and  made  a 
little  excursion  into  the  forest.  The  day  was  wet  and 
drizzly,  and  I  only  succeeded  in  shooting  two  small  birds, 
but  I  saw  the  groat  block  cockatoo,  and  hod  a  glimpse  of 
one  or  two  Birds  of  Paradise,  whose  loud  screams  we  had 
Veard  on  first  approaching  the  coast. 

Leaving  the  village  the  next  morning  (July  Ist)  with  a 
light  wind,  it  took  us  all  day  to  reach  the  entrance  to  the 
channtd,  which  leseiubled  a  small  river,  aud  was  concealed 
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by  a  projecting  point,  so  that  it  was  no  wonder  we  did  not 
discover  it  amid  the  dense  forest  vegetation  which  every- 
where covers  these  islands  to  the  water's  edga  A  little 
way  inside  it  becomes  boimded  by  precipitous  rocks,  ajfter 
winding  among  which  for  about  two  miles,  we  emerged 
into  what  seemed  a  lake,  but  which  was  in  fact  a  deep 
gulf  having  a  narrow  entrance  on  the  south  coast.  This 
gulf  was  studded  along  its  shores  with  numbers  of  rocky 
isletfl,  mostly  mushroom  shaped,  from  the  water  having 
worn  away  the  lower  part  of  the  soluble  coralline  lime- 
stone, leaving  them  overhanging  from  ten  to  twenty  feet 
Every  islet  was  covered  with  strange-looking  shrubs  and 
trees,  and  was  generally  crowned  by  lofty  and  elegant 
palms,  which  also  studded  the  ridges  of  the  mountainous 
shores,  forming  one  of  the  most  singular  and  pictutesque 
landscapes  I  have  ever  seen.  The  current  which  had 
brought  us  through  the  narrow  strait  now  ceased,  and  we 
were  obb'ged  to  row,  which  with  our  short  and  heavy  prau 
was  slow  work.  I  went  on  shore  several  times,  but  the 
rocks  were  so  precipitous,  sharp,  and  honeycombed,  that  I 
found  it  impossible  to  get  through  the  tangled  thickets 
with  which  they  were  everywhere  clothed.  It  took  us 
three  days  to  get  to  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  and  then  the 
wind  was  such  as  to  prevent  our  going  any  further,  and  we 
might  have  had  to  wait  for  days  or  weeks,  when,  much  to 
mv  surprise  and  gratification,  a  boat  arrived  from  Muka 
with  one  of  the  head  men,  who  had  in  some  mysterious 
manner  heard  I  was  on  my  way,  and  had  come  to  my  as- 
sistance, bringing  a  present  of  cocoa-nuts  and  vegetables. 
Being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  coast,  and  having 
several  extra  men  to  assist  us,  he  managed  to  get  the  prau 
along  by  rowing,  poling,  or  sailing,  and  by  night  had 
brought  us  safely  into  harbour,  a  great  relief  after  our 
tedious  and  unhappy  voyage.  We  had  been  already  eight 
days  among  the  reefs  and  islands  of  Waigiou,  coming  a 
distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  and  it  was  just  forty  days 
since  we  had  sailed  from  Goram. 

Immediately  on  our  ariival  at  Muka,  I  engaged  a  small 
boat  and  three  natives  to  go  in  search  of  my  lost  men,  and 
sent  ono  of  my  own  men  with  them  to  make  sure  of  their 
going  to  the  right  island.     In  ten  days  they  returned,  but 
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to  my  great  regret  and  disapiiointmcnt,  williout  tlie  men. 
'i'be  >vtjutlier  liud  Leeii  very  bud,  mid  though  tliuy  had 
reached  tin  island  within  sight  of  thut  in  which  thu  mmi 
were,  they  could  get  no  further.  Tliey  had  waited  there 
six  days  for  hotter  weatlier,  and  then,  having  no  more 
[ii'Oviaions,  and  the  man  I  hod  sent  with  them  being  very 
ill  and  not  expected  to  live,  they  returned.  As  they 
now  knew  the  island,  I  was  determined  they  should  make 
another  tiial,  and  (by  a  liberal  payment  of  kinvt^,  liand- 
kerchiefs,  and  tobacco,  with  iilonty  of  provisions)  persuaded 
them  to  atart  hack  immediately,  and  make  another  attempt. 
They  did  not  return  again  till  the  29th  of  July,  haviug 
stayed  a  few  days  at  their  own  village  of  Bessir  on  tha 
way ;  but  thin  time  they  had  succeeded  and  brought  with 
tliem  my  two  lust  men,  in  tolerable  health,  though  thin 
aud  weak.  They  had  lived  exactly  a  month  on  the  island ; 
had  found  watei',  and  had  subsisted  ou  the  roots  and 
tender  flower-stalks  of  a  species  of  Bromelia,  on  shell-fiah, 
and  on  a  few  turtles'  egga.  Having  swum  to  the  island, 
they  had  only  a  pair  of  trousers  and  a  shirt  between  them, 
hut  had  made  a  hut  of  palm-leaves,  and  had  altogether  got 
on  very  well,  Tliey  saw  that  I  waited  for  them  three  days 
at  the  opposite  island,  but  had  been  afraid  to  cross,  lest  the 
uurrent  should  liave  carried  them  out  to  sea,  when  they 
would  have  been  inevitably  lost.  They  had  felt  sure  I 
would  send  for  them  on  the  first  opportunity,  and  appeared 
more  grateful  than  natives  usually  ore  for  my  havioa  done 
so;  while  I  felt  much  relieved  that  my  voyage,  tnongh 
sufficiently  unfortunate,  had  not  involved  loss  of  life. 
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rpHE  village  of  Muka,  on  the  south  coast  of  Waigion, 
-1-  consists  of  a  number  of  poor  huts,  partly  in  the  water 
and  partly  on  shore,  and  scattered  irn^larly  over  a  apooe 
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of  about  half  a  mile  in  a  shallow  bay.  Around  it  are  a 
few  cultivated  patches,  and  a  good  deal  of  second-growth 
woody  vegetation ;  while  behind,  at  the  distance  of  about 
half  a  mile,  rises  the  virgin  forest,  through  which  are  a 
few  paths  to  some  houses  and  plantations  a  mile  or  two 
inland.  The  country  round  is  rather  flat,  and  in  places 
swampy,  and  there  are  one  or  two  small  streams  which 
run  behind  the  village  into  the  sea  below  it.  Finding  that 
no  house  could  be  had  suitable  to  my  purpose,  and  having 
80  often  experienced  the  advantages  of  living  close  to  or 
just  within  the  forest,  I  obtained  the  assistance  of  half-a- 
dozen  men ;  and  having  selected  a  spot  near  the  path  and 
the  stream,  and  close  to  a  fine  fig-tree,  which  stood  just 
within  the  forest,  we  cleared  the  ground  and  set  to  build- 
ing a  house.  As  I  did  not  expect  to  stay  here  so  long  as  I 
hid  done  at  Dorey,  I  built  a  long,  low,  narrow  shod,  about 
seven  feet  high  on  one  side  and  four  on  the  other,  which 
required  but  little  wood,  and  was  put  up  very  rapidly. 
Our  sails,  with  a  few  old  attaps  fix)m  a  deserted  hut  in  the 
village,  formed  the  walls,  and  a  quantity  of  "  cadjans,"  or 

E aim-leaf  mats,  covered  in  the  roof.  On  the  third  day  my 
ouse  was  finished,  and  all  my  things  put  in  and  comfort- 
ably arranged  to  begin  work,  and  I  was  quite  pleased  at 
having  got  established  so  quickly  and  in  such  a  nice 
situation. 

It  had  been  so  far  fine  weather,  but  in  the  night  it 
rained  hard,  and  we  found  our  mat  roof  would  not  keep 
out  water.  It  first  began  to  drop,  and  then  to  stream  over 
everything.  I  had  to  get  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
secure  my  insect-boxes,  rice,  and  other  perishable  articles, 
and  to  find  a  dry  place  to  sleep  in,  for  my  bed  was  soaked. 
Fresh  leaks  kept  forming  as  the  rain  continued,  and  we 
all  passed  a  very  miserable  and  sleepless  night  In  the 
morning  the  sun  shone  brightly,  and  everything  was  put 
out  to  dry.  We  tried  to  find  out  why  the  mats  leaked, 
and  thought  we  had  discovered  that  they  had  been  laid  on 
upside  down«  Having  shifted  them  all,  and  got  everything 
dry  and  comfortable  by  the  evening,  we  again  went  to  bed, 
and  before  midnight  were  again  awaked  by  torrents  of 
rain  and  leaks  streaming  in  upon  us  as  bad  as  over. 
There  was  no  more  sleep  for  us  that  nighty  and  the  next 
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iliiy  our  roof  waa  agfiin  taUoii  to  piucea,  and  wo  came  to 
tlie  Goiicttiuiou  Uiut  tliQ  tUult  wua  a  want  of  slopu  ciiuukIi 
ill  tlio  roof  fur  iiiata,  uliliutigli  it  would  liu  sulllcieiit  W 
the  usual  attap  thatclt.  I  tlitirefore  purchased  n  fuw  now 
and  some  old  attaps,  and  in  the  porta  theao  would  not 
cover  wc  put  the  nmta  double,  and  tlien  at  last  had  tlit) 
Butisfnctiuii  of  fiiidiii"  our  roof  tolurably  water-ti)jht 

I  was  now  able  to  begin  working  at  the  natural  liistory 
of  the  island.  Wheu  I  first  arrived  I  was  surprispd  at 
Ijeing  told  that  tliere  were  no  Paradise  Birds  at  Muka, 
although  tliero  were  plenty  at  Dessir,  a  place  wliere  the 
natives  caught  tliem  and  prepared  the  skina  I  assured 
tlie  people  I  had  heard  the  cry  of  these  birds  close  to 
the  village,  hut  they  would  not  believe  that  I  could 
know  their  cry.  However,  the  very  first  time  I  went 
into  the  forest  I  not  only  heard  but  Haw  them,  find 
was  convinced  there  were  plenty  about ;  but  they  were 
very  shy,  and  it  was  some  time  before  we  got  any.  My 
hunter  first  shot  a.  female,  and  I  one  day  got  very  close  to 
a  fine  male.  lie  waa,  as  I  expected,  the  rare  red  species, 
Paradisea  rubra,  whicli  alone  inhabit*  this  island,  and  is 
found  nowliere  else.  He  was  quite  low  down,  intiining 
along  a  bough  searching  for  ineoots,  almost  like  a  wood' 
poiiker,  and  the  long  black  riband-like  illamonis  in  his 
tail  hung  down  in  Uie  most  graceful  double  curve  imagin- 
ubla  I  covered  him  wiUi  my  gun,  and  was  going  to  use 
the  barrel  wlacli  had  a  veiy  small  charge  of  powder  and 
number  eight  shot,  so  oa  not  to  injure  hia  plumage,  but 
the  gun  missed  fire,  and  he  was  off  in  an  instant  among 
the  thickest  jungle.  Another  day  we  saw  no  leas  than 
eight  fine  males  at  different  times,  and  fired  four  timea  at 
them;  but  though  other  birds  at  the  aame  distance  almost 
always  dropped,  these  oil  got  away,  and  I  began  to  tiiink 
we  were  not  to  get  this  munificent  species.  At  length  tlie 
fruit  ripened  on  the  fig-tree  close  by  my  house,  and  many 
birds  came  to  feed  on  it ;  and  one  morning,  as  I  was  taking 
my  coffee,  a  male  Paradise  Bird  was  seen  to  settle  on  its 
top.  I  seized  my  gun,  ran  under  the  tree,  and,  gazing  np^ 
could  see  it  flying  across  from  branch  to  branch,  seizing  a 
&uit  here  and  another  there,  and  then,  before  I  could  get 
a  sufficient  aim  to  ahoot  at  such  a  height  (tor  it  was  one  of 
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Tliis  liiril  (lilTcrs  vcy  niiioh  from  the  tvfo  largo  spooJoa 
wljidi  1  liud  ali'Utuly  nbtaiuoi),  and,  althouL'h  it  wunt^  tlio 
grace  imparted  by  their  long  goldeu  trams,  is  in  many 
respects  more  remarkable  and  more  beautiful  The  head, 
back,  and  shoulders  are  clothed  with  a  richer  yellow,  the 
deep  nietaUic  green  colour  of  the  throat  extends  further  over 
the  head,  and  the  feathers  are  elon^jated  on  the  fureliead 
into  two  little  erectile  creats.  The  side  plumes  are  shorter, 
but  are  of  a  rich  red  colour,  terminating  in  delicate  white 
points,  and  the  middle  tail-feathers  are  represented  by  two 
ioug  ligid  glossy  ribands,  which  are  black,  thin,  and  semi- 
cylindrical,  and  droop  gracefully  in  a  spiral  curve,  Sevei'al 
other  interesting  birds  were  obtained,  and  about  half-a- 
dozen  quite  new  ones;  but  none  of  any  remarkable  beauty, 
except  the  lovely  little  dove,  Ptilonopus  pulchellus,  which 
with  several  other  pigeons  I  shot  on  the  same  fig-tree 
close  to  my  house.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  green  colour  above, 
with  a  forehead  of  the  riciiest  crimson,  while  beneath  it 
is  ashy  white  and  rich  yellow,  banded  with  violet  red. 

On  the  evening  of  our  arrival  at  Muka  I  observed  whot 
appeared  lilce  a  display  of  Aurora  Borealis,  though  I  could 
hardly  believe  that  this  was  possible  at  a  point  a  little 
south  of  the  equator,  'fho  night  was  dear  and  calm,  and 
the  northern  sky  presented  a  mfftised  light,  witli  a  constant 
succession  of  faint  vertical  flashings  or  flickerings,  exactly 
similar  to  an  onUiiaiy  ourora  in  England.  The  next  day 
was  fine,  but  after  tliat  the  weather  was  unprecodcutctlly 
badj  considering  that  it  ouijbt  to  have  been  the'dry 
monsoon.  Fur  near  a  month  we  had  wet  weather ;  the  son 
either  not  appearing  at  all,  or  only  for  an  hour  or  two 
about  noon.  Morning  and  evening,  as  well  as  nearly  all 
night,  it  rained  or  drizzled,  and  boisterous  winds,  with  daric 
clouds,  formed  tlie  daily  programme.  With  the  exceptioD 
that  it  was  nevei-  cold,  it  was  just  such  breather  as  n  very 
bad  English  November  or  February, 

The  people  of  Waigiou  ore  not  truly  indigenes  of  the 
island,  which  possesses  no  "Alfuros,"  or  aboriginal  in- 
habitants. They  appear  to  he  a  mixed  race,  partly  from 
Gilolo,  partly  from  Now  Guinea.  Malays  and  Alfuroa 
&om  the  former  island  have  probably  settled  here,  and 
many  of  them  have  taken  Papuan  wives  from  Salwatty  oi. 
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Dorey,  while  the  influx  of  people  from  those  places,  and 
of  slaves,  has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  tribe  exhibiting 
almost  all  the  transitions  from  a  nearly  pure  Malayan  to 
an  entirely  Papuan  type.  The  language  spoken  by  them  is 
entirely  Papuan,  being  that  which  is  used  on  all  the  coasts 
of  Mysol,  Salwatty,  the  north-west  of  New  Guinea,  and  the 
islands  in  the  great  Geelvink  Bay, — a  fact  which  indicates 
the  way  in  which  the  coast  settlements  have  been  formed. 
The  fact  that  so  many  of  the  islands  between  New  Guinea 
and  the  Moluccas — such  as  Waigiou,  GuelxS,  Poppa,  Obi, 
Batchian,  as  well  as  the  south  and  east  peninsulas  of 
Gilolo — ^possess  no  aboriginal  tribes,  but  are  inhabited  by 
people  who  are  evidently  mongrels  and  wanderers,  is  a 
remarkable  corroborative  proof  of  the  distinctness  of  the 
Malayan  and  Papuan  races,  and  the  separation  of  the 
geographical  areas  they  inhabit  If  these  two  great  races 
were  direct  modifications,  the  one  of  the  otlier,  we  should 
expect  to  find  in  the  intervening  region  some  homogeneous 
indigenous  race  presenting  intermediate  chamcters.  For 
example,  between  the  whitest  inhabitants  of  Europe  and 
the  black  Elings  of  South  India,  there  are  in  the  inter- 
vening districts  homogeneous  races  which  form  a  gradual 
transition  from  one  to  the  other ;  while  in  America, 
although  there  is  a  perfect  transition  from  the  Anglo  ^ 
Saxon  to  the  negro,  and  from  the  Spaniard  to  the  Indian, 
there  is  no  homogeneous  race  forming  a  natural  transition 
from  one  to  the  other.  In  the  Malay  Archipelago  we  have 
an  excellent  example,  of  two  absolutely  distmct  races, 
which  appear  to  have  approached  each  other,  and  inter- 
mingled in  an  unoccupied  'territory  at  a  very  recent 
epoch  in  the  history  of  man ;  and  I  feel  satisfied  that  no 
unprejudiced  person  could  study  them  on  the  spot  without 
being  convinced  that  this  is  the  true  solution  of  the 
problem,  rather  than  the  almost  universaUy  accepted  view 
that  they  are  but  modifications  of  one  and  the  same  race. 
The  people  of  Muka  live  in  that  abject  state  of  poverty 
that  is  almost  always  found  where  the  sago-tree  is  abun- 
dant Very  few  of  them  take  the  trouble  to  plant  any 
vegetables  or  fruit,  but  live  almost  entirely  on  sago  and 
fisn»  sdliiig  a  little  tripang  or  tortoiscshcll  to  buy  the 
scanty  clothing  they  require.    Almost  all  of  them,  how- 
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ever,  possess  one  or  more  Papuan  slaves,  on  whose  labour 
they  live  in  almost  absolute  idleness,  just  going  out  oti 
litUe  flailing  or  trading  excursions,  as  an  exciLainitnt  in 
their  nionotonous  existence.  They  aie  undor  the  rule  o{ 
the  SiUtan  of  Tidore,  and  every  year  have  to  pay  a  oniall 
tribute  of  I'ai-odiae  birds,  tortoiseshell,  or  sago.  To  obtAJn 
tliese,  they  go  in  the  fine  season  on  a  trading  voyage  to  the 
mainland  of  New  Guinea,  and  getting  a  few  goods  on 
credit  from  some  Cerain  or  Bugis  trader,  make  hard 
bargains  with  the  natives,  and  gain  enough  to  pay  their 
tfibute,  and  leave  a  little  profit  for  themselves. 

8uch  a  country  ia  not  a  very  pleasant  one  to  live  in,  for  as 
there  are  no  superfluities,  there  is  nothing  to  sell ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  a  trader  from  Oerani  who  was  residing 
there  during  my  stay,  who  had  a  small  vegetable  pardca, 
and  whose  men  occasionally  got  a  few  spare  fish,  I  should 
oft«n  have  had  nothing  to  eat.  Fowls,  fruit,  and  vegetables 
are  luxuries  very  rarely  to  be  purchased  at  Muka ;  and 
even  cocoa-nuts,  so  indispensable  for  eastern  cookery, 
are  not  to  be  obtained ;  for  though  there  are  some 
hundreds  of  trees  in  the  village,  all  the  finiit  is  eaten 
green,  to  supply  the  place  of  the  vegetables  the  people 
are  too  lazy  to  cultivate.  Without  eggs,  cocoa-nuts,  or 
plantains,  wo  had  very  short  commons,  and  the  boisterona 
weather  being  unpropitious  for  fishing,  we  hod  to  live  on 
what  few  eiitiible  bii'iia  we  coiiM  shoot,  with  an  occaaional 
cuscus,  or  eastern  opossum,  the  only  quadruped,  except 
pigs,  inhabiting  the  island. 

I  had  only  shot  two  male  Paradiseaa  on  my  tree  when 
they  ceased  visiting  it,  either  owing  to  the  &uit  becoming 
scarce,  or  that  they  were  wise  enough  to  know  there  vaa 
danger.  We  continued  to  hear  and  see  them  in  the  forost, 
but  after  a  month  had  not  succeeded  in  shooting  any  more ; 
and  08  my  chief  object  in  visiting  Waigiou  was  to  get 
these  birds,  I  determined  to  go  to  Be&sir,  where  there  are  a 
number  of  Papuans  who  catch  and  preserve  them.  I  hired 
a  small  outrider  boat  for  this  journey,  and  left  one  of  my 
men  to  guard  my  house  and  goods.  We  had  to  wait 
several  days  for  fine  weather,  and  at  length  started  early 
one  morning,  and  arrived  lat<8  at  night,  alter  a  rough  and 
diaogreeable  passage.    The  village  of  Bessir  was  built  in 
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the  water  at  the  point  of  a  small  island.    The  chief  food 
of  the  people  was  evidently  shell-fish,  since  great  heaps  of 
the  shells  had  accumulated  in  the  shallow  water  between 
the  houses  and  the  land,  forming  a  regular  "  kitchen-mid- 
den "  for  the  exploration  of  some  future  archaeologist    We 
spent  the  night  in  the  chiefs  house,  and  the  next  morning 
went  over  to  the  mainland  to  look  out  for  a  place  where  I 
could  reside.   This  part  of  Waigiou  is  really  another  island 
to  the  south  of  the  narrow  channel  we  had  passed  through 
in  coming  to  Muka.     It  appears  to  consist  almost  entirely 
of  raised  coral,  whereas  the  northern  island  contains  hard 
crystalline  rocks.    The  shores  were  a  range  of  low  lime- 
stone cliffe,  worn  out  by  the  water,  so  that  the  upper  part 
generally  overhung.    At  distant  intervals  were  little  coves 
and  openings,  where  small  streams  came  down  from  the 
interior ;  and  in  one  of  these  we  landed,  pulling  our  boat 
up  on  a  patch  of  white  sandy  beach.    Immediately  above 
was  a  large  newly-made  plantation  of  yams  and  plantains, 
and  a  small  hut,  which  me  chief  said  we  might  have  the 
use  of,  if  it  would  do  for  me.    It  was  quite  a  dwarfs  house, 
just  eight  feet  square,  i*aised  on  posts  so  that  the  floor  was 
four  and  a  half  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the  highest  part 
of  the  ridge  only  five  feet  above  the  floor.    As  I  am  six 
feet  and  an  inch  in  my  stockings,  I  looked  at  this  with 
some  dismay;  but  finding  that  the  other  houses  were 
much  further  from  water,  were  dreadfully  dirty,  and  were 
crowded  with  people,  I  at  once  accepted  the  little  one,  and 
determined  to  make  the  best  of  it.    At  first  I  thought  of 
takinff  out  the  floor,  which  would  leave  it  high  enough  to 
walk  in  and  out  without  stooping ;  but  then  there  would 
not  be  room  enough,  so  I  left  it  just  as  it  was,  had  it 
thoroughly  cleaned  out>  and  brought  up  my  baggaga    The 
upper  story  I  used  for  sleeping  in,  and  for  a  store-room.    In 
the  lower  part  (which  was  quite  open  all  round)  I  fixed  up 
a  small  table,  arranged  my  boxes,  put  up  hanging-shelves, 
laid  a  mat  on  the  ground  with  my  wicker-chair  upon  it, 
hung  up  another  mat  on  the  windward  side,  and  then 
found  that,  by  bending  double  and  carefully  creeping  in, 
I  could  sit  on  my  chair  with  my  head  just  clear  of  the 
ceiling.     Hero  I  lived  pretty  comfortably  for  six  weeks, 
taking  all  my  meals  and  doing  all  my  work  at  my  little 
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small  bag,  and  oonsequenily  its  tail  and  wing  feathers 
very  muoh  crushed  and  ii\jured.  I  tried  to  explain  to 
him,  and  to  the  others  that  came  with  him,  that  i  wanted 
them  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  that  they  should  either 
kill  them,  or  keep  them  on  a  perch  with  a  string  to  their 
leg.  As  they  were  now  apparently  satisfied  that  all  was 
fair,  and  that  I  had  no  ulterior  designs  upon  them,  six 
others  took  away  goods ;  some  for  one  bird,  some  for  more, 
and  one  for  as  many  as  six.  They  said  they  had  to  go  a 
long  way  for  them,  and  that  they  would  come  back  as  soon 
as  they  caught  any.  At  intervals  of  a  few  days  or  a  week, 
some  of  them  would  return,  bringing  me  one  or  more  birds ; 
but  though  they  did  not  bring  any  more  in  bags,  there  was 
not  much  improvement  in  their  condition.  As  they  caught 
them  a  long  way  oiT  in  the  forest,  they  would  scarcely 
ever  come  with  one,  but  would  tie  it  by  the  leg  to  a 
stick,  and  put  it  in  their  house  till  they  caught  another. 
The  poor  creature  would  make  violent  efforts  to  escape, 
would  get  among  the  ashes,  or  hang  suspended  by  the  leg 
till  the  limb  was  swollen  and  half-putrefied,  and  sometimes 
die  of  starvation  and  worrv.  One  had  its  beautiful  head  all 
defiled  by  pitch  from  a  dammar  torch ;  another  had  been 
so  long  dead  that  its  stomach  was  turning  neon.  Luckily, 
however,  the  skin  and  plumage  of  these  birds  is  so  firm 
and  strong,  that  they  bear  washing  and  cleaning  better 
than  almost  any  other  sort ;  and  I  was  generally  able  to 
clean  them  so  well  that  thev  did  not  perceptibly  dilTer 
fix>m  those  I  had  shot  mysell 

Some  few  were; brought  me  the  same  day  they  were 
caught,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  in 
all  their  beauty  and  vivacity.  As  soon  as  I  found  they 
were  generally  brought  alive,  I  set  one  of  my  men  to 
make  a  large  bamlxK)  cage  with  troughs  for  food  and 
water,  hoping  to  be  able  to  keep  some  of  them.  I  got 
the  natives  to  bring  me  branches  of  a  fruit  they  were 
very  fond  of,  and  I  was  pleased  to  find  they  ate  it 
greedily,  and  would  also  take  any  number  of  live  grass- 
hoppers I  gave  them,  stripping  off  the  legs  and  wings,  and 
then  swallowing  them.  They  drank  plenty  of  water,  and 
were  in  constant  motion,  jumping  about  the  cage  from 
perch  to  perch,  clinging  on  the  top  and  sides,  and  rarely 
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restins  a  moment  the  first  day  till  nightfall.  The  acwtmi 
day  tliey  wero  always  less  active,  although  they  would 
cat  as  freely  as  heforo ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third 
dny  they  were  almost  always  found  dead  at  the  bottom 
of  llm  cage,  without  any  apparent  cause.  Some  of  thera 
ute  6oiled  rica  as  well  as  fruit  and  insects ;  but  after 
trying  many  in  succession,  not  one  out  of  ten  lived  more 
tlian  three  days.  The  second  or  third  day  thoy  would  b« 
dull,  and  in  several  cases  thoy  were  seized  with  couviii- 
sioDS,  and  fell  off  the  perch,  dying  a  few  hours  atter- 
wai-ds.  I  tried  immaturo  as  well  a3  full-plumaged  birdii, 
but  with  no  better  success,  and  at  length  gave  it  up  as  a 
hopeless  task,  and  confined  my  attention  to  preserving 
specimens  in  as  good  a  condition  as  possible. 

ITie  Red  Hirds  of  Paradise  are  not  shot  with  blunt  arrows, 
as  in  the  Aiu  Islands  and  some  parts  of  Kew  Guinea,  but 
are  snared  in  a  very  ingenious  manner.  A  large  climbing 
'  Arum  bears  a  rod  reticulated  fruit,  of  which  the  birds  are 
very  fond.  The  hunters  fasten  this  fruit  on  a  stout  forked 
stick,  and  provide  themselves  with  a  fine  but  strong  cord. 
They  then  seek  out  some  tree  in  the  forest  on  which  these 
birds  are  accustomed  to  perch,  and  climbing  up  it  fasten 
the  stick  to  a  branch  and  arrange  the  cord  in  a  noose  so 
ingeniously^  that  when  the  bin!  eoines  to  eflt  the  finiit  il-s 
1^  are  caught,  and  by  pulling  the  end  of  the  cord,  which 
hangs  down  to  the  ground,  it  comes  free  from  the  brancli 
and  brings  down  the  bird.  Sometimes,  when  food  ia 
abundant  elsewhere,  the  hunter  sits  from  morning  till 
night  under  his  tree  with  the  cord  in  his  hand,  and  even 
for  two  or  three  whole  days  in  SQCcession,  without  even 
getting  a  bite ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  very  lucky,  he 
may  get  two  or  three  birds  in  a  day.  There  are  only  eight 
or  ten  men  at  Bessir  who  practise  this  art,  which  is  un- 
known anywhere  else  in  the  island  I  determined,  there- 
fore, to  stay  as  long  as  possible,  as  my  only  chance  of 
getting  a  good  series  of  specimens ;  and  although  I  was 
nearly  starved,  everything  eatable  by  civilized  man  being 
bcorce  or  altogether  absent,  I  finally  succeeded. 

The  vegetables  and  ftiiit  in  the  plantations  around  ns 
did  not  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants,  and  were 
almost  always  dug  up  or  gathered  before  they  were  ripe.  It 
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was  very  rarely  we  could  purchase  a  little  fish ;  fowls  there 
were  none;  and  we  were  reduced  to  live  upon  tough 
pigeons  and  cockatoos,  with  our  rice  and  sago,  and  some- 
times we  could  not  get  these.  Having  been  already  eight 
months  on  this  voyage,  my  stock  of  aU  condiments,  spices 
and  butter,  was  exhausted,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to 
eat  sufficient  of  my  tasteless  and  unpalatable  food  to 
support  health.  I  got  very  thin  and  weak,  and  had  a 
curious  disease  known  (I  have  since  heard)  as  brow-ague. 
Directly  after  breakfast  ever^  morning  an  intense  pain  set 
in  on  a  small  spot  on  the  nght  temple.  It  was  a  severe 
burning  ache,  as  bad  as  the  worst  toothache,  and  lasted 
about  two  hours,  generally  going  ofT  at  nooa  When  this 
finally  ceased,  I  had  an  attack  of  fever,  which  left  me  so 
weak  and  so  unable  to  eat  our  regular  food,  that  I  feel 
sure  my  life  was  saved  by  a  couple  of  tins  of  soup  which 
I  had  long  reserved  for  some  such  extremity.  I  used  often 
to  go  out  searching  after  vegetables,  and  found  a  great 
treasure  in  a  lot  of  tomato  plants  run  wild,  and  bearing 
little  fruits  about  the  size  of  gooseberries.  I  also  boiled 
up  the  tops  of  pumpkin  plants  and  of  ferns,  by  way  of 
greens,  and  occasionally  got  a  few  green  papaws.  The 
natives,  when  hard  up  for  food,  live  upon  a  fleshy  sea- 
weed, which  they^boil  till  it  is  tender.  I  tried  this  also, 
but  found  it  too  salt  and  bitter  to  be  endured. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  it  became  absolutely 
necessary  for  me  to  return,  in  order  to  make  our  home- 
ward voyage  before  the  end  of  the  east  monsoon.  Most 
of  the  men  who  had  taken  payment  from  me  had  brought 
the  birds  they  had  agreed  for.  One  poor  fellow  had  been 
so  unfortunate  as  not  to  get  one,  and  he  very  honestly 
brought  back  the  axe  he  had  received  in  advance; 
another,  who  had  agreed  for  six,  brought  me  the  fifth 
two  days  before  I  was  to  start,  and  went  off  immediately 
to  the  forest  again  to  get  the  other.  He  did  not  return, 
however,  and  we  loaded  our  boat,  and  were  just  on  the 
point  of  starting,  when  he  came  running  down  after  us 
holding  up  a  bird,  which  he  handed  to  me,  saying  with 
great  satisfaction,  "  Now  I  owe  you  nothing."  These  were 
remarkable  and  quite  unexpected  instances  of  honesty 
among  savages,  where  it  would  have  been  very  easy  for 
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Ttibetn  to  have  been  dishonest  without  fear  of  dutuctioii  or 
[  punishiiKiiit, 

Tlie  country  round  fthout  Beseir  waa  very  hilly  and 
rugged,  hristliug  with  jagged  and  honey-conibud  coral- 
lino  rocica,  and  with  curious  little  chasms  and  ravines. 
Tho  paths  olten  passed  through  these  rocky  olofta,  whidi 
in  the  depths  of  the  forest  wore  gloomy  and  dark  in  tha 
enti'emo,  and  often  full  of  flne-leaved  herbaceous  planta 
and  cui'ious  blue-foliaged  Lycopodiaceio.  It  waa  in  such 
places  as  these  that  I  obtained  many  of  my  most  beau* 
tiful  Btoall  butterflies,  such  as  Sospita  statira  and  Taxila 
pulchra,  the  gorgeous  blue  Amblypodia  hercules,  aud  many 
others.  On  the  skiita  of  the  plantations  I  found  the  hand- 
some bluo  Duudorix  desptcna,  and  in  the  shady  woods  the 
lovely  Lycffiiia  wallacei.  Here,  too,  I  obtained  the  beau- 
tiful Thyca  aruna,  of  the  richest  orange  on  the  upper  side, 
while  below  it  is  intense  crimson  and  glossy  blaek ;  and 
a  superb  specimen  of  a  green  Ornithoptera,  alisolutvly 
&esh  and  perfect,  and  which  still  remains  one  of  tho 
glories  of  my  cabinet 

My  collection  of  birds,  though  not  very  rich  in  number 
of  species,  was  yet  very  interesting.  I  got  another  speci- 
men of  the  rare  New  Guinea  kite  (Henieopernis  longi- 
cuuiiit),  a  lurge  new  goatsucker  (Podargus  Huperciliaris), 
and  a  most  curious  ground-pigeon  of  an  entirely  now  gemu, 
and  remarkable  for  its  long  and  powerful  bill.  It  has 
been  named  Henicophaps  albiirons.  I  was  also  mDoh 
pleased  to  obtain  a  fine  series  of  a  laige  fruit-pigeon  with 
a  protuberance  on  the  bill  (Carpophaga  tumida),  and  to 
ascertain  that  this  was  not,  as  had  been  hitherto  supposed, 
a  sexual  character,  but  was  found  equally  in  male  and 
female  birda  I  collected  only  seventy-three  species  of 
birds  in  Waigiou,  but  twelve  of  them  were  entirely  new, 
and  many  others  very  rare ;  and  as  I  brought  away  with 
me  twenty-four  fine  specimens  of  the  Paradisea  rubra,  I 
did  not  regret  my  visit  to  the  island,  although  it  had  by 
no  means  answered  my  expectations. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

YOTAOE  FROM  WAIQIOd  TO  TERNATI. 

(SBPTXMBBB  20  TO  NOYEMBSR  5,   1860.) 

I  HAD  loft  the  old  pilot  at  Waigiou  to  take  care  of  my 
house  and  to  get  tne  prau  into  sailing  oitler — to  caulk 
her  bottom,  and  to  look  after  the  upper  works,  thatch, 
and  rigging.  When  I  returned  I  found  it  nearly  ready, 
and  immediately  began  packing  up  and  preparing  for  the 
voyaga  Our  mainsail  had  formed  one  side  of  our  house, 
but  the  spanker  and  jib  had  been  put  away  in  the  roof, 
and  on  opening  them  to  see  if  any  repairs  were  wanted, 
to  our  horror  we  found  that  some  rats  had  made  tlicm 
their  nest,  and  had  gnawed  through  them  in  twenty  places. 
We  had  therefore  to  buy  matting  and  make  new  sails, 
and  this  delayed  us  till  the  29th  of  September,  when 
we  at  length  left  Waigiou. 

It  took  us  four  days  before  we  could  get  clear  of  the 
land,  having  to  pass  along  narrow  straits  beset  with 
reefs  and  shoals,  and  full  of  strong  currents,  so  that  an 
unfavourable  wind  stopped  us  altogether.  One  day,  when 
nearly  clear,  a  contra^  tide  and  head  wind  drove  us  ten 
miles  back  to  our  anchorage  of  the  night  befora  This 
delay  made  us  a&aid  of  running  short  of  water  if  we 
should  be  becalmed  at  sea,  and  we  therefore  determined, 
if  possible,  to  touch  at  the  island  where  our  men  had 
been  lost,  and  which  lay  directly  in  our  proper  course. 
The  wind  was,  however,  as  usual,  contrary,  being  S.S.AV. 
instead  of  S.S.E.,  as  it  should  have  been  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  all  we  could  do  was  to  reaeh  the  island  of  Gagie, 
where  we  came  to  an  anchor  by  moonlight  under  bare 
volcanic  hills.  In  the  morning  we  tried  to  enter  a  deep 
bay,  at  the  head  of  which  some  Oalela  fishermen  told  us 
there  was  water,  but  a  head-wind  prevented  us.  For  tlie 
reward  of  a  handkerchief,  however,  thev  took  us  to  the 
place  in  their  boat>  and  we  filled  up  our  jars  and  bamboos. 
We  then  went  round  to  their  camping-place  on  the  north 
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coast  of  the  island  to  try  and  buy  something  to  eat,  but 
could  only  get  smoked  turtle  meat  as  black  and  as  hard 
as  lumps  of  coaL  A  little  further  on  there  was  a  plan* 
tation  belonging  to  Guebe  people,  but  under  the  oare  of 
a  Papuan  slave,  and  the  next  morning  we  got  some  plan- 
tains and  a  few  vegetables  in  exchange  for  a  handkorcliief 
and  some  knives.  On  leaving  this  place  our  anchor  hnd 
got  foul  in  some  rock  or  sunken  log  in  very  doop  water, 
and  after  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  we  wore  forced 
to  cut  our  rattan  cable  and  leave  it  behind  us.  Wo  had 
now  only  one  anchor  left. 

Starting  early,  on  the  4th  of  October,  the  sanio  S.S.W, 
wind  continued,  and  we  be^an  to  fear  that  we  should 
hardly  clear  the  southern  point  of  Qilolo.  The  night  of 
the  6th  was  squally,  with  thunder,  but  after  midnight  it 
got  tolerably  fair,  and  we  wore  going  along  with  a  light 
wind  and  looking  out  for  the  coast  of  Uilolo,  whicli  wo 
thought  we  must  be  nearing,  when  wo  lieard  a  dull  roaring 
sound,  like  a  heavy  surf,  behind  us.  In  a  short  tirno  tho 
roar  increased,  and  we  saw  a  white  lino  of  foam  coming  on, 
which  rapidly  passed  us  without  doing  any  Imrni,  as  our 
boat  rose  easily  over  the  wave.  At  short  intervals,  ten  or  a 
dozen  others  overtook  us  with  great  rapidity,  and  then  the  sea 
became  perfectly  smooth,  as  it  was  liofiire,  I  c^>nclufie<l  at 
once  that  these  must  be  earthquake  waves ;  and  on  refer- 
ence to  the  old  voyagers  we  find  that  these  seas  liave  \H*Am 
long  subject  to  simiUr  phenomena.  JJampier  encountered 
them  near  Mysol  and  New-  Guinea,  and  des<;nUiS  i\uim  as 
follows :  "  We  found  here  yety  stran^^e  tidi^,  that  ran  in 
streams,  making  a  great  sea,  and  tmnuy^  m)  loiiil  that  vfti 
could  hear  them  before  they  came  witliin  a  rnile  of  m. 
The  sea  round  about  them  §eemed  all  hrokim,  an/1  i/Him^l 
the  ship  so  that  she  would  oat  answer  }mr  tielrn.  Tlusm 
ripplings  commonly  lasted  ten  or  twelve  fuiuuUm,  and  Dm^i 
tbe  sea  became  as  still  and  smootli  as  a  uiiiip/n/l.  W« 
toonded  oft^n  when  in  tbe  midMi  of  tli^fo,  but  foui^l  iao 
ground,  neither  could  we  perc^ve  iiuU  Mynr  drovK  us  any 
way.  We  ha/1  in  oue  night  several  of  th/^se  iid^^,  Uud 
entne  m^Mly  from  t}>e  we«^,  aii/l  tiy^  wind  Itfiin^  from  tlMit 
quarter  we  or^miiMmly  lieard  iiid^n  a  I/^ng  iiiiw^  U^-'/ri^  Uu?/ 
eaaie,  and  aometun^s  Urmeftid  (mt  U/ymili$f  ih'mkiui^  it  wm 
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a  gust  of  Wind.  They  were  of  gi'uat  length,  from  iiorlli  to 
euulli,  but  thuir  bfeuiltlt  nut  iJXCwUiug  2U0  yurdu,  am\  tliuy 
drove  a  gr«at  puce.  For  though  we  had  little  wiud  to 
move  us,  yet  the^  would  soon  pass  away,  and  leave  tltti 
water  very  smooth,  and  just  before  we  encountered  them 
we  ijiet  &  great  swell,  bat  it  did  not  break."  Some  tiiDu 
afterwards,  I  learnt  tliat  au  eartht^nake  had  been  felt  oii 
the  coAst  of  Gilolo  the  very  day  we  had  encountered 
tliuHO  cui'ioiia  WUVU3. 

When  duyliuUt  came,  we  saw  tlie  land  of  Gilolo  s  few 
miles  off,  but  tlie  point  was  unfortunately  a  little  to  wind- 
ward of  us.  We  tried  to  brace  up  till  we  could  to  round 
it,  but  OS  we  approached  the  shore  we  got  into  a  strong 
current  setting  nui'tbward,  which  carried  us  so  rapidly  wi^ 
it  that  we  found  it  necessary  to  stand  off  again,  in  order  to 
get  out  of  its  intluencc.  Sometimes  we  approached  the 
point  a  little,  and  our  hopes  revived ;  then  the  wiud  fell, 
and  we  drifted  slowly  away.  Kight  found  us  in  nearly  the 
eume  position  as  we  liuil  occupied  in  tho  morning,  bo  we 
hung  down  our  anchor  with  about  fifteen  fathoms  of  cable 
to  prevent  drifting.  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  we  were 
however,  a  good  way  up  tlie  coast,  and  we  now  thought 
our  only  chunoii  would  bu  to  get  cloau  ui-shoro,  where  them 
raij^ht  be  a  return  current,  and  we  could  then  row.  The 
prau  was  heavy,  and  my  men  very  poor  creatures  for  work, 
BO  that  it  took  us  six  hours  to  get  to  the  edgo  of  the  reef 
that  fringed  the  shore;  and  as  the  wind  might  at  any 
moment  blow  on  to  it,  our  situation  was  a  very  dangerons 
one.  Luckily,  a  short  distance  off  there  waa  a  sandy  bay, 
where  a  small  stream  stopped  the  growth  of  the  coral ;  and 
by  evening  we  reached  this  and  anchored  for  the  night 
Here  we  found  some  Galela  men  shooting  deer  and  pigs ; 
but  they  could  not  or  would  not  speak  Malay,  and  we 
could  get  little  information  from  them.  We  found  out  Uiat 
along  shore  the  current  changed  with  the  tide,  while  about 
a  mile  out  it  was  always  one  way,  and  against  us ;  and 
this  gave  us  some  hopes  of  getting  back  to  the  point,  from 
which  we  were  now  distant  twenty  miles.  Next  mororng 
we  found  that  the  Galela  men  bad  left  before  daylight, 
having  perhaps  some  vague  fear  of  our  InteutionB,  and  very 
likely  taking  me  for  a  pirata     During  the  morning  a  bo^ 
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passed,  and  the  people  informed  us  that,  at  a  short  distance 
further  towards  the  point,  there  was  a  much  better  harbour, 
whore  there  were  plenty  of  Gralela  men,  from  whom  we 
might  probably  get  some  assistance. 

At  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  current  turned,  we 
started;  but  having  a  head-wind,  made  slow  progress. 
At  dusk  we  reached  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  but  an 
eddy  and  a  gust  of  wind  carried  us  away  and  out  to  sea. 
After  sunset  there  was  a  land  breeze,  and  we  sailed  a  little 
to  the  «outh-ea8t  It  then  became  calm,  nnd  we  hung 
down  our  anchor  forty  fathoms,  to  endeavour  to  coun- 
teract the  current;  but  it  was  of  little  avail,  and  in 
the  morning  we  found  ourselves  a  good  way  from  shore, 
and  just  opposite  our  anchorage  of  the  day  before, 
which  we  again  reached  by  hard  rowing.  1  gave  the 
men  this  day  to  rest  ana  sleep;  and  the  next  day 
(Oct  10th)  we  again  started  at  two  in  the  morning 
with  a  land  breeze.  After  I  had  sot  them  to  tlioir  oars, 
and  given  instructions  to  keep  close  in-shoro,  and  on 
no  account  to  get  out  to  sea,  I  went  below,  being  rather 
unwell.  At  daybreak  I  found,  to  my  groat  astonishment, 
that  we  were  again  far  ofiT-shore,  and  was  told  that  the 
wind  had  gradually  turned  more  ahead,  and  had  earned 
us  out — none  of  them  having  the  sense  to  take  down  the 
sail  and  row  in-shore,  or  to  call  ma  As  soon  as  it  was 
daylight,  we  saw  that  we  had  drifted  back,  and  were  again 
opposite  our  former  anchorage,  and,  for  the  third  time,  had 
to  row  hard  to  get  to  it  As  we  approached  the  shore,  I 
saw  that  the  current  wa^  favourable  to  us,  and  we  con* 
tinned  down  the  coast  till  we  were  close  to  the  entrance 
to  the  lower  harbour.  Just  as  we  were  congratulating 
ourselves  on  having  at  last  reached  it,  a  stroug  south-east 
squall  came  on,  blowing  us  back,  and  rendering  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  enter.  Not  liking  the  idea  of  again  totum- 
inff,  I  determined  on  trying  to  anchor,  and  succeeded  in 
domg  so,  in  very  deep  water  and  close  to  the  reefs ;  but 
the  prevailing  winds  were  such  that,  should  we  not  hold, 
we  should  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  out  to  sea.  By 
the  time  the  squall  had  passed,  the  current  had  turned 
against  us,  and  we  expected  to  have  to  wait  till  four  in 
the  afternoon,  when  we  intended  te  enter  the  harbour. 
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Now,  liowever,  camij  tim  climax  of  our  troublus.  Tlis 
swell  produced  by  tho  squall  made  ua  jerk  our  cuble  u  goud 
deal,  aud  it  auddenly  suuppod  low  dowu  in  t)iu  water. 
We  diifted  out  to  sea,  and  immediately  a<:t  our  uiainsaU, 
but  we  were  bow  without  any  anchor,  and  in  a  vessel  so 
poorly  manned  that  it  could  not  be  rowed  against  the  most 
feeble  cuiTcnt  oi  the  slightest  wind,  it  would  be  madnesa  to 
approach  theae  dangerous  shores  except  in  tho  moat  perfect 
calm.  Wo  liud  also  only  throe  daya'  food  loft.  It  was 
therefore  out  of  the  question  making  any  further  attempts 
to  get  round  the  point  without  assistance,  and  I  at  onco 
determined  to  run  to  the  village  of  Gani-diluar,  about  tea 
miles  further  north,  where  we  understood  there  was  a  good 
harbour,  and  where  we  might  get  provisions  aud  a  few 
luoru  rowers.  Hitherto  winds  and  currents  had  invariably 
opposed  our  passive  southward  and  we  might  have  ex- 
pected them  to  be  favourable  to  us  now  we  had  turned  our 
bowsprit  in  on  opposite  directioa  lint  it  immediattily  fell 
calm,  and  thou  after  a  time  a  westerly  land  breeze  set  in, 
whicii  would  not  serve  ne,  and  wo  had  to  row  again  for 
liours,  aud  when  night  come  had  not  I'eachcd  the  village. 
We  were  so  fortunate,  however,  as  to  find  a  deep  sheltered 
cove  where  the  water  was  quite  smooth,  and  we  con- 
structed 11  tomporaiy  anchor  by  fdling  a  sack  witli  stoneB 
from  our  ballast,  which  being  well  secured  by  b  netwotk 
of  rattana  held  us  safely  during  the  night.  The  next 
morning  my  men  went  on  shore  to  cut  wood  suitable  fot 
making  hesh  anchors,  and  about  noon,  the  curreat  tuiniug 
in  our  favour,  we  proceeded  to  the  village,  where  we  found 
an  excellent  and  well-protected  anchorage. 

On  inquiry,  we  found  that  the  head  men  resided  at  the 
other  Goni  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  and  it 
was  necessarv  to  send  messengera  actoes  (about  half  a 
day's  journey)  to  inform  them  of  my  arrival,  and  to  beg 
them  to  assist  ma  I  then  succeeded  in  buying  a  littte 
sago,  some  dried  deer-meat  and  cocoa-nuts,  which  at  once 
relieved  our  immediate  want  of  something  to  eat.  At 
sight  we  found  our  bag  of  stones  still  held  ua  very  well, 
aud  we  slept  tranquilly. 

The  next  day  (October  12Ui),  my  men  set  to  work 
making  ancboia  and  oais.    The  native  Malay  anchor  u 
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ingeniously  constructed  of  a  piece  of  tough  forked  timber, 
the  fluko  beiug  strengthened  hj  twisted  rattans  binding 
it  to  the  stem,  while  the  cross-piece  is  formed  of  a  long 
flat  stone,  secured  in  the  same  manner.  These  ancliors, 
when  wdl  made,  hold  exceediogly  firm,  and,  owing  to 
the  expense  of  iron,  are  still  almost  nniversall;  used 
on  board  the  smaller  prans.  In  the  afternoon  the 
head  men  arrived,  and  promised  me  as  many  rowers 
08  I  could  pat  on  the  pnu,  and  also  brought  me  a  few 
e^gs  and  a  little  rice,  which  were  very  acceptable.  On 
the  14th  there  was  a  north  wind  all  day,  which  would 
have  been  invaluable  to  us  a  few  days  earlier,  but  which 
was  now  only  taDtalizing.     On  the  16th,  all  being  ready, 


we  started  at  daybreak  with  two  new  anchors  and  ten 
rowers,  who  understood  their  work.  By  evening  we  had 
come  more  than  half-way  to  the  point,  and  ondiored  for 
the  night  in  a  small  bay.  At  three  the  next  morning  I 
ordered  the  anchor  up,  but  the  rattan  cable  parted  close  to 
the  bottom,  having  been  chafed  by  rocks,  and  we  then  lost 
our  third  anchor  on  this  unfortunate  voyage.  The  day  was 
calm,  and  by  noon  we  passed  the  southern  point  of  Gilolo, 
which  had  delayed  us  eleven  davB,  whereas  the  whole 
voyage  during  this  monsoon  should  not  have  occupied  more 
than  lialf  that  time.  Having  got  round  the  point  our  course 
was  exactly  in  the  opposite  direction  to  what  it  had  been, 
and  now,  as  usual,  the  wind  changed  accordingly,  coming 
from  the  north  and  north-weat, — bo  that  we  still  had  to  row 
eveiy  mile  up  to  the  village  of  Gani,  which  we  did  not 
leach  till  the  evening  of  the  18th.     A  Bugis  trader  who 
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waa  residing  tliere,  &iicl  the  Ssnnji,  or  cliiof,  were  very 
Itiud ;  tliti  forniur  (tsaistiag  me  wiLli  a  spai'e  anciior  and  a 
cuble,  and  making  me  a  present  of  some  vegetables,  and 
the  latter  baking  freah  sago  cakes  for  my  men,  and  giving 
ine  a  couple  of  fowls,  a  bottle  of  oil,  and  sotno  pumpkins. 

I  .Afl  the  weather  was  still  very  nncertain,  I  got  four  extra 

I'lnen  to  accompany  me  to  Ternate,  for  which  place  wo 
started  on  tlie  al'Lemoon  of  the  SOllt 
Wo  liftd  to  keep  rowing  all  night,  the  land  breezes  boing 

\  too  weak  to  enable  us  to  sail  against  the  ounent  During 
the  afternoon  of  the  2let  we   had  an  hour's  fair  wjjid, 

■  which  soon  changed  into  a  heavy  squall  with  rain,  and  my 
clumsy  men  let  the  mainsail  get  taken  aback  and  nearly 
Bpset  us,  tearing  tlie  sail,  and,  what  waa  woiM,  losing  an 
hour's  fail  wind,     llie  niglit  was  calm,  and  we  mode  Tittlu 

'  progress. 

\  On  the  22d  we  had  light  head-winds.  A  little  before 
noon  we   passed,   with   the  assistance  of  our  oara,   the 

,  Pa9ien5ia  Straits,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  bc- 

'  tween  Batchian  and  Gilolo.     These  were  well  named  by 

'  the  early  Portnguese  navigators,  as  the  currents  are  veiy 
strong,  and  there  are  so  many  eddies,  that  even  with  a  fair 

I  wind  vessels  ai'e  often  quite  unable  to  posa  through  them. 
In  the  afternoon  a  strong  north  wind  (dead  ahead)  obliged 
us  to  anchor  twice.  At  night  it  was  calm,  and  we  crqit 
along  slowly  with  our  oara. 

On  the  23(1  we  etiU  had  the  wind  ahead,  or  colnu. 
We  then  crossed  over  again  to  the  mainland  of  Gilolo  br 
the  advice  of  our  Gani  men,  who  knew  the  coast  well 
Just  as  we  got  across  we  had  another  northerly  aqoall 
with  rain,  and  had  to  anchor  on  the  edge  of  a  coral  reef 
for  the  night.  I  called  up  my  men  about  throo  on  the 
uioming  of  the  24th,  but  tliere  was  no  wind  to  help  us, 
and  we  rowed  along  slowly.  At  daybreak  there  was  a  fair 
breeze  from  tlie  aouth,  but  it  lasted  only  an  hour.  All  the 
rest  of  the  day  we  had  nothing  but  calms,  light  winds 
ahead,  and  squalls,  and  made  very  little  progress. 

On  the  26tb  we  drifted  out  to  the  middle  of  the  channel, 
but  made  no  progress  onward.  In  the  afternoon  we  sailed 
and  rowed  to  the  south  end  of  Kai6a,  and  by  midnight 
reached  the  village.     I  determined  to  stay  here  a  few  days 
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to  rest  and  recruit,  and  in  hopes  of  getting  better  weather. 
I  bouglit  some  onions  and  other  vegetables,  and  plenty  of 
eggs,  and  my  men  baked  fresh  sogo  cakes.  I  went  daily 
to  my  old  hunting-ground  in  search  of  insects,  but  with 
veiy  poor  success.  It  was  now  wet,  squally  weather,  and 
there  appeared  a  stagnation  of  insect  life.  We  stayed  five 
days,  during  which  time  twelve  persons  died  in  the  village, 
mostly  from  simple  intermittent  fever,  of  the  treatment  of 
which  the  natives  are  quite  ignorant.  During  the  whole 
of  this  voyage  I  had  suffered  greatly  from  sun-burnt  lips, 
owing  to  having  exposed  myself  on  deck  all  day  to  look 
after  our  safety  amoug  the  shoals  and  reefs  near  Waigiou. 
The  salt  in  the  air  so  affected  them  that  they  would 
not  heal,  but  became  excessively  painful,  and  bled  at 
the  slightest  touch,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  I  could  eat  at  all,  being  obliged  to  open 
my  mouth  very  wide,  and  put  in  each  mouthfid  with 
the  greatest  caution.  I  kept  them  constantly  covered 
with  ointmonti  which  was  itself  very  disagreeable,  and 
they  caused  me  almost  constant  pain  for  more  than  a 
month,  as  they  did  not  get  well  till  I  had  returned  to 
Ternate»  and  was  able  to  remain  a  week  indoors. 

A  boat  which  left  for  Ternate  the  day  after  we  arrived, 
was  obliged  to  return  the  next  day,  on  account  of  bad 
weather.  On  the  31st  we  went  out  to  the  anchorage 
at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  stc^t 
at  the  first  favourable  opportunity. 

On  the  1st  of  November  I  called  up  my  men  at  one  in 
the  morning,  and  we  started  with  the  tide  in  our  favour. 
Hitherto  it  had  usually  been  calm  at  night,  but  on  this 
occasion  we  had  a  strong  westerly  squall  with  rain,  which 
turned  our  prau  broadside,  and  obliged  us  to  anchor. 
Wlien  it  had  passed  we  went  on  rowing  all  night,  but  the 
wind  aliead  counteracted  the  current  in  our  favour,  and  we 
advanced  but  little.  Soon  after  sunrise  the  wind  became 
stronger  and  more  adverse,  and  as  we  had  a  dangerous  lee- 
shore  which  we  could  not  clear,  we  had  to  put  about  and 
get  an  offmg  to  the  W.S.W.  This  series  of  contrary 
winds  and  bad  weather  ever  smce  we  started,  not  having 
had  a  single  day  of  fair  wind,  was  very  rcnmrkabla  My 
men  firmly  believed  there  was  something   unlucky  in 
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the  boat,  and  tcjlil  mo  I  ought  to  have  had  a  certain 
ccttiTiiony  gone  Dirough  before  starting,  conijiating  of 
boring  a  hole  in  tba  bottom  and  ponring  aomo  kind  ofljoly 
oil  through  it.  It  must  bo  remembered  tbut  this  was  the 
season  of  the  south-east  monsoon,  and  yet  we  liad  not  bud 
even  half  a  day's  south-east  wind  since  we  left  Waigiou, 
Contraiy  winds,  sqnalls,  and  currents  driftod  us  about  the 
rest  of  tlie  day  at  their  pleasure.  'Hie  night  was  i!tjuully 
squally  and  cbangeal>le,  and  kept  na  hard  at  wnrk  taking 
in  and  making  sail,  and  towing  in  the  intervals. 

Sunrise  on  tho  2d  found  ua  in  the  middle  of  the  ten- 
mile  channel  between  Kaida  and  Makian.  Squalls  and 
showers  succeeded  each  other  during  the  moTuing.  At 
noon  there  was  a  dead  calm,  after  which  a  light  westerly 
breeze  enabled  na  to  reach  a  village  on  Mukian  in  the 
evening.  Here  I  bought  some  pumelos  (Citrus  decumana), 
kaiiary-nuta,  and  cofl'ee,  and  let  my  men  have  a  night's 
sleep. 

The  morning  of  Iho  3d  was  fine,  and  we  rowed 
slowly  along  the  coast  of  Makian.  Tiie  captain  of  a 
small  prau  at  anchor,  seeing  me  on  deck  and  guesaing 
who  I  waa,  made  signola  for  us  to  atop,  and  brought 
mo  a  letter  from  Charles  Allen,  who  informed  mo  ha 
hail  liyen  at  Ternato  twenty  days,  and  was  anxiously 
waiting  my  arrival.  This  was  good  news,  as  I  was 
equally  anxious  about  him,  and  it  cheered  np  my 
apiritfi.  A  light  southerly  wind  now  sprang  up,  and  wa 
thought  we  were  going  to  have  fine  weather.  It  aooa 
changed,  however,  to  its  old  quarter,  the  west;  dense 
clouds  gathered  over  the  sky,  and  in  less  than  half  on 
hour  we  had  the  severest  squall  we  had  experienced 
during  our  whole  voyage.  Luckily  we  got  our  groat  maia- 
sail  down  in  time,  or  the  consequences  might  have  been 
BoriouL  It  was  a  rt^lar  little  hurricane,  and  my  old 
Bugis  steersman  b^an  shouting  oat  to  "  Allah  I  il  Allah  I " 
to  preserve  us.  We  could  only  keep  up  our  jib,  which 
was  almost  blown  to  rags,  but  by  careful  handling  it  kept 
us  before  the  wind,  and  tlie  prau  behaved  veiy  well.  Our 
small  boat  purchased  at  Gani)  waa  towing  astern,  and 
soon  got  fuU  of  water,  so  that  it  broke  away  and  we 
saw  no  more  of  it    In  about  an  hour  the  fury  of  the 
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wind  abated  a  little,  and  in  two  more  we  were  able  to 
hoist  our  mainsail,  reefed  and  half-mast  high.  Towards 
evening  it  cleared  up  and  fell  calm,  and  the  sea,  which 
had  been  rather  high,  soon  went  down.  Not  being 
much  of  a  seaman  myself  I  had  been  considerably 
alarmed,  and  even  the  old  steersman  assured  me  ho  had 
never  been  in  a  worse  squall  all  his  lifa  Ho  was  now 
more  than  ever  confirmed  in  his  opinion  of  the  unluckiuoss 
of  tlio  boat,  and  in  the  edlcioncy  of  tho  holy  oil  whicli  all 
Ihigis  praus  had  poured  through  their  bottoms.  As  it 
"Vfas,  he  imputed  our  safety  and  the  quick  termination  of 
the  squall  entirely  to  his  own  prayers,  saying  with  a  laugh, 
"Yes,  that's  the  way  we  always  do  on  board  our  praus; 
when  things  are  at  the  worst  we  stand  up  and  shout  out 
our  prayers  as  loud  as  we  can,  and  then  Tuwan  Allah 
helps  us.**- 

After  this  it  took  us  two  days  more  to  reach  Tcrnate, 
having  our  usual  calms,  squalls,  and  head-winds  to  the 
▼eiy  last;  and  once  having  to  return  back  to  our  anchorage 
o^ving  to  violent  gusts  of  wind  just  as  we  were  close  to  the 
town.  Looking  at  my  whole  voyage  in  this  vessel  fr(»m 
the  time  when  I  left  Goram  in  May,  it  will  appear  that 
my  experiences  of  travel  in  a  native  pran  have  not  l»een 
encouraging.  My  first  crew  ran  away ;  two  men  were  h;st 
for  a  month  on  a  desert  island ;  we  were  ten  times  aground 
on  coral  reefs;  we  lost  four  anchors;  the  sails  were  de- 
voured by  rats ;  the  small  boat  was  lost  astern ;  wc  w^e 
thirty-eight  days  on  the  voyage  home,  which  should  wA 
have  taken  twdve ;  we  were  many  times  short  of  foorl  and 
water;  we  had  no  compass-lamp,  owing  to  there  not  beinff 
a  drop  of  oil  in  Waigion  when  we  left ;  and  to  crown  all, 
during  the  whole  of  our  voyages  from  Ooram  by  Ceram  to 
Wasgion,  and  from  Waigiou  to  Temaie,  occupying  in  all 
seventy-eicht  days,  or  only  twelve  days  short  of  three 
months  (all  in  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  fnr^onrable 
season),  we  had  %M  f/fu  teingU  ^mj  of  fair  t/nW.  We  w^e 
always  close  braced  up,  always  stmggjinjf  o^iimt  wind, 
tide^  and  leeway,  and  in  a  v^«sel  that  would  ntAXf-Aj  .^il 
Bearer  than  eight  points  from  the  wind,  Ev^  v^amon 
will  admit  that  my  first  voyage  in  my  own  ly>at  was  % 
unlucky  one; 

H  5r  2 
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ClitirlcB  Allun  had  uljUiiiiud  n  tolumble  aollcotiuii  uf 
Liiils  and  liisucts  at  Mysul,  but  far  loaa  tliuii  liu  wuiil.l  iiuvc 
dciuu  if  I  Imd  iiot  beiiii  so  unfortunate  as  to  miss  visiting 
him.  After  waiting  another  week  or  two  till  ha  was 
nearly  starved,  he  returned  to  Wahai  in  Curam,  and 
heani,  much  to  liis  suiprise,  that  I  had  leEt  a  fortnight 
Iwfore.  lie  was  delayed  tlioro  more  than  a  month  iHifuro 
he  could  get  back  to  the  north  side  of  Myaol,  which  ho 
found  a  much  better  locality,  but  it  was  not  yet  the  eeasoii 
for  the  Paradise  Birds ;  and  before  he  had  obtained  more 
than  a  few  of  the  common  sort,  the  last  prau  was  ready  Ui 
'  leave  for  Temate,  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  he  expected  I  would  be  waiting  tliere  for  him. 

This  concludes  the  record  of  my  wanderings.  I  next 
went  to  Timor,  and  afterwards  to  Bourn,  Java,  and 
Sumatra,  which  places  have  already  been  described. 
Charles  Allen  made  a  voyage  to  New  Guinea,  a  short 
accoimt  of  whicli  will  be  given  in  iny  next  chapter  on 
the  ]Mrds  of  Paradise.  On  hia  roturu  ho  went  to  the 
Sula  Islands,  and  inada  a  very  interesting  collection, 
which  served  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  zoological 
group  of  Celebes,  as  already  explained  in  my  chapter  on 
Uio  natural  histoiy  of  that  island  Ilia  next  jounioy  was 
to  Florcs  ond  Salnr,  where  he  olitaincd  some  valuable 
materials,  which  I  have  used  in  my  chapter  on  the  natural 
histoty  of  the  Timor  group.  lie  afterwards  went  to  Coti 
on  the  east  coast  of  llomeo,  from  which  place  I  was  very 
anxious  to  obtain  collections,  as  it  is  a  quite  new  locality 
as  far  as  possible  from  Sarawak,  and  I  had  heard  very 
good  accounts  of  it.  On  his  return  thence  to  Sourafaaya 
in  Java,  he  was  to  have  gone  to  the  entirely  unknown 
Sumba  or  Sandnl-woo<l  Island.  Most  unfortunately,  how- 
ever, ho  was  seized  with  a  terrible  fever  on  his  arrival  at 
Coti,  and,  after  lying  there  some  weeks,  was  taken  to 
Singapore  in  a  very  Imd  condition,  where  he  arrived  after 
I  had  left  for  England.  When  he  recovered  he  obtained 
employment  in  Singapore,  and  I  lost  hia  services  as  a 
collector. 

The  three  concluding  chapters  of  my  work  will  treat  of 
the  Birds  of  Paradise,  tlie  Natural  History  of  the  Papuan 
Ulands,  and  the  Races  of  Man  In  tlie  Malay  Archipelaga 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

THB    BIfiDS    OF    PABADISR. 

AS  many  of  my  iournoys  wore  mado  with  tlio  oxprcsa 
object  of  obtaining  Bpecimens  of  the  Birds  of  Tara^ 
dise,  and  learning  something  of  their  habits  and  distri- 
bution ;  and  bemg  (as  far  as  I  am  aware)  the  only 
Englishman  who  has  seen  these  wonderful  birds  in  their 
native  forests,  and  obtained  specimens  of  many  of  them, 
I  propose  to  give  here,  in  a  connected  form,  the  result 
of  my  observations  and  inquiries. 

When  the  earliest  European  voyagers  reached  the  Mo- 
luccas in  search  of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  which  were  then 
rare  and  precious  spices,  they  were  presented  with  the 
dried  skins  of  birds  so  strange  and  beautiful  as  to  excite 
the  admiration  even  of  those  wealth-seeking  rovers.  The 
Malay  traders  gave  them  the  name  of  "  Manuk  dewata," 
or  God's  birds ;  and  the  Portuguese,  finding  that  they  had 
no  feet  or  wings,  and  not  being  able  to  learn  anything 
authentic  about  them,  called  them  "  Passaros  de  Sol,"  or 
Birds  of  the  Sun  ;  while  the  learned  Dutchmen,  who 
wrote  in  Latin,  called  them  "  Avis  paradisous,"  or  Para- 
dise Bird.  John  van  Linschoten  gives  these  names  in 
1698,  and  tells  us  that  no  one  has  seen  these  birds  alive, 
for  they  live  in  the  air,  always  turning  towards  the  sun, 
and  never  lighting  on  the  earth  till  they  die ;  for  they 
have  neither  feet  nor  wings,  as,  he  adds,  may  be  seen  by 
the  birds  carried  to  India,  and  sometimes  to  Holland,  but 
being  very  costly  they  were  then  rarely  seen  in  Europe. 
More  than  a  hundrea  years  later  Mr,  William  Funnel, 
who  accompanied  Dampier,  and  wrote  an  account  of  the 
voyage,  saw  specimens  at  Amboyna,  and  was  told  that 
they  came  to  Banda  to  eat  nutmegs,  which  intoxicated 
them  and  made  them  fall  down  senseless,  when  they  were 
killed  by  ants.  Down  to  1760,  when  Linnnjus  named  the 
largest  species,  Paradisca  aixxla  (the  footless  Paradise  Bird), 
no  perfect  specimen  had  been  seen  in  Europe,  and  abso- 
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lately  uotlung  was  known  about  ttieiii.  And  even  iiuw, 
a  hundred  yuai's  later,  itinst  books  Htiite  that  they  itiij^to 
Bimtully  to  Tei'itate,  BatiJa,  and  Amboyna ;  whotvaa  tlie 
&ct  ia,  that  they  are  as  completely  uiikuowii  in  those 
ialanda  in  a  wild  Gtnte  as  thoy  are  in  England.  Liniimus 
was  also  acquainted  with  a  small  sjiecies,  which  he  named 
Pandisea  reyia  (the  King  Bird  of  Paradise),  and  since 
then  nine  or  ten  others  have  been  named,  all  of  which 
Vflne  first  described  from  skins  pi-cserved  by  the  savagi's  of 
Ifav  Guinea,  and  generally  more  or  less  imperfect  Thcao 
foe  now  all  known  in  tho  Malay  Archipelago  aa  "  Biiroug 
mati,"  or  dead  birdu,  indicating  that  tho  Malay  traden 
nerei  saw  tliem  alive. 

Tba  Paradiaeidoi  are  a  groiip  of  moderate-sized  birds, 
allied  in  their  structure  and  habits  to  crowa,  starlings,  and 
to  the  Australian  honeysDokers ;  but  they  are  chamctemed 
by  extraordinary  developments  of  plumage,  which  aro 
nneqnalled  in  any  other  family  of  birds.  In  several 
■pecuB  large  tufts  of  delicate  bright-coloured  feathers 
Bj^ing  from  each  side  of  the  body  beneath  tho  wings, 
finming  trains,  or  fans,  or  sliielda ;  and  the  middle  foathurs 
of  flie  tail  are  often  elongated  into  wires,  twisted  into  fnn- 
tasUo  shapes,  or  adorned  with  the  moat  brilliant  metallic 
tintB.  In  another  set  of  species  these  accessory  phimca 
spring  from  the  head,  the  back,  or  the  shoulders ;  while 
the  intensity  of  colour  and  of  metallio  lustiQ  displayed 
hy  their  plumage,  is  not  to  be  equalled  by  any  other  birds, 
except,  perhaps,  the  humnung-birds,  and  is  not  aurpossed 
even  by  these.  They  have  been  usually  classified  onder 
two  distinct  families,  Faradiseidfe  and  Epimachidffi,  the 
latter  characterised  by  long  and  slender  beaks,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  allied  to  the  Hoopoes ;  but  the  two  gTou[ia 
are  so  closely  allied  in  every  essenUal  point  of  structure 
and  habits,  that  I  shall  consider  them  as  forming  sub- 
divisions of  one  family.  I  will  now  give  a  short  descrip- 
tion  of  each  of  tlie  known  species,  and  then  add  some 
general  remarks  on  theur  natural  histoty. 

The  Great  Bird  of  Paradise  (Paradisea  apoda  of  lin- 
nfeus)  is  the  largest  species  known,  being  generally 
seventeen  or  eighteen  inches  from  the  beak  to  uie  tip  of 
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the  tail  The  body,  wings,  and  tail  are  of  a  rich  coffee- 
brown,  which  deepens  on  the  breast  to  a  blackish-violet 
or  purple-brown.  The  whole  top  of  the  head  and  neck 
is  of  an  exceedingly  delicate  straw-yellow,  the  feathers 
being  short  and  close  set,  so  as  to  resemble  plush  or 
velvet;  the  lower  part  of  the  throat  up  to  the  eye  is 
clothed  with  scaly  feathers  of  an  emerald  green  colour, 
and  with  a  rich  metallic  gloss,  and  velvety  plumes  of  a 
still  deeper  green  extend  in  a  band  across  the  forehead 
*and  chin  as  far  as  the  eye,  which  is  bright  yellow.  The 
beak  is  pale  lead  blue;  and  the  feet,  which  are  rather 
large  and  very  strong  and  well  formed,  are  of  a  pale  ashy- 
pink.  The  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  have  no  webs, 
except  a  very  small  one  at  the  base  and  at  the  extreme  iip, 
formnig  wire-like  cirrhi,  which  spread  out  in  an  elegant 
double  cuive,  and  vary  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-four 
inches  lon^.  From  each  side  of  the  body,  beneath  the  wings, 
springs  a  dense  tuft  of  long  and  delicate  plumes,  sometimes 
two  feet  in  length,  of  the  most  intense  golden-orange  colour 
and  very  glossy,  but  changing  towards  the  tips  into  a  pale 
brown.  This  tuft  of  plumage  can  be  elevated  and  spread 
out  at  pleasure,  so  as  almost  to  conceal  the  body  of  the  bird. 
These  splendid  ornaments  ai*e  entirely  confined  to  the 
male  sex,  while  the  female  is  really  a  very  plain  and 
ordinary-looking  bird  of  a  uniform  coffee-brown  colour 
which  never  changes,  neither  does  she  possess  the  long 
tail  wires,  nor  a  single  yellow  or  green  feather  about  the 
head.  The  young  males  of  the  first  year  exactly  resemble 
the  females,  so  that  they  can  only  be  distinguished  by 
dissectioa  The  first  change  is  the  acquisition  of  the 
yellow  and  green  colour  on  the  head  and  throat,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  two  middle  tail  feathers  grow  a  few 
inches  longer  tlian  the  rest,  but  remain  webbed  on  both 
sidea  At  a  later  period  those  feathers  are  replaced  by 
the  long  bare  shafts  of  the  full  length,  as  in  the  adult 
bird ;  but  there  is  still  no  sign  of  the  magnificent  orange 
side-plumes,  which  later  still  complete  the  attire  of  the 

1>erfect  mala  To  effect  these  changes  there  must  be  at 
east  three  successive  moultings ;  and  as  the  binls  were 
found  by  me  in  all  the  stages  about  tlio  same  time,  it 
is  probable  that  they  moult  only  once  a  year,  and  that 
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tliu  full  plumrtgo  ia  not  ocqitirQil  till  the  bin!  ia  four 
yeai-i)  old,  It  wou  long  tliouglit  tliat  tlio  tino  trniii  »{ 
feathers  was  aasomed  fur  a  short  time  only  at  the  hi-dctl- 
ing  season,  but  my  own  experience,  as  well  us  tlie  oljser- 
Tatiou  of  birds  of  an  allied  species  which  I  brought  homo 
with  me,  and  which  lived  two  years  in  this  country,  show 
tiiat  tliu  DOinpleto  plumage  is  retained  during  tliu  whole 
year,  except  during  a  shoi't  period  of  moulting  us  with 
most  other  birds. 

The  Great  liird  of  Paradise  ia  very  ootivo  and  vigorous, 
and  seems  to  be  in  constant  motion  all  day  long.  Il  is 
Tery  abnnilant,  small  floeks  of  females  and  young  malea 
"being  constantly  met  with ;  and  though  the  full- plum  aged 
"birds  are  less  plentiful,  their  loud  cries,  which  are  heard 
daily,  show  that  they  also  are  very  numerous.  Tlieir 
note  is,  "  Wawk-wawk-wawk — Wok,  wBk-wok,"  and  is  80 
ioud  and  shrill  as  to  be  heard  a  great  distance,  and  to 
form  the  most  prondnent  and  characteristic  animal  sound 
iu  the  Aru  Islands.  The  mode  of  nidificatiou  is  un- 
known ;  but  the  natives  told  mo  that  the  nest  was  fonned 
of  leaves  placed  on  an  ant's  nest,  or  on  some  projecting 
limb  of  a  very  lofty  tree,  and  they  believe  that  it  contains 
only  DUO  young  bird.  The  egg  ia  quite  uuknovn,  and  the 
natives  declared  they  had  never  seen  it ;  and  a  vci-y  high 
reward  oll'ered  for  one  by  u  Dutch  oliicial  did  not  meet 
with  success.  They  moult  about  January  ot  February,  and 
in  May,  when  they  ore  in  full  plumage,  the  moles  aasem- 
ble  early  in  the  morning  to  exhibit  thcmsclvea  in  the 
singular  manner  already  described  at  p.  4G3.  This  habit 
enables  the  natives  to  obtain  specimens  with  comparative 
ease.  Aa  soon  as  they  find  that  the  birds  have  fixed 
upon  a  tree  on  which  to  aeaomble,  they  build  a  little 
shelter  of  palm  leaves  in  a  convenient  place  among  the 
branches,  and  the  hunter  ensconces  himself  in  it  hefoie 
daylif^ht,  armed  with  his  bow  and  a  number  of  arrows 
terminating  in  a  round  knob.  A  boy  waits  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  and  when  the  birds  come  at  sunrise,  and  a 
suflicient  number  have  assembled,  and  have  begun  to 
dance,  the  hunter  shoots  with  his  blunt  arrow  so  strongly 
'  as  to  stun  the  bird,  which  drops  down,  and  is  sccimd 
and  killed  by  the  boy  without  ite  plum^^e  being  iujured 
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by  a  drop  of  blood.  The  rest  take  no  notice,  and  fall  one 
after  another  till  some  of  them  take  the  alarm.  (Sue 
Illustration  facing  p.  443.) 

The  native  mode  of  preserving  them  is  to  cut  off  the 
wings  and  feet,  and  then  skin  the  body  up  to  the  boak, 
taking  out  the  skull.  A  stout  stick  is  then  run  \\\)  tlirough 
the  specimen  coming  out  at  the  mouth.  liouud  this  souio 
leaves  are  stuffed,  and  the  whole  is  wrapped  up  in  a  palm 
spathe  and  dried  in  the  smoky  hut  By  this  plati  the 
head,  which  is  really  large,  is  shrunk  up  almost  to  nothing, 
the  body  is  much  reduced  and  shortened,  and  the  greatest 
prominence  is  ^ven  to  the  flowing  plumage.  Some  of 
these  native  skms  are  very  clean,  and  often  have  wings 
and  feet  left  on  ;  others  are  dreadfullv  stained  with 
smoke,  and  all  give  a  most  erroneous  idea  of  the  pro- 
portions of  the  living  bird. 

The  Paradisea  apoda,  as  far  as  we  have  any  certain 
knowledge,  is  confined  to  the  mainland  of  the  Aru 
Islands,  never  being  found  in  the  smaller  islands  which 
surround  the  central  mass.  It  is  certainly  not  found  in 
any  of  the  parts  of  New  Guinea  visited  liy  the  Malay  and 
Bugis  traders,  nor  in  any  of  the  other  islands  where  Birds 
of  Paradise  are  obtained  But  this  is  bv  no  means  con- 
clusive evidence,  for  it  is  only  in  certain  localities  tliat  the 
natives  prepare  skins,  and  in  other  places  the  same  birds 
may  be  abundant  without  ever  becoming  known.  It  is 
therefore  quite  possible  that  this  species  may  inliabit  the 
great  southern  mass  of  New  Guinea,  from  which  Aru  has 
been  separated ;  while  its  near  ally,  which  I  sliall  next 
describe,  is  confined  to  the  north-western  p^m insula. 

The  Lesser  Binl  of  I'ara/liso  (Panvlisea  f/afiijana  of 
Bechstein),  **  Ls  p<;tit  Emeraude"  of  French  huihfnn,  in  f^ 
much  smaller  bird  than  the  pr^;C;^ling^  altli'/ti^^h  vrry 
similar  to  it  It  differs  in  its  lighU^r  f/rown  fjAour,  Wfi 
becoming  darker  or  purpled  on  the  1/reast;  in  Ui^  nxUitt' 
man  of  the  yellow  colonr  all  ^/v^  the  npji^  j/art  f4  tfi* 
bock  and  on  the  wing  coverts;  in  the  light/rr  y*rll//w  </f  tb* 
side  pinmes,  which  have  only  a  ting<i  f4  orange,  ari/J  at  t^i^ 
tips  are  n^^arly  pure  whit^;  and  in  the  c^/tiij/jjrativ*:  ty/rU 
of  the  tail  cinfaL    The  female  differs  reriiarkaMy  fr'/m 
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the  same  sex  in  Paradisca  apodu,  by  buing  entirely  white  on 
the  ondei  surface  of  tlio  body,  and  is  thus  a  mucli  haiid- 
Bomer  bird.  The  youug  males  ara  similarly  coloui-ed,  and 
aa  tb^  grow  older  tliey  cliauge  to  brown,  and  go  tliroiigU 
the  uma  stages  in  acquiring  the  perfect  plumnge  as  has 
already  been  described  iu  the  allied  species.  It  is  this 
bird  whicli  is  most  coramonly  used  iu  ladies'  head-dreasos 
in  tbifl  Obiintry,  and  also  forms  an  iuiportant  aiiielu  of 
conunorcO  iu  the  Euat. 

Hie  Faa^disea  papuana  has  a  comparatively  wide  range, 
being  the  c<jmmon  species  on  the  maiulund  of  New  Guinuti, 
aa  well  as  on  the  islands  of  Mysol,  Solwatty,  Jnbie,  Hiak 
•ad  Soolc  On  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea,  the  Dut<:h 
natonliat.  Muller,  found  it  at  the  Oetanata  river  in  longi- 
tude 186"  E,  I  obtained  it  myself  at  Uorey;  and  the 
ct^tain  of  the  Dutch  steamer  Etna  informed  me  that  ho 
hsd  seen  the  feathers  among  the  natives  of  Humholdt 
Bay,  in  141°  E.  longitude.  It  is  very  probable,  therefore, 
that  it  langes  over  the  whole  of  the  mainland  of  New 
Guinea. 

The  true  Paradise  liirds  are  omnivorous,  feeding  on 
fruits  and  insects — of  the  former  prefcirlng  the  small  figs ; 
of  the  latter,  grasshoppers,  locusts,  and  phasmae,  as  well  as 
cockroaches  and  caterpillars,  ^\^len  I  returned  home,  in 
1862,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  two  adult  males  of  this 
species  in  Singapore ;  and  as  they  seemed  healthy,  and  fed 
voraciously  on  rice,  bananas,  and  cockroaches,  I  determined 
on  giving  the  very  high  price  asked  for  them — lOQl. — and 
to  bring  them  to  England  by  the  overland  route  under  my 
own  cara  On  my  way  home  I  stayed  a  week  at  Bombay, 
to  break  the  journey,  and  to  lay  in  a  fresh  stock  of 
bananas  for  my  birds.  I  had  great  difficulty,  however, 
in  supplying  them  with  insect  food,  for  in  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  steamers  cockroaches  were  scarce,  and 
it  was  only  by  setting  traps  in  the  store-rooms,  and  by 
hunting  on  hour  every  night  in  the  forecastle,  that  I  could 
secure  a  few  dozen  of  these  creatures, — scarcely  enough 
for  a  single  meal.  At  Malta,  where  I  stayed  a  fortnight,  I 
got  plenty  of  cockroaches  from  a  bakehouse,  and  when  I 
left,  took  with  me  several  biscuit-tins'  full,  as  provision  for 
tlie  voyage  home.    We  came  through  the  Mediterranean 
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in  March,  with  a  very  cold  wind ;  and  the  only  place  on 
board  the  mail-steamer  where  their  large  cage  could  be 
accommodated  was  exposed  to  a  stronc  current  of  air  down 
a  hatchway  which  stood  open  day  and  night,  yet  the  birds 
never  seemed  to  feel  the  cold.  During  the  night  journey 
fix)m  Marseilles  to  Paris  it  was  a  sharp  frost;  yet  they 
arrived  in  London  in  perfect  healtli,  and  lived  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens  for  one,  and  two  years,  often  display- 
ing their  beautiful  plumes  to  the  admiration  of  the  spec- 
tators. It  is  evident,  therefore,  tliat  the  Paradise  Birds 
are  very  hardy,  and  require  air  and  exercise  rather  than 
heat;  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  a  good  sized  conseiTatory 
could  be  devoted  to  them,  or  if  they  could  be  turned  loose 
in  the  tropical  department  of  the  Crystal  Palace  or  the 
Qreat  Palm  House  at  Kew,  they  would  live  in  this  country 
for  many  years. 

The  Eed  Bird  of  Paradise  (Paradisea  rubra  of  Viellot), 
though  allied  to  the  two  birds  already  described,  is  much 
more  distinct  from  them  than  they  are  from  each  other. 
It  is  about  the  same  size  as  Paradisea  papuana  (13  to  14 
inches  long),  but  differs  from  it  in  many  particulars.  The 
side  plumes,  instead  of  being  yellow,  are  rich  crimson,  and 
only  extend  about  three  or  four  inches  beyond  the  end  of 
the  tail ;  they  are  somewhat  rigid,  and  the  ends  are  curved 
downwards  and  inwards,  and  are  tipped  with  white.  The 
two  middle  tail  feathers,  instead  of  being  simply  elongated 
and  deprived  of  their  webs,  are  transformed  into  stiff  black 
ribands,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide,  but  curved  like  a  split 
quill,  and  resembUnff  thin  half  cylinders  of  horn  or  whale- 
bone. When  a  dead  bird  is  laid  on  its  back,  it  is  seen  that 
these  ribands  take  a  curve  or  set,  which  brines  them 
round  so  as  to  meet  in  a  double  circle  on  the  neck  of  the 
bird;  but  when  they  hang  downwards,  during  life,  they 
assume  a  spiral  twist,  and  form  an  exceedingly  graceful 
double  curva  They  are  about  twenty-two  inches  long, 
and  always  attract  attention  as  the  most  conspicuous  and 
extraordinary  feature  of  the  speciea  The  rich  metallic 
green  colour  of  the  throat  extends  over  the  front  half  of 
the  head  to  behind  the  eyes,  and  on  the  forehead  forms  a 
little  double  crest  of  scaly  feathers,  ivhich  adds  much  to 
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Uie  vivacity  of  the  bini's  aspect  The  bill  is  ganilH>g6 
yellow,  aiid  tbe  iris  blackish  olive.     (Figure  at  p.  215.) 

Tha  feiimle  of  this  spucica  is  of  a  tolerably  iiuiforia 
colTee-brown  colour,  but  has  a  blackish  head,  and  the  nape, 
neck,  and  shouldera  yellow,  iudicating  the  position  of  the 
brighter  colours  of  the  male.  The  chaiigea  of  plumage 
fallow  the  same  order  of  succession  as  in  the  other  species, 
the  bright  colours  of  the  head  and  neck  being  first  lieve- 
lopod,  thou  the  Icnglhcnud  tilamonts  of  the  tail,  and  litst  of 
all,  the  red  aide  pUiines.  I  obtained  a  serioa  of  apociineiis, 
illustmting  the  manner  in  which  the  extraordinary  black 
tail  ribands  are  developed,  which  is  very  remarkable. 
They  first  appear  as  two  ordinary  feathers,  rather  shorter 
than  the  rest  of  the  tail ;  the  second  stage  would  no  doubt 
be  that  shown  in  a  specimen  of  Paradisea  apodo,  in  which 
the  feathers  are  moderately  lengthened,  and  with  the  web 
narrowed  in  the  middloi  the  third  atage  is  shown  by  a 
specimen  which  has  part  of  the  midrib  bare,  and  terminated 
~by  a  spatulate  web ;  in  another  the  bare  midrib  is  a  littlo 
dilated  and  aemi-oyliudrical,  and  the  terminal  web  very 
small ;  in  a  fifth,  the  perfect  black  homy  riband  is  fonned, 
but  it  bears  at  its  extremity  a  brown  spatulate  web,  while 
in  another  specimen,  part  of  the  black  riband  itself  beara, 
ou  one  of  its  sides  only,  a  naiTow  brown  web.  It  is  only 
afU'r  theHt)  changes  are  fully  complutud  that  the  red  side 
plumes  begin  to  appear. 

The  successive  stages  of  development  of  the  colours  and 
plumage  of  the  Birds  of  Paradise  are  very  interesting,  from 
the  striking  manner  in  which  they  accord  with  the  tiieoiy 
of  their  having  bean  produced  by  the  simple  action  of 
variation,  and  the  comulative  power  of  selection  by  tha 
females,  of  those  male  birds  which  were  more  than  usually 
ornamental.  Variations  of  colour  are  of  all  others  tha 
most  frequent  and  the  most  striking,  and  are  most  easily 
modified  and  accumulated  by  man's  selection  of  them. 
We  should  expect,  therefore,  that  the  sexual  differences  of 
colour  would  be  those  most  early  accumulated  and  fixed, 
and  would  therefore  appear  soonest  in  the  young  birds; 
and  this  is  exactly  what  occurs  in  the  Paradise  Birds.  Of 
all  variations  in  the/iTrm  of  birds'  feathers,  none  are  so 
frequent  as  those  in  the  head  and  tail     These  occur  mors 
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or  less  in  every  family  of  birds,  and  are  easily  produood  in 
many  domesticated  varieties,  while  unusual  dovolopnionts 
of  the  feathers  of  the  body  are  rare  in  the  whole  clcisa  of 
birds,  and  have  seldom  or  never  occurred  in  doinosticatod 
species.  In  accordance  with  these  facts,  wo  fliid  the  scale- 
formed  plumes  of  the  throat,  the  crests  of  the  hood,  and 
the  long  cirrhi  of  the  tail,  all  fully  dovolopod  Iwforo  the 
plumes  wliich  spring  from  the  side-  of  the  body  l)Ogin  to 
make  their  appearance.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  tho  male 
Paradise  Birds  have  not  acquired  their  distinctive  plumngo 
by  successive  variations,  but  have  been  as  they  are  now 
from  the  moment  they  first  appeared  upon  the  earth,  this 
succession  becomes  at  the  least  unintelligible  to  us,  for  wo 
can  see  no  reason  why  the  changes  should  not  take  placD 
simultaneously,  or  in  a  reverse  order  to  that  in  which  they 
actually  occur. 

What  is  known  of  the  habits  of  this  bird,  and  tlie  way 
in  which  it  is  captured  by  tho  natives,  liave  already  liceri 
described  at  pa^e  634 

The  Bed  Bird  of  Paradise  offers  a  remarkable  coso  iA 
restricted  range,  being  entirely  confined  to  thfs  small  island 
of  Waipou,  off  the  north-west  extremity  of  Now  Ouini^a, 
where  it  replaces  the  aUied  species  found  in  tli4  oilmr 
islands. 

The  three  birds  just  described  form  a  wdWnark/^l 
group,  agreeing  in  every  point  of  general  sinicttir^,  in  i\uM 
eomparatively  large  size,  the  brown  colour  of  i\mf  \f(Au% 
wing;B,  and  tail,  and  in  the  peculiar  chsmustr^  irt  i\m  tftttf^ 
mei^  plumage  which  distinguishes  ih«  male  bird  T\m 
snmp  ranges  nearly  over  the  whole  area  inhal/iM  by  tk« 
nmilT  of  the  VzxmSoMeiAsi^,  but  each  of  ih^  ny^/^  has  \\m 
own  funiied  region,  and  is  never  found  in  th«  sam^  distH/!^ 
witli  either  of  its  close  allies.  To  these  ihr#:^  \nvU  ytff- 
^edr  bdoDgs  the  geoerie  title  Vtnt]im»,  m  Unn  VkxnAum 

The  next  spades  is  tfa«  P;>radi.v^  r^^  *A  UntMfmM,  m 
King  Brrd  of  Pan^iM,  wbi/^b  difflf^m  Wf  mnch  tffnn  th^ 
iknte  preening  specie  an  to  d^s^Tr^^  a  Ai$^\utX  giftft^sne 
Mune,  aad  ii  has  accordmd/  Wti  f»XUA  fAr^nnnm^  f^^fhn. 
Bf  the  Jfalajs  it  is  calferf  '^  SUherm^  njaK,''  <.f  Kiw  t^d, 
'^  by  tilt  mUrtisn  of  the  Am  IMmfU  "  ^P^/f-ijrAy  * 
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Tliis  lovuly  little  liinl  is  only  ft1x>ut  six  anil  a  half  indies 
long,  jj&rtly  owing  to  tike  very  sliort  tail,  wliicli  does  not 
Burpasa  the  somewliat  square  wingfl.  The  head,  thmat, 
and  entire  upper  surface  are  of  the  richest  glossy  crimsoo 
red,  shading  to  orange-crinison  on  the  forehead,  where  tho 
feathers  extend  beyond  the  nostrils  more  than  half-way 
down  the  beak.  The  plumage  is  excessively  brilliant, 
shining  in  certain  lights  with  a  metallic  or  glassy  lustre. 
The  hi'caBt  and  belly  are  pure  silky  white,  between  whicti 
colour  and  tho  red  of  the  throat  there  ia  a  broad  band  of 
rich  metallic  gi'ccn,  and  there  is  a  small  spot  of  tlio  aams 
colour  close  above  each  eye.  I'Vom  each  side  of  the  Innly 
bnneath  tJie  wing,  springs  a  tuft  of  broad  delicate  feathora 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  of  an  aahy  colour,  but 
lipped  with  a  brood  band  of  ,  emerald  green,  boniered 
within  by  a  narrow  line  of  buff.  These  plumes  are  con- 
cealed beneath  the  wing,  but  when  the  bird  pleases,  can  be 
raiiied  and  spread  out  so  as  to  form  an  elegant  semicircular 
fan  on  each  ehoulder,  But  another  ornament  still  mure 
extraordinary,  and  if  possible  more  beautiful,  adonis  tuia 
little  bird.  The  two  middle  tail  feathers  are  modified  into 
very  slender  wire-like  shafts,  nearly  six  inches  long,  each 
of  which  hears  at  the  extremity,  on  tho  inner  side  only, 
a  web  of  an  emerald  tTcon  colmu',  which  is  coiled  up  into 
a  perfect  spiral  disc,  and  produces  a  most  singular  and 
charming  effect  The  bill  is  orange  yellow,  and  the  feet 
and  legs  of  a  fine  cobalt  blue.  (See  upper  figure  od  the 
plate  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter.) 

The  female  of  tliis  little  gem  is  such  a  plainly  coloured 
bird,  that  it  can  at  first  sight  hardly  be  believed  to  belong 
to  the  same  species.  The  upper  surface  is  of  a  dull  earthy 
brown,  a  slight  tinge  of  orange  red  appearing  only  oti 
tho  niarcins  of  the  qnilts,  Beneath,  it  is  of  a  palor  yel- 
lowish browD,  scaled  and  banded  with  narrow  dusky 
markings.  Tho  young  males  are  exactly  like  the  female, 
and  they  no  doubt  undergo  a  series  of  changes  as  singular 
as  those  of  Paradisea  rubra ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  waa 
unable  to  obtain  illustrative  specimens. 

This  exquisite  little  creature  frequents  the  smaller  treet 
in  the  thickest  parts  of  the  forest,  feeding  on  various  fruits, 
often  of  a  very  la^  size  for  so  small  a  bird.    It  is  vary 
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active  both  on  its  triagR  and  feet,  oad  makes  a  whirring 
sound  while  Hying,  aomething  like  the  South  American 
manakins.  It  often  flutters  its  winga  and  displays  the 
beautiliil  fan  which  adorns  its  breast,  while  the  star- 
bearing  tail  wires  diverge  in  an  elegant  donble  curve.  It 
is  tolerably  plentiful  in  the  Am  Islands,  which  led  to  its 
being  brought  to  Europe  at  an  early  period  along  with 
Panidisca  apoda.  It  also  occurs  in  the  island  of  Mysol, 
and  in  every  part  of  New  Quinea  which  has  been  visited 
by  uatoraliats. 

We  now  come  to  the  remarkable  little  bird  called  ihe 
"  Magnificent,"  first  figured  by  BufTon,  and  named  Para- 
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mamnoMT  ■us  or  HKUtn.    (I>l|ikfll«dn  qKeJen ) 


(lisea  speciosa  by  Boddaert,  which,  with  one  allied  species, 
has  been  formed  into  a  separate  genua  by  Prince  Iluoiia- 
part«,  under  the  name  of  Uiphyllodes,  from  the  curious 
double  mantle  which  clothes  the  back. 

The  head  is  covered  with  short  brown  velvety  feathers, 
which  advance  on  the  back  so  as  to  cover  the  nostrils. 
From  the  nape  springs  a  dunae  mass  of  feathers  ot  a  straw- 
yellow  colour,  and  about  ono  and  a  hiilf  inclios  lotig.  furiii- 
iiig  a  mantle  over  the  upper  part  uf  the  hack,    tieaealh 
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tills,  mid  Tormin^j  a  liitnil  about  ono-third  of  nn  incli  bo- 
yijinl  it,  in  a  uucoriil  muiitlu  uf  rich,  glossy,  reililisli-brown 
riiiilliiii-8.  'i'lio  rust  of  tlio  back  ia  orniijjo-browii,  tbe  Inil- 
covorta  and  tail  ilark  bronzy,  tlia  wings  IJglit  oninge-bulf. 
Tlio  whulo  uudur  surroco  is  covered  with  an  abundance  of 
jiluinagu  Bpririging  from  tlie  margins  of  the  breast,  and 
of  It  rich  <lciii)  gi'een  colour,  with  changeable  hues  uf 
purple.  Down  the  middle  of  the  breast  is  a  broad  band 
of  scaly  plumes  of  the  same  colour,  whilo  tbo  cidn  arid 
throat  are  of  a  rich  metallic  bronze.  From  tbe  middle  of 
the  tail  spring  two  narrow  feathers  of  a  rich  steel  blue, 
and  about  ten  inches  long.  Tliese  are  webbed  on  tbo 
inner  side  only,  and  curve  outward,  so  as  to  form  a  double 
circle. 

From  what  wo  know  of  the  habits  of  allied  species,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  greatly  developed  plumage  of  tlita 
bird  is  erected  and  displayed  in  some  remarkable  manner. 
Tlie  mass  of  feathers  ou  the,  under  surface  are  probably 
expanded  into  a  hemisphere,  while  the  beautiful  yellow 
mantle  is  no  doubt  elevated  so  as  to  give  the  bii'd  a 
very  different  appearance  from  that  which  it  presenta 
in  the  dried  and  Uattened  skina  of  the  natives,  through 
which  alouo  it  is  at  present  known,  The  fuut  appear  to 
bu  daik  blue, 

lliis  rare  and  elegant  little  bird  Is  found  only  on  tli« 
mainland  of  Kew  Guinea,  and  in  tho  island  of  Mysol. 

A  still  more  rare  and  l)eautif\il  species  than  the  last  is 
tbe  Diphyllodea  wilsoni,  described  by  Mr.  Cassia  from  a 
native  skin  in  tbe  rich  museum  of  Philadelphia.  The 
same  bird  was  afterwards  named  "Diphyllodes  reapublica" 
by  Prince  Buonaparte,  and  still  later,  "  Schlegelia  calva," 
by  Dr.  Bernstein,  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  fresh 
specimens  in  Waigiou. 

In  this  species  the  upper  mantle  is  sulphur  yellow,  the 
lower  one  and  the  wings  pure  red,  the  breast  plumes 
dark  green,  and  the  lengthened  middle  tail  feathers  much 
shorter  than  in  the  allied  species.  The  most  curious 
dilVerence  is,  however,  that  the  top  of  the  head  is  bald, 
the  bore  skin  being  of  a  rich  cobalt  blue,  orossed  by 
several  lines  of  black  velvety  feathers. 
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It  is  about  the  same  size  as  Diphyllodea  apecioBa,  and  is 
DO  doubt  entirely  confined  to  the  island  of  Waigiou.  The 
female,  as  figured  and  desoribed  by  Di.  Bernstein,  is  very 
like  that  of  Cicinnurus  legius,  being  similorly  banded 
beneath ;  and  we  may  therefore  oonclude  that  its  near 
ally,  the  "  Magnificent,"  is  at  least  equally  plain  in  this 
sex,  of  which  specimens  have  not  yet  been  obtained. 

The  Superb  Bird  of  Farodise  was  firet  figured  by 
Bufibn,  and  was  named  by  Boddaert,  Varadisea  atra,  from 


the  black  ground  colotir  of  it«  plumage.  It  forms  the 
genus  Lophorina  of  Viellot,  and  is  one  of  the  rarest  and 
moflt  brilliant  of  the  vholegroup,  being  only  known  from 
mutilated  native  skins.  TWa  bird  is  a  little  Inrger  than 
the  Magnificent  Tlie  ground  colour  of  the  plumage  is 
intense  block,  but  with  beautiful  bronze  ronectinns  on  the 
neck,  and  the  whole  head  scaled  with  feathers  of  brilliant 
metallic  green  and  blue.  Over  its  breast  it  l)oan  a  shield 
formed  of  narrow  and  rather  stiff  featliera,  miii;h  eloiif{at«il 
towards  the  sides,  of  a  pure  bluish-green  oiluur,  and  with 
a  satiny  gloss.  Hut  a  ntill  more  extraordinary  ornament 
is  that  which  springs  from  the  back  of  the  neck, — a  shield 
of  a  similar  fumi  U>  that  on  the  breast,  but  much  hurg'T, 
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find  of  u  viiivety  black  colour,  glossod  with  bronze  aiul 

Ipuqile.  Tlic  ouUsruiost  iwilhei-a  of  tliis  jihiL-ld  are  hiUr 
ka  inch  longer  than  the  wing,  ami  when  it  ia  elevated 
it  muRt,  ID  conjunction  with  the  breaat  shieltl,  complet^^y 

•change  tlie  furtn  and  whole  appearance  of  the  bird.  The 
ibill  is  black,  and  the  feet  appear  to  be  yellow. 

This  wonderful  little  bird  inhabits  the  interior  of  the 
nni-thonr  jK3uinsiila  of  Nnw  Guinea  only.  Neither  I  nor 
Mr.  Allun  could  hear  anything  of  it  in  any  of  the  ialanda 

.m  on  any  part  of  ttio  coast.  It  is  true  that  it  was  obtained 
from  the  coast-natives  by  Lesson ;  but  when  at  Soruug  in 
ISiil,  Mr.  Allen  Icnrut  that  it  is  only  found  three  days' 

Journey  in  the  interior.  Owing  to  these  "  Black  Itirds  of 
itui-oiliee,"  as  they  are  called,  not  being  go  much  valued  as 
erliclea  of  inerclmndise,  tliey  now  seem  to  be  rarely  pro- 
Borvcd  by  the  natives,  end  it  thus  happened  that  during 
Boverul  ymrs  spent  on  the  coasts  of  New  Uuinca  and  in 
tlio  Moluccas  I  was  never  able  to  obtain  a  skin,  ^^'u  are 
therclbi«.^uitc  ignorant  of  the  habits  of  this  binl,  and 
also  of  ils.female,  though  the  latter  is  no  doubt  as  plinn 
and  inconspicuous  as  in  all  the  other  species  of  this 
family. 

The  ■Golden,  or  Six-ahnfted  Panidise  Bird,  is  another 
rare  apecics,  first  figurod  by  ButTon,  and  never  yet 
obtained  in  perfect  condition.  It  was  named  by  Bod- 
daert,  i'arodisca  sexpennis,  and  forms  the  genua  Parotia 
of  Viellot.  This  wonderful  bird  is  .about  the  size 
of  the  iemale  Paradisca  rubra.  The  .plumage  appears 
at  first  sight  black,  but  it  glows  iu  certain  lights 
with  bronze  and  deep  purple.  The  thioat  and  breast 
nro  scaled  -with  brood  flat  fcathera  of  an  intcnso  golden 
hue,  changing  to  green  and  blue  tinta  in  certain  lights. 
On  tlw  back  of  the  head  is  a  brood  recurved  band 
of  feathers,  whose  brilliancy  is  indoscribahle,  resembling 
the  sheen  of  emerald  and  topaz  rather  than  any  organic 
euhstanc&  Over  the  forehead  is  a  large  patch  of  pure 
white  ftjaChera,  which  ahine  like  satin ;  and  fit)ni  the  sidea 
of  the  head  spring  the  six  wonderful  feathers  from  which 
the  bird  receives  its  name.  These  are  slender  wires,  six 
inches  long,  with  a  small  oval  web  at  the  extremity.     In 
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addition  to  tlicse  ornaments,  thcro  is  also  an  immense  tuft 
of  soft  feathers  on  each  siJe  of  the  brenat,  which  wlion 
derated  must  entirely  liide  the  wings,  and  give  the  bird 
au  appearance  of  beiiig  double  its  real  bulk.  The  bill  is 
black,  Bhort,  and  rather  compressed,  witli  tlio  feathers 
advancing  over  the  nostrils,  as  in  Cicinnunis  renins.  This 
singular  and  brilliant  bird  inhabits  the  same  region  as  the 
Su])erb  Bird  of  Paradise,  and  nothing  whatever  is  known 
about  it  but  what  we  can  derive  from  an  oxamiitntion  ol 
the  skins  preserved  by  the  nntivcs  of  Now  Guinea. 


The  Standard  Wing,  named  Semioptcra  wallac^;!  by  Mr, 
G,  R  Gray,  is  an  entirely  new  form  of  Bird  of  Parailise,  di»- 
corered  by  myself  in  the  island  of  Bateliian,  and  especially 
distinguished  by  a  pair  of  long  narrow  feathers  of  a  white 
colour,  wliich  spring  from  among  the  short  plumes  which 
clothe  the  bead  of  the  wing,  and  are  cafiable  of  b^in^ 
erecl«d  at  p|i?asnre.  The  {general  colour  of  this  bird  is  t 
delicate  olive-brown,  dcflpeniiig  to  a  kind  of  hr'in^y 'ili»i> 
in  Uie  middle  of  the  i«ck,  tiid  changing  l^  a  iM'vAin  wby 
rkdrt  with  a  metnllic  (;'"*^>  ""  tlii  crown  of  the  \u'm\. 
Th«  fcntbers,  which  cover  tlic  nostrils  and  extend  lialf-way 
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down  tlio  beak,  are  loose  and  curved  upwards,  ilcueuth, 
it  is  much  more  beautiful  Tlie  sciUe-like  feathers  of  the 
breast  are  inai'gined  with  rich  nietallic  blue-greeu,  which 
colour  entirely  covei-s  the  throat  and  sides  of  the  neck,  as 
well  as  tlie  lonj^  pointed  plumes  wliich  spring  from  the 
tides  of  llie  breast,  and  extend  nearly  as  far  as  the  end  of 
the  wings.  Tlie  most  curious  feature  of  the  bird,  liowuvor, 
and  one  altogctlier  niiiciue  in  the  whole  class,  is  found  in 
the  pair  of  long  narrow  delicate  feathers  wldch  spring 
from  each  wing  close  to  the  bend.  On  lifting  the  wing- 
coverts  they  ore  seen  to  arise  from  two  tubular  horuy 
sheaths,  which  diverge  from  near  the  point  of  Junction  of 
the  car[>ul  bonea  As  already  described  at  p.  S29,  they  uiv 
erectile,  and  when  the  bird  is  excited  are  spi-ead  out  at 
right  angles  to  the  wing  and  slightly  divergent.  They  ai-e 
from  six  to  sik  and  a  half  inches  long,  the  upiKit  one 
slightly  exceeding  tlie  lower.  The  tptal  length  of  the  bird 
ia  eleven  inches.  The  bill  is  horny  olive,  the  ids  deep 
■olive,  and  the  feet  bright  oranga 

The  female  bird  is  remarkably  plain,  being  entirely  of  a 
dull  pale  earthy  brown,  with  only  a  slight  tinge  of  aahy 
violet  on  the  head  to  relieve  its  general  monotony;  and 
the  young  males  exactly  resemble  her.  (See  figures  at 
p.  328.) 

This  bird  froqnents  the  lower  trees  of  the  forests,  and, 
like  most  Paradise  Birds,  is  in  conetant  motion — flying 
from  branch  to  branch,  dinging  to  the  twigs  and  even  to 
the  smooth  and  vertical  trunks  almost  as  easily  as  a  wood- 
pecker. It  continually  utters  a  harsh,  creaking  note, 
somewhat  intermediate  between  that  of  Paradisea  apoda 
and  the  more  musical  cry  of  Cicinnurus  regius.  The 
males  at  short  intervals  open  and  flutter  their  wings,  erect 
the  long  shoulder  lieathers,  and  spread  out  the  elegant 
green  breast  shields. 

The  Standard  Wing  is  found  in  Gilolo  as  well  as  in 
Batchian,  and  oil  the  specimens  from  the  former  isiond 
have  the  green  breast  shield  rather  longer,  the  crown  of  the 
head  darker  violet,  and  the  lower  parte  of  the  body  rather 
more  strongly  scaled  with  green.  'Iliis  is  the  only  Paradise 
Bird  yet  found  in  the  Moluccan  district,  all  the  otheia  being 
confined  to  the  Papuan  Islands  and  North  Australia, 
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We  now  come  to  the  Epimaoliidad,  or  Long-billed  BirilH 
of  Paradise,  which,  as  before  stated,  ought  not  to  be  lopa- 
rated  from  the  Paradiseidce  by  the  intervention  of  any 
other  birds.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  ii  tho 
Twelve-wired  Paradise  Bird,  Paradisoa  alba  of  Dlumenbaoli, 
bat  DOW  placed  in  the  genus  Seleucides  of  Loaroii. 

This  bird  is  about  twelve  inches  long,  of  which  the  com- 
pressed  and  curved  beak  occupies  two  inches.  The  colour 
of  the  breast  and  upper  surface  appears  at  first  si^lit  ntmrly 
black,  but  a  close  examination  shows  that  no  part  of  it  in 
devoid  of  colour;  and  by  holding  it  in  various  lights,  thd 
most  rich  and  glowing  tints  become  visible.  The  h»iul, 
covered  with  short  velvety  feathers,  which  advanr^e  on  i\\ti 
chin  much  further  than  on  the  upper  imrt  of  the  lieiik,  i« 
of  a  purplish  bronze  colour ;  the  whole  of  the  hvuM  and 
shoulders  is  rich  bronzy  green,  while  the  close'l  wing« 
and  tail  are  of  the  most  urilliant  vir^lat  purple,  all  th<; 
plumage  having  a  delicate  silky  gloss*  Tim  mmm  of 
feathers  which  cover  the  breast  is  really  h\uumi  Ma/^k, 
with  &int  glosses  of  green  and  pur|>k;,  but  tlu^ir  outer 
edges  are  margined  with  flittering  bands  of  ttmitmUi  gr^^n. 
The  whole  lower  part  of  the  Wy  is  tkh  bulty  yi;ll//w, 
inclnding  the  tuft  of  plumes  which  spring  from  i\y^  si/l4^, 
and  extend  an  inch  and  a  tialf  \)Hyowi  iUn  Uul  Wtmi 
skina  are  exposed  U)  the  liglit  Urn  yalUfW  iudUnit  InUj  dull 
white,  from  which  circuin^tefi/;^^  it  tUcnvi^A  i^u  t^tt^rMn 
name.  About  six  of  t\iH  intn^tuyMi  *A  tiM^i^  \f\nHm4  oh 
each  fide  hare  the  midhb  tlmjffiUA  i$iU^  si^ii^W  l;la/;k 
wires,  which  \0md  at  right  aii(^,  uiul  ':*irvi(  tt^^um^hm 
backwards  to  a  ieogtb  o(  abM  UfU  imh^,  f^/rmiu^  om  ^4 
tiboae  extrar/nJinary  MtA  fMtiUJiik  immm^M  wiUi  whi/  h 
tins  croiap  of  birds  ^\j^/utAi^,  71^;  iAil  i$  f*^  oh^M,  aiid  U^ 
feet  hn^  yelknr.  (b^  Wtf^  %ur«  <m  \hk  j4^  at  U^ 
bogBiiing  <jt  tJjis  daitj/Usi;, 

Tbe  iifuxMi^,,  alUt'^u;;!!  $j^*A  <juijU^  m  \Akiu  a  hiri  m  m 

aoHLUi^^ntai  p>luju£a;^t  *A  t!i)h  ixtult  'i'iui;  i//y  'A  tiiA;  It^^s^/^  *^ 
liacyk  %i  xXnh  liwk  w^  ijjig^:k.  H^k  f*Afi  *A  tW  uj/j/^ji  )/^rU 
ridb  rtjddUiii  urvwju;  ^m^jK  ii**;  uiyjUjr  0Vil4v(>;  j^  ^jAita*^/ 
yeUvwitiii  nci;/,  ^^uxi:;w'JuKt    l/iu^;k ifcii  vu  Vi*v*  U<A«t^,  lOMi 
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Tlic  Si.'touciilDs  uiha  ia  founil  in  Uiq  iatunil  of  Siilwally, 
aiul  ill  Lliu  tiui'Lli-wusUirii  ]JiiL'U  of  Kuw  Uiiiaiu,  wliuro 
il  rri:i]iniiit9  lloweriug  trees,  especially  aogo-putms  and 
)>iiniluni.  suckuig  the  flowers,  round  and  benealh  wliicb  JU 
iiiiiiMiiidly  liirgo  nud  powerful  feet  enable  it  to  cling,  lu 
iiioiiijiia  uro  very  rapid.  It  seldom  rests  more  thiin  a.  tuv 
iiKitiioiits  on  one  tree,  after  wliich  it  lliea  atraiglit  oir,  and 
with  gruut  awiftnuss,  to  anotber.  lb  has  a  loiiil  slirill  cry, 
to  be  lieatii  a  loug  way,  consisting  of  "  Cdli.  cib,"  repealed 
Kv6  or  six  times  iu  a  deaccndiog  scale,  and  at  tlie  lu-st  note 
it  genemlly  Hies  away.  The  malca  ore  quite  solitaiy  in  their 
habita,  although,  perhaps,  they  assemble  at  certain  tiiu&s 
like  the  true  Paradise  Binis,  All  the  spPcimens  shot  and 
opeued  by  my  aaaistant  Mr.  Allen,  who  obtained  this  flnu 
bird  during  liia  lust  voyage  lo  New  Guinea,  had  notlung  in 
their  stomachs  but  a  brown  sweet  liqiud,  probably  tha 
noctar  of  tlie  flowei'S  on  which  they  had  been  finding. 
They  certainly,  howuver,  cat  both  fruit  aud-iuaetjU,  fur  a 
Hpocimeii  wliiiiti  I  saw  alive  nti  board  a  Dutch  stcaimir  at« 
cockroacliuB  uiid  papaya  fruit  voracionsly.  Thia  bird  hail 
tlie  curious  habit  of  resting  at  noon  with  the  bill  pointing 
vertically  upwards.  It  died  on  the  poasago  to  Itutiivia. 
and  I  seoui-ed  the  body  and  formed  a  sKuU;t«»,  which 
shows  indisputably  that  it  is  reiilly  a  Bin!  of  I'nnulisa 
The  tongue  ia  very  long  and  extensible,  but  flat  and  a 
little  fibi-ouB  at  the  end,  exactly  like  the  true  Faradiseas. 

Id  the  island  of  S^watty,  the  natives  search  in  the 
forests  till  they  find  the  sleeping  place  of  thia  bird,  which 
they  know  by  seeing  its  dung  upon  the  ground.  It  is 
generally  in  a  low  bushy  trea  At  night  they  climb  up 
the  tree,  and  either  shoot  the  birds  with  blunt  arrows,  or 
even  catch  them  alive  with  a  cloth.  In  New  Guinea  they 
are  caught  by  placing  snares  on  the  trees  frequented  by 
them,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Bed  Paradise  Birds  are 
caught  in  Waigiou,  and  which  has  already  been  described 
at  i>age  534. 

The  great  Epimaque,  or  Long-tailed  Paradise  Bird  (Ept- 
machus  moguus),  is  another  of  these  wonderful  creaturos, 
only  known  by  the  imperfect  skins  prepared  by  the 
natives,    la  its  dark  velvety  plumage,  glossed  with  bruoze 
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and  purple,  it  resembles  the  Seleucidos  alba,  but  it  hoan  u 
nu^^oificent  tail  more  thaa  two  feet  lon^,  glossed  on  the 
upper  sur&ce  with  the  most  iuteuse  opalescent  b)ua  Its 
chief  ornament,  .^ 
however,  consists 
ia  the  group  oF 
brond  plumes 
which  npring  from 
the  sides  of  the 
breast,  and  which 
are  dilated  at  the 
extremity,  and 
banded  with  tho 
moat  virid  metallic 
blue  and  green.  ' 
Tlie  bill  ia  Ions 
and  curved,  otiu 
the  feet  block,  and 
similar  to  those  of 
the  allied  forms. 
The  total  len^h  of 
this  fine  bird  is  be- 
tween three  and 
four  feet 

This  splendid  bird  inbabit«  the  mountains  of  New 
Guinea,  in  the  same  district  with  the  Superb  and  the  Six- 
shafted  Paradise  Birds,  and  I  was  informed  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  ranges  near  the  coast  I  was  several  times 
assured  by  different  natives  that  this  bird  makes  its  nest  in 
a  hole  under  ground,  or  under  rocks,  always  choosing  a 
place  with  two  apertures,  so  that  it  may  enter  at  one  and 
go  out  at  the  other.  This  is  very  unlike  what  w*  shonld 
suppose  to  be  the  habits  of  the  bird,  but  it  is  not  cany  to 
conceive  how  the  story  originated  if  it  is  5')t  true ;  ami 
all  travellers  know  that  native  accounts  of  the  habits  of 
animals,  liowever  strange  they  may  seem,  almost  invariably 
tnm  out  to  be  correct. 

The  Scile- breasted  Para'ttm  Bird  (Rpimacliiis  magniHnis 
of  Curicr)  ia  now  generally  place')  with  the  Australian 
Bide  birds  iu  the  genus  Ptiloris.    TItough  very  bcftutiful,j 
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tlieae  binls  am  less  strikingly  decorated  with  accessory 
Iiliuuage  tliau  tlie  othar  S[>ocies  we  have  been  dcscnltiog, 
their  chief  oruiimoiit  being  a  more  or  loss  duvelopetl 
bi'enstplate  of  sttd  metallic  grefiti  feathers,  aud  a  eiimll  tufl 
of  somewhnt  liairy  plumes  on  the  sides  of  the  breast.  The 
back  and  wings  of  this  species  are  of  an  intense  velvety 
black,  faintly  glossed  in  certain  lights  with  rich  puqitc. 
The  two  brood  middle  tail  feathers  are  opalescent  green- 
blue  with  a  velvety  surface,  and  the  top  of  the  licad  is 
covered  with  feathers  resembling  scales  of  burnished  steel. 
A  large  triangular  space  covering  the  cliin,  throat,  and 
brenat,  is  densely  aoalod  with  featliutB,  having  a  steel-blue 
or  green  lustre,  and  a  silky  feeL  This  is  edged  below  with 
ft  naiTOW  band  of  black,  followed  by  shiny  bronay  green, 
below  which  the  body  is  covered  with  liairy  feathers  of  a 
rich  claret  colour,  deepening  to  black  at  the  tail  The  tufls 
of  side  plumes  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  true  Birds 
of  Paniuise,  but  are  scanty,  about  as  long  as  the  tail,  and  of 
a  black  colour.  The  sides  of  the  bead  are  rich  violet,  and 
velvety  feathers  exUjud  on  each  side  of  the  beak  over  the 
nostrils. 

I  obtained  at  Dorey  a  young  male  of  this  bird,  in  a  state 
of  ptiunage  which  is  no  doubt  that  of  the  adult  female,  m 
is  the  case  in  all  the  allied  species.  Tlie  upper  surface, 
win^%  and  tail  arc  rich  reddish  brown,  while  the  under 
surface  is  of  a  pale  ashy  colour,  closely  barred  throughout 
with  narrow  wavy  black  bands.  There  is  also  a  pale 
banded  stripe  over  the  eye,  and  a  long  dusky  stripe  n»in 
the  gape  down  each  side  of  the  neck.  This  bird  is  fonr- 
teen  inches  long,  whereas  the  native  skins  of  the  adult 
male  ore  only  about  t«n  inches,  owing  to  the  way  in  which 
the  tail  is  pushed  in,  so  as  to  give  as  much  ptominenco  as 
possible  to  the  ornamental  plumage  of  the  breast. 

At  Oapo  York,  in  Kortli  Australia,  there  is  a  closely 
allied  species,  Ptilorls  alberti,  the  female  of  which  is  veiy 
similar  to  the  young  male  bird  here  described.  The  beau> 
tiful  Rifle  Birdd  of  Australia,  which  much  resemble  'these 
Paradise  Biixis,  are  named  Ptiloris  paradiseus  and  Ftilortt 
victoriEe,  The  Scale-breasted  Paradise  Bird  seems  to  be 
confined  to  the  mainland  of  New  Guinea,  and  is  less  rue 
than  several  of  tbo  other  species. 


/^ 
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There  are  three  other  New  Quinoa  birds  whioh  are  by 
some  authors  classed  with  the  Uiixla  of  TaradiHa.  anil 
which,  being  almost  equally  remarkable  fur  splendid 
plumage,  deserve  to  be  noticed  here.  The  tlrst  is  the 
Paradise  pie  (Astrania  nigm  of  Lesson),  a  bird  of  the 
size  of  Paradisea  ruora,  but  with  a  very  long  tail,  glossad 
above  with  intense  violet.  The  back  is  bronxy  \\\ixvk, 
the  lower  parts  greon,  the  throat  and  neck  bordered  with 
loose  broad  feathers  of  an  intense  coppery  hue,  while  on 
the  top  of  the  head  and  nock  tliev  are  glittering  emerald 
green.  All  the  plumage  round  the  head  is  lengtheneil 
and  erectile,  and  when  spread  out  by  the  living  bird  must 
have  an  effect  hardly  surpassed  by  any  of  the  true  Paroiiise 
Bird&  The  bill  is  black  and  the  feet  yellow.  The  Astrapiu 
seems  to  me  to  be  s^jmcwhat  intermediate  between  tlm 
Paradiseidsa  and  Epimachidoo. 

There  is  an  allied  S[>ecies«  having  a  bare  CHrunculateil 
head,  which  has  been  called  Paradigalla  curunculata.  Jt 
is  believed  to  inhabit,  with  the  preceding,  the  njountainoiis 
interior  of  New  Ouinca,  but  is  exceedingly  ran*,  the  only 
known  specimen  being  in  the  Philadelphia  Mui^um. 

The  Paradise  Oriole  is  another  beautiful  bird,  whl/;h  is 
now  sometimes  chissod  with  the  Kifis  of  Pura/iimi,  Jt  hM4 
been  named  Paradisea  aurea  and  Ori/>lu4  aureus  by  tlu;  old 
naturaUsttf,  and  is  now  generally  pUu^  in  the  fUkMUkt  genuv 
as  tbe  B(9gent  Bird  of  Australia  (oericulus  f:UrywM'Mijhi^l»>n) 
Bat  ti»e  form  of  the  bill  and  ilie  character  ^A  lii^  piunitf/,,',^ 
seem  to  oae  to  be  so  iifkreoi  UiMi  it  wjJJ  ikuve  u>  ionu 
ft  distijact  genus,  Tlxis  bird  is  alin^M  eutJieJy  ydlow, 
vitli  ihe  exoepUou  of  tbe  thr^^,  Ute  tail,  and  j/art  ijf  tlie 
wijD^gs  and  back,  which  are  black ;  but  it  is  ciii«^y  ciiaia^^- 
tensed  bj  a  quantity  of  lofig  {n^Mt^n  of  atj  mU'A»»^.  >^1<a#/ 
orange  colour,  which  cover  iu  lie'Jc  down  Vj  iha  mid'Ji*  ^ 
tiie  back,  alni'/st  Yik*:  the  hackles  *A  a  |(ttine-4>/(;k. 

This  beautifuJ  biid  jiihabi*>s  U*e  uiainlaud  *A  iV%w 
Goiuea,  and  k  abo  Ivuud  in  Salwatty,  but  it  t»o  laie  tW  i 
was  tmiy  abl«^  i/j  ouUtio  ou*r  xwyt-Aiyi,  iMnUvt  akin,  and 
XKithiu^^  whatevfjr  h  I'uowu   <A  lUi  Jtabits. 

I  will  now  ^;»v^  a  Jwi  yf  alJ  tha  Bifdu  «/f  pHiadifti;  yet 
Jknown,  with  tut  yid^j^  ti«ey  ai^  6<'U«^v«9d  Uf  inhubit. 


O'U  Tilt!  liililiS  Of  J'MU/mS.        [iH.  xKxviii. 

I.  PinuiUcii  uiKBla  (ThB  QruBt  Puraaiiw  HinI).    Aru  Isluii.la. 

a.    I'WnJlllCU  1«H.UBII«  (TltB  I**>W  I'ttfUliiBB  biftl).      Nuw  Uuilieu    llvaol 

hUe.  •     1     ' 

■i.  t'oruUlua  nibni  (Tlio  lied  Foradibs  l]ird>    Wnlgion. 

4.  Ci.;iuiiucu»  fBtjiiiB   (Tli«   Kiuy  I'limJiM    Iliril).    New  Ouinua,  Aru 
UUnda,  iAjaoi,  Sulwuuy. 

5.  UilJifUwlM  apvcioiHi  (Tho  UuguiSceat},     New  Guiuoo,  MysuL  Sal- 
WBlly. 


U.  Diiiliytloitt!^  nllBoiii  (Thi  Red  Uiii^iSoent).     Wuiirioii. 
'    •   - '  jriHfl  nun  Cl'lio  Suporl).     Now  Guinea. 

in  KX|>ciiiiu  (Tlui  Qiildun  Puradina  Uii'd).   New  Quinci. 


7.  Loiihui 


B.  Saiiiiii|>lL'm  vrullxwi  jTlio  Stuiidini  Wiug).     Bululiiuii,  ( 

10.  K|ij]im<:iiiiB  tnngiia*  (T lie  Loiig-taited  PuadlH  Itird).     New  UuIum. 

11.  ijeltucidts  ollxk  (Tha  Twulru-wlnid  fBntdUa  Binl).  New  OuIii««, 
Sulwuliy. 

12.  I'Lilniu  luttKniflca  {TIiD  avaU-brwated  r«tadln  HinI).    New  aiiluou. 

13.  I'Liloiu  aJlHirli  (PfiiiCB  .Albcrt'i  Pariuljso  Bird).    Nortb  Auitlisliu. 
It.   I'Uloria  ]«ruI>i»il  (Tlia  KiUi)  Biiil).     Euat  Aiutnlift. 

16.  rUluria  TicUriii!  (Tliu  Vktaiiaii  ItiHa  Dird).    Nurlb-Kuit  Atulmlla. 

16.  A«(n>f>ia  nigm  (TU  PundiM  Pir).    Nuw  Qulnen. 

17.  Panuiigullu  varum: liluta  (TLe  CaruuvuIaUd  FarediM  Pie).  Nvw 
Oiiiiioa. 

IS.  (1)  Sciiculiu  nuruui  frlju  Psriuiiee  Orlolu).    New  amiion,  galwatty. 

Wo  Deo,  tliurului'D,  tliat  of  the  ciglitcon  epocius  wtii(^li 
soein  to  JcsorvG  a  pluco  among  tlie  Birda  of  ramdise, 
(levcn  exia  known  ia  inhabit  tlie  great  island  of  New 
Uuioea,  eight  of  which  are  entirely  confined  to  it  and  the 
himlly  separated  island  of  Sulwatty.  But  if  we  considei- 
thoae  iaiiinda  which  aro  now  iinitod  to  New  Guinea  by  a 
sliiillow  Kua  (i)  reully  form  a  part  of  it,  we  shall  find  ihitt 
fourteen  of  the  I'uradise  Birds  belong  to  tliat  country, 
whilu  tlii-ee  iuliubit  the  northern  ana  eastern  parts  of 
Australia,  and  one  the  Moluccas.  All  the  more  extra- 
ordinary and  magnificent  species  are,  however,  entirely 
confined  to  the  Papuan  region. 

Although  1  devoted  so  much  time  to  a  search  after 
these  wonderful  birds,  I  only  succeeded  myself  in  obtain- 
itig  five  species  during  a  rcsidonce  of  many  months  in  the 
Aru  Islands,  New  Guinea,  and  Wuigiou.  Mr.  Allen's 
voyago  to  Mysol  did  not  procure  a  single  additional 
Bpecies,  but  we  both  heard  of  a  place  called  Sorong,  oa 
the  mainland  of  New  Guinea,  near  Salwatty,  wliere  wa 
were  told  that  all  the  kinds  we  desired  could  be  obtained. 
We  therefore  determined  that  he  should  visit  this  place, 
and  endeavour  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  among  the 
natives,  who  actuiilly  shoot  and  skin  the  Birds  of  Faradiae. 


De  went  in  the  sm^ill  pmu  I  luiv)  KUnh)  mi^  «^I  Us^^^m^s 
and  Uiiougk  the  kind  i^^Uu)«v  K>t  I  ho  \my\\  \\\'^\\\\^\k 
at  Teniate,  a  lieutoniuit  aud  tNXA^  i^^sIu^h  \\\^ht  m^wk  \^\ 
the  Sultiui  of  Tidoro  to  aiHHMU|M\)^v  \\\\\{  y\y\\\\\*^  \\\s\\, 
and  to  assist  him  in  gx^ttiu);  \\m\  Ahd  h(  vuiliHii  ^'^^^ 
interior. 

Notwithstaiuling  tho9o  pm^nuttonUi  Mv  Alloh  \\\\\\  \\\\\\ 
diflicultics  in  this  vovii^o  wliioli  >vo  \\\s\\  iinilliMi  ol  u*i 
encountered  before,  'lo  tnulorntinid  (ho*)i«,  i(>  h  Mit<Mi4«ttu  v 
to  consider  that  the  HinU  of  TunulUo  iih»  mm  inlifhi  nt 
commerce,  and  nn*  the  monopoly  of  iho  (>hiol^  mI  Hmi 
coast  villages,  who  obtain  thnni  ut  a  hiw  ihIm  Ihho  Hmi 
mountaineers,  and  sell  thnni  in  Ihn  llti)|in  iHitliMi  i\ 
portion  is  also  paid  evny  yniir  an  Itihuln  lo  llih  MMlhiii  m| 
ridore.  The  nativoN  am  thnrnfOfM  voiy  jt.MlMict  hi  fi 
stranger,  esiHJcially  a  Kuropnnn,  iMMttl'itfln^  )m  lh(>h  Om'Ih, 
and  above  all  of  going  inUHlin  luU^tUn  f.o  (I^mI  wMh  IImi 
mountaineers  i\uiwn^'.\vt^n.  Tlmy  of  ^oohm  l.hinlf  h^  v^)l| 
raise  the  prices  in  tho  int^trior,  afi't  hsn^^n  Mf«»  mifi^fh  mi 
the  coast,  gn;atlv  !/;  th^rir  f\\Hty\^Huin^*i ,  (>»/♦/  *«lM/r  UiUtk 
their  tribute;  will  F;*j  viinful  if  a  ymftft^^ttu  iit[^**n  »rr/>  fi 
iinantity  of  the  rare  s/;rf4  ;  afi/l  tb^y  hu'/f^  >K'^r/l/«»  n  /n^/f^* 
and  7*:ry  natriral  tltuful  of  V/r^»/»  nU^tifft  Mr^/.^f  rrr  /» 
white  fUAun  c/fiu'iu^  nt  v»  roo/.b  tfrffbl'*  frrr'l  f>fft*  tr-y^  hi 
thetr  country  only  f//  ;(M  iJirh  f4  I'-f/vJ^a^  ^f  */f»»/K 
Ihey  know  ^>t  ^ao    r*^/  pl^ytty  ^^4  fM   ^^rfftftiort    ^tAs^itt 

and  ^c^inkiwi   A-*a  irte^rj!vt4/»n  ''.f  JU^'^i^vjilf  *'v  j^aai/   j-^  ,..,<•   .^ 

and,  -xwrfJy     hafr.  .irvi",  :»    nqn    ,n  "^^^   /\*<»7f»   v/f^!     -r*    V/t.,4 

"VHA     1fltn»     Jpi     W  \'i\       \\\r\  Ay^^     ^yn%St      I'-fy     /ry.^.*       «        ».^^/t 

Jt    .PJICtb     >ri  »-  /•/;»,'»      itifi     r-»ii     f     •<*>      r     ^.      *"^      '•^•^      /^-'f^ 


tlii;y  sciil  private  oi-ilers  to  Ibo  intacior  vilLiyea  to  refuno 
to  uell  aiiy  pinviaiiiuB,  an  aa  to  compel  liiin  to  iiitiirn.  On 
arriving  at  the  village  where  tliey  were  to  leave  the  river 
and  strike  inlanJ,  tlie  coast  people  returned,  leaving  Mr. 
Allc.Q  to  get  on  as  lie  could.  Here  lie  called  on  thii 
Tidore  lieutenant  to  assist  him,  and  procure  men  as 
guides  and  to  curry  Ins  baggiige  to  the  villages  of  the 
iiiuuiitaineersi.  This,  however,  was  not  so  easily  dono,  A 
qiiarrul  took  jiloco,  and  the  natives,  refusing  to  ohoy  thu 
imperious  orders  of  the  lientenant,  got  out  their  knives 
and  speiiiB  to  attack  liiin  and  liis  soldiers  ;  and  Mr.  Alien 
himself  was  obliged  to  interfere  to  protect  those  who  had 
come  to  guard  him.  Tliu  respect  due  to  a  white  man  and 
the  timely  distribution  of  a  few  presents  prevailed  ;  and, 
on  showing  the  knives,  hatchets,  ond  beails  lie  ^vas  willing 
to  give  to  those  who  accom])anied  him,  peace  was  restored, 
and  the  next  day,  travelling  over  a  frightfully  rugged 
country,  they  reached  the  villages  of  the  inountninecit 
Here  Mr.  Allen  remained  a  month  without  any  inter- 
preter through  whom  he  could  underalaud  a  word  or 
communicate  a  want  However,  by  signs  and  pi'eseula 
and  a  pretty  liberal  barter,  he  got  oo  very  well,  some 
of  them  accompanying  him  every  day  in  the  forest  to 
shoot,  and  receiving  a  small  present  wlien  ho  was  sue- 
cessl'ul. 

In  tho  grand  mattor  of  the  Paradise  Birds,  however, 
little  WU8  done.  Only  one  additional  apocios  wns  found, 
the  Seleucides  alba,  of  which  he  had  already  obtained  a 
specimen  in  Salwatty ;  but  he  learnt  that  the  other  kinds, 
of  which  he  showed  them  drawings,  were  found  two  or 
three  days'  journey  farther  in  the  interior.  When  1  sent 
my  men  from  Dorey  to  Amberbaki,  they  heard  exactly  tho 
same  story— that  the  rarer  aorta  were  only  found  several 
days'  journey  in  the  interior,  among  rugged  mountains, 
and  that  the  skins  were  prepared  by  savage  trilies 
who  had  never  even  been  seen  by  any  of  the  coast 
peopla 

It  seems  as  if  Nature  had  taken  precautions  that  these 
her  choicest  treasures  should  not  be  mode  too  common, 
and  thus  be  undervalued.  This  northern  coast  of  New 
Qiiinea    is    exposed  to  the  full   swell  of  the    Padfia 
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Ocean,  acnd  is  rugged  and  harbourloss.  Tito  country  li  all 
rocky  and  mountainous,  covered  ovorywhoro  with  ddiiiio 
forests,  offering  in  its  swamps  and  procipioos  and  norratod 
ridges  an  almost  impassable  bnrrior  to  tho  unknown 
interior;  and  the  people  are  dangerous  saviigoM,  hi  thn 
very  lowest  stage  of  barbarism.  In  such  a  conntry,  and 
among  such  a  people,  are  found  tliese  wondorfiit  prrxhio- 
tions  of  Nature,  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  whoso  nx(|niMlt4i 
beauty  of  form  and  colour  and  strange  dovolopninntM  of 
plumage  are  calculated  to  excite  tho  w(mdor  and  ndrnira* 
tion  of  the  most  civilized  and  the  most  intollnr.tnal  of 
mankind,  and  to  furnish  innxhaustihio  niaUirinls  for 
study  to  the  naturalist,  and  for  spnculation  U)  tho  philo- 
sopher. 

Thus  ended  my  search  after  those  Wutiful  hinls,  Klvii 
voyages  to  different  parts  of  the  district  they  inhabit,  im*M 
occupying  in  its  preparation  and  execution  tho  lar^^T  (fart 
of  a  year,  produced  me  only  five  n\}mm  out  of  tho  \mfUyt*n 
known  to  exist  in  the  New  Guinea  distri/;t  Th^  kindu 
obtained  are  those  that  inhabit  the  comUi  of  Nf;w  ^Mutm 
and  its  islands,  the  remaimler  seaming  to  li«)  lirktly  /'vm 
fined  to  the  central  mountain-rangiss  nt  ih^  u^ftUtfttn 
peninsola;  and  our  researches  at  Ihstfif  Mul  Aut\t^\mki, 
near  one  end  of  this  peninsula^  aii/l  at  H%\wiUAy  k$tt\ 
Sofon^  near  the  oth#^r,  ^vAAt%  tn^  t/;  tU^fM^i  wiU>  nf/itm 
oeftainty  on  the  native  country  t4  tti/;S4  rar^  httA  |//^^l/ 
bifiK  good  specimens  fA  mhinh  liave  nev^  yHt  t/^s^i  f^t^m 
in  Eimpa 

It  nnut  be  cfmnwU^^  as  i^/m^fwitpA  ^xUi»/^4ln^f  ^M, 
dwiflg  five  ye»V  T*A'uUiW:j^  n$A  travel  in  ^'aX^/a^k,  ^M 
MobmHy  and  New  ^iuiM^a.  I  %\^tn\^  t9^*rf  ^*^f^,  r^Ah 
aUe  to  pfETTih^kMt  %kira  ot  h^f  ti'»^  nf^/^  'vK  Ar*  t/^^^, 
fettf  7«9US  aijTr,  ^ff/AatiM    <ftfinc(  »  fcv  i»^,vf4  >-^  ♦^^ 

tiMft  tfaey  w*re  ♦^^ft  ^'•♦n^,/  7«5k/<  intft,  ^  tM  /  ;-.i*T5r»v^A  A 
aQ  TM  rtn  ^/Ta  'A  ^xru'^^j^  i>:.''A    **'*{  tn  'n**:/  ^•-/  /..r/^^ 
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till)  Siiltaii),  Hie  li(!iul  men  of  U)o  const  villii^^cs  vonld 
J'ur  tint  ruliiii:  riji'iiiiu  tii  |iili'(iliiiMU  lliutii  fi'Diii  llio  iiimiri- 
tuiiieura,  uud  cuiiliiio  tlitiiiiHclves  iiistoud  to  tlio  coiiniioiior 
Bpeuicii,  which  arc  Icsa  sought  after  by  amateura,  but  are  a 
more  jirofittiblo  merchandiaa  The  same  causos  fn-qucntly 
lead  tliG  intialiitaots  of  uDcivillzed  coimtrics  to  conccnl 
luinerala  or  othor  natural  products  with  wliich  thuy  may 
bocoiiie  acqiiaiutcd,  from  the  fear  of  being  obliged  to  jiay 
iiicrcaacd  tribiilo,  or  of  bringing  upon  theniselves  u  now 
and  oppressive  labour. 


■  CIIArTEU  XXXIX. 

THE  N4TUEAI.  III3T0UY   OF  THE  PAPUAN   IBHND3, 

NEW  GUINEA,  with  the  islands  joined  to  it  by  a 
shallow  BOit,  constitute  the  Tapuaii  group,  clmiao- 
t^risctl  by  a  very  close  reaeinblanco  in  their  peculiar  forms 
of  Ufa  Uaving  already,  in  my  cbapUsra  on  the  Aru  Iitlands 
und  on  the  Itinls  of  I'arndise,  given  some  dutuiU  of  Lbo 
iintund  history  of  tins  ilistrict,  I  sholl  Iiero  conniio  inyaulf 
If  iiycrieriil  blicluli  uf  iU*  iiiiimnl  productions,  and  of  their 
I'elations  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Now  Qinnua  is  pcrha|)s  the  largest  island  on  the  globe, 
being  a  little  larger  than  Borneo.  It  is  nearly  fourteen 
Imndrcd  miles  long,  and  in  tlie  widest  part  fonr  hundred 
broad,  and  seems  to  be  everjrwhere  covered  with  luxuriant 
forests.  Almost  everything  that  is  yet  known  of  its 
natural  productions  comes  i'rom  the  north-western  penin- 
sula, and  a  few  islands  grouped  around  it  These  do  not 
constitute  a  tenth  part  of  the  area  of  the  whole  island, 
and  are  so  cut  off  from  it,  that  their  fauna  may  well  be 
somcwiiat  different;  yet  they  have  produced  us  (with  a 
very  partial  exploration)  no  less  than  two  hundriid  and 
fifty  species  of  land  birds,  almost  all  unknown  elsewhere, 
and  comprising  some  of  the  most  curious  and  most  beauti* 
ful  of  the  feuthertid  tribes.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  much 
interest  atlachcs  to  tbo  far  larger  nnknown  portion  of  tlua 
gi'uob  island,  Ibe  greatest  t^ra  incogniia  that  still  remaina 
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for  the  naturalist  to  explore,  and  the  only  region  where 
altogether  new  and  unimagined  forms  of  life  may  perhaps 
be  found.  There  is  now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  some  chance 
that  this  great  country  will  no  longer  remain  absolutely 
unknown  to  us.  The  Dutch  Goverament  have  granted  a 
well-equipped  steamer  to  carry  a  naturalist  (Mr.  Itosen- 
bcrg,  alit^ady  mentioned  in  this  work)  and  assistants  to 
New  Guinea,  where  they  are  to  spend  some  years  in  cir- 
cumnavigating the  island,  ascending  its  large  rivers  as 
far  as  possible  into  the  interior,  and  making  extensive 
collections  of  its  natural  productions. 

The  Mammalia  of  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
yet  discovered,  are  only  seventeen  in  number.  Two  of 
these  are  bats,  one  is  a  pig  of  a  peculiar  species  TSus 
papuensis),  and  the  rest  are  all  marsupials.  The  bats 
are,  no  doubt,  much  more  numerous,  but  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  whatever  new  land  Mammalia  may 
be  discovered  will  belong  to  the  marsupial  order.  One 
of  these  is  a  true  kangaroo,  very  similar  to  some  of  the 
middle-sized  kangaroos  of  Australia,  and  it  is  remarkable 
as  being  the  first  animal  of  the  kind  ever  seen  by  Euro- 
peans. It  inhabits  Mysol  and  the  Aru  Islands  (an  allied 
species  being  found  in  New  Guinea),  and  was  seen  and 
described  by  Le  Brun  in  1714,  from  living  specimens  at 
Batavia.  A  much  more  extraordinary  creature  is  the  tree- 
kangaroo,  two  species  of  which  are  known  from  New 
Guinea.  Tliese  animals  do  not  differ  very  strikingly  in  form 
from  the  terrestrial  kangaroos,  and  appear  to  be  but  imper- 
fectly adapted  to  an  arboreal  life,  as  they  move  rather 
slowly,  and  do  not  seem  to  have  a  very  secure  footing  on 
the  limb  of  a  tree.  The  leaping  power  of  the  muscular  tail 
is  lost,  and  jwwerful  claws  have  been  ac(iuii(Ml  to  assist 
in  climbing,  but  in  other  respects  the  animal  seems  Ixitter 
adapted  to  walk  on  terra  firma.  This  impeifect  adapta- 
tion may  be  due  to  the  fact  of  there  being  no  carnivora 
in  New  Guinea,  and  no  enemies  of  any  kind  from  which 
these  animals  have  to  escape  by  rapid  climbing.  Four 
species  of  Cuscus,  and  the  small  flying  opossum,  also  in- 
habit New  Guinoa ;  and  th(»rc  are  five  otiicr  smaller  mar- 
supials, one  of  which  is  the  size  of  a  rat,  and  takes  its 
place  by  entering  houses  and  devouring  provisions. 
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Hie  birds  of  Ntiw  (luinea  oETur  the  greatest  possibla 
contrast  to  tlio  Mummaliii,  yitice  tliuy  ai'C  more  iiumeraus, 
luorQ  buautiful,  uiiil  un'oiil  mure  iiew,  cuiiuus,  and  elegant 
foriDS  thiin  those  of  any  otiier  island  on  the  globe. 
Ihisiilea  the  Birds  of  Paradise,  whiuh  we  havo  already 
Bullicieiitly  considered,  it  possesses  a  oumbei  of  other 
curious  birds,  which  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  ornithologist 
uiiuost  selves  to  distiuguisli  it  as  one  of  Uio  primary 
divisions  of  tliu  earth.  Among  its  thirty  species  of 
]uri'otd  arc  the  Great  DIack  Cockittoo,  and  the  little  rigid- 
taUcd  Niisitema,  the  giant  and  thu  dwarf  of  the  whole 
tribe.  The  bare-headed  Dasyptilus  is  one  of  the  most 
uiiigular  parrots  known;  while  the  beautiful  little  long- 
lailed  Gharmosyna,  and  the  great  variety  of  gorgeously- 
coloured  lories,  Ikave  no  pamllela  eUewhe^t^  01  pi^reoii* 
it  possesses  about  forty  distinct  species,  among  which  artj 
the  niaguitlGeiit  crowned  pigeons,  now  so  well  known  in 
uur  aviaries,  aud  pre-eminent  boUi  I'ur  size  and  beauty ; 
the  GUtious  Triigon  tfirrestris,  which  appiijuches  the  siili 
more  strange  iJiduncutus  of  Samoa ;  aud  a  new  genus 
(Uenicopliups),  discovered  by  myself,  which  possesses  a 
vary  long  and  powerful  bill,  quite  unlike  that  of  any  other  < 
pigcou.  Among  its  sixteen  kiugfishui^,  it  possesses  tbu 
oitrious  hook-billud  Macrorhina,  aud  a  red  and  Uiw 
'I'anysiptc-ra,  the  most  beautiful  of  that  beautiful  genas. 
Aiiiuiig  i(ji  tHiithing  birds  are  ihif  line  ;^'i;ihh  of  crow-liku 
aiurliJigs,  wuh  brilliant  [l.. I 'I,  "VIim..  '■..  ,  Lin;  curious 
pale-coluurcd   cmw  {<■'•■■  abnormal 

i-ed  aud  black  flycatili        ,         _  !ji'  curious 

little  boat-billed  flycatchers   (M'atliccrirhynchus);  and  the 
olcgant  blue  fly  catcher- wrens  (Todopais). 

The  naturalist  wilt  obtain  a  clearer  idea  of  the  variety 
and  interest  of  the  productions  of  this  country,  by  the 
sutement,  that  its  laud  birds  belong  to  108  genera,  of 
which  2*J  are  exclusively  cbaractcriiitic  of  it;  while  35 
belong  to  that  limited  area  which  includes  the  Moluccas 
aud  Kortli  Australia,  and  whose  species  of  these  geiieta 
have  been  entirely  derived  from  New  Quinea.  About 
one-hulf  of  the  Kew  Guinea  genera  are  found  also  io 
Australia,  about  one-third  in  India  and  the  Indo-Malay 
islands. 
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A  very  curious  fact,  not  hitherto  sufficiently  noticed,  is 
the  appearance  of  a  pure  Malay  element  in  the  biixls  of  New 
Guinea.  We  find  two  species  of  Eupetes,  a  curious  Malayan 
genus  allied  to  the  forked-tail  water-chats ;  two  of  Alcippo, 
an  Indian  and  Malay  wron-liko  form;  an  Arachnothciti, 
quite  resembling  the  spider-catching  honeysuckcrs  of  Ma- 
lacca ;  two  species  of  Uracula,  the  Mynohs  of  India ;  and 
a  curious  little  black  Prionochilus,  a  saw-billed  fruit- 
pecker,  undoubtedly  allied  to  the  Malayan  form,  although 
perhaps  a  distinct  genua  Now  not  one  of  these  .birds,  or 
anything  allied  to  them,  occurs  in  the  Moluccas,  or  (with 
one  exception)  in  Celebes  or  Australia ;  and  as  they  are 
most  of  them  birds  of  short  flight,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
conceive  how  or  when  they  could  have  crossed  the  8j)acc 
of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  which  now  separates  them 
from  their  nearest  allies.  Such  facts  point  to  changes 
of  land  and  sea  on  a  large  scale,  and  at  a  rate  which, 
measured  by  the  time  required  for  a  change  of  species, 
must  be  termed  rapid.  By  speculating  on  such  changes 
we  may  easily  see  now  partial  waves  of  immigration  may 
liave  entered  New  Guinea,  and  how  all  trace  of  their 
passage  may  have  been  obliterated  by  the  subsequent  dis- 
appearance of  the  intervening  land. 

There  is  nothing  that  the  study  of  geology  teaches  us 
that  is  more  certain  or  more  impressive  Uian  thb  extreme 
instability  of  the  earth's  surfaca  Everywhere  beneath  our 
feet  we  find  proofis  that  what  is  land  has  been  sea,  and 
that  where  oceans  now  spread  out  has  once  been  land  ; 
and  that  this  change  from  sea  to  land,  and  from  land  to 
sea,  has  taken  place  not  once  or  twice  only,  but  again  and 
again,  during  countless  a^es  of  past  time.  Now  the  study 
of  the  distribution  of  ammal  lii'o  upon  the  present  surface 
of  the  earth,  causes  us  to  look  u]K)n  this  constant  inter- 
change of  land  and  sea — this  making  and  unmaking  of 
continents,  this  elevation  and  disappearance  of  islands — as 
a  potent  reality,  which  has  always  and  everywhere  been  in 
progress,  and  has  been  the  main  agent  in  determining  the 
manner  in  which  living  thuigs  are  now  grouped  and  scat- 
tered over  the  earth's  surface.  And  when  we  continually 
come  upon  such  little  anomalies  of  distribution  as  that 
just  now  described,  we  iind  the  only  rational  explanation 
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several  fine  blue  weevils  of  the  genus  Eupholus,  are 
perhaps  the  most  conspicuous.  Almost  all  the  other 
orders  furnish  us  with  large  or  extraordinary  forms.  The 
curious  horned  flies  have  already  been  mentioned;  and 
among  the  Orthoptera  the  great  shielded  grasshoppers 
are  the  most  reraarkabla  The  species  here  figured  (Mega- 
lodon  cnsifer)  has  the  thorax  covered  by  a  large  triangtuar 
liorny  shield,  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  with  serrated 
edges,  a  somewhat  wavy,  hollow  surface,  and  a  faint 
median  line,  so  as  very  closely  to  resemble  a  leaf.  The 
glossy  wing-coverts  (when  fuUy  expanded,  more  than  nine 
inches  across)  are  of  a  fine  green  colour  and  so  beautifully 
veined  as  to  imitate  closdy  some  of  the  large  shining 
tropical  leaves.  The  body  is  short,  and  terminated  in  the 
female  by  a  long  curved  sword-like  ovipositor  (not  seen 
in  the  cut),  and  the  legs  are  all  long  and  strongly-spincd. 
These  insects  are  sluggish  in  their  motions,  depending 
for  safety  on  their  resemblance  to  foliage,  their  horny 
shield  and  wing-coverts,  and  their  spiny  legs. 

The  large  islands  to  the  east  of  New  Guinea  are  very 
little  known,  but  the  occurrence  of  crimson  lories,  which 
are  quite  absent  from  Australia,  and  of  cockatoos  allied  to 
those  of  New  Quinea  and  the  Moluccas,  shows  that  they 
belong  to  the  Papuan  group ;  and  we  are  thus  able  to 
define  the  Malay  Archipelago  as  extending  eastward  to  tlie 
Solomon's  Islands.  New  Caledonia  and  the  New  Uebrides, 
on  the  other  hand,  seem  more  nearly  allied  to  Australia ; 
and  the  rest  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  though  very  poor 
in  all  forms  of  life,  possess  a  few  peculiarities  which 
compel  us  to  class  them  as  a  separate  group.  Although 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  I  have  always  separated  the 
Moluccas  as  a  distinct  zoological  group  from  New  Guinea, 
I  have  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  that  its  fauna  was 
chiefly  derived  from  that  island,  just  as  that  of  Timor  was 
chiefly  derived  from  Australia.  If  we  were  dividing  the 
Australian  region  for  zoological  purposes  alone,  we  should 
form  three  great  groups  :  one  comprising  Australia,  Timor, 
and  Tasmania;  another  New  Guinea,  with  the  islands 
from  Bouru  to  the  Solomon's  group;  and  the  third  com- 
prising the  greater  part  of  the  Pacific  Islanda 

The   relation   of  the  New  Guinea  fauna   to  that  of 
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Aiistmlia  is  very  close.  It  is  best  marked  in  the  Mam- 
mulia  by  the  abuaduace  of  mai'supials,  and  Iho  almost 
complete  absence  of  all  otlier  terrestrial  forms.  1q  birdfl 
it  is  less  striking,  although  atill  vury  clear,  for  alt  the  re- 
markable old-woi'ld  forms  wLich  are  absent  fivm  the  ona 
are  wjually  so  from  the  other,  such  as  Pheasants,  Grouse, 
Vuiturea,  and  Woodpeckers ;  while  Cockatoos,  liroad-tailed 
Parrota,  I'odai'gi,  and  the  gi'eat  families  of  the  Iloney- 
Buckers  and  Dntsh-turkuyB,  with  many  others,  compriaiug 
no  leas  tluin  twenty-four  genera  of  land-birds,  are  commoa 
to  IxitU  countries,  and  arc  entirely  confined  to  tliem. 

AVtien  we  consider  the  wonderful  dissimilarity  of  the 
two  regions  in  all  those  piiysical  conditions  which  were 
onco  supposed  to  detennine  the  forms  of  life — ^Australia, 
witli  its  o[>Gn  plains,  stony  deserts,  dried  up  rivers,  and 
ehangeuble  temperate  climate  j  New  Quinea,  with  ila 
luxuriant  forests,  uniformly  hot,  moist,  and  evergreen — 
this  great  similarity  in  their  productions  is  almost  astound- 
ing, and  unmistakeably  poiats  to  a  common  oiigin,  The 
Zesemblance  is  not  nearly  ho  strongly  marked  in  insucte,  tlu 
reason  obviously  bejug,  that  tliia  class  of  animals  are  much 
more  immediately  dependent  on  vegetation  and  climata 
than  are  the  more  higldy  organized  birds  and  MammaJiiL 
Insects  alao  have  far  more  ell'ective  means  of  distribution, 
and  have  spread  widely  into  every  district  favourable  to 
their  development  and  increase.  TLe  giant  Omithoptemi 
have  thus  spread  from  New  Guinea  over  the  whole  Archi- 
pelago, and  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  Himalayas ;  while  the 
elegant  long-homed  Anthribidie  have  spread  in  tJie  oppoeite 
directiou  from  Malacca  to  New  Guinea,  but  owing  to  un- 
favourable conditions  have  not  been  able  to  establish 
themselves  in  Australia.  That  country,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  developed  a  variety  of  dower-haunting  Chafers  and 
Buprestidra,  and  numbers  of  large  and  curious  terrestrial 
Weevils,  scarcely  any  of  which  are  adapted  to  the  damp 
gloomy  forests  of  New  Guinea,  where  entirely  different 
forma  are  to  be  found.  There  are,  however,  some  groups  of 
insects,  constituting  what  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  populatiou  of  the  equatorial  parts  of  the  Australian 
region,  which  are  still  almost  entirely  confined  to  it  Such 
aie  the  interesting  sub-family  of  Longicom  colooptera— 
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TmesisteniitsB ;  one  of  the  best-marked  genera  of  Bopres- 
tidflB — Cyphogastra ;  and  the  beaatifnl  weevils  forming  the 
genus  KiphoTus.  Among  batterflies  we  have  the  genera 
MyneSy  Hjpocista^  and  Elodina^  and  the  canons  eye- 
spotted  Drnsilla,  of  which  last  a  single  species  is  found  in 
JaTa»  but  in  no  other  of  the  western  islanda 

The  fieualities  for  the  distribution  of  plants  are  stiU 
greater  than  they  are  for  insects,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
eminent  botanists,  that  no  such  clearly-defined  rcf^ons  can 
bo  marked  out  in  botany  as  in  zoology.  The  causes  which 
tend  to  diffusion  are  here  most  powerful,  and  have  led  to 
such  intermingling  of  the  floras  of  adjacent  regions  that 
none  but  broad  ai^  general  divisions  can  now  be  detected. 
These  remarks  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  problem 
of  dividing  the  surfsoe  of  the  earth  into  great  regions,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  radical  difference  of  their  natural  pn>- 
dui&ons.  Such  difference  we  now  know  to  be  the  direct 
result  of  long-continued  separation  by  more  or  less  im- 
passable barriers ;  and  as  wide  oceans  and  great  contrasts 
of  temperature  are  the  most  complete  barriers  to  the 
dispenal  of  aU  terrestrial  forms  of  life,  the  primarv 
divisions  of  the  earth  should  in  the  main  serve  for  ail 
terrestrial  oicanisms.  However  various  may  be  the  effects 
of  dimate,  however  unequal  the  means  of  distribution, 
these  will  never  altogether  obliterate  the  radical  effects  of 
long-continued  isolation ;  and  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  that 
when  the  botany  and  the  entomologr  of  New  Guinea  and 
the  summnding  islands  become  as  well  known  as  are 
their  ms""**^«  and  birds,  these  departments  of  nature 
win  also  plainly  indicate  the  radical  distinctions  of  the 
Indo-lCalayan  and  Austio-Malayan  regions  of  the  great 
Malay 
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I  PROPOSE  to  conclude  thia  account  of  my  Kostern 
travels,  with  a  stiorb  stiitement  of  my  views  as  to  tlit) 
racos  of  man  wliich  inhabit  the  various  parts  of  thu 
Archipelago,  their  chief  physical  and  mental  characteristics, 
their  alTiiiities  with  each  other  and  with  surroundiag  tribes, 
their  migrations,  and  their  probable  origin. 

Two  very  strongly  contrasted  races  inhabit  the  Archi- 
pelago— the  Malays,  occupying  almost  exchiaively  the 
larger  western  halt'  of  it,  and  the  Papuans,  whose  head- 
quarters are  New  Guinea  and  several  of  the  adjacent 
I  I  islands.  Dotween  those  in  locality,  are  found  tribes  who 
are  also  intermediate  in  their  chief  characteristics,  and  it 
is  sometimes  a  nice  point  to  detennine  whether  they 
belong  to  one  or  the  other  race,  or  have  been  formed  by  a 
mixture  of  the  two. 

The  Malay  is  undonbtedly  the  most  important  of  these 
two  races,  as  it  is  the  cue  which  is  the  most  civilized, 
which  has  come  most  into  contact  with  Europeans,  and 
whicti  alone  has  any  place  in  history.  What  may  be  called 
the  true  Malay  races,  as  distinguished  from  others  who 
liave  merely  a  Malay  element  in  their  language,  present  a 
considerable  uniformity  of  physical  and  mental  charac- 
teristics, while  there  are  very  great  differences  of  civiliza- 
tion and  of  languE^  They  consist  of  four  great,  and  a  few 
minor  semi-civilized  tribes,  and  a  number  of  others  who 
may  be  termed  savages.  The  Malays  proper  inhabit  the 
Malay  peninsula,  and  almost  all  the  coast  rc^ona  of 
Borneo  and  Sumatra.  They  all  speak  the  Alalay  language, 
or  dialects  of  it;  they  write  in  the  Arabic  character,  and 
are  Mahometans  in  religion.    Tlio  Javanese  inhabit  Java, 

?irt  of  Sumatra,  Madura,  Bali,  and  part  of  Lombock, 
bey  Bpoak  the  Javanese  and  Eavi  languages,  which 
they  vrite  ia  a  native  cbomcter.    They  ai-e  now  Uabo- 
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metans  in  Java,  but  Brahmins  in  Bali  and  Lombock.  The 
Bogia  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  greater  parts  of  Celebes, 
and  tihere  seems  to  be  an  allied  people  in  Sombawa.  They 
speak  the  Bugis  and  Macassar  langiuiges,  with  dialects,  and 
have  two  different  native  characters  in  which  they  write 
these.  They  are  all  Mahometans.  The  fourth  great  race 
is  that  of  the  Tagalas  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  about 
whom,  as  I  did  not  visit  those  Islands,  I  shall  sav 
littla  Many  of  them  are  now  Christians,  and  speak 
Spanish  as  well  as  their  native  tongue,  the  Tagala.  The 
Moluccan-Malays,  who  inhabit  chiefly  Temate,  Tidore, 
Batchian,  and  Amboyna,  may  be  held  to  form  a  fifth 
division  of  semi-civilized  Malays.  They  are  all  Maho- 
metans, but  they  speak  a  variety  of  curious  languages, 
which  seem  compounded  of  Bugis  and  Javanese,  with  the 
laugonges  of  the  savage  tribes  of  the  Moluccas. 

The  savage  Malays  are  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo;  the 
Battaks  and  other  wild  tribes  of  Sumatra ;  the  Jakuns  of 
the  Malay  Peninsula ;  the  aborigines  of  Northern  Celebes, 
of  the  Sula  island,  and  of  part  of  Bouru. 

The  colour  of  all  these  varied  tribes  is  a  light  reddish 
brown,  with  more  or  less  of  an  olive  tinge,  not  varying  in 
any  important  degree  over  an  extent  of  country  as  large  as 
all  Southern  Europe.  The  hair  is  equally  constant,  being 
invariably  black  and  straight,  and  of  a  rather  coarse  tex- 
ture, so  that  any  lighter  tint,  or  any  wave  or  curl  in  it, 
is  an  almost  certain  proof  of  the  admixture  of  some  foreign 
blood.  The* face  is  nearly  destitute  of  beard,  and  tlie 
breast  and  limbs  are  free  from  hair.  The  stature  is 
tolerably  equal,  and  is  always  considerably  below  that  of 
the  average  European ;  the  body  is  robust,  the  bi-onst  well 
dovolopod,  the  foot  small,  thick,  and  short,  the  hands  small 
and  rather  delicate.  The  face  is  a  little  broail,  and  in- 
clined to  be  flat ;  the  forehead  is  rather  rounded,  the  brows 
low,  the  eyes  black  and  very  slightly  oblique ;  the  nose  is 
rather  small,  not  prominent,  but  straight  and  well-shaped, 
the  apex  a  little  rounded,  the  nostrils  broad  and  slightly 
exposed ;  the  cheek-bones  are  rather  prominent,  the  mouth 
large,  the  lips  broad  and  well  cut,  but  not  protruding,  the 
chin  round  and  well-formed. 

In  this  description  there  seems  little  to  object  to  on  the 
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■core  of  bciftiity,  and  yot  on  the  wliola  tho  Maluys  are  cer- 
tainly not  lianjsoiiio.  In  youth,  however,  tliey  are  often 
Toy  gouil- looking,  und  many  of  the  boys  nud  girla  up  t<> 
twelve  or  fin«eu  years  of  ago  are  very  pleuaing,  an<i  somu 
have  countonancoa  which  are  in  their  way  almost  ))err«ct. 
I  im  inclined  to  think  they  lose  much  of  their  good  lookti 
\ij  bad  habila  and  irregular  living.  At  a  very  oiirly  ago 
they  chow  hotel  and  tobacco  almost  Jnceaanntly ;  thuy 
suffer  luiich  want  and  expoaiiru  in  their  tinhing  und  othor 
excatvioria ;  their  lives  are  often  passed  in  alteruatu  starvu* 
tion  and  fuaating,  idleiieas  and  excessive  labour, — and  i\m 
natotidly  producua  premature  oki  ago  and  liarshuesa  of 
ftRtnres. 

In  character  the  Malay  is  impaasivo.  He  exhibit*  u 
neerve,  diflidtince,  and  even  boshfutness,  which  is  in 
some  (icgree  attractive,  and  leads  the  observer  to  think 
that  tlie  ferocious  and  bloodthirsty  character  imputed  to 
the  tace  must  be  grossly  exaggerated.  He  is  not  demon- 
letntivo.  Ilia  feelings  of  surprise,  admiration,  or  fear,  aro 
never  openly  manifeated,  and  are  probably  not  strongly 
,fdt  He  is  slow  and  deliberate  in  speech,  and  circuitous 
in  introducing  the  subject  he  haij  come  expressly  to  diacuse. 
Theee  are  lliu  main  feiitiires  of  Lis  moral  nature,  and  ex- 
hibit themseiveB  in  every  action  of  his  litk 

Giiildren  and  women  are  timid,  and  scream  and  mn  at 
the  unexpected  sight  of  a  European.  In  the  conipanr  of 
men  they  are  silent,  and  are  generally  quiet  and  obedient. 
When  alone  the  Malay  is  taciturn;  he  neither  talks  nor 
einga  to  himself.  When  several  are  paddling  in  a  canoe, 
they  occasionally  chant  a  monotonous  and  plaintive  song. 
He  is  cautious  of  giving  offence  to  his  equals.  He  does 
not  quarrel  easily  about  money  matters;  dislikes  asking 
too  fniquuntly  oven  for  jHiymont  of  his  just  dehto,  and  will 
often  give  them  up  altogothor  rather  than  quarrel  with  his 
debtor.  Practical  joking  is  utterly  repugnant  to  his  dis- 
position; for  he  is  particularly  sensitive  to  breaches  cf 
etiquette,  or  any  interference  with  the  personal  liberty  of 
himself  or  another.  As  an  example,  I  may  mention  that 
I  have  often  found  it  very  difScult  to  get  one  Malay 
servant  to  waken  another.  He  will  call  as  loud  as  he  can, 
but  will  hardly  touch,  much  leas  shake  his  comrada    I 
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have  firequently  had  to  waken  a  hard  sleeper  myself  when 
on  a  land  or  sea  journey. 

The  higher  classes  of  Malays  are  exceedingly  polite,  and 
have  all  the  quiet  ease  and  dignity  of  the  best-bred  Euro- 
peans.   Yet  this  is  compatible  with  a  reckless  cruelty  and  \ 
contempt  of  liuman  life,  which  is  the  dark  side  of  their  I 
character.     It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  I 
different  persons  give  totally  opposite  accounts  of  them —  ^ 
one  praising  them  for  their  soberness,  civility,  and  good- 
nature ;  another  abusing  them  for  their  deceit,  treachery, 
and  cruelty.     The  old  traveller  Nicolo  Conti,  writing  in 
1430,  says:  "The  inhabitants  of  Java  and  Sumatra  ex- 
ceed every  other  people  in  cruelty.    They  regard  killing  a 
mto  as  a  mere  jest ;  nor  is  any  punishment  allotted  for 
such  a  deed.    If  any  one  purchase  a  new  sword,  and  wish 
to  try  it,  he  will  thrust  it  into  the  breast  of  the  first  porsoii 
he  moots.    The  passei*8-by  examine  the  wound,  and  praiso 
the  skill  of  the  person  who  iniiioted  it,  if  ho  tlirust  in 
the  weapon  direct."     Yet  Drake  says  of  the  south  of 
Java :  **  The  people  (as  are  their  kings)  are  a  very  loving, 
true,  and  just-dealing  people;"   and  Mr.  Crawfurd  says 
that  the  Javanese,  whom  he  knew  thoroughly,  are  "  a 

fieaceable,  docile,  sober,  simple,  and  industrious  people." 
krbosa,  on  the  other  hand,  who  saw  them  at  Malacca 
about  1G60,  says :  "  They  are  a  people  of  great  ingenuity, 
very  subtle  in  all  their  dealings;  very  malicious,  great 
deceivei's,  seldom  speaking  the  truth ;  prepared  to  do  all 
manner  of  wickedness,  and  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives."    ^ 

The  intellect  of  the  Malay  race  seems  rather  deficient 
They  are  incapable  of  anything  beyond  the  simplest  com- 
binations of  ideas,  and  have  Uttle  taste  or  energy  for  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge.  Their  civilization,  such  as  it  \ 
is,  does  not  seem  to  be  indigenous,  as  it  is  entiiely  confined 
to  those  nations  who  have  been  converted  to  the  Maho- 
metan or  Brahminical  religions. 

I  will  now  give  an  equally  brief  sketch  of  the  other 
great  race  of  the  Malay  ^chipelago,  the  Papuan. 

The  typical  Papuan  race  is  in  many  respects  the  very 
opi)osite  of  the  Malay,  and  it  lias  hitherto  been  very  im- 
])erfectly  described.  The  colour  of  the  body  is  a  deep 
souty-brown  or  black,  sometimes  approaching,  but  novor 
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\  qnite  equalling,  the  jet-block  of  some  ue^ro  nices.  It 
'  varies  in  tint,  however,  more  than  that  of  tne  Mnlay,  and 
is  eoiHQtimes  a  dusky-brown.  Tlie  hair  is  very  peculiar, 
being  harah,  dry,  and  frizzly,  growing  in  little  tufts  or 
curls,  which  in  youth  are  very  short  and  compact,  bat 
afterwards  grow  out  to  a  considerable  length,  forming  the 
compact  frizzled  mop  which  ia  the  Papuans'  pnde  and 
gh)iy.  Tlio  face  is  adorned  with  a  beard  of  the  same 
frizzly  nature  as  tlio  hair  of  the  head.  Tlio  arms,  legs,  and 
breast  are  also  more  or  leas  clothed  with  haii  of  a  similar 
nature. 

In  stature  the  rapuon  decidedly  surpasses  the  Malay, 
and  18  perhaps  equal,  or  even  superior,  to  the  average  of 
Europeans.  Tlie  legs  are  long  and  thin,  and  the  hands  and 
feflt  lai^er  than  in  the  Malaya,  The  face  is  somewhat 
elongated,  the  forehead  flattJah, 
the  brows  very  prominent;  the 
nose  is  large,  rather  arched  and 
hi^h,  the  base  thick,  the  nostrils 
broad,  With  the  aperture  hidden. 
Diving  to  the  tip  of  the  nose  beinjt 
elongated ;  the  mouth  is  large, 
the  lipa  thick  and  protuberant 
The  face  has  thus  an  oltngether  | 
umro  European  aspect  than  in  i 
the  Malay,  owing  to  the  largu 
iioae;  and  the  pecuh'ar  form  of 
tliis  organ,  with  the  mure  promi- 
nent brows  and  the  character  of 
the  hair  on  the  head,  face,  and 
body,  enable  us  at  a  glance  to 
diatinguiah  the  two  races.  I  have 
observed  that  most  of  these 
chaxauU^rhiiii  feuliucs  are  as  dis- 
riruAi  ouiuL  tinctly  visible  in  children  of  ten 

or  twelve  years  old  as  in  adults, 
and  the  peculiar  form  of  the  nose  is  always  shown  in  the 
figures  which  they  carve  for  ornaments  to  their  houses,  or 
as  charms  to  wear  round  their  necks. 
,,        The  moral  chanicteristicB  of  the  Papuan  appear  to  tne  lo 
I  separate  him  aa  distinctly  from  the  Malay  as  do  his  form 
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and  features.  He  is  impulsiTe  and  domonstrative  in  speech 
and  action.  His  emotions  and  passions  express  themselves 
in  shonts  and  laughter,  in  yells  and  frantic  leapings. 
Women  and  children  take  their  share  in  every  discussion, 
and  seem  little  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  strangers  and 
Europeans. 

Of  the  intellect  of  this  raco  it  is  verv  difficult  to  judge, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  rate  it  somewhat  higher  than  that  of 
the  Malays,  notwithstanding  the  fact  mat  the  Papuans 
have  never  yet  made  any  advance  towards  civilization.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  for  centuries  the 
Malays  have  been  influenced  by  Hindoo,  Cliinese,  and 
Arabic  immigration,  whereas  the  Papuan  race  has  only  - 
been  subjected  to  the  very  partial  and  local  influence  of 
Malay  traders.  The  Papuan  has  much  more  vital  energy, 
which  would  certainly  greatly  assist  his  intellectual  devc-  \ 
lopment  Papuan  slaves  show  no  inferiority  of  intellect 
compared  with  Malays,  but  rather  the  contrary ;  and  in  the 
Moluccas  they  are  often  promoted  to  places  of  considerable 
trust  The  Papuan  has  a  greater  feeling  for  art  than  the 
Malay.  He  decorates  his  canoe,  his  house,  and  almost 
every  domestic  utensil  with  elaborate  carving,  a  habit 
which  is  rarely  found  among  tribes  of  the  Malay  race. 

In  the  affections  and  moral  sentiments,  on  the  other   ' 
hand,  the  Papuans  seem  very  deficient     In  the  treatment 
of  their  children  they  are  often  violent  and  cruel ;  whereas    \ 
the  Malays  ore  almost  invariably  kind  and  gentle,  hardly 
ever  interfering  at  all  with  their  children's  pursuits  and 
amusements,  and  giving  them  perfect  liberty  at  whatever 
age  they  wish  to  claim  it     But  these  very  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  parents  and  children  are  no  doubt,  in  a  great  / 
measure,  due  to  the  listless  and  apathetic  character  of  the  / 
race,  which  never  leads  the  younger  members  into  serious 
opposition  to  the  elders ;  while  the  harsher  discipline  of 
the  Papuans  may  be  chiefly  due  to  that  greater  vigour  and 
energy  of  mind  which  always,  sooner  or  later,  leads  to  the 
rebellion  of  the  weaker  against  the  stronger, — the  people 
against  their  rulers,  the  slave  against  his  master,  or  the    \ 
child  against  its  parent 

It  appears,  therefore,  that,  whether  wo  consider  their 
physical  conformation,  their  moral  characteristics,  or  their 
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intelleotual  capacitiea,  the  Malay  ami  Papunn  rnces  offot 
reiiiarkiiljlo  dilTuraricua  ami  stiilciiifj  coiitnwts.  'Tlio  MiJuy 
ia  of  alioit  stature,  brown-skinned,  straight-haired,  benrd- 
Icss,  and  smooth-bodied.  The  Vapnan  is  taller,  ia  black- 
dkiimed,  frizziy-haired,  bearded,  and  haiiy-bodied.  The 
former  is  broad-faced,  hua  a  small  nose,  aud  flat  eyebrows ; 
the  latter  ia  long-faced,  has  a  large  and  prominent  nose, 
and  projecting  eyebrows.  The  Malay  ia  hnahfid,  coUi, 
undotnouBlrativo,  and  quiet)  the  Papiiau  ia  bold,  iiii- 
petnouB,  excitable,  and  noisy.  Tlie  former  ia  gmvo  and 
seldom  laughs  ;  the  latter  ia  joyous  and  lauglitor-loving, — 
the  one  conceals  hia  emotions,  the  other  displays  throt. 

Having  thus  described  in  some  detail,  the  great  phrsicaJ, 
intellectual,  and  moral  difTerences  between  the  Malays  and 

I  Papuans,  we  have  to  consider  the  inhabitants  of  the  nu- 
merous islands  which  do  not  agree  very  closely  with  either 
of  these  races.  The  islands  of  Obi,  Batchian,  and  the 
Ihree  southern  peninsulas  of  Gilolo,  possess  no  trne  indi- 
genous population  \  but  the  northern  peninsula  is  iidia- 
bited  by  a  native  race,  the  so-called  Alfuroa  of  Sahoo  and 
Galcla.  These  people  are  quite  distinct  from  the  Malays, 
and  almost  equally  so  from  the  Papuans,  They  are  tall 
and  well-mado,  with  Papuan  features,  and  curly  hair; 
they  arc  bearded  and  hairy-limbed,  but  c^uite  as  light  in 
colour  as  the  Malaya.  They  are  an  iiiduatrious  and 
enterprising  race,  cultivating  rice  and  vegetables,  and  in- 
defatigable in  their  search  after  game,  fish,  tripang,  pearl,8, 
and  tcrtoiseahell. 

In  tbe  great  island  of  Ceram  there  is  ako  an  indigenous 
race  very  similar  to  that  of  \orthorQ  Gilolo.  Itoum 
seems  to  contain  two  distinct;  races, — a  shorter,  round- 
faced  people,  with  a  Malay  physic^omy,  who  may 
probably  have  come  from  Celebes  by  way  of  the  Sula 
islands;  and  a  taller  bearded  race,  resembling  that  of 
Coram. 

Far  south  of  the  Moluecas  lies  the  island  of  Timor, 
inhabited  by  tribes  much  nearer  to  the  true  Papuan 
than  those  of  the  Moluccas. 

The  Timorese  of  the  interior  are  dusky  brown  or  black- 
ish, with  bushy  frizzled  hair,  and  the  long  Papuan  nose. 
They  are  of  medium  height  and  rather  slender  figures. 
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The  univei'sal  dress  is  a  long  cloth  twisted  round  the  waist, 
the  fringed  ends  of  which  hang  below  the  knee.  The 
people  are  said  to  be  great  thieves,  and  the  tribes  are 
always  at  war  with  each  other,  but  they  are  not  very 
courageous  or  bloodthirsty.  The  custom  of  **  tabu,"  called 
here  "  pomdli,"  is  very  general,  fruit  trees,  houses,  crops, 
and  property  of  all  kinds  being  protected  from  depre- 
dation bv  this  ceremony,  the  reverence  for  which  is  very 
great  A  palm  branch  stuck  across  an  open  door,  showing 
that  the  house  is  tabooed,  is  a  more  eflbctual  guard  against 
robbery  than  any  amount  of  locks  and  bars.  The  houses 
in  Timor  are  different  from  those  of  most  of  the  other 
islands;  they  seem  all  roof,  the  thatch  overhanging  the 
low  walls  and  reaching  the  ground,  except  where  it  is  cut 
away  for  an  entrance.  In  some  parts  of  the  west  end  of 
Timor,  and  on  the  little  island  of  Semau,  the  houses  more 
resemble  those  of  the  Hottentots,  being  egg-shaped,  very 
small,  and  with  a  door  only  about  three  feet  higk  These 
are  built  on  the  ground,  while  those  of  the  eastern  districts 
axe  raised  a  few  feet  on  posts.  In  their  excitable  disposi- 
tion, loud  voices,  and  fearless  demeanour,  the  Timorese 
closely  resemble  the  people  of  New  Guinea. 

In  the  islands  west  of  Timor,  as  far  as  Flores  and 
Sandalwood  Island,  a  very  similar  race  is  found,  which 
also  extends  eastward  to  Timor-laut,  where  the  true 
Papuan  race  b^pns  to  appear.  The  small  islands  of 
Savu  and  Botti,  however,  to  the  west  of  Timor,  are  very 
remarkable  in  possessing  a  different  and,  in  some  respects, 
peculiar  race.  These  people  are  very  handsome,  with 
good  features,  resembling  in  many  cliaracteristics  tlie 
race  produced .  by  the  mixture  of  the  Hindoo  or  Arab 
with  the  Malay.  They  are  certainly  distinct  from  Uie 
Timorese  or  Papuan  races,  and  must  be  classed  in  t^e 
western  rather  than  the  eastern  ethnological  division  of 
the  Archipelago. 

The  whole  of  the  great  island  of  New  Guinea,  the  Ke 
and  Aru  Islands,  with  Mysol,  Salwatty,  and  Waigiou,  are 
inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  tlie  tyjucal  Papuans.  I 
found  no  trace  of  any  other  tribes  inhabiting  the  in- 
terior of  Now  Guinea,  but  tJio  coast  j)Oople  are  in  some 
places  mixed  with  the  bix>wuer  races  <if  the  Moluocaa 
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Tiie  eanie  riipTiaii  raco  seems  to  estend  over  the  islnnda 
east  of  New  Guiueu  us  fur  as  the  Fijia. 

Tliera  remain  to  be  noticed  the  black  woolly-haired 
races  of  tho  Philippines  and  the  Malay  peninsula,  the 
formep  called  "  Negritos,"  and  the  latter  "  Seniangs,"  I 
have  never  seen  these  people  myself,  but  from  the  nu- 
meroiis  accurate  descriptions  of  them  that  liave  been 
'  published,  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  satisfying  myNuU 
that  they  have  little  affinity  or  roaenihlanco  to  the  rapiiaiia, 
with  which  they  have  been  hitherto  associated.  In  most 
imijortant  characters  they  differ  more  from  tho  Papuan 
than  Uiey  do  from  the  Malay.  They  are  dwarfs  in  stature, 
only  averaging  four  feet  six  inches  to  four  feet  eight 
inches  high,  or  eight  inches  leas  than  the  Malays ;  whereas 
the  Papuans  are  decidedly  taller  than  the  Malays.  The 
nose  is  invariably  represented  as  small,  flattened,  or 
turned  up  at  the  apex,  whereas  the  moat  universal  cha- 
racter of  the  Papuan  race  is  to  have  the  nose  prominent 
and  large,  with  the  apex  produced  downwards,  as  it  is 
invariably  represented  in  their  own  rude  idols,  The  hair 
of  these  dwiu^sh  races  agrees  with  that  of  the  Papuans, 
hut  so  it  doea  with  that  of  the  negroes  of  Africa.  The 
Negritos  and  the  Somangs  agree  very  closely  in  physical 
chamcturiatica  with  each  other  and  with  the  Andaman 
Islondera,  while  thoy  diffei  in  a  marked  manner  from 
every  Papuan  race, 

A  care  fill  study  of  these  varied  racea,  comparing 
them  with  thoae  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  Australia,  has  led  me  to  adopt  a  comparatively 
simple  view  as  to  their  origin  and  affinities. 

If  we  draw  a  line  (see  Physical  Map,  p.  9),  com- 
mencing to  the  east  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  thence 
along  uie  western  coast  of  Gilolo,  through  the  island  of 
Bouru,  and  curving  round  the  west  end  of  Flores,  then 
bending  back  by  Sandalwood  Island  to  take  in  Rotti, 
we  shall  divide  the  Archipelago  into  two  portions,  the 
races  Of  which  have  strongly  marked  distinctive  pecn- 
liarities.  This  line  will  separate  the  Malayan  and  all  the 
Asiatic  races,  from  the  Papuans  and  all  that  inhabit  the 
Pacific;  and  though  along  the  line  of  junction  intermi- 
gratioQ  and  commixture  have  taken  place,  yet  the  divi- 
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sion  is  on  the  whole  almost  as  well  defined  and  strongly 
oonlxasted,  as  is  the  corresponding  zoological  division 
of  the  Archipelago,  into  an  Indo-lialayan  and  Austro- 
Malayan  region. 

I  must  briefly  explain  the  reasons  that  have  led  me 
to  consider  this  division  of  the  Oceanic  races  to  be  a  true 
and  natural  one.  The  Malayan  race,  as  a  whole,  un- 
doubtedly very  closely  resembles  the  East  Asian  popu- 
lations, from  Siam  to  Mandchouria.  I  was  much  struck 
with  this,  when  in  the  island  of  Bali  I  saw  Chinese 
traders  who  had  adopted  the  costume  of  that  country, 
and  who  could  then  hardly  be  distinguished  from  Malays ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  natives  of  Java  who, 
as  &r  as  physiognomy  was  concerned,  would  pass  very 
well  for  Chinese.  Then,  again,  we  have  the  most  typical 
of  the  Malayan  tribes  inhabiting  a  portion  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  itself  together  with  those  great  islands  wliich, 
possessing  the  same  species  of  larjp  Mammalia  with  the 
adyacent  parts  of  the  continent,  have  in  all  probability 
Cmned  a  connected  portion  of  Asia  during  the  human 
period.  The  Negritos  are,  no  doubt,  quite  a  distinct  race 
from  the  Malay ;  but  yet,  as  some  of  them  inhabit  a 
portion  of  the  continent,  and  others  the  Anrlamon  Islands 
in  the  Bay  cf  Bengal,  they  must  be  considered  to  have 
had,  in  all  probabiuty,  an  Asiatic  rather  than  a  Poly- 
nesian origin. 

Now,  turning  to  the  eastern  ports  of  the  Archipelago,  I 
find,  by  comparing  my  own  observations  with  those  of  the 
most  trustworthy  travellers  and  missionaries,  that  a  race 
identical  in  all  its  chief  features  with  the  Papuan,  is  found 
in  all  the  islands  as  far  east  as  the  Iijis ;  beyond  this  the 
brown  Polynesian  race,  or  some  intermediate  type,  is 
spread  everywhere  over  the  Pacific  The  descriptions  of 
tnese  latter  often  agree  exactly  with  the  characters  of  tiie 
brown  indigenes  of  Gilolo  and  Ceram. 

It  is  to  be  especially  remarked  that  the  brown  and 
the  black  Polynesian  races  closely  resemble  each  other. 
Their  features  are  almost  identical,  so  that  portraits  of  a 
New  Zealander  or  Otaheitan  will  often  serve  accurately 
to  represent  a  Papuan  or  Timorese,  the  darker  colour  and 
mote  frizzly  hair  of  the  latter  being  the  only  difRoencea, 
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They  aru  both  tall  races.  Tliey  agree  in  their  love  of  art 
aiii]  the  stylu  of  their  doconitiotitj.  They  ttru  ijnergutic, 
demonstrative,  Joyous,  and  laiighter-toving,  and  in  all  tlicac 
particulars  thoy  differ  widely  from  the  M^ay. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  umneruos  intermedlatu 
forma  that  occur  among  the  countless  islands  of  Uia 
Pacific,  are  not  merely  the  result  of  a  mixture  of  these 
racefi,  but  are,  to  some  extent,  truly  intermediate  or  trannl- 
tintml ;  and  that  the  brown  and  the  black,  tiie  Papuan, 
the  natives  of  Gilolo  and  Cerani,  tho  Fijian,  the  inhnbi- 
lantB  of  tlio  Sandwich  Islands  and  tlioso  of  Kuw  ^^ualaiul, 

i  all  varying  forma  of  one  great  Oceanic  or  Polynesian 
I   race. 

It  is,  however,  quite  possible,  and  perhaps  probable, 
that  the  brown  Polynesians  were  originally  the  produce  of 
a  mixture  of  Malays,  or  some  lighter  coloured  Mongol 
race  with  the  dark  Papuans  ;  but  if  ao,  the  interniiugling 
took  place  at  such  a  remote  epoch,  and  has  been  so  as8ist«d 
by  the  continued  influence  of  physical  conditions  and  of 
natural  selection,  leading  to  the  preservation  of  a  special 
type  suited  to  those  conditions,  that  it  has  become  a  fixed 
and  stable  race  with  no  signs  of  mongrcliam,  and  showing 
_  atich  a  decided  prGpondorauce  of  Papuan  character,  that 
t  it  can  b(.'8t  be  clossitied  as  a  modification  of  tho  Papuiu 
Jype.  The  occurrence  of  a  decided  Malay  element  in  tho 
Polynesian  langnagea,  has  evidently  nothing  to  da  vith 
any  such  ancient  physical  connexion.  It  ia  alt(^ether 
a  recent  plieuomenou,  originating  in  the  rooming  habits  of 
the  chief  Malay  tribes;  and  this  ia  proved  by  the  &ct 
that  we  find  actual  modem  words  of  the  Malay  and 
Javanese  languages  in  use  iD  Polynesia,  bo  little  dis- 
guised by  peculiarities  of  pronunciation  aa  to  be  easily 
recognisable— not  more  Malay  roota  only  to  be  detected 
by  the  elaborate  researches  of  the  philologist,  as  would 
certainly  Iiavo  been  the  caw  had  their  inti-oduclion  been  as 
remote  as  the  origin  of  a  very  distinct  race — a  race  as 
different  fram  the  Malay  in  mental  and  moral,  as  it  ia  in 
physical  characters. 

As  bearing  upon  this  question  it  is  important  to  point 
out  the  harmony  which  exists,  between  the  line  of  separa- 
tion of  the  human  races  of  the  Archipelago  and  t^t  of 
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the  animal  productions  of  the  same  country,  which  I  have 
already  so  fully  explained  and  illustrated.  The  dividing 
lines  do  not,  it  is  true,  exactly  agree ;  but  I  think  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  and  something  more  than  a  mere  coinci- 
dence, that  they  should  traverse  the  same  district  and 
approach  each  other  so  closely  as  they  do.  If,  however, 
I  am  right  in  my  supposition  that  the  region  where  the 
dividing  line  of  the  Indo-Malayan  and  Austro-Malayan 
regions  of  ssoology  can  now  be  drawn,  was  formerly  occu- 
pied bv  a  much  wider  sea  than  at  present,' and  if  man 
existea  on  the  earth  at  that  period,  we  shall  see  good 
reason  why  the  races  inhabiting  the  Asiatic  and  Pacific 
areas  should  now  meet  and  partially  intermingle  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  dividing  line. 

It  has  recently  been  maintained  by  Professor  Huxley, 
that  the  Papuans  are  more  closely  allied  to  the  negroes  of 
Africa  than  to  any  other  race.  The  resemblance  both 
in  physical  and  mental  characteristics  had  often  struck 
myself,  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  it  as 
probable  or  possible,  liave  hitherto  prevented  me  from 
giving  full  weight  to  those  resemblances.  Geographical, 
zoological,  and  ethnological  considerations  render  it  almost 
certain,  that  if  these  two  races  ever  had  a  common  origin, 
it  could  only  have  been  at  a  period  far  more  remote  than 
any  which  has  yet  been  assigned  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
human  race.  And  even  if  their  unity  could  be  proved,  it 
would  in  no  way  affect  my  argument  for  the  close  affinity 
of  the  Papuan  and  Polynesian  races,  and  the  radical 
distinctness  of  both  from  the  Malay. 

Polynesia  is  pre-eminently  an  area  of  subsidence,  and 
its  great  wide-spread  groups  of  coral-reefs  mark  out  the 
position  of  former  continents  and  islands.  The  rich  and 
varied,  yet  strangely  isolated  productions  of  Australia  and 
New  Guinea,  also  indicate  an  extensive  continent  where 
such  specialized  forms  were  developed.  The  races  of  men 
now  inhabiting  these  countries  are,  therefore,  most  pro- 
bably the  descendants  of  the  races  which  inhabited  these 
continents  and  islands.  This  is  the  most  simple  and 
natural  supposition  to  make.  And  if  we  find  any  signs 
of  direct  affinity  between  the  inhabitants  of  any  other 
part  of  the  world  and  those  of  Polynesia,  it  by  no  means 
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follows  that  Die  latter  wero  doriveil  from  tho  formor  For 
luj,  wbeii  a  Pacific  coiitiiieiit  oxiatod,  tlio  wliolo  goo^rapliy 
of  Llie  cartli's  uurfuco  would  prtibably  bo  very  diifurent 
fiom  what  it  now  is,  tlie  preaoot  continenta  may  not  then 
have  risen  above  tlio  ocean,  and,  when  thoy  were  formed 
at  a  Bubueqiicnt  eiiocli,  may  have  derived  some  of  tlisir 
inhabitants  from  the  Polynesian  area  itself.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  thero  are  proofs  of  extensive  migra- 
tions among  the  Pacific  isliuids,  which  have  led  to 
community  of  lauguage  from  the  Sandwich  group  to  New 
Zealand ;  but  there  are  no  proofs  whatever  of  recent 
migration  from  any  surrounding  country  to  Polynesia, 
since  there  is  no  people  to  be  found  elsewhere  siilficicntly 
resembling  the  Polynesian  race  in  their  chief  physical  and 
mental  characteristics. 

If  the  past  liistory  of  these  varied  races  is  obscure  and 
uncertain,  the  future  is  no  less  so.  The  true  Polynesiann, 
inhabiting  the  farthest  isles  of  the  Pacific,  are  no  doubt 
doomed  to  an  early  extinctioa  But  the  more  numei-ona 
Malay  race  seems  well  adapted  to  survive  as  tho  cultivator 
of  tho  soil,  even  when  his  country  and  government  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Europeans,  If  the  tide  of  ool(>< 
nidation  should  be  turned  to  Kew  Quinea,  tlici'e  con  bo 
little  doniit  of  tho  early  extinction  of  tho  Papuan  mco,  A 
warlike  and  energetic  people,  who  will  not  submit  to 
national  slavery  or  to  domestic  servitude,  must  disappear 
before  the  white  man  as  sui'ely  as  do  the  wolf  and  the  tigec 

I  have  now  concluded  my  task.  I  have  given,  in  mora 
or  less  detail,  a  sketch  of  my  eight  years'  wanderings  among 
the  lai-gest  and  the  most  luxuriant  islands  which  adorn 
our  earth's  surface  I  have  endeavoured  to  convey  my  im- 
pressions of  their  scenery,  their  v^etatioa,  their  animal 
productions,  and  their  human  inhabitants.  I  have  dwelt 
at  some  length  on  the  varied  and  interesting  problems  they 
offer  to  the  student  of  nature.  Before  bidding  my  readera 
farewell,  I  wish  to  moke  a  few  observations  on  a  subject 
of  yet  higher  interest  and  deeper  importance,  which  the 
contemplation  of  savage  life  has  suggested,  and  on  which. 
I  believe  that  the  civuized  can  learn  something  &om  tbsr 
savage  man. 
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TTf   73,"tfC   .":    ••»   V.?fX^  l\j|1    HV\    f)^   ^iy>.*^    V^.-.'^'i     l^s-^* 

_85a»>  of  r<:fec5;o;v,  jb*v«^  u^u^^j^H^  jj>na\.  wU^.-n    ^\.*   ^^m^ 
"nc^rTWO!!,  tv:?  to  wWoh  ii'Hmu*  jmnnjj^^^^  sww'-f  Vm^\.,  w^ 
nearer.     What  i?  tlu*  vlivilly  js^H>s»t  «ioi»**\t  '»:iio  ».mi  wA* 
which  mankiiul  <«\t«v  \\(k^  I^om.  ^wA  i^UW  u  ♦.'^.Umo  ?     »*m* 
best  thinkerft  mr\iutiiin. (hrtt  i^  i«  n  aNKi »«(  (i^ilitdlmO  h. .« 
dom  and  aolf-jitu'ornmonU  itiuIimo.I  pt«<iMU«li»  ^i  M»ii  n^M»J 
developmoiit  mid  junt  tmlrtttpn  nr  Htn  tMMt)Mi<it(til   hiiiti«) 
and  phyaiciil  |mr(M  of  oiir  imhitit.  >  ^  MmIm  Im  hli(<*(i   ni« 
shftll  each  b«  wv  norfoollv  llltpil  r»i»    ji  nMhlMl   mv|m|,.h..,i 
by  knowiim  wliul  m  ri^bl.  ntnl  iil^  Hin  *tM(»M>  Dfttn  Ihi.tttu? 
ah  irrcsisUmn  iihpiilnn  id  An  wlin):  if»  IrtiMv  f<i  iii>  ttirlif 
that  all  lawn  ntwl  nil  piitiidlirfiMil'i  iilifill   ft"  mum'ww  .'i.ify 
In  such  a  MUin  nvry   iriMrt    wimiM    hfi-^'n   n   r*'iM)'  i'  h'fv 
well-balancod   inf^ll/^nfunl  or^nni/iU'ift,  f'f  ttfflrr-fMft'l  ii. 
moral  lavr  in  nil  iU  d^ffiili,  rir»'l   wfrfil'l  fh'|«»ir"  ni  ..Uif 
motivfi  bnt  Ib^  fr^  irrijrtil-;«q  ^f  Ki^  ^r^fn  nr.*  ir-.  Ki    .;.  / 
that  law: 

IO"W  stiigfft  ^f  '^^iviliMM^Ti^  •vf%  r^fi']  ti^/tfi^  «7,7r  '^'  •    '  •    •  •  '• 

a  p*»Tf(f»At   V/'.jaI    ^aM        f    r.i'f^    h  rM    iri^h '  ■     ■      ' 

laW^    or    ia"«^    V,M/^iH      .^^     '•ho     ;,*iV:*»    -.ynr^.M      .^  '     '     u 

tnrt   ^l!^•n(n^    ♦'nrJi    ■*»*•    ■•^''   ^..»*^.*^    •/  '^  V 
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I    savage  Blule  in   intellectual   acliicvemeDts,  we   have   not 
I    tulvuuced  equally  in  morals.     It  is  true  that  ainong  those 
claaseB   vvlio  have  no   wants   that  cannot   be  easily  sup- 
plied, andiimong  whom  public  opinion  has  great  influence, 
—   the  rights  of  others  ore  fully  respected.     It  is  true,  also, 
that  we  liavQ  vastly  ojttcnded  the  sphere  of  those  rights, 
,_  and  include  within  them  all  the  brolheiliood  of  man.     But 
I  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  tlie  inasa  of  our  populations 
I  have   not  at  all   advanced   beyond   the  sava^o  code   of 
\  morals,  and  have  in  nmny  casus  sunk  below  it.     A  defi- 
cient iiiorality  ia  the  great  blot  of  modern  civilization,  and 
tJie  greatest  hindrance  to  true  progress. 

During  the  last  century,  and  especiidly  in  the  last  thirty 

years,  our  intellectual  and  material  advancement  has  been 

too  quickly  ocliievod  for  us  to  reap  the  full  benefit  of  it 

Our  mastery  over  the  forces  of  nature  Iiaa  led  to  a  rapid 

growth  of  population,  and  a  vast  accumulation  of  wealth ; 

but  these  have  brought   with  them  such  an  amount  of 

poverty  ond  crime,  and  have  fostered  the  growth  of  so 

much  sordid  feeling  and  so  many  fierce  passions,  that  it 

may  wet)  he  questioned,  whetlter  the  mental   and  moral 

status  of  our  population   has  not  on  tlie  average   been 

lowei-ed,  and  whetlier  the  evil  has  not  overbalanced  the 

,^    good.     Compared  with  our  wondrous  progress  in  physical 

science  and    its    practical    applications,   onr    system  of 

'    government,  of  administering  justice,  af  national  educa- 

'  ^tion,  and  our  whole  social  and  moral  oi;ganization,  remains 

^  in  a  state  of  barbarism.*    And  if  we  continue  to  devota 

our  chief   energies  to   the    utilizing  of  our  knowledge 

of  the   laws   of   nature  with   the  view  of  still   further 

extending  our  commerce  and  our  wealth,  the  evils  vhioh 

necessarily  accompany  these  when   too  eagerly  pursued, 

may  increase  to  such  gigantic  dimensions  as  to  be  beyond 

our  power  to  alleviate. 

I        We  should  now  clearly  recognise  the  fact,  that  the 

I    wealth  and  knowledge  and  culture  of  the  Uie  do  not  con- 

1   stitute  civilization,  and  do  not  of  themselves  advance  iu 

towards  the"  perfect  social  state."  Our  vast  manufacturine 

system,  our  gigantic  commerce,  our  crowded  towns  ana 

cities,  support  and  continually  renew  a  mass  of  hutnaa 

*  Sm   DOto  DMt  ptg*. 


misery  and  crime  absol^Mjf  ^w^iiw  than  hM  fiv<^r  ttUM 
before.  Tliey  create  aud  maintain  in  llfc-lonn  lahonr  an 
ever-increasing  army,  whose  lot  ia  tho  mow  Iminl  to  haav, 
by  contrast  witli  the  pleasuroa,  the  comfortniand  Un*  luxury 
which  they  see  everywhere  around  tliem,  hut  whlt\h  Uirt> 
can  never  hope  to  enjoy;  and  who,  in  this  ii^nptiot,  ai^ 
worse  off  than  the  savage  in  the  midst  of  hlN  trihit. 

This  is  not  a  result  to  boast  of^  or  to  Im  saliiilltul  with  | 
and,  until  there  is  a  mora  general  reoognition  uf  thJN  falliirti 
of  our  civilization — resulting  mainly  from  our  ntialant  In 
train  and  develop  more  thoroughly  Um  symfMiUmlln  M^ 
ings  and  moral  faculties  of  our  nature,  and  in  allow  th^ni 
a  larger  share  of  influence  in  our  legislation,  our  noiMiMMrua, 
and  our  whole  social  organization  *»Wfi  shall  nttVMr,  an 
regards  the  whole  communitv,  attain  to  any  rm\  or  im* 
portant  superiority  over  the  better  oIms  of  saviHjt^s, 

This  is  the  lesson  I  have  lieen  taught  l^y  my  olm«r* 
vations  of  uncivilized  nmn.  I  now  bid  my  rt^mlurt^  ^ 
Farewell  1 


NOTK 

Tbom  who  believe  that  our  mKkl  t!^m4iiifm  s|/(^/^;iMiS  |^r 
feetioD,  will  think  tlie  stK/ve  w^/rd  barsb  im4  tB^fja^n^if  \M  ^i 
•cens  ta  me  tl^e  cmly  w«/rrj  thai  esii  ^m  iftily  «i/|/IU4  (//  *m,  W#  | 
an  the  rieheet  eoufttry  In  Uie  w//Hl/l^  mA  y#i  *rttK  i^^^^UMi^  *4  . 
o«r  popoJeUrm  are  Mtm}i  fMutjmn,  m4  ^mi^iitirU^^  kf^/wn 
criiiiMh  AM  io  Umm,  Urn  mmi$mU  mfh^t  enM^  ^Uiht^i^^^ 
9md.  tibe  poor  w^to  Jtre  umu\y  ^m  ^htt^f  *imiiif,  (wki^'^^,  *«A<y^ 
mg  to  Dr,  llawkeakr.  eicf#M«4i  aeteo  milUMm  i^^^fU^^a  #4^MNM«ii/ 
m  LoadoB  akm,)  mii  we  leay  be  e¥fe  ilM  Mivret^^  '/tn^'i^mn 
«f  otr  mmJelMi  an  ^^miij  Vmy^tfn  mA  ^'Mui^Mtk.  tMh 
ikmm  cuMi  we  kMy  idle  ^  ai  myf!^w^^  UX^/w,  e^*^  4i4bclu 
oMttttal  etnate  ui  aDJuual}/  is  <nif  je^rMH  M^ee  tA«Mi  tiU;  n^ti^i^  v^ 
as  Ifeuoeat  «g|^>;ulttt»J  iaWvfer.     We  •IWtr  ^4ft  e  JliLV4«<li4/^ 

ly  9MK,  V^  Rttutba  tft  ii*fj(^  ati^  yvpf  v^u^  tt**  4yvw«u»w»<*/;  ^m*^ 
lUa,  ill  a  tnmiiVMT  nii<;i.  vMiete  ^/  Jk  ^!«^  twA^it^ii^  *«-  #44it^  . 
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Bod  ita  [luro  Christianity, — I  cua  but  term  a  atate  of  eodul 
liorbarisin.  Wo  also  boost  of  our  love  of  juatico,  and  that  llio 
I  bw  [irotucta  rich  luid  poor  alike,  yut  we  rebin  money  llnta  as  a 
puuisliuiuut,  aud  nuke  the  very  lirat  etcps  to  obtam  justice  a 
niattar  of  expense — in  both  caaea  a  barbarous  injnatice,  or  denial 
of  justice  to  the  poor.  Again,  our  lawa  render  it  poaaible,  that, 
by  mcro  neglect  of  a  legal  form,  and  contrary  to  his  own  wiah 
and  intention,  a  man's  property  may  all  go  to  a  stranger,  and 
liis  own  children  bo  loft  destitute.  8uch  cases  Iiave  happened 
through  Iho  operation  of  the  laws  of  inlieritonco  of  landed  pro- 
jierty ;  and  that  euuh  unnatural  injustice  is  possihla  among  ua, 
shuws  tlutt  wo  are  In  a  state  of  social  barbarism.  One  more 
examplo  to  justify  my  use  of  the  term,  and  I  have  dono.  Wa 
permit  absolute  possession  of  the  soil  of  our  country,  with  no 
legal  rights  of  existence  on  the  soil,  to  the  vast  majority  who  do 
not  possess  it.  A  great  landholder  may  legally  convert  hie  whole 
property  into  a  forest  or  a  Imn ting-ground,  and  expel  eTcry 
huioaa  being  who  has  hitherto  lived  upon  it.  In  a  thickly- 
populated  couutiy  like  England, -where  erery  acre  has  its  owner 
and  its  occupier,  this  is  a  power  of  legally  destroying  his  foUow- 
creaturea ;  and  tliat  such  a  power  should  exist,  and  be  exercised 
by  individuals,  in  however  anmll  a  degree,  indicates  that,  as 
regards  true  social  science,  we  aro  still  in  a  slate  of  barbarism. 
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APPENDIX, 

ON  THE  CRANIA  AND  THE  LANGUAGES  OP  THE  RACES  OF 
HAN  IN  THE  MALAY  ABOHIPELAQO.  ^ 

ORANIA. 

A  FEW  years  ago  it  was  thought  tbot  tlie  siudy  of  Cranui 
offered  the  only  sure  basis  of  a  classification  of  man.  Immense 
collections  have  been  formed ;  they  hare  been  measured,  dc' 
Scribed,  and  figured ;  and  now  the  opinion  is  beginning  to  gaitv 
ground,  that  for  this  special  purpose  they  ore  of  yery  little 
Talue.  Professof  Huxley  has  boldly  stated  bis  views  to  this 
effect ;  and  in  a  proposed  new  classification  of  mankind  has  given 
Scarcely  any  weight  to  characters  derived  from  the  cranium.  It 
is  certain,  too,  that  though  Cranioscopy  has  been  assiduously 
^died  for  many  years,  it  has  produced  no  results  at  all  com- 
t»table  with  the  labour  and  research  bestowed  upon  it.  No- 
approach  to  a  theory  of  the  excessive  variations  of  the  cranium 
has  been  put  forth,  and  no  intelligible  classification  of  race» 
has  been  founded  up6n  ii 

Dr.  Joseph  Bam^  Daris,  who  has  l^iduously  collected' 
huinan  crania  for  mtoy  ytora,  has  Just  published  a  remarkable 
work,  entitled  "  Thosaums  Crimionim.^  This  is  a  catalogue  of 
his  collection  (by  iiilt  the  most  extensive  in  existence),  classified 
•ccordiog  io  oouiitrles  And  races,  indicating  the  derivation  and 
any  special  cluinlcteristics  of  each  specimen;  knd  by  way  of 
description,  an  elaborate  series  of  measurements,  nineteen  in 
number  when  complete,  by  which  accurate  comparisons  can  b^ 
made,  ftnd  the  limits  of  variation  determined. 
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Thia  interesting  and  valuable  work  ofTered  mo  the  niMiu  of 
dafcrroiniiig  for  nijBulf,  whotliei  the  forms  and  dimeiiaionB  of 
tlw  crania  of  the  oast«m  raiioa,  would  in  any  way  support  or 
isft]t«  my  cluaBiti cation  of  them,  For  Iho  purposes  of  coui- 
pMUon,  tho  whole  series  of  ntnotcen  measurements  would  liavs 
been  for  too  cumbersome.  I  therefore  sclectud  tlirc^  wliich 
eeetn  to  me  well  adapted  to  test  the  cupabililios  of  Craniosoopy 
te  the  purposn  in  view.  These  are  : — 1.  Tlie  capacity  of  tha 
onuiuro.  2.  U'he  proportion  of  the  width  to  the  IcntftU  tuken  aa 
100.  3.  Tho  proportion  of  the  height  to  tho  langtli  taken  as  100. 
These  diuiensions  are  given  hy  Dr.  Davia  in  almost  every  case, 
•ltd  have  furnished  me  with  ample  mati^rials.  I  first  took  the 
"  mtoiiii "  of  groups  of  crania  of  the  same  race  from  distinct  locali- 
tfae,  ad  given  by  Dr.  Davia  himself,  and  thought  I  could  detect 
diffvrtnces  dismctoriatic  of  tliQ  groat  divisions  of  the  ^falnyans 
Kwt  Papuans;  but  some  anomalies  induced  me  to  look  at  tho 
tmounl  of  individual  variation,  and  this  was  so  enormous  Uiat 
I  became  at  once  convinced,  that  even  this  large  collection  could 
(dnisli  no  trustworthy  average.  I  will  now  give  a  few  examples 
tf  Ihose  variations,  using  the  terms,— Capacity,  W:L,  II:Zi, 
for  llie  Llireo  dimensions  compared.  In  tho  Capacity,  I  olways 
compare  only  male  orania,  so  sa  not  to  introduce  the  eenul 
difference  of  size.  In  the  other  proportionate  dimensiooa,  I  nse 
both  sexes  to  get  a  larger  average,  as  I  find  these  proportiona  do 
not  vary  deHnitety  according  to  sex,  the  two  extremes  often 
occurring  in  the  series  of  male  specimens  only. 

Mauys. — Thirteen  mab  Sumatra  crania  had : — Capacity, 
fcom  61-5  to  &7  ounces  of  sand;  W:L,  71  to  -86;  H:I^ 
-73  to  '85.  Ten  male  Celebes  crania  varied  thus : — Capacity, 
from  67  to  83;  W  :L,  -73  to  -92  ;  H  rL,   76  to  -90. 

In  the  whole  series  of  eighty-six  Malay  skulls  from  Suinatr^ 
Java,  Maduia,  Borneo,  and  Celebes,  the  variation  is  enormoua. 
Capacity  (66  skulls)  60  to  91  ounces  of  sand;  Wil,  -TO  fa» 
■92]  'S.-.'L,  -72  to  -90.    And  these  extremes  are  not  iaoUtad 
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•bnonnal  spedmens,  bat  there  is  a  regular  gndattou  up  to 
theniy  which  always  becomes  more  perfect  the  \mi^^  the  number 
of  specimens  compared.  Thos,  besides  the  extreme  Dolioocephalie 
skoll  (70)  in  the  sappoeed  Brachjcephalio  Malaj  group,  there 
are  others  which  have  W  :L^  *71,  -73  and  *73,  so  that  we  hare 
ererj  reason  to  beUeye  that  with  more  specimens  we  shoald  get 
a  still  narrower  form  of  sknlL  So  the  Tery  laigo  craniam^  91 
ounces,  is  led  up  to  by  others  of  87  and  88. 

The  largest,  in  an  extensiye  series  of  English,  Scotch,  and 
Irish  crania,  was  only  92^5  ounces. 

Papuans. — ^There  are  only  four  true  Papuan  crania  in  the 
collection,  and  these  vary  considerably  (W:L  -72  to  *83). 
Taking,  however,  the  natives  of  the  Solomon  Islands^  New 
Caledonia,  New  Hebrides,  and  the  Fijis  as  being  all  decidedly 
of  Papuan  race,  we  have  a  series  of  28  crania  (23  mole),  and 
these  give  us :— Capacity,  6G  to  80  ;  W:L,  *65  to  -85 ;  H:L, 
*71  to  '85;  so  nearly  identical  with  some  of  the  Malayan  groups 
as  to  offer  no  clear  points  of  difference. 

The  Polynesians,  the  Australians,  and  the  African  negroes 
offer  equaUy  wide  ranges  of  variation,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  summary  of  the  dimensions  of  the  crania  of  tliese 
races  and  the  preceding  : — 


Hambtr 
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W:U 

H:L. 

oCCnuiiik 
68.  Haltyi  (W  mils)^ 

60  to  01 

•70  to   *02 

•72  to   -00 

88.  Papaaiii(38m.>. 

66  „  80 

•66  „    -86 

•71  „    -86 

166.  Po]yn68itnB(90m.) 

62  „  01 

•60  „     00 

•68  ..    -88 

23.  Austnlians  (16  m.) 

60  „   86 

•67  „    -80 

•64  „    -80 

72.  Negroes  (38  m.)   . 

66  „   87 

•64  „    -83 

•66  „    •81 

The  only  conclusions  that  we  can  draw  from  this  table  are, 
that  the  Australians  have  the  smallest  cranio,  and  the  Poly- 
nesians the  largest ;  the  Negroes,  the  Malays,  and  Papuans  not 
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dilTering  perccplilily  in  lue.  And  this  bccorda  tot;  well 
witli  wliat  we  know  of  thoir  mentul  activity  anil  cajtacily  for 
civilization. 

The  Auttralians  have  -the  Umyett  bIciiUb  ;  after  which  come  the 
Negroes ;  then  the  Papiuna,  the  Polynesians,  and  the  Malays. 

The  Austrulians  iiitva  also  tlie  hieut  skulls ;  then  the  Nogroea ; 
the  Polynoeiune  and  Papuuis  conaidetably  higlier  and  equal,  and 
the  Maluy  tlio  highust 

It  MuiiiH  pivbahlo,  thetoforo,  that  if  we  had  a  muoli  moro  exten- 
sive seiics  of  crania  the  averages  might  furnish  tolerably  reliable 
race-oharacterB,  although,  owing  to  the  large  nmount  of  individual 
variation,  they  would  never  he  of  any  use  in  single  examples, 
or  even  when  .moderata  numbcra  only  could  be  compared. 

80  far  as  this  series  goes,  it  seems  to  apce  well  with  the 
canclusious  I  have  arrived  at,  from  physical  and  mental  clia- 
roctera  observed  by  myself.  These  conetusiona  briefly  are  :  tliat 
the  Malays  and  Pnpuana  are  ndically  distinct  racoa ;  and  that 
the  Polyneaians  aru  moat  nearly  allied  to  the  lBtt«r,  althougli  they 
hare  probably  some  admixture  of  Malayan  or  Mongolian  blood. 

.LANO  CAGES. 

During  my  travels  among  the  ialandi  of  the  Archipelago,  I  ool- 
leetod  a  considerable  number  of  vocabularies,  in  districta  hitherto 
little  visited .  These  represent  abont  fifty-eaven  distinct  langnime* 
(not  including  the  common  Malay  and  Javanese),  more  than  half 
of  wbicb  I  believe  are  quite  unknown  >to  philologists,  while  only 
a  few  scattered  worda  have  been  recorded  of  some  othen. 
Unfortunately,  nearly  half  the  number  have  been  lost  Borne 
years  ago  I  lent  the  whole  aeriea  to  the  late  Mr.  John  Crawfoti), 
and  having  nogloctod  to  apply  for  them  for  soma  monthi,  I 
found  that  he  had  in  the  meantime  changed  hia  residence,  ud 
that  the  books,  oontaining  twenty-five  of  the  vocabularies,  had 
been  mislaid ;  and  they  have  never  einoe  been  recovered.  Being 
merely  old  and  much  btttwed  copy-hooki,  they  probably  found 
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tlieii  way  to  the  diist4ieap  along  with  other  waiie  piper.  I  haA 
proyMHuly  copied  out  nine  common  words  in  tlie  wbole  mantm  of 
langoagBS,  and  tlieae  aze  here  giren,  aa  w^  aa  the  renainiiiig 
thiity<oiie  Tocabolariea  in  foIL 

Harii^  before  had  experience  of  the  difBcnli j  of  aatklaciofilj 
determining  an j  words  bat  noons  and  a  few  of  the  eoBUBBOBeii 
adjeetiTei^  where  the  people  are  complete  aaTages  sad  tibe 
lu^goage  of  eommtinicalion  bat  imperfailj  known,  I  aeleded 
about  a  hnndred  and  twenty  wordsy  moA  hare  aUkered  to  IImb 
thnm^booi  as  fiur  as  pfactkabLei  After  the  £fi|M>»  I  gi^ 
the  Makf  word  lor  comparison  witli  the  otiker  ka^gungos.  In 
ortlM^gB^ 7  I  adopt  genetall  J  the  eontineolal  mode  of  eoimd' 
i^g  the  Tovek^  with  a  Urn  modifwTstspna,  thns : — 

Ei^l^jBh  •• « «  a    a   iorie    ei    o    i  t 

Sonndad. .  • .  ah  a  ee  i     o    i^{)L    oo 

•nmdscome  o>ai  Bkost  prominentlj  ti  tLe  end  cf  a  ijllalile; 

fcUowed  bj  a  eonaoxttnt  iLe  soonds  are  Ter/  libtJye  dilTereiii 
fimn  the  nnal  promncaatioiL  Tboa,  ^Ajn"  is  protuonnood 
Appeeg  while  "  Mints''  is  prononnood  MimUJL  Tke  ediort  ti  is 
ftOKmioed  like  er  in  Fugliabj  but  without  asj  Ifaoe  of  tLe 
giaitexsL  liong,  tinort^  and  aooenied  syllables  are  marked  in  tbe 
«stts2  W9J,  TLe  ks^gnsgee  are  grouped  geograj^caU  j,  paaaiug 
fimn  west  to  east ;  tibose  from  ibe  asme  or  ad jaoent  ialaiMie  beix^ 
m  madt  as  posBibie  kejii  U^etAh/v, 

I  pcolen  to  be  sble  to  dxaw  Tery  few  eoocluakiiis  Irom  tLese 
voeabolanea.  I  beUere  tibai  the  languages  bare  been  ao  mncib 
nBEofified  tj  loskg  inieroonunttnioatigsn  aMkOQg  tLe  ialande,  tLal 
naenbtbokoee  cf  words  aie  no  proof  cf  alliiuty  of  1^  people 
wlio  xmt  those  words.  Mmdj  of  tbe  wide-ejiread  similarities 
be  ixaoed  to  oigsoie  onomatopseML    fiticL  are  tLe  preva- 

cf  p  (Lard),  n^,  m,  in  woids  inoaittng   *'  tootL  ;**  of  I 

'.  in  tboae  for  **  toti^e  f  i4  «t^  >  ««^i  sm*,  in  tboae  for 
OtLecs  are  plaiiily  ^x^iuiuomul  wordi^  as  *'  aalaka  "  and 
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"ringgit"  (tlio  Mnlay  word  fur  Jollur)  for  silver,  and  "mM" 
for  gold.  Hie  Papuan  (j-roiip  of  lang^uugca  appear  to  bo  (listin- 
giiisbod  by  hurslicr  cuiubinnlioiis  of  lellors,  and  by  nionosyllabic 
words  ending  in  a  consonant,  which  are  rarely  or  never  found  in 
the  ^Kfalay  group.  Some  of  the  tribes  who  are  decidedly  of 
Malay  race,  as  the  people  of  Ternato,  TiJore,  and  Batchian,  speak 
languages  which  are  as  decidedly  of  a  Papuan  tyjw  ;  and  this, 
I  believe,  arises  from  their  harini;  originally  immigrated  to  theM 
iiknds  in  Biniillnumbora,  and  by  marrying  native  women  acquired 
a  conaidonible  portion  of  tlioir  language,  whioh  later  arrivaU  of 
Sfalays  were  obliged  to  leern  and  adopt  if  they  settled  in  tlio 
country.  As  I  have  hardly  mentioned  in  iny  narrative  some  of 
the  names  of  the  tribes  whoKe  languages  are  hero  given,  I  will 
now  give  a  list  of  them,  with  sucti  explanatory  remarks  as  I  may 
think  useful  to  the  ethnologist,  and  then  leave  the  Tocabularioa 
to  speak  for  thomaelvvs. 


LIST  OP  VOCABULARIES   COLLECTED 


!•  Malay. —  ^he  commoa  colloquial  Kalay  as  spoken  in 
Singapore ;  written  in  ths  Arabio  character. 

2.  Javanese. — Lo^  "^  colloquial  Javanese  as  spoken  in 
Java;  wiitten  in  a  native  character. 

*3-  Sassak. — Spoken  by  tbe  indigenes  of  Lombock,  who  Ha 
Mahometans,  and  of  a  pure  Malay  race. 

*4.  Macassar. — Spoken  in  the  district  of  SoaUiern  Celebes 
near  Macassar ;  written  in  a  native  character.    Mahometans. 

*&.  Bogis. — Spoken  over  a  large  part  of  Southern  Celebct ; 
written  in  a  native  chatactor  distinct  from  that  of  Macaaur. 
Mahometans. 

6.  Bouton. — Spoken  in  Bouton^^  a  large  island  south  of 
Celebes.     Mabometoui. 
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T.  Salayer. — Spoken  in  Salajer^  a  smaller  island  sonih  of 
Celebes.     Mahometans. 

*8.  Tomore. — Spoken  in  the  eastern  peninsula  of  Celebes^ 
and  in  Batchian,  by  emigrants  who  have  settled  there.     Pagans. 

NoU. — ^The  people  who  speak  these  five  languages  of  Celebes 
are  of  pure  Malayan  type,  and  (all  but  the  last)  are  equal  in 
civilization  to  the  true  Malays. 

*9.  Tomohon;  *10.  LangOWen. — ^Villages  on  the  plateau 
of  Minahasa. 

*11.  Ratahan;  *12.  Belang. — ^Villages  near  the  south-east 
coast  of  Minahasa.  *13.  Tanawailko. — On  the  west  coast 
*14.  Kema. — On  the  east  coast  *16.  Bantek. — A  suburb 
of  Menado. 

16.  Menado.— The  chief  town.    17.  Bolang-hitam.— A 

village  on  the  north-west  coast,  between  Menado  and  Licoupang. 

These  nine  languages,  with  many  others,  are  spoken  in  the 
north-west  peninsula  of  Celebes^  by  the  people  called  Alfuroa^ 
who  are  of  Malay  race,  and  seem  to  have  affinities  with  the 
Tagalas  of  the  Philippines  through  the  Sanguir  islanders.  These 
languages  are  falling  into  disuse,  and  Malay  is  becoming  the 
universal  means  of  communication.  Most  of  the  people  are 
being  converted  to  Christianity. 

18.  Sanguir  Islands  and  Siau.— Two  groups  of  islands 
between  Celebes  and  the  Philippines.  The  inhabitants  wear  a 
peculiar  costume,  consisting  of  a  loose  cotton  gown  hanging  from 
the  neck  nearly  to  the  feet  They  resemble,  physically,  the 
people  of  Menado. 

19.  Salibabo  Islands,  slw  caUed  Talaut.— This  voca- 

bulary  was  given  me  from  memory  by  Captain  Van  der  Beck. 
See  page  39. 

20.  Sula  Islands. — ^These  are  situated  east  of  Celebes,  and 
their  inhabitants  seem  to  be  Malays  of  the  Moluccan  type,  and 
are  Mahometans. 

21.  Cajeli;  22.  Wayapo;  23.  Massaratty.— These  are 
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ttuH  Tillagea  on  tlio  ensUiru  side  of  Bourn.  The  pooplo  m 
■Iliad  to  tlio  nutivna  of  Cumra.  Tho30  of  Ciijeli  itself  on 
IblUmetaDa. 

S^  Amblau.  —  An  Uland  a  little  south-east  of  Houru. 
Ibhomet^na. 

*3lf-  Temate. — ^Tba  nofthernmoet  island  of  the  bloluocos. 
Hm  inliabitaiita  are  Mahometans  of  Malay  race,  hut  somewhat 
uixed  ivith  the  indigenes  of  Gilolo. 

S6.  Tidore. — TI'O  next  island  of  the  Molucoaa.  Tlio  inha. 
Ututi  are  undiBtiugui^huble  from  those  of  Ternata. 

•37.  Kai6a  Islands. — a  amnll  group  north  of  Botehion. 

*^  Batcbian. —  InhabitnuU  like  the  preceding.  Maho- 
mfltMM,  and  of  a  similar  Malay  type. 

H.  Elaili. — A  village  oq  the  south  peninaahi  of  OQolo. 
Tnhiblttmta,  Moluccan- Malays,  and  ^AtahomolanB. 

*80.  Sahoe;  31.  Galela.— Villages  of  Northern  Gilolo.  Th« 
inbaUttnts  are  called  Alfuroa.  They  are  indtgenea  of  Polynesian 
^pe,  with  brown  skins,  but  Papuan  hair  and  features.  Pagaoa. 

81,  Liang.  —  A  village  on  tlie  north  coast  of  Ainboyna. 
8«ran)  othei  viUagoa  near  speak  the  eame  language.  They  ora 
Mahometans  or  Christiana,  and  seem  to  be  of  mixed  Iklalay  and 
Polynesian  typo. 

33.  Horella  and  Hamalla.  — Villages  in  North-Wert 
Amboyna.     The  inhabitants  are  llIahomelan& 

34.  Batu-merah.  — A  suburb  of  Amboyna.  Inhabitant! 
Hahometona,  and  of  Holnccan-Malay  ^pe. 

39.  Lariki,  AsUulu,  Wakasiho. — Villages  in  West  Am', 
boyna  inhabited  by  Mohomelana,  who  are  reported  to  have  come 
originally  from  Temate, 

38.  Sapama. — An  island  oast  of  Amboyna.  Inhabitants  of 
the  brown  Polynesian  type,  and  speaking  the  same  language  as 
those  on  the  coast  of  Cenun  oppoeito. 

37.  Awaiya;38.  Gamarian. — Villages  on  the  south  coast  <4 
Ceram.  Inhabitanta  indigenea  of  Polyneaiantypc^  now  Christiana. 
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39.  Teluti  and  Hoya ;  40.  AhtiagO  and  Tobo.— Villages 
on  the  south  coast  of  Ceram.  Inhabitants  Mahometans,  of 
mixeil  brown  Papuan  or  Polynesian  and  Malay  type. 

41*  AhtiagOt — Alfuros  or  indigenes  inland  from  this  village. 
Pagans,  of  Polynesian  or  brown  Papuan  type. 

42.  Gah. — Alfuros  of  East  Ceram. 

43.  Wafaai. — Inhabitants  of  much  of  the  north  coast  of 
Ceram.  Mahometans  of  mixed  race.  Speak  several  dialects  of 
this  language. 

H4.  6 cram. — Small  islands  east  of  Ceram.  Inhabitants  of 
mixed  race,  and  Mahometans. 

45.  Matabello. — Small  islands  south-east  of  Goram.  In- 
habitants of  brown  Papuan  or  Polynesian  type.     Pagans. 

46.  Teor. — A  small  island  south-east  of  Matabello.  In- 
habitants a  tall  race  of  brown  Papuans.     Pagans. 

*47.  K6  IslandSt — A  small  group  west  of  the  Aru  Islands. 
Inhabitants  true  black  Papuans.    Pagans. 

*48.  Aru  l8landSi  —  A  group  west  of  New  Guinea.  In- 
habitants true  Papuans.    Pagans. 

49.  Mysol  (coast). — An  island  north  of  Ceram.  Inhabitants 
Papuans  with  mixture  of  Moluccan  Malays.    Semi-civilized. 

50.  Mysol  (interior). — Inhabitants  true  Papuans.    Savages. 
*51.  Dorey. — N6rth  coast  of  New  Guinea.    Inhabitants  true 

Papuans.    Pagans. 

*52.  Teto;  *53.  Vaiqueno,  East  Timor;  *54.  Brissi, 

West  Timor. — Inhabitants  somewhat  intermediate  between 
the  true  and  the  brown  Papuans.    Pagans. 

*55.  Savu ;  *56.  RottL — islands  west  of  Timor.  Inhabit- 
ants of  mixed  race,  with  apparently  much  of  the  Hindoo  type. 

*67.  AUor;  *58.  Solor.  —  Islands  between  Flores  and 
Timor.     Inhabitants  of  dark  Papuan  type. 

59.  Bajau,  or  Sea  Gipsies. — A  roaming  tribe  of  fishermen 
of  Malayan  type,  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  Archipelago. 
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CIO  JPl-MDIX. 

OkB  IIUKDnED  AND  SiSVENTEEtl  WOBDS  W  TlIIIliy-TUKRi 


UD.  VAMANll. 

...Jihat rixng... 

...Gudug .. 
...OWU  .... 
Kililmni rmlw 8ekl Ulu 

...Dalraf l^iiiM  ..., 

Tubunio Awu MoUta I'ogia 


English    ANT.  AMixa. 

.  ISalty SQmut lUbQ... 

[.  Jnrnucse Bnmat A'»u... 

'  """"°  I  s.  ci.b...  °-'' "t" "•"" "'""  ■• 

.  SuUyer   t 

I.  Mi>ii*doJ 

■.  Bolunfi-tu.  CelobM..""' 

I.  SuDguir,  SUn VHito Henini L«I Bom 

I.  Suliiubo HMh  

I.  Sulila.  Kokoi  Miiht Bosir   Fb 

,  CaJBU I  MMbln ApUi VMi Uupdlat... 

:.  Wayapa (  Bauru.FiMlMii ApUi Dobdha Fllat 

I.  Muaiurutty..,  )  lUiiiia Ogotln Dubdlia KdkU 

,.  AiuUqw KftW Uvu Uohd Iliyoli 

I.  Tidwe Bin  y(ka Jin Kol  

I.  0.nl j     J  ,    Uim T»i.iii  UUt I^kka 


OoMdo Eftpok ..Xtati Bdlt  ...,„.„ 

dUmu Amuitl AhU Knb  .. 

_ |O0ii Annatd  Ahk ...Kol»  „ 

Ilutumenili f '|  UiiiiUi& llgnluni  ....AkihU Idiil  ... 

■^A 


1.   Urikl,,., 
I.  8ii|iiirua... 

I.  Ciunariui 

I.  Teiuti 

I.  Ahtlagoanil  Tobo 
..  Ahtiago  ^Alfii 


Atou Aow  matd  ...AhU KOra 

...SumakoiT 1UmiiUiiyD...Ahl» Edb 

Tumiia Ahwotof Ahla Wflri 

Silmnkio Hao  m*td  ...AhU Did 

^Phdino Yifow  maUn-AbU PiMwa.... 


EFdin UTIaln A'rrt Fild 

" UfidDim  ...KileUU ?bitia... 

m6f<a Airtai lfupgaUtuk..FUift.... 

I.  Wulial J      laalsDia Tikar AhU Dri 

I.  UaUlwllo  OUina Aow  )<Smi lUUiat Pbddi  ... 

I.  T«ot SiDBadrgnt.Vaflclt Yat U&k 

I.  Ufwl EamiK Qolap Lek Talah.... 

I.  Uywl Eumlih. Oaoi Imk Utb, 

I.  B^n aumnt lUbo. OUut nauig... 


APPSKDIX.  eil 

Lakchjages  of  the  Malay  ARcniPKLAoa 

BKLLT.  BIKD.  BLACK.  BLOOD.  BLUB.  BOAT. 

1.  Prdt Banmg Itsm Dirdi Bini l*r««L 

2.  WaUQ Muiok Iran Gttta Bini rrmn. 

6.  Koin[K> Mtnniiuinti...AinafU    OrAh Ijfin Bi&iikiL 

7   Fompon Dmnog IJitam lUra. Lio LopL 

le.  Tyaii M&on Maitung Daha Mabida Sakam. 

17.  Tec Hanoko ICoitomo Dnga Morono Bolata 

18.  Tlan Mann Maitnn  Daha Bira Sakaen. 

19 Mann  arsmtaaf  Ma-itn Biru KasantilL 

20.  Tena Minn Miti P<5ha Bira Lotn. 

21.  Tihnmo Manui M^tan LAla Bira Waa 

22.  Tihen  Maniiti Miti lUha Bira W<ga. 

23.  Fnkanon Mindti Miti lUha Bira Waga. 

24.  RflmnatikaroiMande Kame  ichei...IIahanat^  ...Biroi Wai. 

2«.  Ydrn Namo  bangowKok6tn YAn Uura CtL 

29.  Tntnt  Manik Kitkndn Sislor Bira WOg. 

81.  Poko Namo TataUro Larahnangow  Bira D^ra. 

82.  llaiudka Tnwi M^te Lala MaU llaka. 

83.  Tiilka Mano Mete Ula Mala Ila^a. 

84.  TiAira Bnrang Met^ui Ulai Am^Ia lldka. 

86.  Tia Mano M^te Lala Mdla Sepd. 

86.  Tcho Mano Moteh Lalah  Lala Tala. 

87.  Tia Manue Met^ni Lalah Mctcni Siko. 

88.  Tiimo Minn M^ti Lfla L<la Tila. 

89.  TeoG(S1o Manuo M^te Ldia l^a Yalopef 

40.  Tian Ni6ya Mem^tan Ldwa Bira WAha. 

41.  Tapnra Mannwan  ....Moten Lahim Masouuanini  .Waim. 

42.  Toui&a Manok Miatan Lalai Biri Wiina. 

4:).  Tiare  Malok Meten Lasin Marah Folutn. 

46.  Abuda Manok Meten LArah  Bira Sda. 

46.  Rabin Manok Miten  Larah  Bira H61. 

49.  Nan Mu1metan....Lonio8 Melah OwA. 

60.  Mot  ni Bit Lemoh Owiwi. 

69.  Bdtah Mano Lawbn Lahah Lawu Bido^ 

K  R  2 


One  lIuKDUED  and  Seventeen  Wobdb  in  TiUKry-THaM 


^ty^m^  

MJay 

JftVMnMB 

a<ilayor    1 
B.,Wg-  (  N.  C^lcb 

....Ridan Tii]»ng 

....Awsii  Bilong 

lUnike. Oliilku 

°*"Ki.leh Boko 

^  Dultoka,  Aoh-Duhy 

...Piiuh 

...P«iah 

..,0,in4.... 
..Pinnh 

BOX. 
...Pdti „ 

-KrobA « 

...BuiU « 

...PuU „ 

...Mabids „ 

SuUia.  KiU 

CujoU J             Batum 

Wuynpa t  BouiuFulan  

Massiimtly...  )           '  KbIuuIu.... 

..Hoi 

..Lolimo.... 

...PuMb 

...Buri« 

..KAin 

..Koknat&i. 

..YiU. 

..Uomn<].., 
..Koto., 

...Pijuit 

...Dneo 

...JyWJobl,. 

-Pud 

...Hgiml.... 

...liniU 

•man IWIil 

""■l iGMo"'^ 

OiJbU. t             Ninsardhi 

U«ng; 1  jHwitt.,.. 

...Itanin 

-liuri. 

...&mi» 

..Lnli 

..Lulivl 

..Hiiri 

..Riri 

IlutUtllLTuU 

|aiuIio 

...Apfiso-.., 
...JlQjnir.... 
...Hum 

-Sallp,  

Saparutt. 

...Kouwii 

.IlalAo  .... 
^WhlUn  ... 

(SNuWUnlm 
UW 

..Tolcilo.... 

..LAin 

..Liiim 

..Ifllni 

..Ijml 

...Oaio 

...B&nafa.... 
...Husflflm  . 
...tirtilnli... 
...Kolo 

Ahtiogo  u'l  Tobo 
Al.tia«o  (Alfunw) 

-Kflnchi 

...llumm 

-K"H  

Toor  Telimin,... 

..Drut 

-Fun 

..-V^jii 

..Mot  bom.. 
..Biku 

...A«n 

...Pimih.... 

B^B lJ*iao 

...Piirt 

y^\ 
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Languages  of  the  Malat  Arohipelago.— (7(maf}tie(f. 

BUITERFLT.     CAT.  CHILD.  CHOFPEB.  COCOA-NUT.        COLD. 

1.  KQpQktlpa...Kaching...A'nak P&nmg.. Kl&pa Dingin,T\iok 

.  2.  EOpn Rnching  ...Anak Parang Krambil A'dam. 

6.  Knmberd Ombatd....OduAna Kapnru Kalimbiiiigo..Magdii. 

7.  Kolikoti Mia6 Anak Berang Ny6roh Dingin. 

16.  Knrinboto  ....Tosa Dodio  Koinpilang...B4Dgoh   Madadun.' 

17.  Wieto Nge&u Anako Boroko Bougo Motimpia* 

18.  EalibumbongMiaa Anak Pedah Bdhign Matnno. 

19 Mian Pigi-neneh  .Gal^leh Nyo. 

20.  Madpa NSo Nindua  ....P^a Niii Bagda. 

21.  Liahon ...Sika A'noi Tolio Niwi NnronirL 

22.  Lnhel Sika Ndnat Tddo Niwi Daindtl. 

23.  Tapaldpat  ....Milo Nadnati....Kati'ion Niwi Dabridi. 

24.  Eoldfi Man Emliimo  ...Lnicy Niwi KomoritL 

20.  Kopakopa  ...Tdsa Ng6fa P6da Igo G<Sga. 

29.  Kalibobo Tusa Untiina  ....Barak as Niwitwan  ....Makufih. 

81.  Miindliki B^ki Mang6pa...Taito Igo Datndla. 

82.  Kak(5pi Tdsa Niana Lobo Nior Porikl 

83.  Pcpeiil Sie Wana Lopho Niwil Periki. 

84.  Kupokupo...Temai Opoliilna...lkiii Niw^li MuU. 

85.  Lowar  lowar..S{a Win Lopo Nimil  PorikL 

36.  Kokolmn Siah Anabei Lopo Mnollo PurikL 

87.  Koruli MaOw  Wilna  ......Aiti Liw^li Pep^U. 

88 Sfa...* Ana I^opo  Niw^li Mariki. 

89.  Tutupiino  ....Sia Anan Lopo Nudlo Pilikdko. 

40.  Bubtimili Bikar Inid(^ak....Bdda N(ia lUiidik. 

41 LdQin Anavim....Tafim Nuim  Mnkdrilu. 

42.  Kowakowa...6}Lika Ddia P^de Niula Lifie. 

48.  Kolidti Sika Ala. Tulumaina  ...Liien MarirL 

45.  Oba(Sba Oddra  Endna Bdda Dar Arfdin. 

46.  Kokop Sika Anik  Fundn Nor Giridin, 

49.  Kalabubun  ...Mar Kachun Kefo Nea. Kabluji. 

60 Miau Wai Yen Nen Pdtolu 

69.  Titiit Miau Andko Bddi SaliSka J^rnih. 


614  Jl'PKNDlX. 

ONB  HtJHDllKD  AND  SliTENTilKN  WOUDB  I.V  TlIinTy-TlinBi 


UMl. 


...Koa RkiM  . 

'"Aripa Duureno It-iua  ,. 


I,  HaU; Uiri A'ri  (Slans.)..  ItOM  . 

L  jKVntun Uoreia Aivaa Bnu  i 

1.  Btwlon   to  CoILm  ""'* "*° "■^^ 

'.  SitUyer   I  'Mutu Alio Uata  . 

i.  Uonnai  ' 

r.   Bolntia- JN.  Cdcbe»,," 

).  fltn^iir,  ilian Dnmabi lUludi Ram Sxpi! 

>.  SolilMbo Hamuli Auu, 

).  Sola  Ift.  Uii Dawika Mnnjiuigau..,iljii.. 

I.  Cojoli 1  Omai Odiralc Muiijdn|^,,,Aw  . 

t  Wayapo >  Bonrn. Ikonuii Ddwa Ufliijingan...A«a  . 

I.  Uauatatty...  ]  numlhi Liu ManJikngiin...A«i  . 

I.  Amblaw Ilnouia IaoI Mmijaidiil  ...Km  . 

\  TitloiOi luo  koid W«llu*llii Uiii^DiifpD 

).  Qaul 1      .  .    Ual DaUnlu Munjangan. 

1.  Oalsli I  'H«1ilno  Taf^tafla Uui^Mgan 

jUlimd KiUr HnnjaiigBn.,.An 

I  |,OfmtI  Alownti Hiiqj»n(pu. 

iiiijaiigo;! 

iiTiJiin|.;Bii 


,..Iy4r... 
...CMw... 


I.  ItuUimcrali f '^Oiimi WatiUIn MuiiJa]igou..,Aiiii  .. 

!,   fjirilii ..,,  J  -^Mnl AocAia .. 

I.  Saparua..'. Uai .. 


L  CamariaD 

>.  Teluti 

>.  AhtiagoaiKlTobo 
.  AhUago  (Alfuroa) 


Alowei ApaUwe HaiyJoi A'an 

Hai Hiuyfnaiii....A>Aa.... 

dUai Kfl* UeiBakano  ...Wasa... 

|Knl4 MaUlima Kilsa Via 

'^DakUp«r....P(]lit Tntim Nawang 

Mai Halal Rdm Kamni.. 

Ual KauielU HalKinii Ata 

MatuWIa Ooiiiiil Lomumwii.-ltiiia AHtia  ... 

Teof    Yafmui Liliw Ruaa How , 

Mjnul Jog  mah SeaiaD H«iigtuigaii...Ya« 

Hyaol Bo  man Eluh Uonjangao  ...Vent 

Bi^a Paituco Iau Faidw A»d 


.  Widini... 
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Languages  of  ths  Mault  ARcmPEULoa — C4>mimmfiL 

/ 

DOOK.  EAIL  KOa  ITB.  FAOt.  PATSIUL 


1.  Piiita..^ Telii^ TCkr Mita MiU Baq^ 

1.  Uvttg Kll{ng D'»dok Moto Rai llUm. 

e.  OUamba TftUnsi Ontolo Mitm On^kn A 

7.  PinUi Toa TaiMr KaU Ra|4i Aamu 


in  RjLrouigeB....Tari Nate Uata Pnhn JamiL 

17.  Piotu Boronga Nata Itata Faio Kianat. 

II.  Pinto ToU Tuku Uata GaU Tamam. 

If.  - 

20.  YamiU Tdinga lletelo llima Im^ Nibalm. 

21.  liloloQo Telilan Teloa LAmumo Uhamo A'main. 

22.  Karen Telingan TAo Raman Tupan Nima. 

2X  llcnoloiii linganaoi  ....Telo Ramani Pui^n  lalin  ..Niama. 

24.  Sow^ ]IcreDaiia....Relioi. LamaUlmkoLUfnaU  UrfnlAmao. 

26.  Mora Ngan Goal Uu aU Baba. 

29.  Nara TingCt ToU ....Umtowt  G^^naga  lUpn. 

31.  Kgura. Nang6w  llagosi Lako Nangabio  ....NambibiL 

82.  Motcuuro Torina MQntiro....MAtA Ililiika Ama. 

S3.  Metennlu Telina Mantirbni .  Mala Uwaka A'ma. 

34.  liAniilta Tolinawa MiiQtolod...MataTa Uwnro Ko|¥ipA. 

85.  Motoiini Tcrina Momatiro  .Mata U'lra  Ama. 

36.  Mctoro Ter^ia Tero Mata \\*dni Ama. 

87.  Ale^ni TeHuamo  ..'..TeltUi Mata  mo AVdmu  mo....Ama. 

88.  Motanor<ii....Teruiam Terdni Mdta  Wamo^ Aiua. 

89.  Untaniytin  ...TinmxSiio Tin  Mataoolo KaccSIoi Amacola 

40.  Lolnmntnn  ...Likan  Tulin Mdtan UTaii  Idmaiu 

41.  Motuliiim  ....Telikeinldim.Tolnim Mdtnra Uhdnam^ Amdi. 

42.  Yebdtoh Tanomulino..ToIor Matanina Funonfnn Mama. 

43.  Olaraatan  ....Tcninare Latun  Mata Mutalalin Ama. 

45.  Fidin Tilgdr Atuld  Matida Omomnnfa  ...I©f. 

46.  Rcmdtln Rarin  ToUi Matin  Matiu6in A'nia. 

49.  BaUl Tcnaan Tolo Tiln Tunah Mdm. 

CO.  Ikta Mot  na Tolo Mut  morobu..Mutino MAm. 

59.  Bjlawali Tcliuga Uutello  ....MaU Uua Udh. 


6 1  G  APPENDIX. 

Ohb  XItodhkd  and  Sevbntekn  Words  ra'TniBTr-Tnaw 


...A'pi IkMi.... 

...Qdni IwE  .... 

...WW Ikdid... 

...Aid Jngo.... 


I,  MJBy I 

t.  Javsiiisae ^ 

IS.  Coluboi.., 
1.  Sulayor   I  1 

9,  Monodo  1  Sloinlulrn  ...TnlrlmWo I'Mnno  .M^renfoM. 

■   »"'""«■?  llnr«to Sugowiri Puro B«  

i.  Sangiiir,  Siu  DoktU Linudo Patda  ...Eina 

J.  Sdlibibo  Puton  ...tofaah 

X  SuIb  Is Hif4a Eokowan*  Apt KW « 

1.  Cujeli ]  Bolon  ..UiDim  kokon Aka Ilni 

1.  Wijtpo I  BounLFulaa Wtngui Bina  ....Ikuk „ 

9.  MuBHustty...  ]  FoliiD Wtngiui Bina  ....Ikm 

1.  Ambliw Bulol I.amti>ti  kukoli Afti Ikiaut  ...... 

a.  Tiduro 06go Gia  muiga nini R^an _ 

).  Qani |  „..  .    Ixjnko Odew  Ldtan  ...Iu> « 

1.  OaUla I  Ld Btd«s Dkn Kill „ 

I.  IJang..; '\  jHun Rlinaka hatn. Aow !;«>....„..'< 

1.  MorulU  [  |.Mimnhral  ....Llmnka  liatui Aow Ifan......». 

).   lldliiniorali. I"!  (liilflnn LimilwB  kiikmJiinB..Aow \in{ 

y    Nirlkl J  ■'Mmiliflru r.linn  linto  Ai.w laii 

I.  Sapania. Hutuni UQd Kao Ian 

r.  A«ufa  -,      Ualfie Saiti Ao&n  ...UdI 

).  Cimiirian Phulfil TarOni ...IltS Iloi 

>.  Teluti dWicolo Liniacoliimila Ylfo Yino 

).  AhliaeaindTobo     CFuliii Uin Yif ['an 

I.  Alilwgo  (Alfuroa)     ^^Toliolim  Tai-imara  likflnni  ..WiUiam  .r«m 

!.  Gab V«i)ulir Numoniii  lutulo Alf Ikan 

I.  Waliai J      Ilulun Kukur Aow Ian 

\.  MuUliilla Atuld Tngfttagnn Kfl I'an. 

I.  Tww ITiuliu Limin  login Yaf Ikan „ 

I.  Mfiol Guf Eaninko Lip Ein  „. 

I.  Uysol Gan Eaninko Tap Eln  

'.  Baju Bolo Eifte Apt Mwh 


X^ 
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Languages  of  ths  T^Ialat  Archipblago. — Continued. 

FLESH.  FLOWEB.  FLT.  TOOT.  FOWL.  FRUIT. 

1.  IMging Bangft L&Uh  ...Eiki A'yam BOa. 

9L  IMging Eembang Ulah  ...8{ki1 Pitek WowtSan. 

6.  U'ntok Olmnga. OHUi  ....Oei Mdna Bakena. 

7.  Asi Bnnga RatinalL  Bunkin Jangan Bua. 

16.  Gisini Bar&ny Ralngoh  Raedai Mdna  Bna. 

17.  8a{m Wringonea  ...Bango  ...Teoro. Mano BanganeiL 

18.  Gusi Lelan    Lango  ...Laidi Mann Boani.. 

19 Mann Bnwah. 

ao.  Ni'ihi Saia Kafinl  ...Yi^i MAnn Kao  fua. 

81.  Tidm MnurQ Bena  ....Bitim  Tohui  BCan. 

22.  Iain Tatan  F6na Katlan T6pnt FQan. 

2S.  lainini Kao  tnton  ...F6na Fitinon Toputi Fuan. 

24.  laiiaUa  ....Kakali B^na BeenijiU  aUnLRnfiia Bnani. 

S(L  R6he  HatimoOto  •ija.Gupha  ..T6ha Toko  Hatimooto  soplio. 

29..  Woknn  ....Bnnga B&bal  ...Wed Manik Sapn. 

8L  Nangnliki .Mabnnga Giipa....Nand6hn T6ko Mas6po. 

82.  Isi Powta Lari Aika Mano H6a. 

88.  In Powti Lali Aika Mann Una. 

84.  Isfva Kahnka Henai  ...Afra Mino AihuwAna. 

85.  Isi ...Kupang Penah  ...Ai Mano Ai  hua. 

86.  Isini Knpar UpenalL.Ai Mano  henaHw4nyo. 

87.  Waoiiti Lah6wj Pep^nah.Ai Manuldma  IIuTily. 

88 KnpdLni Up^na...Ai Milna Huwii. 

89.  Iiicolo Tifin Up^na  ...Yaicdlo Manuo Hnan. 

40.  Iain Futin Ukar  ...Ydi  TtiA Vdan. 

41.  Isnnm Eiheitnnm  ...Phenem.W£ra Towim  Eifuanum. 

42.  Scsiiin Fnis Langar  ..Eaienifia Manok Woya. 

48.  H^la Loen Mnmnn..Ai Malok Hnan. 

46.  AW  Aiwoi W^r...Ow&ia Manok Woi  imotta* 

46.  Benin Pns Omiaa  ...Yain Manok Phnin. 

49.  Wamut  ....Gdphca  Kanin  pap  ...Kakep Gapeah. 

60.  Motnut...Ioh  Eelang..Mat  wey Tekaynp  ...I'po. 

60.  lai BoDga Langow..Kai Mano Boa. 


618  Al'l'UMDIX. 

OnB  IIUNDnBI)  AND  Skvbstbkn  WoKoa  IN  TlllIlTy-TliBiS'^ 


I  Karatiu Boia Honla 


PSfji Mb n«k ItiiiilHii  ., 

Lnogo  VLm Bn^je Rnmbut  .. 

p  .  j^  LipkQO nuUwk..,....Maii[)i Ditlwk 

'Ump* Buliln Fliyl Uliu 

...iru.. 

.,.Wo<ika... 


...Hopla.. 


n^to Um u*i>4ih,  HtboUlTtu ,,.. 

Ma  purit<ili...BuUiT>ng  ....Mttii]riB.,,, 

Ulc« Famiiki P(a 0'g», 

Oireho DUwnn Uuf!*DO Bolani 

Iko tloldiraa D«){dM Folo 

W(ko  Ilkirftn PigdM Obr^ 

Booli BuWw» r*r«i Oloili 

TiLxi Quiiobt Uhft IFiitu 

TbIiii Omaa. Kw IkUt , 

Koti^ OoTMlil ...... .IWh* mtn ., 

J  01 Ildemn U lUloU 

I^i nolowan I* Rnlfita 

■=Awiii  nttlovfnni AmaW ll.ii 

(11 Unlowuu MiJ K«i 

Ai Halowan H*l<i[d Uwdhoh  

And Halowlai A61o Dwolslhk  mo. 

Aeo nalowanl lUt Kwiri 

lUi HaIaw*na....Fia KSQlo 

I.  AhtiuijaaniiTobo  I  BAkd Maaa Kom6in Dirt 

.  Alitiii{,'a (Alfuros)  M^TcUtk  Uaaen Komia UluHim 

I.  Hall Koldngo Haa Quphia Uka 

I.  Walial J      Aon lluUdo la Hik...; 

..  Matalwlb Fanuw Hiaa Fto ITa 

i.  Toor Takek Mm riiien  Wultiftm 

I.  Hysol Jog Plaban 7t\ Pelooh 

'.  Mysol Bo Phean Ti MdIIcq 

I.  Pijn Uoleb Uai All* Buli  takolo.n 
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L^'GUAGES  or  THB  MaLAT  AbCHIPKLAGO.— Cim/yilMtt£ 

KIND.  HARD.  HBAOu  HOKKT.  HOT. 

1.  Tingtn Kzu Kspik Mida Viam B 

%  TingMi Kim U'ndiM. Mida PaiiM  V 

«.  Olinift Tobo Obdra Oipra M<^^iii 

7.  liniA ..Teru Ula Ngoiigona....]kunbai^  .. 


16.  Rilma MAketihy Timb6iiuig...Mada MsteU Buky. 

17.  mm* Munigoto  ....Urie Taokm Moptao Bora. 

18.  Lima I[ak4ti Tiimbo M*t6ti 

ly 

20.  Lima KadigE Hip Bdbaha IT^a. 

21.  Limimo Ntmkana  ....Olttm Hada Poton  

22.  Falima Lsm^ Ulna  lata Dapoio Un 

2S.  Fahan Digfwl Olim ' Dapoicmi Hib 

2i.  Lemnatia Uakiweh 01uiibak6i  ...Kin Umpaoa Lomah. 

2«.  Gia  Futuro Defi&lo Sasihu. FcIil 

29.  Komnd UmMl Foi San  (Tm. 

SL  GU DaptLtdro Kaiig«i4hi  ...Maiig6pa Daaaho Tiln. 

12.  Bimak Makioa Urukm Niri Puta.. Ruuk. 

S3.  Limaka Mat  ana Unika Keret Loto Lundk. 

Zi.  limiwa Amalrana UKtra. A|>Gta LmndL 

35.  Lima Makioa Uni Miropenak  ...r4tti  Evnak. 

86.  Bimak Makanah Uni Mada Knno Bwwak 

87.  Ala UitL Ula  mo Helimak MaoCiso L^vflML 

88.  Limamo Makioa Ula Niaa PiiUi Lama. 

89.  limaealo Usti Oyiiko PeuauOn P<itu Una. 

40.  Kiman Kak^wan Yiiiiii  M6aa l^ttoai Umak. 

4L  Tai'imara Moooli Ulukitiro I>ukarat  Aaila Fg^ol 

42.  Namonifia....Kaforat LuninJ Nasu  mui»uii..M<ffiiiaa  Lfinw. 

48.  Mimare Makola Ulttr«« Kiutumi MulaL Ltunam. 

45.  DumadalomiaM&itan Aldda UiuUmur Ahu&o OriiiMk 

46.  Limin Kelierr l/liu   Iltirip  Sana. 

49.  Kanin U«Uk) Kahutii  Fool Beiiis Kom. 

50.  Motmor Hct Mw'Jud Fwl Pclah DL 

59.  Taogan Kna TIkUp.. Paoaa  


C-2Q  Ai-eKNDlI. 

One  iruNDiii!!)  ANu  Sk\'entki'.n  WoRiia  IN  Tiiiin-y-TiiBKi 


{ S.  CelebM. 


,Iiki 

.IluJjo 

Obawinam ... 
Uiinuil  ....... 


I.  Bontou 

I,  Meniulo  ) 
'.  llolaiiK-  [  H.  OclnlxH. 
hltaui ) 

L  Suiguir,  aUn 

I,  Silibtba Eanh 

I;  SnUli. Tim Uum 

..  (VJctl J  UmUuri Awin 

L  WRyitpo J  Bouni.Mori Eiwil 


..Bfl»i I'Dlo 

..Wufll,...Piilo.... 

..A'i4 UwiSto.., 

..niiHl Pulo 


,..E>I«»u..... 


.Wuo/  ..MnpUMli roh^f  ,, 

.OliiKi Itiwuto Tita 


...WmI  . 


..TowU 

..TamnuM... 

..Vim  

..NdM 

.,Ni5m 


..iiiti ... 

.Iril... 


.  UoaHirsttr...  ]  Gebhi  .. 

,,  Auibkir Eiuanow  .. 


Ui 


Gllolo.„ 


MDaial..Niua Katiiiiii ... 

.NuM Kunansl  „ 

.Qnnuiumgdpba.Parl 

Hondamapln Buii Wit Kubit 

MjtfAlu Dadidda,Qnr>>iigiipa...Df3uk 

U»liiii«tiin«nMlinuL.Tdl NtiM.. 8«i „. 

tlbM!* I  ^.ATnolono Tk VnM Mli 

Iktninanli l-luiiihlal Soiii Kiua Ojuao 

liii'iki J  -«lMitlon» Maniar.,,Nma SWi 

Soparuo. Minowa Mamiilo.Nim Seit 


Oul.... 
Qattla... 
Ifaag.,. 


L  Camitriui 

<.  Teluti 

I.  Ahtittgo  anil  Tobo 
.  Ahtia(,n>(Air>inu) 


I.  Taor..., 
I.  Myaol,.. 
I.  HjaDl... 


UaDonai HamdU.MlBa Aiiiaa£ 

Matdna  UanuSIs .  Noaa  8eili  .. 

,  [liina nuDowa MomolloNuaa SeiU.. 

glmydDa Homum  TAbil Tuina 

ulfniinio  aawanim  ...UomolinTuplim  . 

Uulana Momfinii  Tabor I'uka  . 

Pulabui Ilita Lutan Tuliuii 

...UelamenDU. UomdnaToljilr Mirass 

....Wahoia Momiim  Lawiu[k laowa. 

...Man Sett taf Cheni. 

,...Mo  man Loti Ef. YaaiH. 

...MiUko Biai Pulow riaan.. 
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LAKOB.  LSAJ.  LITTUL  UiVUU. 

1.  BOnr  DaQn Kiehil KotO  , 

2.  Oed^ GodoDg ChJM Kfttn  , 

6.  Moagh£....TAw<iiA KidlkUi Ok6ta 

7.  Bdkeh Tab* Km Kotn  , 


»«.  Riilioh I)»iin I>orII/>  „ 

17.  Morokaro..Lai>giAiiM  VLMikti 

18.  L«ho D«eahiiii hfAtm  .. 

19.  Bagftwa KttUf^, 

20.  Ei KjmImW. lUki  .,. 

21.  lArf AUton KM 

22.  ni^t KfmMW  1M% 

28.  Haat X^ttmm M 

It  FIaM Ijitikmmid.,.,, htkMi 

W,  lAmn  IfjttiakWM/ft  nMf/Mr ,  Kiai 

2».  TakiolA ,     yjmib*  

TI,  Eirfnw UmAx. 

J2L  JTil*  Ai}<V4r 

«.   fWiA,         AiWr 


trr  t  r , 


ft*f*tfff' 


f  r  r  t   •   r  r  • 


34L  tatim^, 
#1    X.^ftlf 

u 


m 


Xa4A 

•44 


IT'lffi.  «M^A 


A 
/♦ 


0  f   r  r  f 


I 

MAW,  MAT. 

r>fiuifMki14r^fllMr, 


/  *  r  t  0  p 


f  f  0  t  r  f  t 


Kntfi, 
Kalfi , 

ICma 

f,  A 

\'  A 

\''A 


lUuM 


$»*iA 

\f0*A 

\'  A 


dr. 


A'Uft. 


•^^wB^^^ 


M*AA 


||<|{S2  JJ'PENDIX. 

OnK  TIoSDUBI)  JUiD  SkVENTGEH  WoKPB  is  TinUTy-TUKKl 


En^liali UONKKT.  VOOH. 

I.  UuUf llDnyael BqIilq  Kyimok Mn 

I,  Jftvnncae Iludiss Wulao KyAuok Ubo.,.. 

I.  BuBton    1„  „,.       BiSltB Bfila BunStok laAoi  . 


IT-  Bol>>iig->N.On1a1>u.. 


Bulnng Tani« luiinj-  ... 

m^jiiji  "Knrmngo Wora Kouglto l*yW  ,,. 

I.  Suiguir,  Ston Babali Bonui TAni. Indngi  .. 


).  SnUIt. Hfa Fuiaa Seiaiim Ninb.... 

I.  0«inli )  Keai Blilini 8uti In4mo ... 

1.  Wiiyapo (  Donru.KesB fUBlan Mdroan Ncln*  ... 

1.  Huwintly...  }  Vhalu  Se&getl Nefii*  ... 

I.  Ainhluw KoN Bulw BptiAn Iiut 

!.  TiUoro Ml» ffti Bill  Y«iy»  ... 

1.  Oalola i      "^Mlft O'm QniniiM Uadwt... 

9.  Uang ■>  jSi> IluluiiU .Bfai lu 

).  UoRilh I  i>ruk« Ilwlan BM liiiB 

1.  llatiiiiiDruh f|Kfa» HuUnl Siiill Ii>*o 

S.  UrikI -flliaa Iliraik BDd Inn 

I.  Sapoiu*. Bill PhaUn  Sunot Id> 

'.  AmUya  -,      Koii PbuKni Uaniife  .. 


I.  Camarian 

I.  Toliiti 

).  Alitiogo  ami  Tuba 
..  Alitiugo  (AlriiroR) 


...Nil)*.. 


Keai WuUnl Seudto  ... 

.l.tika Ilidna 9umdto  ,. 

PLiikDr PhAlan Uinia,.... 

oMaimm Ualim Mniiia  .... 

Uk Wdan Umiaa  .... 

Yuklu llalan tTraatl Ina 

;.  MuUbulio  I^lil Wilun irmiw »[jia  ., 

I.  T»or Luk PbuUn Roplian I'lm 

>.  Uyiol P«t Kiimaraa>...,Nia  .... 

I.  Mybol Nih Owai Kin  .... 

I.  B^ju Honda Bnlaa Siail Uiko... 
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LA5Gi7iL6£S  OF  THS  Maiat  Akchipelago. — Continued. 

MOTTS.  HAIL  (7XXaX&).  SIGHT.  HOeS.  OIL.  nOL 

1.  M6ltlt. K4ka Ittkm Idong  Minyik. B4bL 

2L  Stfflkmn  Kflkn Bwig{ Tmng Lflngo ChikmK. 

«.  Kings Kakm MBromd  (Mna Mioak Ab4vktk 

7.  Bawm Kainiko..f....Baiigi Ktunor Miiijak IkkL 

H.  Mohon^ Kftirakii Mihri Jlidong Rana IkhL 

17.  Kganga KamikTi  Giibia  Jjonga Rana Bk»ko. 

18.  MoImhi Kannko Habbt Hirong Lana Bawi. 

1».  Bawl 

».  Beioni Kow6ri Bohuwi N^ Wdgi Fafi. 

SI.  Kuam Uloimo Petu Nem Nielwine Babu«u 

22.  Maen Utlobttt B^ Nlen Newiyn Fafu. 

28.  Ka6oeii Logini B^to Nieni Newiny Faf&. 

2A.  Kamit^ TIeni6iijaU...Pinie Kefnja  t^ha..NiTelioi Bavo. 

2«.  Moda Odidufi Sophuto On GunSbo  Sokow 

29.  Snrout Kojnt Bec^mo Usnut NimiSea Boh. 

81.  NangAni Gitipi Dapato Ngduo Go0<W Tlti 

82.  Ilihika Tereina Haidni llihika Necnriyn  ....nahov. 

83.  Sooka  Tereiti Uatola luka Neerliyn Haho. 

84.  Suari Kukn Hulaniti Nindra Wak^li Hahu. 

85.  Ihi Terein Ilalometi I'm Niinimein....IIahn. 

86.  Nukn  Teri Fota Iri Warisini llahuL 

37.  Ihi  mo Tala Mate Noa  mo  Wailasini U4ha. 

88.  So Am^ti Hilimo Wailisini Hawhda. 

89.  Jlihico Talicdlo Ilomoloi OHcolo Fofdtu  Hahu. 

40.  Vudin Belfld IfaUbQt nin KOl Wir. 

41.  Tafamom Pot&On  Ilnum F^lim  Fafoim. 

42.  Lonina Wnlni Gangan]i....8onina Qda B<Sia. 

43.  Siamre Talahikim....Maiiemi Inore H^li Hahu. 

46.  Ilida Aailiggir OlawAha Werimani....Giila Bodr. 

46.  Huin Limin  knkio.Pogangara  ...Gilinkani Hip Fat 

49.  Golan Eaaebo Kalfli 8honggoln...Migu1a Boh. 

60.  Mot  po Kok  iMnb....Maii... Mot  mobi  ....Menik Boh. 

59.  Boah Kukn Sangan Urok M4ng« GiSh. 


OkB  UdNDHKD  and  SEVEKTEBN  WOltDS  DJ  TlURTI  THREB 


Engliob  ... 

.  M.Uy 

I.    JstBDOM... 

I.  Boiiton   I 


...Tiong ITJong..! HhJmi Tfliiu.,., 

...Sulca Unn Tludan TUuM...^ 

_  Otiko UeUtu Wad Bokdti... 

...»Ml IU>lw 


'  Pnutcnia Ujniigo.. 


...TAJly... 
...Oh4 


...noraba... 


„.D<l<Hjg Tahiti.. 


I.  Sanguir,  Slua.., 

I.  BaliUbo ,.P»ri-«r«ng.,. 

I.  BulaU  HU Ula Hdya Saib.... 

I,  Ciy«1i 1  Atoonl UUi Uluii Boti 

I  WayKpo I  Daiim.Katubaii Unn D«kat Bali,..M. 

I.  Muuntty  ..  ]  Kittjheui Unn Dolutl TOnll... 

1.  Alublnw nmnpowno...lJlai UI»h Pit 4 

I.  Tidoro WgMo BArowi Btaau Udti 

).  Qanl 1  _„  ,    li Nft» Ui«i L6/ 


t  allolo. 


Riri Uita 


C.WU 

|i.r,i 


...IfatU  .. 


...H4» Uptt. 

...Ilplaii. ...M*ltt»~ 

...n«ln  „ .Hdate .. 


^ MeWli nuUal Pn^ni 

■^l-"I«(ii H(tal IlBnn MaUlia 

...Itiri MiUl Tiah..... Mut>auli ... 

Uli  Uitili UUua  UaUlia 

Lili HiUU Ulioi UiUhs 

.Ilili Hntijo Qia  Ualjiba  ... 

^F6lKa FilAaa Ulan UeUra 

uPaoliiim  lloim Roim Sikim 

Usii Gunin Van.. KirAM  .... 

L  Walwi J      Ilinin  IWkoU Ulaa MuUiaa... 

i,  MuUWIlo  Kulun Qunin UJuna ...AnVti 

I.  Tour I'ulcrr Gnrun Ilanni FuJatua  ... 

I.  UyiMl Pobaa Ka^na Oolim Ktlof. 

>.  Hjial...  Fdiau Euana Golim  Qq^ 

I.  Diju nkala Ddak Hona Tikiu 


I.  Sapania..... 

L  Camuina  . . 

I.  TbIuU 

I.  Ahtrnj^anJ  Tobo 

.  AbUai,-!)  (Alfuroa) 


y^ 
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Lakguaqes  Oir  the  Malat  ARCHiPELAao.-«-C7on<tViti«(2. 

BED.  BIC7B.      '       BIVEB.  BOAD.  BOOT.  MALfTA.  ' 

1.  M<Srnh.... Br58.f...;;..Sangei..,i..i..J41aii ATcnr Li6diih. 

2.  Aljaiig...: Bra8...i..i..8ungei. ...Malakn Oyok Fdu. 

0.  Mcriif;... Bai  ..uu.L.Uv^  ......<.;... Ddra Kolos^na Ovilu. 

7.  Fja. ;.....; Bira8'..;....Da1ang.;.a.;..LAlan Akor Pedro. 

16.  Mahorau  1 Bog4»»eh  ...Ilarfoti.........Dalren  .« lUmn ...Kdtt 

17.  Mopoha.i Biif;as8.....0ngagu  .i..;..Lora Wakatfa  ......Doe. 

18.  Haran Bow^h  ;..Sawdu  ..r...i..Dalin /...PaDgonnl UdiL 

19.  Maramntah...Bora«.  •  ( 

20.  Mia  ...*..: Bfra  ;.;.....Sungci.  ;♦.•.. ..A'ya Kao  akar BIhii. 

21.  Untnfla.. Udlali. ;.;... Wai  1^.  ...i^.Iialanl... Alami^tl  BnUl 

22.  Mfha  ....'. IldlaJJ Wai  faUn  ;i..Tii}ian......< ) PAhah. 

23.  Miha PAla. '.;..... Wai ...  ...;;...T6honi ;...Kaolihln  ....Fdhah, 

24.  Mohdm  ; FAla.....v...Waib«Ung(..Laba]k.......0w4tI Eafmnat^ 

26.  EolnSri: Bira...'......Wai '.-'...WJnga ...;... IlatlmoiHo  ...OldL  . 

29.  Meooit Samaai Waijr  ;..^....Lolan lYiwolo IfHt 

81.  D«tb^Ila Itimb  ..^....SiWra *...N<ko KlrL 

81  Kao Allar  ...j...Wo7r .....Lahan WaHU Tahnlib 

88.  Kao... Alla^  ....... Weyl  hatei...Lalaii ....Eiwailtl T«hii]a. 

84.  Awow AlUi.. ;...UUni M    TolmkL 

86.  Kao.. n^ ........ Wai  hAUi.;...La]an <...Ai  waat T<^ii7»L 

8e.  Kao...:.: Hilal.. .....Walii; >...Lalano  ....i..,AiwaiH TolraUh. 

87.  MeraniM.     ..Hila*. WaliUQia  .j...LaUni I^imiiti TohnUh.  . 

88.  KaS  .'.,.ti H^.;^.v...WaliriQii,.|...La]ani  ....;»...llaiwa^  .....Tob61ahr 

89.  Kab.....i ?^'*;«;....Wai]oi^:t...IiatiiNi  ,...!. ,.Val  Apie^^* 

40.  Dadow  ;. F^^J.;....WalUaaa,.^...I/laii  ,...M...(Ai)  wtht B4btr. 

41.  Lahandi lUUtt .;<... Wai]iuviai.»...La]im  ;...;»..,Ailil41i«ro....Pfto^ 

42:  Merah'..; Faarf  ;4.v...Ait]o|ui  ..'r...Liia «.,... Akar  (hmidtu 

48.  MoaiiMk.. An«^;.;;...T^  BMi»|...OUMmrUfi<«...taintiii Aifo, 

46.  tn^li .:. F4hiirj»;<...AiT0(|«iflii...Laraii  .,,.««„.Ai  Aha i^.Amm{\A, 

4C  FoIif&U Paaer ;.,..,. Wahr|Mp!irt.Li«ai« Wokl MoiHiii 

49.  MaiB^  ,:. Fla  «.;•;<.. .Wtjr..,,t,«^...Ldiii  ,....,v...Oaka  wat«  ...Ci\t 

fU  ^;..£...W«7oh..«,.;. ...MA.. .«.....«.. .Aik^wa Tafeo* 

.Bai9.«.«....9fiitor  «......Iii]«o .„.,.,..Ui^ 

8  8 


One  IIdndhed  akd  Skventebn  Wonoa  in  TiEiRTY-TiiitKu 


Ejigliah HALT. 

.,  Malay Qinta ... 

I.  JavLineM Hynli 


...Unt .. 


...Pirak  ... 
...Porak  .., 

...RiiU 

...SaIbIm  .. 


...Killit 

...KQHt 

...OkuUt 

...Bklulan... 


,  Bonton    j„  „  ,.l„  QAtb... 

'.  Stliiynr    i 

1.  Moimiio  1  .  .  -  ,    ,  — . 

.    r.  1         [  >i  f.  I  L      Asing Sill Salnk* Put 

. ,       \  Stmuto Bomngo Ringit Eutito 

!.  I4niiguir.  Sisn Aslng  Laudi Farnk Pud 

I,  SBlibiiho T»({nn>«ng..,.SoUli» IIowiImJi  .... 

I,  SuUIs.  Oim Mahi Sakka Roll , 

..  (Xjuli \  Sui out SilUu Uaum , 

!.  Wiiyu[<a  ..,.,,  (  Bonru.aui OInt Billka Uum ^ 

I.  MiuwmUy...  )  Sul Mtki Sllukt Okonen  ...„ 

1.  Apil-kw Siuueh Untl SSltka tiapa........ 

I.  TiJoro Gisi Kilo BnUk* ATil _ 

I.  Oui I  _„  .    aU WdU 8«kkt KiknMt  ...„ 

I.  a«laU I  aU Toovr 8«I«kt Utkiiii  ...._ 

t.  LlauR -I  jTui Hit Piiipntl Utlto _ 

I.  HonlU ll^^ ^'* ^'** ^'" -- 

1.  flatiimcrnli ['I''*' '••"" Salnka Aidrt , 

i.   [jiriki J  ■^Tani Uuloii SiiUka U'lu 

I.  Snparo*. Tui Bawah StJaka Kntal 

',  Awaiya  ->      Tu(« I.autiah4 Salaka Lelutinl  

L  Camarian luit Lauhaha Salaka Weli^ 

I.  Teluti d''^ TowbIq Salfk LilJcolo 

<.  AhliagoandTotw     SlUain  liai Salaka Ikulit  

.  Ahliago <Alfuroa)     OToliiin  Tauria Salaka 

I.  Ciih Sflo Taaok  Salak Likito 

i.  Wttlial J     Tui Uut Stiika TJnin 

i.  Matabollo 8(ra Tihi SaliUia Alitf 

I.  TeOT Siren Iloak. Silaka Ilolit 

<.  My»oI LMiB Sol Sulap  Kins 

I.  Uyaol aaram Betot Salop Uotkehin  .. 

I.  B^a aaraiB Hcdilmt Salaka Eulit _ 


y^ 
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Languages  of  the  Malay  Abchipklago.— (JbntfwMeci 

KiKD.       HARD.       HBAD.       RONKT.      HOT.        HOUSB. 

1.  Tdogan Kna Kapik Mdda Pinas ...Bdmah. 

%  Tdngan Kroi U'ndasi Mdda Pdaaa  Umnh. 

0.  Oliina Tobo Oluika Offoro MopAni Ildiiiui. 

7.  Lima Tent Ula Ngongonu....niitnbnng  ....Sapn. 

10.  Rilma Makotihy Timb6tuuig...Maila MatiSti Balry. 

17.  Rima Morngoso  ....Urie Taoka Mopaao Bora. 

18.  Lima Makdti Tumbo Mat6ti Ball 

19 Bareh. 

20.  Lima Eadiga N&p Bah&ha U'ma. 

21.  Limdmo Namkana  ....Olura Mada Poton Li&ma. 

22.  Fahan Lnm^ Ulunfata DopiSto IIi&mA. 

28.  Fahan Dig{wi Olun '. Dap<Stoni Hiimn. 

24.  Lemnatia Unkiweh 01imbak6i  ...N^ Umpdna Lumah. 

26.  Gia  Futdro Def61o Saudhu Fola. 

29.  Komud Masdtl Pol San  U'm. 

31.  Gia Dapntiiro Nangaadhi  ...Mangdpa Dasdho T4hu. 

82.  Rimak Makdna Uruka Niri Putn Rumah. 

83.  Limaka Hakana Uruka Keret Loto Lumah. 

8i.  Limdwa Amakana UKira Aputu Lum£ 

86.  Lima Makdna Urn Miroponah  ...Pdiu Rnmah. 

88.  Bimah... Makanah......Ura Madu Kuno Bnmah. 

37.  Ala Uro. Ula  mo Ilelimah Maotiso Laiima. 

88.  Limamo Makdna Ulu Ndan Pdtu Lnma. 

39.  lilmaoolo UnU Oydko PenanAn Ptitu Uma. 

40.  Niman Kak6wan Yiilin  MAba BarHiiat Umnli. 

41.  Tai-fmara MocoU Ulukdtiro Lukarna  As()a Feidm. 

42.  Numonifla....Kaforat Lnnini Nasu  masun..Mordnas  Ldmo. 

43.  Mimnro Mokola Ulure Kinsnmi Mulai Luman. 

45.  DumadalomiaMditan Aldda Limlimur Ahiian Ordma. 

46.  Limin Kehcrr Ulin   Horip  Sarin. 

49.  Eanin Umtoo Kahuta Fool Bonis Kom.' 

50.  Motmor Net Mu'Jud Fool Polah Dd. 

59.  Tangan Kras likolo Panaa  Rumah. 


Onk  HoNnnuD  and  Skventkkn  Wuriis  im  Titiiitv  riiniiR 


I.  Mllaj 


...Uki 

...Ilodjo 

OtawlnBaa.,, 
'Unraiil , 


...Haiti... 


M.niwi.. 


..Pfllo 

..Pnki 

.Pttlo 


..Cimi 

..Vima. 


Oogguniiec 
"Tarorukl  .. 


...Kapaiiiuit^ .. 


...yfuBj  ..Mft|niri>li PKhojtr  .... 

...OiiM UlwuM riw.. » 


...Wul  . 


.TtHMli 

.Tnnuiuuk.., 


..PImb.... 


..mm.. 


...Wu»i .. 
I  Bontou   I 
.  SaUyar  t 
I,  Monodo ) 
'.  UoktiK-fN.CtliUi,. 

hlbtm ) 
I,  Btttgolr,  9iui.. 

I.  a>iiiAb« xmih 

L  SnUIi. Tit 

.  Cqeli }  Uuiluiel Awin  .,..Ni1m  lliti 

L  Wnytpo (  Boiiru.Mori Kuwil  ...Niiw Irit 

I,  UMHinittf...  \  Otttihi Homiil..Niuii tUUnao  ... 

I.  AinUaw KmimDw Awi Nnu Kanitnti.. 

I.  Tlilnra Smi B&il QnremmifaplN.Dari. 

I.  Oani (  „,.  ,    UonJonupin Biui WM XuUt 

M-rtiki Dodiiido.Qnrongdp*  ...IMU 

jUahtiutliiMnulam.Tail Num. At 

I  S.ATnolono Ta Ktuft fleVIt 

...Balji NiiM Opijw 

,..MumOr...Niuii Mi 

I.  SaparuiL Uanowa UMnalo-Ifuu S«it 

'.  Awaifa  ,      Mnnamd HamAle.Ulsa AtnuiUi.... 

MHldiia Uamdla.Nuia Be(ti 

.  Ihina  nuDowa Homollo  Huaa Se[ta 

.  |lm;6aa UomQm  Tdbil Tuina 

ulfn^nln  Mwanim  ...MomohnTaplim Mauouoaiin. 

...HamdnilTubar Tuka 

I,  Wa)ud..... J      Pulahan IHla Liuan Tuluainpn. 

!.  HkUbdlo IltlamenuiDA. HoiudmoTobar Miran 

I.  Toor Wahoiu Uam&m  Lowinik iMwa....:.. 

t.  Mywl Man 8«ti ^ef Cheni 

).  MjBoI Mo  man Leti Ef. YoaiJl 

».  Bign ....Mddko Biai Pulow PUau....._. 


.  (lalela 

L  Unng 

L  MurtjMa  .. 


L  Camarian . , . 

>.  TeluU 

I.  AhtiBgaaD.lTobo  . 
i.  Ahtiat-olAiruroa] 


APPENDIX.  621 

Languages  of  the  Malay  AsGrnvmAOO,— Continued. 

I 

LARGE.  LEAF.  LITTLE.  LOUSE.  MAN.  MAT. 

1.  Bttsar  DaOn Kichil KQtQ OranglfldlakiTfkar. 

2.  Ged^ Godong Chilf Efitu WonglaDaii..Rlos8a 

6.  MougM....Tawtoa Kidikidi Oktitn Omani RiworiL 

7.  Bdkoh Taha K6di Kutu Tau Tupur. 

*0.  Raboh Datm Dodio Kutu TnuniaU  oaonSapio. 

17.  MorokarcLuDgianea  Moisiko Kutu lloraki Boraru. 

18.  Labo Decaluni Aniou Eut6 Manesh Sapioh. 

19.  Bagewa Kadodo Tomatd BiUtah. 

20.  Ed Kao  h6Ba Mah^ Kota Maona Say&ia. 

21.  I/hai At^tun Kiil  OlU Uinlnnai ...... A'piuo. 

22.  ]%ut Kroman  Roit K6to Gornnim A'tiii. 

23.  llaat K6man Roi Koto  Aiinnilidna  ...Kdtini. 

24.  riard Jjai  obawai Bakoti Uru llomau Arimi. 

20.  I>dinu  Ilatimootomerow.Kdni  Tuma  Nondn Juniiito. 

29.  Talal61o....NiIonko  Waiwiio Kiitu Mon Kalusf^ 

81.  KIdmo iMiadka Dech^ki Gdni An6w  Jungtito. 

82.  Nila Allow  Kol  Utu Malona Pal. 

83.  Ilella Ailow  Ahdntai  Utu Malono  IliliL 

84.  £nda-a Ait^ti  And-d  Utu Mumlai TowaL 

35.  Ira Ai  rawi Eoi  Kutu Malona Pafl. 

30.  Ilahil Laun  Ihfhil  Utu Tumata Pai. 

37.  Ildhe LainI OlfliU U'tu Tumata Kaili. 

38.  Eradmei  ...Air6wi Kokaneii Utiia Tumata Pnflf. 

39    Elau Daun. Anan Utu Mannsia Pai-ilo. 

40.  Afyuk Lfln Ndlak T/rmn  Mudna Ub. 

41.  Potcn Eiliinim  Anaanin Kutim  Mui'u1cinum..Iiapim. 

42.  Bobuk Lino WoU  wota  ...Kutu Bcldno Kiel. 

43.  Maina Totun Kiiti Utun  Ala  hfciti Kihn. 

45.  LcUh Arehfn Enena U'tu Marananna  ...Pra. 

40.  I^n Chafen Fek Hut Merdnna Fira. 

49.  Rala Kaluin Gunam Ut  Motu Tin. 

50.  Klon Mun Sonpoh  Uti Mot Tin. 

50.  BoBar Daun Didiki Kutu Ulah TcpolL 


Al'l'ENDlX. 


OnB  IIUNDIIBII  AND  SeVBHTEES  WOBDB  IS  TlIIBTT-TURBi 


...Tdni.., 


...liidn^  .. 


EoglUh  HONKKT. 

I.  Mal»r Uanyast Balwi  Njntrook Ma 

I.  JavoiKse... Budto Wulu yijLaaV Uln 

I.  BuutoD    [      0^1  b-.  IWk mUk BorMok Inimd  .. 

'.  StUfor   I    '      "       Wm Unkn  KuiiiU Undo... 

y  uvuiiUv ) 

r.  Itolws-U.OokW.."'**' ""'•*■« Twi.. la»n)-  .. 

y^^j  \  KuTtngo wa» Kongito Lajrto  .. 

I.  SiDgair,  SUn Bklxili Bamo  .... 

\.  SdiUbo BuTMg... 

I.  SnUIi. Hit .Fuiu Sunibn Klob 

I.  O^li \  Koui..... BdUnl Sutl Iniimo 

L  Wsyipo (Dooro.KM» Fhakn MAinnn Hsiiu 

t.  HuaaniUy,..  J  Fbolu SedgeU Hdiut 

I.  Ainliluvr Kdm Bnlu Bphiln In* 

I.  TlJuro MU O-K au Yiiyi 

I,  DJuU 1      ""^Ml* O'M QuiodtM Mwlw* 

L  Uwig 1  ^6ia llnlutta B4nt In* 

J,   M..n)IU I  5,Aruk« IIduUq Bkll Iiitll 

I,    lUtuiMi^ruli [iKiM llulini Rmli Iimo  

1,   Uriki -Sufia naiBQ Stin Iiia 

I.  Sapanu. Bna Phakn  Sunot Idi 

'.  Awaiy*  -,      Kcsl PhoUw Huiid* 1n« 

Seri WnUoi Seadta lua 

.  I.dka Hiino Suntdto Inad 

gUkar Fhiilan Uioi* Alut 

uMairam Helim Hauit Inii 

Wk Wiitn UiiiIm Hina 

Vukl« lloUn ITmnU Int 

...U\A Wikn U'mnM Hlii. 

:.  Toor Luk FliuUn llopliun I'lia .,„ 

■.  Uyiol Pel KiunnmM  ....Nin 

I.  Mywl Kih Ow«i Nin 

'.  Biija Hondo BnUn Sidl Htte 


1.  CaiDiriaD 

I.  Tohiti 

I.  Ahtugo  null  Tuba 

.  Alitiugn  (Airiiroi) 

1.  Quli 

:.  Wulmi 

;.  UutaWlo  


APPENDIX,  623 

Languages  of  the  Malay  Archipelago. — Continued, 

MOUTH.  NAIL  (riNOER). NIGHT.  NOSE.  OIL.  Pia 

1.  MAlat K6ka MiOam Idong  Mfnyak. BdbL 

2.  SKiikmn  Knkn Buiigi Irnng Lfliigo Cliilong. 

6.  NKnga Kuku Maromtf  Odnu Mfnak Abdwbu. 

7.  Dawa Kanuko..r....Dangi Kumor Miiiyak DahL 

10.  Moliong Kamiku Mdbri Ilidong lUna Babi. 

17.  Nganga Kamiku  Gnbie  Jjunga Kaua  Bioko. 

18.  Mobon Kanuko Hubbi Hirong Lana BawL 

19 Bawl 

20.  Bci6ni Kow6ri Bohuwi N^ Wdgi Fafi. 

21.  NQum Uloimo Potil Noin Niolwfno Babuo. 

22.  Muen Utlobin B^to Nicu Ncwiyn FafiL 

23.  Na6ncn Logini B^to Nioni Ncwiny Faf&. 

24.  Numdt^ Ilcrnen7ati...nnie Nefnjra  t^ba..Niveboi Bawa. 

26.  MiSda GuHcbifl Sopbdto  tJn Gur6bo  Sobc 

29.  Suraiit Ruyut Bec6mo Usnut Nim68U Boh. 

31.  Nangdni Gitipl Daputo Ngtiuo Gos6bo TitL 

82.  Ilihika Tormina Haidra lliriika  Noorwiyn  ....llabow.. 

83.  Sooka Terciti Hatolu Idka Nccrliyn Habn. 

84.  Suara Kuku Hulaniti Nintira Wak^li Habu. 

35.  Ibi Teroin llalometi I'm Niinimoin....lIabu. 

80.  Nuku  Tori... Potu Iri Wariaini HabuL 

87.  Ibi  mo Taltt Miita Nua  mo  Wailaaini Ilftbu. 

88.  So Am^ti HiUmo WaUisiiil HawbAa. 

89.  Hihico Taliedlo Ilamoloi Olicolo FofiStu  llahu. 

40.  Vudin Seind MaUbQt I'lln Kttl WEr. 

41.  Tafurnum PotfiOn  Ilnum F^Um  Fafuim. 

42.  Lonina Wokv GanigAran....Sonina G6a B<Sia. 

43.  Siururo Talahikaa  ....Ifaneml Inore H^li Habu. 

45.  Uida Aailiggir 01aw4ht WedLmani....Gula Boor. 

40.  Iluin Liminkiiklii.Pogaragara...GiliDkanl Hip Fat 

49.  Gulan  Kaaebo HalA Sbonggalu...MiyuIu Boh. 

60.  Mot  po Kokiieiib*...Maa... Mot  mobi  ....Menik Boh. 

59.  Boah Kuku Sangan Uroh Mdnge Odb. 


One  IluNniiKn  and  Skventken  Woiids  ik  Tinifn-Timita 


Englith 

M»i»y 

JftvuieM 

Ti.ng 

Soko 

cubes.. °"'' 

Puuterno  .. 

mhi 

IWi-wuiB- 

..Udong..:. 

..Unn  

..MeUma.. 

...HHjatt.... 

....nuAw ... 

...Wai .... 

BAT. 

....Tiku» 

....'l-ikiu 

IfcUng.    N. 

hitum) 
Smiguir,  Sinn 
SaKUlM 

..n>long.... 
..Ui»nBO... 
..Udwig.... 

..iru 

..tn»i 

..Ursn  

..tJran  

..IThii 

..BArowi... 

..H(k> 

...mfty.... 

-OU 

....TiAiH  ... 
....irrong.... 
-HV 

...,DlMIli  ... 

...Dskjrt  .... 

....Dekati... 

....tll.li 

...Bisui... 
....Ulan 

....Bamno 

....Baniliu 

....Baluigo  

C^ioll 

yf»pv 

MuMMtty.. 

Ambkv 

Tid(« 

Owa 

)            AUonl 

CliDiiru.EalubaD... 
j             KntJIienl..- 

Ng>«u 

...TftuU 

„.,Pii« 

....M4U 

....Laf 

....Ldpu 

h[ 

..Hdtw  ... 
..IMu  ... 
..Motifli .., 

....IlBlM... 

....Hulw... 

...,nu!fai... 

KMdh. 

....MaWi* 

Suparu*. 

....lliii  

..Mit-J 

..MiUU  .... 
..Hiuli  .... 
..MoUyo  .. 
..Filfian  .. 

..Huiin 

..Quran  .... 
..Itokoti... 
..adrun.,.. 
..Guniu.... 
,.K.»ina.. 
..Easuia.. 
..Dikli.... 

....Tiah 

....UWue  ... 

...UUnl.... 
....Oia  

...man.... 

....Miilabak 

Lili 

g""' 

gFOlan 

^Faolmm  .. 

Uaa 

Hiain  

....YMn. 

....VMtr 

TflldU 

Ahtiiigo  and  Tobo 

Ahtingu  (Airiiioa) 

Quh 

WBhui 

Tw-r 

....MaJy4h» 

....M<,Uva 

....v«i....... 

...Ulan 

....Uddma,.; 
....Ilanni.. 
....Oolim  ... 
....Ctolini  ... 
....Hunui... 

....KuraW 

....MHyian 

,..,An'.fi> 

....FuJuriia 

Mjwl 

B-J" 

....Tikd. 

....Tikua 

A^PBNDIZ.  625 

Languages  6t  thb  MALat  Archipelago.-^  C<m<tVitie<£ 

RED.  BICB.  BITER.  ROAD.  ROOT.  AALTTA.  ' 

1.  M^rnh.... Br58.'.....;..Sungei...i..i..J41an  » k\tsi LAdah. 

2.  Abaiij;  ...^ Bra8...;..i..Suiigei. Malaku Oyok I'du. 

0.  Mcriif ;... Bai  ..;:w.!..Uy^  ...... a;.. .Ddra Kolea^na Orilu. 

7.  Fja. :.....: Birofl '..;.. ..Da1ang....u;..La1an Akar Pedro. 

16.  Mahamu  ; Bog^h  ...Ilanoa.........Dalren Hdmn ...EdtL 

17.  Mopoha.; Bugasa..'...Ongiigu  .<..;..Lora ....Wakatia  ......Dae. 

18.  Hamn Bow&seh  ;..Sawaii  ..i...i..Dall]i ^...Pungenni Udo. 

19.  Mammtitah...BoraA.  ' 

20.  Mia  ...... I Bfra  ;.t.....Sungci.  .«.'.... A^a Eao  akar Bihu. 

81.  Uutnfla.. Hdlaii...;...WAi  1^.  ...u..LAlaiii... Alamilti Bak{. 

22.  Mnia4...l IldlaJJ Wat  fatan  ;i..Tiilmn. ) PlUiah.   . 

23.  Miha PAla.l.;.....Wai ...  .....'...T6honi.....;...Kao  liiliin  ....Fdhah. 

24.  Mohdni  .' Fdla.;...i'...WaibaUngl,.Lahal^.......Owdti Bubuntt^ 

26.  Koli6rl. Bira.'..l,....Wai '..:'...Lolinga  ...;... Ilatimooto  ...GidL  , 

29.  Meooit  .4 Sama8i......'Wai3rr  .'....'...Lolan Kiwolo Ipnt.  . 

81.  Desbdila lUmb  ......Sildra .i...Ndko Kirl. 

82.  Kao AUar.....'...Woyr ;i...Lahan WoHU Tchula. 

88.  Kao... Allan  ;i.....Weylhatei...Lalaii .....Eiwaati Tehnla.  . 

84.  Awow Alldi*;, ...../...Laldnl  ....;....Ai    Tohuli, 

86.  Kao  .:....' IIdla^...'....Wai  hatei  .r...Lalan  ......^..Ai  want TohnraL 

86.  Kao..;:^! Ildlal ....... Walil<*<,..;...Lalano  ;..;u..Aiwadri Tohulah. 

87.  MeranftM.     ..HdU *;<..... Walildhe  .^..La1dIli i...Lamuti Tohnlah.  , 

88.  KaC  .i..^i Hdl»'..'..v...Walirdhi».|...Lalani  ....it...ltaiwairi  .^..tTohiilah. 

89.  Ka6. v.'i.l Fdla '.;<;... .Wailoli^^u."I>*tii)a ... vf vVai Apicolo. 

40.  Dadow  li Fdla'Ji;M..WaiUlaui,r...L61aiir.^..rM--(Ai)  waht...,.B4ber. 

41.  Lahanfn ]IiIim'«.7...WailAiiim.r...La]ii9,,;....>..'.Ai li]dliam....P{ta 

42.  Merah';.] Faai)  J4.v...Arr  le^n  «.-r...Lftftii M^-Alcar  Ganuia. 

48.  Mosiiuu.l AllalLi.;:M.Tolomaini|...piamattn.{4...Tainan ^^>. 

46.  Uliili ;!.'. Fdhif  J •/<... ArrpQoffl^vL^^  ,,.\i*,..ki  dha ...... «|..A]ianihi. 

46.  Fulifutll!] Paae#./;;iM.Wehrf9f9jift.Liigaln,.,.;»....Woki MuninL 

49.  Mamd  ..I FSS|iair;<M.Wayr.M.K;<»..Iieliii  f, .;.... ^...Qakawatn  ...did 

60.Shef  .i.,;: FSS|.u;«.<...Weyoh.»k.;....Md ....... .4^...Aik6wa Tefoo.    . 

M.  Hortlik.l BailJM'....Kgafori..'.;...LAUui  Lyth. 

S  8 


Glib*  Atvs.inix. 

One  IIdkdreo  and  Srvbnteen  Words  ra  TiirKTY-nmEK 


ll"6li«l.  B*LT. 

MBky Oiram... 

JavniioM Uynli 

B.lflyor    r'^"^-Sd. 

Maimdo  1 

BolMg-  }  N.  CelsbM..      '"^■- 

uu™)              »"""»■• 

Snngnir.  Sian AsJng  ... 

SdiUl* 

»*K. 

....ScKdro 

.,..And.l 

....Uut  

....SiM 

....Bonrngo.. 

....Liiudi 

....MalU  

....out 

....01«t 

...Mt>A 

....LuKi 

..P«.k  .... 

..Blili 

..SaUka ... 

..ailmka  .. 

..Biiigit.... 

..p«™k..,. 

..SaUba..., 

..Sulaka.... 

..BiiikA .... 
..SilUcft .... 
..miaka  .... 
..SiUU.,.. 

.  Stilika   ., 

....Kalii 

....OkDiit 

....BaluUn 

-PW 

....Zarito „ 

....PW - 

....Timokah  

Qyeli 

Wuyapo 

MBMiimlty... 

)           ^ 

,Bonni.Bui 

^ 

.        ..         SMllsh  ... 

....Uaum  

...DMm 

....OkoBW 

....m,.B 

i-c; 

....WiUt 

....Tttow 

....Mil 

Hot 

....Umi 

Htktiil    .  -. 

1J-»K 

I'W 

■S-Wri 

..PiaipoU.. 
...S«l.k*.... 

..Bukta.... 

....UriU ™ 

....OliU..™™. 

,,.  Airfvt „„ 

^T^ 

....Twi 

....LMiUn.... 

...,ai»«h 

....Un1iih&.. 
....Unhaha.. 

....Towcfn,... 

..Salaka.,.. 
..Salak*.... 
..Salaka.... 

..ftLlik 

....KnUi 

Ckmitrun.... 
Teluti 

ro.) 

Tails.... 

ri"» 

ilUdn... 
STofaim  .. 

Wla 

Tui 

....WeLiU 

....Ulicolo 

AhtiagD  (AlTu 

....Tawk  

....Uut. 

..Salak 

..Sclikft.... 

....Doin 



..Salih*.... 

Mywl 

B^la 

G»i«m... 

Qmmi... 

....Belot 

....UtdiUut... 

■8»1"P 

..Salaka.... 

...HotkduB  ... 
...KuUt 

x-% 


AFFBNDIZ.  627. 

Languages  of  tns  Malay  Archifelago. — Continued. 

fiMOKK.  SVUUL  80FT.  BOITR.  8PKAJL  8TJLE. 

1.  A'sap Ulir Liimbfit....Mi8ani T6mbak  BinUag. 

2.  Kiikos Ulo  Qdrno A'sam Totnfmk  Lintang. 

6.  Oinba SdvhA Marobi  ....Amopdrt Panddno Kalipopo. 

7.  Minta Saa Lamat Knsi Poki Bintang. 

16.  Pupusy Katoiin  ....Marobo  ....Maresiog Badiak Bit^y. 

17.  Obora  Noao Maiumpito  Morosomo Matitie. 

18 Eat<^ Musikomi  .Naloso Malehan Bituin. 

19 Kaimmpttak, 

20.  Apfd. Tiii Ma<5ma ManOi Podwihi Fatm. 

21.  MelQn Nohel Namlomo  .Nuinnino Totnbok Tulin. 

22.  F^ncn Nflift L6mo Dumflo N6ro Tfllu. 

28.  Fencn Wao Luml6ba...Dtirawi]o Ncro T616ti 

24.  Mip^li Nife Maloh Numliloh  ....Tuwdki MaralaL 

26.  Muny^ho  ...Y^ja B61eh  Logi Saga  saga  ....Ng(Sma. 

29.  \iao Bow IklQt Manil  Sagtisaga  ....Bct61. 

81.  OJdpo Inbiar Damddo  ...Dakfopi Tnmbak Ngoroa. 

82.  Kuna KU Apoka Marino Taba Mnrin. 

83.  Aowaht Nia  Polo Marino Tupa Marin. 

81.  Asaha Ni^i  Malata Amokimno...Sapolo Alanmatina. 

85.  Aow  pOt Niar Miro  Marino Topar  Mari. 

86.  Pobo  Niar Mara Marinio Kalei Mareh. 

87.  Wefli Tep^li Mam(PtQi...Maalino SoUni OOna. 

88.  Pooti Nia MAro Maarino  San<5ko UmdlL 

89.  Yafoin Nlfar Milu  Malim Tnpa Meldna 

40.  Numi  B6fin Mamdlin  ...Manil  Tiiba T6l 

41.  Wahamrapoi  Koioim  ....Muli8n{m..Kounim  Lois-iimm  ...Kohim. 

42.  Kobun Tekots MaMli Mateibi Oika Tilaaaa. 

43.  Honin Tipolum  ...Muluma  ...Manino  Tite Teen. 

46.  Efubun  ToCigin  ....Maliiia Matfla GaUa  galla....T6in. 

46.  Yaf  mein Urabai Mdfon  i Metiloi Gala  gala Toktm 

49.  Las  Pok Uinblo Embiain  Choi Toen. 

50.  Yap  hoi Pok Rum Pep Dei  NaL 

59.  Umbo Ular Lilmali Gusuh Wgah KuligiiiU. 

B  8  2 


B2S  JPPESaiX. 

One  HounnKi)  and  Sbvbnteek  Wohds  in  TiirnTV-TniiKt 


iiii 


Mitn-iri Mini* lidah  Oigi 

Sungingi LOgi ri»t U'attt , 

Soronio Hamdko UUk ITieU , 

■MnU-olo Tuni lilah Sigi , 

Nglii 

Duiigito... 


3.1.1..,  .■"•""' "■"'•' 

Uiiii HugUigo  ,,. 

...Hairan^,.. 


).  SAUgnir,  Sian ICaliha. 

).  SaliWbo Alio.,.. 

).  SuU  li  ,Wi  Hfoa UiU Ha.i 

I.  Cnjoli \  Ulid EduiImI Uabmo NUim 

!.  Waynpo (  Banra.1lMi|mt nurafni Hnui Nul 

).  UwMinttty...  J  Lia DnriMiu Uainin NWnM 

I.  AmUaw I«ol Minit Uuurik HUnTitb... 

!,  Tidow WdngI MAmt AU Ib« 

i.  Qmi loiol    ^^^ (^aaia IinOd Afod 

1.  Qaltli I  Wangi DamdU NuigalUi....lBi „. 

L  IJMt -S  jHiamata Mimuu Uika. ...II[kU.„„. 

L  Mowna I  i.I.Um4tDl Malum Mfta. VIUd 

I.  Iliilnmrnili [I Miiiatiliif Kaaill Numiwa NiniUwa 

J,    I*riki J-^Linnirtta  Mniiimn  Vli\ ^nVI 

I.  Saparui. Rianiatanl. ...Momma  He Nio  .....„„„ 

.  Avrnija  -.      liamataf Rmlai Itia,  NU  t>a 

amatci Maadma  Haeoi Tfikiia _ 


<..  Cainarian 

I.  Tcluti 

I.  AlitiagOBiidTobo 
I.  AlitUgo  (AlfutM) 


1.  Wahai 

1.  Maubtlla  .. 

I.  Toot 

I.  VywA. 

L  Mpol 

>.  B«ia 


.LUmatan Sunsdnta Ueedio Li]je« 

■  liuDitan Haraian Hflii)  Nifun 

SUum .Nlnam Neanita 

Woloh Mai^nt Lanukonina  .Niaikuouia  . 

Laiu MrfaU Ma Leain 

..-OIBr MaUlUUlui.ltaMui Mifda 

..U» MiMk Han Nifia 

.:8eaiai Krimua. Aran.. Kalifia _ 

..Hah Mil  Ai»n„ Ealif 

..Mataloo  JHania ...IMA Oigi 


y^\ 


APPEffDO.  629 

LiVGUAGES  OP  THE  Mault  Abchipsulgo. — C<miam&i. 

WATSm.  WAX.  WHm»  WIFB.  Wno.  WCUIAX. 

L  A'yer. Lflim Putih Bud Ay*P TmumpnaL 

1.  Bftnja Lflui PaU Sengwedo  ..^wfwi Woi^ 

d.  Mina Tain Mapotl Onkenana  ...Optid BaviiM. 

7.  Aer Psatit Patih B«mL Kapi 


IC  Akfi TiJtt MabidA G«icijui Panidcy.... 

17.  Sarago Tajo Mopotiho Wvn PoripikiA. Btbo. 

la.  Aki  LOin  Mawirmk Sawa Tola ^.Mabowad. 

1».  Wai Kawink Babuek  BaUBek. 

W.  Wai T6cliA  Bod Nifata S<Sba Fuul 

SI.  Wifli Lilin UBp6U ft^wom Ahiti UbUml 

M.  Wai B6a OeflaA JOdt ...;. OeflMlL 

tL  Wai B6U Finha  Paain  Fimi^ 

U.  Wai Lain  Purini EHrinyo  Af^ti 

St.  Aki Toeha  BaWlo fmji FOa  fik Fofoyl 

».  Waiyr T<5chA  Wulan Maptn Nilako Ma|nB. 

II.  Aki T6diA Dairi Hafndeka  ...Galapupo  ...Oped^ka. 

SI  Wejr KIba Pntth Kahiiia Aina Mabtim. 

».  Wejl UUb PttUh MAhittA IhoU MaIiImu 

%L  Wcyl Pttiih MAkinAi  KihoA lUinAL 

n.  Wejl LilU Ptttik .llAliiiiA Ilio Hakitta. 

U.  Wai Bimiak  ...,Pota  PipiiiA  Ihol PipinA. 

57.  WAaU  .^...liUii PattU  Mtunah^iiA  ...Teyh^U Mahina. 

58.  Wa^i  liliA PvUb Kiiiudi<iiA....Ih<Sri  Hakina. 

».  Welo Kinio PmUk Kihina Hikdno Ihina. 

40.  Wai liliA Babit InWna Ye^n Vina. 

41.  Wai-im PoUh Ifn^nlii Ifo^inim. 

it.  Ait  liliA Ilt(/b«ttt  ..  ,.J«na Wiktd BiacL 

41.  T<Sliui  Lili» Puteh Pinan KebeU PiBakkli 

45.  Arr  LUiii MApb^U Ab^wi OlUfft  FcWim. 

4^.  Wekr ft^up W«wiiiA  Fanik  Mewina. 

4».  Wtyr TAiUin 1^ Pin  Knien Pin. 

V\ BoQ  ,Jiyii  Fiek  Mot  jtl 

f9.  Boi Potib Uiu>  Kap^ Dindak. 


G-iO  JPPH.WIX. 

ONB  IIlJNDnED  AND  SeVKNTEIIK  WoRDS  IN  TllIRTy.THRKB 


EngUdi wooii.  iRi.i.ow.        dnr.  two. 

Mflhy Kdyu Kflnliig Situ D4« 

JimncM Kiiyu Knning So,  Saw{ji..,.L«ra..... 

Bouton    )  -   „  ,  ,       Okao MAkmil Sim^ Ba«no .. 

S,kycr    r-  ""'"'"'■■K^u  I)M1 S«lri R» 

"""'"''''  K»l,.n Ha.limi.07., 


17.  Ikl,in(t- (  N.  C«luk 


Knyu ManiliBgD  ..,.Sabot«..- 


,.,I)I»  


I.  Songuir,  Sisn ....IColu ItlJIhi Ea>- Pu 

I.  Snlibabo Knlu Haririkiih  ....Sauibttaw Du*  .„... 

I.  SuUIb Kan Kaninj; Ufa Oahd ..« 

.  Cnjeli J  Aoir Umpiro 8iW I.iMu 

:,  Waynpo (  BoariLEaO Kaoin Umiluii Rdk  ...... 

.  Mflsmratty...)  K»0 Kaol Notidni Bua 

.  Ambkw Ow Uuipotol Sabi I.ua 

I.  Tlilnn Uto KiiTiohl  ......Btmol M«Idb  .. 

I,  Gtnt I  „!,_,„  Q»S' Ua4[m>l Laiiw Upla.... 


,  Okltls 

I.  Honlla 

:.  llBttimurah... 
I.   r^nriki 


auoio. 


QdU.. 


jAy«.. 
RAl 

1^' 

-<Ai 


...DMokaiiti  ...Mol  .. 

...Poko  , U 

...l-oko St 

...Apoo Wdra.. 

...Poke. Im 


.,.I.ud  .. 

...I>im.. 
...Uu> .. 


I.  Baimnu. Ai Pckd Kiift  .. 

'.  Aviiya  \      Ai Popor^le Laj-wi Luaa  . 

I.  CnmiirUn Ai Pooo  Ml  L6>  ... 

I.  Talnti d  ^^''''  ^°^°  ^"  I.iw  ... 

I.  Ahtia^andTabol  gA'i Uniining Sin  iMh  ... 

.  Ahti»(jo (Alfurw)  1  OAi-im Uiiinim Ewt  EKia.,. 

I.  G«h Ktya Eunnkanu  ...So Lotn.. 

I.  W>hai J      Ai Haiikunl 8di Lua  ... 

\.  Hatabcllo  A'i WuliwuLm  ...Sa Rua  ... 

1.  Teor Kal Kiai K«y& Kiia  ... 

I.  Uyaol Qih Kumenis Eatim Ln  .... 

1.  Mywl Ei Flo K'tim I*  .... 

I.  B^Q Kayn Knning Sa 13m... 
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LlNGUAOBS  OFTHS  MaIAT  ABCfflPKLiOO.— Qmiin mL 


rouB.  mrs.  nx.  srrxK. 

L  Tiga A'mpat lima A'nani Tvjoli  

1.  Tain Papat lima Naaam Pita ITok. 

•.  TaniiDO....Patia« limiaa Vamaao Pitnano TolviBa. 

7.  Tello^ Ampai lima Usam Tvjoh  


!•.  Tateru Pa Rima Knm PiU ITite. 

17.  Toro Opato  Rima Omomo Pita 1 


IB.  Tellon Kopa...« Lima Kanam Kapitn WahL 

If.  Tctalu Apatah  Delima Ajmah Hta V«m. 

10.  Gatfl  Gmriha lima Gaa^ Gapita Gatahna. 

«1.  TcUo  lU Uma Ka Hito Vak, 

tL  TeDo Pa Uma m Pito Etrua. 

».  TcUo Pa Uma N< Pito Trua. 

tL  Belu Fai Uma Koh Pitu Valu. 

26.  Baogi Baha Runt^faa Rora Tumodf Tufkai^ 

2f.  Leptol Lepfoht Leplim ]>pw<maii....L6plit  LepwaL 

SL  SangL Iba lCat6ba Hutioga Tamidiiigi....ItapangL 

91  Tero Hani Rima Kena Ha "WftriL 

W.  Tclo Ilata Uma Hena Ito Vittl 

%L  Tdua AM,  Umi V^U lixd, Valya- 

tt.  Toro Aha Rima Koo Itu "WariL 

•t  Tom Ha Rima KoiA Hitu Vam. 

t7.  Te-elu A&U Uma K5m«  WiU Walu. 

tL  Tello  A'ft Uma Home Itu Valu. 

».  Toi Fai Umt JToi  Fitu Vi^n. 

40.  TO!  Fot Uma Hum Kit VaL 

m 

41.  f^utoL Fuli4ta Kulima F^in^i  Knhtt Enwol 

41.  Tolo Fast Urn Wonon FiU  AhL 

48.  Tolo Ati Nima Umii  Itu JQil 

45.  Tolu FaU Kiioa Omuo  Fito AUil 

44.  Td Falit lAm^ DTam Fit VaL 

49.  Tol Fut  Um Oaum  Fit VaL 

M   Tol Fut  Uin Onum  Tit VaL 

Tiga Am]iat Uma Nam Tiy<^  Jkilapaft. 
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,...SiutiUlaiL SitpiloL  „.^„  S»i>illoti  titn.... 

,...Biuig> Pulid:  ,..„w.,Jii>aliu 

Biu&uu : Si4iAk>h..».....JapAlohMia.... 

'Eiiu jtelillluh._.„.,.Ajiu]<iliaodrA.„ 


'aid HnptuiiH*. ,.... 

...Eulow E*|iaititi Maporaw  .... 

...Sioh Mapnroh lieu*. 

...a>tul« Pihfl PohudihU... 

Siwa Bolo Uotolmls.... 


t.    BoUtOQ 

'.  Salajrer 

I.  MbiwiIu 
'.  BaUng- 

I.  Buigair,  SJaa 
).  SaUtabo 

1,  auuii. 

1.  Cyeli 

'..  Wiyapo \  Boara-Eohl* Folo Polo  garen  en  sian 

I.  Muuratty...  J  Chit Polo Polo  Urn  lU. 

I,  AmUsw Sim Buro.r BuroUalMU,..,.. 

I.  Tidwf Sio Nigimdi  Nigimdi  BBninai... 

'.  Guii I  -.,  .    Lapnn Yagimaa TigimioUpaa 

,  QaloU I  'Bio HegiiS HegiAderaoi 

I  jBift IIuw lliuUt „ 

i.  MorolU  I  |.8ii™ Una HumUII ... 

Hum IltUuUifiB 

Iluia UuNwUl 

Hunni.i HqhuI  I«ni 

HatHu  : SiuloiUa 

.nnefn SaluM , 

Hiitn UwikJi 

Vflta Vutttildn  

Fotnw FotUM  bI^ 

,Ocb> Oolt«la«B 

linn HumIcm 

.Si* Sow Terwahel 

Sinet HuU Ochakiln 

Xifa Lafn  kutim 

Yak  tarn  mitin  .... 

,S«mbilanM Sapoloh _, 
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Languages  of  thb  Malay  AfiCHiPKLAGO.— CbiUuuMdL 


THinr.  on 

1.  SapulohduA. Dda  puloh Tif>a  paloh. Snitn. 

2.  RoIm BoDgpolnh Tftlapolnli  Atns. 

6.  Rapulobruaiio Bnapiilo Tellopolo SAata. 

7.  Sapnloh  nil BBunpnloh TeUampaloh SahiliTigtt 

1« ICa^iwiL 

17 GoKita 

18.  Kxparo  doa Dnampaloh TelhiiDpiilo ICaliisiL 

19.  Ream  dns Doa  paroh Tetaln  paroh. ICa  rasa. 

20.  PohadigahiL Poba  gahd Pbbagatfl Ota. 

21.  Beteledna  Botltia Bat  telo Botha. 

22.  Polog^erenraa Pohu  Pot^Ilo ITtniL 

23.  Polo  tern  ma. ....Ponia  Potello ITtiiii. 

21.  BGr  Ian  laa Borolua Ikirdlo UninL 

20.  Kigim<Si  aemolopfao  ....Kegimelopbo Negerangi RatomoL 

29.  Yagimao]«*p]a Yofala Yofiitol  UtiiMo, 

31.  Megi6  dcaiDoio  K«nohallo Munungi lUtniiKd. 

32.  IIiMaloa Hntard* Hutiro Hntiina. 

33.  Iluaa  laa Ilutama ..HutAtilo Hatan. 

34.  Ilnaalaua  lua Hotulua  Hot^lo Hatxuni. 

35.  Ilueixlaa Hutorua Hut^ro  llntun. 

36.  HasanieUrua Huturua Hut/>ro  UtunL 

87.  Binlfia Hutul6a HututClo UtAaL 

38.  Salaloa Hutulua Hututello Hutim^ 

39.  llatulcKia Hutulda Hututm Hot^n. 

40.  Vntiiailaiilfia Vut  lua Vnt  tnl Utin, 

41.  KlcKia Kotiilda Fotr>l Ilutniil 

42.  Iluaa  U  Itia Otoru OUjIu Lntclio. 

43.  Ocha  niloU Hutu  a Hutu  tolola Utun. 

45.  Teniorua Titraiirua T<»raiit«lo BatTi% 

46.  Ania OturJia Otil  Rasa. 

49.  Fufu  lu f^fu  lu  I/ufu  UA Uton. 

50.  Yahmulii Ya  lull Ya  tol Toon. 
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Abel,  Dr.  Clarke^  bb  acconst  «f  % 
misa,  6S. 

Acacna,  in  tbe  Aj^ipelago,  8. 

Acani8,  hiim  of  tbe«  8Si& 

iEffcbjiiauthm^  cltmber  plaoti  is 
Borneo,  82. 

Africfoi  n^igroes,  on  tbe  craiiia  and 
lftugtt«gu8  of  tbe,  699,  ((00. 

Abtiago,  rillace  cdf^  SCO. 

Abtia^  and  Tobo  Tocabulanei,  ((07. 

AJ'^o  d«a,  iS7. 

A  If  uroc,  tbe  true  iDdi|;«Me  of  GBolo^ 
31 4,  8H ,  nT  Papnan  raoe,  tlM 
predomiiiattt  Ijpt  ir  Cenan,  866. 

All,  tbe  autbor  a  atieaidaiit  bor,  BIS, 
tli,  818,  829  ;  the  aixtbar  a  i  «d 

-'    man,  407. 

Allen,  C^iarlei,  Ihe  a«xtbor*t  aaRia- 
tant,  M ;  aont  vitb  tlte  oqD(»- 
tions  to  8aiiwak«  ti;  finds  em- 
plojnieut»  and  karai  tbe  author 
for  fottr  ytma,  208;  Ttjam  the 
author,  8U8 ;  nova  a(  818,  817, 
876, 882,616;  letter  raoaiired  from, 
646;  hia  ooUectiona,  648;  hk 
diffionltiea,  ^. ;  hia  wanderingf^ 
4b. ;  finally  obtaiot  omplojnimt 
in  Singapore,  46.;  his  Towage  to 
Borong,  and  hia  d^cuHie^  670 
et§ef. 

Allor  Tocabnlarj,  607. 

Antobar,  baj  of,  868  ;  riait  to,  868- 

Amberdaki,  viatt  to,  604. 

Amblaa  vocabulaiy,  606. 

Ambojna,  ialand  <^  4  ;  rtiynf^  tn, 
fruin  }kin(k,  201  ;  man  of,  202 ; 
tlie  town  <^,  208  ;  TdWnnm  in 
ffemote    tima^   208    (aor  'Watot, 


hxomS);  the  an&or^a  cottage  m, 
206  (wK  luttsior) ;  genenl  dia- 
racter  of  tbe  peo]tie,  200  ;  halnta 
and  cnatoma,  200,  800  (aar  Bhelky, 
801-804  ;  c]ove  cnltiTaiion  eat»- 
bltabed  at,  800;  dopaitixre  fran, 
849 ;  nap  of,  860. 

Ambcr^na  lorj,  857. 

Ampanam,  152, 164 ;  birds  of,  164 ; 
canae  of  the  tzcnmndons  Bsrf  ati 
162,  168. 

AndioFB  of  the  MilirrB,  642, 548. 

Andaman  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  591. 

Anini^  life,  htxnrianoe  and  beaaty 
of,  in  the  Molnccns,  402. 

Animnlfi,  distributioo  of,  the  key 
to  fu^  in  tbe  pout  hintoTj  ajf 

^e    earth,:  144-140,    202-211 ; 

f  |reogm]ibic»l  distribntion  oC  4B6 
489. 

Anniianenm  trees  in  Borneo,  BL 

AntbriliidB?,  apecies  of,  828. 

Anta,  noxiona,  467  ;  at  Dorej,  tor- 
neiiiod  hj,  611,  612. 

Ape,  tbe  Binmang,  184. 

Arabs  in  SingaTHire,  20. 

Archipelago,  Malar,  pbyrical 
ol^  1 ;  prodnctions  of^  in 
eases  nncnown  elaerwhere,  A.  {wm 
Islands) ;  extent  of,  8  ;  natmal 
division  of,  into  two  parta,  0  (asi 
Anstrcv-MalBjBn,  andKatnrsl  Fr»- 
dnctimis) ;  shallow  waiars  ti,  U- 
17  (aur  RatJfw). 

ArchTtectura]  rentains  in  Java,  101 ; 
minod  trnnplos,  104,  ITI6. 

Arfaka,  of  I9ow  Guinea,  400,  601, 
605. 

Arjnna  Mount,  100. 


(iJO  h\. 

Arml^  U.,  *  Oonniui  rciiljuiit  In 
Ouu[iau((,  185. 

Arnuli,  itcmuiKl  for,  iS9. 

Art.  nidiiQBnUJ  lora  at,  omoiigbtr' 
Iwriuu,  SIO. 

Aru  ItkaiU,  7;  *oyage  to,  ttom 
MacasMT  in  »  nutira  prau,  i03 
((  K{  ;  diary  of  tlia  vujaw,  106 
ttuq.;  arrivnl  at  tha,  ISS  ;  oi- 
ptoratioQ  of  Ills  TorHU  uf,  133; 
BiitnmQliwlMl  oni'luroii,  120  ; 
tnuUn  uf  tlie.  130;  ortinloa  fur 
dlaiHiial  ur  Bicliuifto,  131 )  Im- 
Itidiuu  ririuly  at  animal  Ufa,  t3i 
«l  teg. :  piruUi  on  tlie  cowt  or, 
131),  137;  tnulDuivl  cmniiiEiva  of, 
iSa,  HO;  noiuiiully  uuJur  tba 
tfuvDnuiiSDtof  tlio  UolucciM,  lid; 
jouruvf  iml  rcaiilenoB  in  tbo.ia- 
larior,  111  d  «j.;  map  ot  \  tba, 
liS;  biiila  of  tlia,  (IS-llSi 
luliita  of  tha  lutivet,  118,  IGOi 
lliuir  focHl,  lis  ;  arrack  tlioic 
oliiof  luxury,  119;  llieic  wratulied 
halillatiolu,  IIU,  ISO;  tllcit  uo- 
iiotoutiiu  oniiitaiiuo,  150;  inixUre 
of  ronui,  ISO  ;  tliuir  Uiiguags, 
a.  J  iQun  odlI  boya  aiport  accbon^ 
IBfl;  imiuiiitiyojieMuf  Iboiuhali- 
tmO,:  101,  laa  el  seq.tir/.kud 
wst  tauoiM,  401)  baauty  sf  Uitt 
hunun  form,  Ifll;  tbinals*  of, 
IBS;  pr«uii.l  onmnioiiU.  ISfij 
mul-iiLlniilKiKil,,  Irtfi;  |j,ii,Mlii.Ul 


1J7;^:. 

•Carpioiis,  &a.  ,  ib. ;  le{;{Buil  ra- 
tpecting  the,  16B ;  mystedoiu 
chBn>:ter  of  tlie  outlmr,  .  170  ; 
aecond  rBsldanc«  at  Dabbo,  173 ; 
chaa[inua  of  Eiiropeau  aiticJca  of 
couiniunHL  170,  ITS ;  intomper- 

..anco  uf  tlig  uatlvu,  170  ;i  coiial- 
(lomUle  tnuloorthg,   181,  182; 

'.  du|iartiini  trata,  183  ;  tlia  rotarn 
voyugo,  1S3  ;  Ilia  dr/aiid.nlJiv 

I  neatly  ituoixaaful,  ib.;  ths.apcci' 
-'  -Btural  objact)  brouglit 


<  kom,  it. ;  akatch  d(  its  pbyaical 

Keographj-,  181  it  teg.;  tha  gnat 

,  I  lalanil     called  .  Tuiabilaar,    ib.; 

number    of  tmall    iilaudt   aur* 


roiinrllrij-  tha  o«iitnI  inui,  A.| 
oridoiicv  that  tbny  oncu  rnrnuid  a 
part  tit  Now  Qujudu,  130;  ita 
natural  aapocta  and  vaffutabla 
prodnatloDa,  190  d  teq. 

Aru  lulandi  vocabuiary,  SOT. 

Auron  barealU  aloorvod  ut  Maki. 
629. 

Auatratio,  rcMmbUoce  to,  of  tba 
AnstrO'Malayuii  divinlnii  at  Ilia 
ArcliJi>ala){0,  18,  1 1 1  uruat  dllTur. 
tWJi  UotwuHU  tha  production*  of, 

'    ani)  tliiMg  of  Asia,  II, 

Aiutralioiu,  on  iliu  crania  unit 
laiij(uuaoi  ot  the.  500,  UUO. 

Aualra-Miduyao  divlilou  uf  th» 
Arcbi|ietiiKih  9  (lU  alw  Indo- 
Malayan) ;  iu  cloaa  rtanubhuio* 
to  .^ntlralio,  not  to  Asia,  13.  . 

Awaiju,  rlllagi!  of;  853  {  wriTal  at. 


Babiram  (pig-duer),  tb«,  SflS,  S74: 
skull  or  the,  S7a,  sei;  pf  ColsbB* 
fauudinnoum,  893.     , 

lUboon  iiioDk«yi,at  (laloUM,  SS8  [ 
ot  tb«  Molaccn^  B93. 

Bwluroon,  llio  anlhor'a  wrvanl,  107; 


11  (wn  birda  in) ;  position  of,  and 
of  Umbock,.  ISO;  th^  onIy;i» 
londa  of  the  Archipelago  in  which 
th«'  Hindoo  nligioa  maintiuiu 
,  Itoelf,  150  [N*  BileliBg) ;  li«Mity 
of  tho  dlatrii)t,«ionn<l,  151 ;  mUIo 

:  .and  blpjt,  1S3,  SOS  i.Unk  In.  >A. 

Ball,  Mr.,  ao:  Knglinhm^u,  iMM«iit 

..  In  Java,  100,       :   r  . 

Bamboo,  utufiilnoM  ot,  55,  73>  73; 
Willi  plate  of.  brid((o,  77-80.    ,, 

Donda.  ulaad  of,  Ij  from  llMaaaar 
to,  286;  firat  Impresaion  pf,  SgS, 
280;  appaaninca  of  the  town, 
286 ;  view  of  the  voloaao  ot,  280, 
387 1   volcaDig   charuoter  of  the 

,.  ialsnd,  SSO,  387i  ■Mtiru  «f,  WO  • 


y 
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birds  and  mammalln,  290,  291 ; 
tho  trading  locality  for  nutmegs, 
309.  ,       , 

Banda  group,  418. 

Base,  the  author's  serrant,  407.' 

Batanta,  map  of,  614. 

Batavia,  arrival  at,  110 ;  trade  and 
hotoK  ih. 

Batchian,  island  of,  4 ;  voyage  to, 
318;  volcanoes  of,  320,  821;  ar-. 
rival  at,  325  ;  dimculties  of  ob- 
taining accommodation,  330,  327; 
tbcauuior'scottoge  in  the  subnrbs, 
,  827 ;  interview  with  the  Sultan, 
ib.\  road  to  the  coal-mines,  828  ; 
virgin  forest  of,  iJb.\  distinct  races 
of,  331 ;  robbery  at,  888 ;  Wet 
season  at,  ib.  \  music  and 
dancing  at,  838,  834  ;  domestic 
habits  of,  884  :  oatAblo  bats  at, 
ib.  ;  walk  in  tne  forest  of,  886 ; 
objects  of  natural  history  at,  886 
et  aeq. ;  its  groat  variety  of  surfoco 
and  of  soil,  848;  sketch  map  of, 
638. 

Batchian  vocabulary,  606. 

Batrachostomus  crinifrous,  846. 

Bats,  eatable,  884;  at  Batchian,  888. 

Batu-morah  vocabidary,  006. 

Batuasso,  village  of,  860. 

Beard,  cultivating  a,  474,  476. 

Beck,  Capt  Van  der,  840,  860 ; 
his  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
languages,  861. 

Bee-eater,  Australian,  167,  278. 

Bee-hunters  and  bee-hunting,  199- 
201. 

Beeswax  in  Timor,  199. 

Beetles,  700  species  collected  in 
Singapore,  24^  distinct  (180) 
kinds   of  the    Loncicoms,  ib,; 

f proper  ground  for  collecting,  86 ; 
arge  number  and  new  species  of, 
collected  at  the  Simunjon  coal 
works,  86,  86,  294 ;  a  rare  beetle, 
802  ;  numerous  species  of,  dis- 
covered, 823,  824,  880 ;  capture 
of,  837  ;  found  at  Bourn,  887 ; 
of  the  Moluccas,  401;  tho  various 
species,  401,  402  ;  obtained  for 
tobacco,  422;  numerous  species 
in  New  Oiiinea,  610,  611;  new 
species,  610. 
Belideus  ariel,  8)8,  898. 


BengiileSe  In  Singapore,' 20.'  '    •  ' 

Beimtein,  Dr.' 317  ;  bollcctor  >  for 
the  Leyden  If  useum,  838.       * ' 

Bessir,  village  of,  6^4,  631;  visit 
to,  631 ;  wretched  Accommoda- 
tion there,  631,  682 ;  bargain 
with  the  men  for  catching  btnls 
of  paradise,  682,  638 ;  their 
'  metnod  of  snaring  them,  638  ; 
Scarcity  of  food  tlierc,  634,  636: 
,  the  country  around  very  hilly  and 
rugged,  636. 

Bileling,  arrival  at,  from  Singapore, 
150 ;  a  Chinese  house  in,  to.    - 

Bird  of  Paradise,  new  form  of,  829 ; 
named  "Widlace's  Standard 
Wiuff,-  880. 

Birds,  m  Bali  and  Ix>mbock,  14;  in 
Malacca,  27,  28;  in  Bali.  162;  in 
Ampanain,  164;  l>oys*  bmlcatoh- 
ing,  164,  166;  iKMiuttful  birds. 
166,  167  (ms  Simla  group,  nnd 
Celoltos)^  261  (s<!sMaleo);  sciiroitv 
of,  848 ;  Insular  forms  of,  840;  col* 
lections  of,  in  Bourti,  890,  391 ; 
number  of  species  from  the  Mo- 
lucca group  of  islands,  896 ; 
number  of,  m  Europe  compared, 
id.;  In  India,  ib.;  various  noises 
of,  446;  numerous  varieties  of, 
in  the  Am  Islands,  467,  ei  $eq,; 
dancing  parties  of,  called  "  Sica* 
leli,"  463 ;  those  which  live  only 
in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  487 ; 
shot  at  Dorey,  499 ;  collection  o(, 
obtained  in  Waigiou,  686;  of 
New  Guinea,  676;  genera  and 
species  of,  676,  677. 

Birds  of  Paradise,  1 ;  range  o(^  14. 
16 ;  their  great  beauty,  468,  464; 
Specimens  of,  obtained' in  their 
native  forests,  483 ;  at  Waigiou, 
630 ;  difficulty  of  catching  tnem, 
626, 627 ;  description  of,  627,  628) 
bargains  with  the  bird-catchers 
of  Bessir  for  capturing  them, 
682;  their  success,  632,  688; 
some  of  them  kent  in  cages,  bul 
they  did  not  live,  633, 634;  mcthoi 
of  snaring  them,  684;  their  hit  • 
torv  anu  habits,  649  ei  sej.; 
different  names  anplled  to,  bv 
diflbrent  nations,  649,  660 ;  their 
itnictare  and  affinities,  660;  the 
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nrujit  nird  of  rorainno  (Ilio  Wvii- 
cliiHu  iipuiin  or  Iiiiiuwuit),  lliu 
lurgmt  aiiccici  knawn,  G50; 
cliuiigo* 01  plumago,  Gfili  nutira 
-nuCliuJ  of  caLi:liliijr  tlieot,   &&%, 


tiS ;  tlis  Lceser  Dird  c 
(Pariuli*eft  |jaiiuiiiiii|  GS3,  SSI; 
tha  true  Piinuliso  birda,  6fi4  :  fod 
OQ  cackrou:hB3>  £64;  PiiniiJisBii 
rubra,    GS6,    SS7  ;    cljuigiiii   of 

filiimnBe,  056,  1SG7;  Kiug  Bird 
PaniHsen  regu),  It*  rnat  lietnty, 
Bfi7,    COSi    tlie  "flnKiiinudiit" 


Iho  Su[wrl>  bin),  fiOl,  66t;  (lie 
OoMeu  or  Six-slinrtril  biiil  (1^^ 
ratin  8Fxp«nnia),  fi6S,  669;  Ilio 
Slnniliinl  Wing,  66%,  CSi  ;  tUo 
Eliiitiu1iiJii},orIion)f'lflllcili>irilK, 
ESS  1  TwnlvD'Wlmt  liml  (I'ura- 
diion  tWa),  fiSG ;  SalnniUilu  alLigi, 
Ba6 :  till  eraat  Kiiimnque,  or 
l^iiig.UiJed  Uint,  Mi,  tU7 )  Slt^lo- 
broaatod  blnl,  6fl7,  ESS;  PlUori* 
•lb«rti,.P.  pandiauus,  P.  ViuIoriiE, 
G68  I  ruuiiBO  Oriole  (PuradiaeiL 
tOKt),  SSBj  lilt  of  all  tha  Bird* 
or  Partdiw  yit  known,  wiA  tlw 
pUcM  Iliajr  ara  Iwliavail  to  iu- 
lialjit,  670;  ihfl  couiariaa  lllojr 
ohidly  liilmUt,  ib. ;  mi  nrtiulu 
or  cornmarco,  G71 ;  Mr.  Alluii'a 
toytffi  tu  Sunnily  iu  tfow  Quhioa, 
in  quest  of,  tllttieq.;  tamiluik- 
tion  of  tha  ncarch  for  these  baeuli' 
ful  hirda,  GT3  ;  diffiuulCiee  of  tlie 
QQilertJikiiiK,  B73,  5H. 

Bird-wiiiged  bntterflias,  SSfi,  33S, 
429 ;  tneir  baauty  and  bKlliancy, 
8da  ;  of  tha  Holuccas,  401. 

Boat -bull  ding  under  diSlcultlcs, 
873,378;  ortlio  Kj  iHkudi,  4II>- 


niid  uf  8iiiiiuli'a,  lit ;  junnicy  In 
the    luUiiur,    at   (KM    Dyukh 

pllUUaUlltil  ID,    11)7. 

BoniLiii,  a  Miiluv  villiigu,  03;  Be 
■emljliugtolooknt  thUBUlhor.fb.; 
Bp|HHtraacu  of  the  people,  ii.; 
aiui]uiblin[r  lo  Pit  the  nuthor  eit, 
09;  Bintuing  tlie  oliildruo,  ib.; 
dujHtrturo  fi-oDi  to  liudw  [whjcli 

BoUnicnl  locplity,  313. 

Umiru  iilind,  insp  of,  850;  vuit 
to,  mi;  difficulties  of  tliaiuuniny, 
88G{  buatlofoundiitiSSBiIpiotant 
aiinplicity  of  tlia  native*,  SSS;  at 
twu  diBtinct  ncai,  ib, ;  coUoolian* 
la,  sun,  SUI ;  Diouutiilua  of,  412; 
two  diatluct  races  thcra,  538. 

Roulfici  vouubnlary,  001. 

DoutoDg,  island  of,  4UB,  410. 

Duntyiiu  ntounluiii,  401i. 

DnuiibuiiiLni,  no  unciunt  rlUigo  ol 
Java,  104. 

Bom*  aiij  Ikdj,  Chiaaaa  gold-flnKls 
iu  llomoa,  SG, 

DiTud-rruIt,  lUa  tree,  303;  oiool- 
lenity  of,  303.  804. 

BnuthidiB,  887 ;  ubnnda&t  in  Aru, 
473  i  Iheir  piumnoitv,  47S,  4T9. 

Brickwork,  eicallaut,  m  tm  uaiont 
cltv  iu  Jarn,  101. 

Briasl  vociibnlnry,  fl07. 

JlrlUin,  Nuw,  6. 

iirunke,  Sir  Jamoi,at  SuAwnk,  34j 
bullorlly  naniiM  nftor,  87;  lii« 
account  of  amlai,  83;  tliuautlior 
a  gneat  of,  it;  rhanctcr  of  hla 
govemmeiit,  92-04,;  his  lupprea- 
■ioQ  uf  piracy,  311. 

BruaK  tuikay^  14. 

Budw,  Miilay  village,  fit) ;  recaption 
by  thfl  iiatirea,  uativa  duncoa, 
70  :  proceed  to  Seiiijikan  (which 


431. 

Boata,  diOlouUy  In  obtntning,  861, 
8U2;  doaurlptlon  of,  863. 

Borneo,  Urge  enough  for  the  whole 
of  Great  Britun  to  be  set  down 
iu  tlie  centra  of,  and  hiJdeu,  3; 
the  eiuitra  of  tlie  great  curve  of 
Toleaiiam,  7 ;  a  forcat  country,  S, 
18;  arrival  at,  34  (*m Sarawak); 
tha  Diang-nlin  au  inhabitant  of. 


Buituaiorft  n«ar  Bstavia,  botanical 

garJeiiaof,  111;  climate,  &«.  ifr. ; 

villjige  culture  nnir,  112. 
Bukit-tima,  residence  at,  S3;   chs- 

racter  of  tha  Jusuit  hutt  tliart^ 

a. ;  miuiou-hooM,  SSi 


y^ 
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Baprestidie,  of  different  epeciee, 
823,  324,  337. 

Bnprefltis  family,  424. 

Bultcroups,  yioIet8»  whortleberriefl^ 
Ac  in  Javi,  118. 

Butterflies,  collected  in  Singapore, 
24,  26 ;  a  new  species,  29 ;  hand- 
some specimens  of^  37 ;  the  Omi- 
thoptera  brookeana,  iJb,  {$u 
Moths);  Calliper  butterfly,  118; 
in  Sumatra,  127-130;  a  Strang 
family  of,  130-133;  species  of, 
in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java, 
146-148;  in  Timor,  189,  190;  in 
Celel>e8,  215,  216;  a  fine  butter- 
fly, 217,  218«  235;  comparison  of 
tho  productions  of  Celebes  with 
those  of  other  districts,  278-284 ; 
in  Amboyna,  294;  of  Batchian, 
330;  diubrcnt  species  of,  ib,\ 
bird-wiugod,  335,  336;  scarcity 
of,  343;  capture  o^  356;  difii- 
cnlties  of  capturing,  422;  of  tho 
Ke  Islands,  423;  capture  of,  at 
tho  Am  Islands,  429;  loca- 
tions whore  the  author's  most 
beautiful  specimens  were  obtained, 
530. 

Butterfly  of  the  gontu  Pieria,  356. 


C. 


Csjrli,  harbour  of,  382;  the  town 
of,  383;  tlio  Rajah  of,  384;  ex- 
cursion from,  ib. ;  return  to,  890. 

Caicli  vocabulary,  605. 

Calliper  butterfly,  113. 

Caniarian  Tocabulary,  606. 

CarabidsQ,  337. 

Carnivorous  animals  of  the  Moluc- 
cas,. 392. 

Carpophaga  pcrspicillata,  342;  C. 
concinna,  371,  418;  C  neglecta, 
371. 

Cassowary  of  the  Moluccas,  398. 

Cnia,  wild,  14. 

Celebes,  island  of,  3;  north,  4;  a 
forest  country,  8;  resemblance 
to  Australia,  13  {tee  Macassar); 
natural  history  of,  270-284*;  birds 
in,  271-275;  mammalia,  275- 
277 ;  natives  of  the,  389. 

Census,  taking  a,  in  Lombock,  177; 
dilUcultios  in  the  way  o^  178; 


the  Blush's  stratagem,  178,  179; 
his  ])ilgrimage  to  the  Gunong- 
Agong(the  great  fire-raountain)t 
180, 181 ;  complete  success  of  the 
stratagem,  182-184. 

Centipedes,  467. 

CcjiB,  yilla^  of,  358. 

Ceram,  visit  to,  849  ei  seq. ;  maps 
of,  350,  364,  514;  schools  and 
schoolmasters  of,  352;  Christianity 
established  in,  352;  inhabitants 
of,  352,  353;  Irip  to  the  interior, 
855;  fore.<tts  of,  850;  a  forest 
desert,  357;  journey  along  the 
coast,  358*;  a  perfect  desert  in 
zoology,  361,  362 ;  the  Alfuros  of 
Papuan  race  the  predominant 
type,  365 ;  trade  and  natural  pro- 
ductioiM  of,  376;  groat  sago  dis- 
trict of,  377;  voynge  from,  to 
Waigiou,  513  et  Kq.;  difllculties 
of  the  voyage,  615  et  seq.;  an 
indigenous  race  there,  588. 

Ccrambyx  found  at  Bouru,  387. 

Ccyx  Cajeli,  391. 

Chafer,  long-armed,  302. 

Chormosyna  placontis,  a  bird  of 
DjQolo,  315,  330. 

Chinese,  in  Singapore,  21;  their 
bazaar,  ib.\  tratlos  and  occupa* 
tions  of,  22;  Jesuits  among,  22, 
23. 

Christians  of  Coram,  852. 

Civets,  14;  civet  cuts  of  tho  Mo- 
luccas, 392. 

Cockatoos,  14;  in  Lombock,  ISff; 
of  tlie  Aru  Islands,  446,  447; 
their  habits,  447,  448. 

Cock-fighting  at  Dobbo,  473. 

Cockroaches,  fed  on  by  tlie  Birds  of 
ParodUe,  654. 

Cocoa-nnt  trees  and  cocoa-nuts  of 
Batchian,  835;  of  MaUbello,  367; 
luxury  of,  368;  of  the  K^  Islands, 
419. 

Cocytia  d*Urvillei,  a  day-flying 
moth,  815,  429. 

Coelogyncs  in  flower,  82. 

Comet  of  1858,  319,  S22. 

Commerce,  genius  of,  at  the  work 
of  civilization,  439,  440;  ethics 
of,  476. 

Conner,  supposed  discovery  ,o(,  in 
Timor,  192. 


640  mi 

Coral  rook)  ■urrouniling  Gonm, 
870,  371 ;  daiijpri  of,  531. 

Ouraline  Tock,  S-Jl,  323. 

Ooli,  OD  lbs  eaiM  at  Bai-noo,  G4S. 

Coupaiig,  tlTiiTBl  at,  Ids )  a  cotil 
rui»iitioiL,  IBS)  aiupiciont  uf  tliD 
williuriliua,  107)  niiJ  cunJuut  of 
tl.e  Fuiulmckls,  107,  Ui ;  iuU- 
bitimlsor,  1B5. 

Crania  or  Iha  nice  ot  niiin  io  tlia 
Kaiaj  Arclii|Mliiga,  G98 )  th« 
■utiior't  miMiuroniBuU  ot,   640, 


001. 


wcl  n 


jiilto,  699. 

Cnw,  author  dunertad  hj  tbo,  S7T. 
Citla  uud  YDOKtiiu,  nciur  pruiimity. 

5«t  wjdeJj  JiiTm-ent,  nutunil  pro. 
uctianioi;  11. 
Cuckooi,   in  Mulacca,  28;   in  Cu- 

luLoa,  27S. 
Cnltiira,  villagt  of,  near  Datavia, 

111. 
Ciiwiilioniilce,  837. 
Miirmiit,  riulDDce  of  tliu,  3:21. 

|in>lu>iwilu-bii]«il,   M|   or- 


CfuopitlicGtu  nigTMceiiB,  S3S,  3BS, 


Darwiu,  Mr,  theury  uftlic  diipeml 
of  natuml  productioni,  II,  119, 
133 ;  hh  tbeaiy  of  aeeaai«  iiluids, 
210. 

Oand  Inclil,  an  AmbayDoM  HaUf, 
IBS. 

Davit,  Dr.  J.  B.,  hli  collMtioni  of 
humau  cniiil*,  699,  600, 

DMr,  16;  tliD  only  nimiuaat  of  tlit 
Uoliicuu,  392. 

Door  llioi  of  Naw  Gnlnoa,  S09,  601 

Delli,  capital  af  Portugueaa  Timor, 
,lBa,  383,333;cl>ancUrof,  188; 
UU  oaltiTntiun.  ISl ;  nippowd 
copper  mint,  diihaartaning  n- 
mutt  of  an  uploratlon,  198, 191; 
bw  oU  of  manlitf  kt,  19S. 


UiiriiSana,  tvro  natural  ouei.  of  ths 
Mslny  Ar<'lii]H3lnga  (lea  Aiutro- 
MuUyau). 

DJapuunau,  vUlaga  of,  at  Jura,  109, 
110. 

DJiloli.,  Til1u£«  or,  311 ;  t<.t<;tl»  lixl 
blnla  of,  8U,  316;  furiutiN  tlis 
raiidanu  of  Ilia  SulUm  of  Tcr- 
unle,  31  fi, 

Dobbo,  arrival  at,  4S7;  dilllcul- 
tieB  of  Iftking  a  hiiuse,  128; 
tradsn  of,  430,  431 ;  arliolua  for 
exabungo,  481  ;  town  of,  438, 
^39 ;  luurohuidLM  of,  ik.  ;  man- 
nora  aud  cuBtomt,  438;  various 
nwoi  of,  i&,;  abMimc  of  lawi, 
it, ;  tbfl  BUDim  of  commercB  >t 
work,  439,4(0;  dspartiire  from, 
441;  map  of,  44B;  Inullog  nt, 
4SS,  ,469;  accond  rmiileiica  at 
472;  it4  improved  and  njiiiuttod 
opncoriuice,  473  (t  uq.;  cock- 
ligliting  and  football  at,  ib.i 
cJioapiiou  of  Eutopoaii  arlii'lu  ui 
commerce,  176,  47S;  iiib'in|>«- 
ruico  of  tbu  uatlviM,  470;  tin 
autbor'a   recovery  from   a   lung 


Ulna 


.  4rO; 


funsrul  eanmonlet  al,  ib.;  . .  . 
preporatioDi  for  Iraving,  480; 
eit«naiv«  trada  osrrEwl  on  at,  483. 

Dodinga,  vilUgt  of,  313;  I'ortu- 
gu«ao  fort  at,  314. 

Doaa,  their  voracity,  467,  408, 

DoWlmll,  Dr„  ia  Amhaynii,  201  j 
hi!!  coUectlna  of  HIdb  and  butlcr- 
iliw,  2i>a,  set,      I  ,  ",,:      . 

Dorej,  barbour,uid  vfllua  of,  494; 
iobabitanti  ot,  497;  houta-bnild- 
ing  at,  497,  498 ;  bird-ibootiog 
at,  199  i  tba  covnttj  round  abontj 
601 ;  tha  author**  protttatad  dak- 
nan  it,  BOS,  J04  )  indlisNita]  art 
unong  tha  'poopl*,  609 ;  baatla* 
and  buttwflba  of,  610 ;  namarou 
Kpeelaa  of  bMtlaa  »t,  610,  611) 

,  »pKUtloniot|dlMppointed,611| 
dapwtnn  mm,  811 

Doray  rooaboUrj,  SOT. 

DoTM  at  Halaooa,  SB. 

DnuUiaeatopt,  139. 

DaWoabodaii,  Mi.,  known  ai  tb* 
King  of  T^ita,  806;  U«  <h«- 
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I>urian  rmd  Mftngrtpcc^n  fVtiit,  fiS; 
Aiid  Dnmn,  74,  75;  the  Durian 
tree,  75 ;  richness  and  excellency 
of,  75;  dangerous  when  it  falls 
from  the  trees,  75,  76. 

Dutch,  in  Malacca,  27 ;  in  Java,  04, 
96;    excellency  of  their  colonial 

Sovennnont  {te$  Java)  r  paternal 
efli>otii*m,  254,  255 ;  the  oultiya- 
tion  system,  256;  female  labour. 
257;  their  influence  established 
in  the  Malay  seas,  808;  their 
praiseworthy  oflbrts  to  improve 
the  Amboynoso  of  the  Malay 
Archiitologn,  854. 

Dut-ch  mail  steamer,  life  on  board, 
01). 

Dyak  house,  53;  Dyak  mode  of 
climbing  a  tree,  54,  55;  Dyak 
doffs,  56 ;  Dyak  accounts  of  the 
Mias,  59,  60  {tu  Tab6kan) ;  agri- 
cuUurc,  ftc  69,  71 ;  houses, 
bridges,  Ac.  77-79 ;  the  character 
of  the  rac«  in  its  relations  to 
kindred  ones,  88;  higher  in  mental 
capacity  than  the  Malays,  ib.\ 
amusements  of  the  young,  89; 
moral  character,  ib. ;  the  Nile 
Dyaks  never  go  to  sea,  ib. ;  head* 
hnnting,  ib. ;  truthfulness  of,  90; 
honesty,  tom|ierance,  kA.^  ib, ; 
checks  of  population,  90, 91 ;  hard 
work  of  the  women,  92 ;  and  Idle- 
ness  of  the  men,  ib.;  benefits 
arising  from  the  govemtoeot  of 
Sir  James  Brooke,  92-94. 


Eucalypti,  oomraon  tree  of  Timor, 

8. 
Eurystomus  asureus,  330. 


P. 


Fauna,  of  the  Moluccas,  896  el  tuq,  \ 

of  the  Papuan  group,  679.  680. 
Forn^  rare,  on  Mount  Opliir,  31 ; 

collection  of,  in  Murneo,  81 ;  trf« 

fern,  plate  of,  83;  ooUectlon  of, 

86 ;  immense  number  and  variety 

of,  116,   116;    elegant  one  iIIn* 

covered  at  Cerani,  866. 
Fire  produced  by  friction,  826. 
Fishes,  tame,  at  Ounong  Hari,  172 

(iee  Shells). 
Flics,  at  Dorey,  tormcmtiwl  by,  612. 
Florcs,  island  of,  4 ;  no  forest  in,  8. 
Y\o^on{M!$  Vegetation  and  IManta), 

in  15omeo,  81,  82. 
Flying  fish,  418. 
Football  at  DobU,  474. 
Foreat  desert  at  (*ersm,  867. 
Forest  trens  (with    plate),    81  84; 

forest "instinrt," 268,  269;  of  Im- 

mense  siM,  841,  842. 
ForeNts,   unexplored,   814,   816;   of 

Coram,  866. 
Frog,  tree,  or  Flying,  in   Homao 

(with  plate),  88,  89. 
Fruits  of  the  Malay   Arebfrnilago 

tasteless  and  nneatabls,  869. 
Frait-trsfs  at  Temate,  807. 
Fannell,  Sir  William,  hiniwr^mni nf 

Amboyna  in  the  year  1701,  298, 


F.nrl,  Mr.  Gftom  Windnor,  his  pajM»r 
mA  )i(unphiet  on  tbs  *'  Vhymrji} 
Cjeography  of  South- Eaatein  Asii» 
and  AnstraliA,'*  9. 

Earthquakes  at  Temate,  810. 

Kelentos  grand  is,  824. 

Klepikaiits  in  HzlsyASi^  3^. 

KkfhomiA,  of  New  Onhiea,  difTer- 
^t  sp^iea,  5'>2,  M%. 

F^ffipa^rnao,  «  Malay  vMIs|^,  6/» 
{M4  Tahokan  \  th. 

Fjitom^irigjnal  *p«r:m^YM,  324. 

KrytkrifM^  479. 


Oah  vryuiKtilary,  607. 

(inlafiagria  intsmhi,  ptumlklf  pffAm' 

U**un  of,  1 0, 
fkUla  m^'n,  326;  U^m  Ollol/v,  331, 
(}sMla  v'jp*tal»«lary,  6^1^, 
f^am^.lang,  a  n^itiv^t  Inind,  102, 

ami    r»fovislotiii   trkrtMint^    iWa, 

r»n  iu. 

(kmi  rttf^,  ihmf  knAwladfs  ftf  fM 
/vi^wf,  644. 

(h^^,  wift«<  )m\M,  2*;  gy«<m,  ib 

TT 
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Qnm,  an  ittonilant  hoy,  318. 

tjoiuh.  Air.,  an  EiiglUli  mining 
engineer  at  Dolti,  183 ;  \»t  Jis- 
lionrteuing  rojiort  nui[iectiiig  tha 
Hlnpoaxl  co^iper  roinefi,  1B3, 104. 

Qaaitniyai  cyuuioollia,  3S0. 

(}(H>ln-„duiil  CDiitnuta,  3, 4;  diacovDriea 
mil  teoehiiiiji  with  roapoct  to 
changes  in  tlic  diatributiuu  of  land 
and  wntet,  ruid  Uitma  of  tile,  10, 
II. 

GeoloKr,  louoDS  taught  hf>  ^'^'^• 

Uiloto,  iiland  of,  4 ;  tnaimtaiiioiu 
Goaat  of,  3n4,  305  ;  pliniEal  bbtidvC 
iif,  aos ;  viait  to  Lhu  iiJand  or,  Hll, 
313;  ohnracteristioa  of  Ibo  alarei. 
311;  Tolcaniu (jijioiintncea at,  317; 
maji  of,  G.tSi  island  of,  S3y ; 
Bariiiquako  an  t1i«  i»aat  Dl',  ib. 

aiacial  i>eriail,  1  IS,  ISO. 

Ooa,  visit  to  llie  lUjah  of,  314;  ths 
Itojali,  <A. ;  a  fiioit  with  bail  cofliio, 
StI4;  fevur  in  ths  mjali'B  terti- 
toiY,  ib.;  GollwtiDiii  in,  21S, 
ill;  au  intrugjon,  317;  tho  Rajah 
•t'Huiwk-fl|tlit,Sll>;  lii«diiu|{lilvn, 
ib. ;  bumw-luutiiiK.  itSD.  231  i 
ngkncmat,  222;  tfie  villN{B,  ii.; 
'  ,  223j  tlie  (Uthor  k 
,823; 


1  people,  223  J   tt 
ror  til  men  and  I 


Duuapoutuiuw,   SA«  i    p 

for  orooliod  timbflr, ». 

Qoldmunn,  Mr.,  soji  of  tlis  Qovoniot 

uf  tliD  MaliRi:!!!.  24)3,  204. 

(;»iiLni,  inliiiidH  ur,  303;  uiii^  of  tbo, 
3(14)  return  to,  370;  carul  rock* 
«urroundinft>fr-;  Reolo^icol  qiecu- 
latiooa  nn,  371;  the  inhabitanU 
a  nca  of  traden,  ii. ;  their  chief 
tnule,  ii.;  poverty  of  the  rajahs, 
372;  ditRcullies  with  the  work- 
men of,  373 ;  departure  from.  375; 
trade  of,  37S. 

(loram  nrau,  it*  mode  of  aailing, 
409. 

noram  TocitbQUry,  fll)7. 

Uramniatonhyltum,  a  gigantio  Or- 
chid, 13H. 

Qreaabopiior,  great-ihitldod,  of  How 
Oniuea,  G7ri,  G78. 

"Guhban(b"  the  palm,  1S9. 

Oiyong,  a  Malay  Tillage,  84;  con- 
duct of  the  womBQ  on  toeing  a 
Kuropsan,  3I>  (tu  JaU). 


boBM-buHding,  234;  prabrvnea         tM 


aucM,  laland  of,  533,  53B. 
Gulnoa,  Now,   volcauic  action,  te. 

in,  7  1  a  rnroat  couutry,  8;  nuwni- 

lilaaca  to  Aunlialio,  lui.   13;    1o 

Itiiniuo,  10. 
Oun-makinu,    in    Lermbock,    168- 

170. 
Gunon^  Praii,  o»ten»ire  niina  of, 

in  JL1VI^  lOd. 
Qunang   Bari,    uceuraion  to.   173, 

173. 
Ouatl  Oad{oca,aGbief  of  I>umback. 

ISS;  hii  htMrAlO;  and  reori'- 

Uon,  171.         ^ 


Hart,  Captain,  an   Gogltah  reaidenl 

at  Datli,  188. 
Hawk-tribs.  Iho,  in  ColobcB,  871 
Helix  pyraatomn,  310. 
Denieopbupi  albifroiia,  630. 
l[eatindurrillui,430. 
HimiUayai,  the,   in   miniuton,  in 

Borneo,  71,  7Z 
Boneymekun^  14,  33. 
Uoaker,  Dr.,  hia  "Flora  Indiea." 


HombillB,  in  Sumatra,   I3d,   137; 

in  Colobos,  273. 
Maya,  villuOB  of,  368. 
liutiilwldt   liny,  iim  I 

tanti^  ii. 
Huiley,  Profemr,  on  tl 

dilTerent  racn,  G9B. 


Indo-Malayaa  diriaion  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, 10;  eridencei  of  having 
oacii  formed  part  of  the  Aaiatio 
continent,  13, 18  (n«  the  Aoatn- 
Uulajan,  the  other  diriaion  of  th« 
Aichipalwo);  natural  hiatorv  of 
the  Indo-HaUyUlandj,  1SS-I4I>; 
mammalia  in,  140;  monkey  tribea, 
140,  141;  canivon,  141;  hoobd 
animali,  ii.;  birda,  ke.  14S,  144 
{*M  Animala,  diitribntion  of). 

Inwot  peflt%  447. 


y^ 
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InRccU  nt  the  Sirauryon  coal  works, 
30,  37  ;  iu  Timor,  189,  190;  ants, 
218 ;  succcssrul  collection  of,  232, 
233,  240,  261 ;  in  Celebes,  278 ; 
compaiison  of,  with  other  dis- 
tricts, 279-284  ;  in  Amboyna, 
206 ;  collecting  of,  323 ;  a<<toninh- 
mcnt  of  the  natives  on  observing, 
t/).;  scarcity  of,  339,  840;  great 
vni ill y  of,  340 ;  of  tho  Moluccas, 
401,  402;  beauty  and  nnmbora  of, 
ih. ;  barfraiiiing  for,  with  tobacco, 
422;  irritation  caused  by,  462; 
tho  pests  of  the  tropical  forests, 
463  ;  curious  ones  at  Dorcy,  602 ; 
of  New  Guinea,  610,  678,  679. 

Instinct,  failure  of,  477,  478. 

Interior  of  the  island  of  Ambo3ma, 
beauty  of  scenery,  &c.  296 ;  eren- 
in^  (KTUpritioii,  290;  8|K)ciuions 
in,  297,  298. 

Ireland,  Now,  8. 

Irrij^atiou  in  Ijoinbock,  164. 

Island,  bow  to  detorinino  whether 
it  hns  ever  l)ccn  connected  with 
any  continent,  187. 

Islands  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
extent  nnd  variety  of,  2;  divisible 
into  two  jtortiona,  2,  8;  dofinitiou 
and  boundaries  of,  8;  size  of 
several  of  the  largest  islandl,  ih. 


J. 


Jnckass,  laughing,  of  Australia,  167. 

Jnbi,  a  Bonieo  village,  ^5  {see  £m- 
pugnan). 

.lapan,  sketches  of  the  plants  of, 
294. 

Java,  island  of,  8,  6;  forty-five  vol- 
canoes  in,  6 ;  a  forest  country,  8 ; 
birds  and  insects  peculiar  to,  12, 
13;  residence  In,  94;  oxcolloncy 
of  the  Dutch  system  of  govern- 
ment, 94,  96 ;  tho  culture  sptem, 
96-97 ;  the  native  chiefs  and  the 
pople,  96,  97 ;  increase  of  popu- 
lation, 97,  98 ;  Java  probably  tho 
linest  tropical  island  m  the  world, 
98,  99 ;  Its  history  and  civiliza- 
tion, 99 ;  its  ancient  nrahminicnl 
religion,  and  conversion  to  Ma- 
hoiiiut^ntstn,  ib.  (see  Sourabaya) ; 


journey  in  the  interior  of,  100; 
ruins  in,  101,  104,  106;  a  Java- 
nese trial  and  chief,  109 ;  collec- 
tions at  Wonosalem  and  Djapan- 
nan,  110  {see  Vegetation,  and 
Ohcial  Period). 

Javanese,  the,  21. 

Javanese  vocabulary,  604. 

Jivsuits,  French,  among  the  Chinese, 
22,  23 ;  thoroughness  of  their 
work,  23;  their  groat  success, 
ib. ;  economy  and  s<>If-donial, 
ib.]  a  missionary  friend  of  tho 
author,  ib, 

Jobie,  large  island  of,  374,  606. 

Johnson,  Mr.,  his  account  of  a  MiaAi 
63. 

"Jong,"  legend  of,  in  Am,  401. 

Jiimaat,  death  of,  608. 

Jungle,  thorny,  168. 

Jungle  cocks,  tho  origin  of  all  our 
domestic  breeds  of  jwultry,  168. 

Jungle  fowl  ill  Java,  108. 

K. 

Eaioa  Islands,   321,   322^    inhabi- 
tants o:,  324;  a  mixed  race,  ih.; 
fruits  and  other  pimlucts  of,  324, 
326;  village  of,  646. 
,  Raiua  Islamls  vocabulary,  600. 

Kdkas,  village  of,  268. 

Kallima  pandckto,  butterfly,  130. 

Kanary  tree,  342. 

Kasserota,  village  of,  visit  to,  deter- 
mined on,  338,  339;  difficulties 
of  the  journey  to,  339  et  neq. 

Kayan  river,  in  Borneo,  71. 

E^  Islands,  7,  9,  414 ;  landing  at, 
414;  natives  of  the,  416,  410; 
habitations  of  the,  417,  418;  ex- 
plorations in  the,  418;  immcnso 
pigeons  of  the,  ib. ;  trade  and  pro- 
ducts of  tho,  419;  boat-buil(iing 
of  tho,  419-421;  magnificent 
forests  of,  420 ;  money  unknown 
to,  422;  mo<lo  of  hargaining,  ib.; 
collections  at  the,  426 ;  tnhubitcd 
by  two  kincls  of  people,  ib.;  con- 
trast of  character  between  these 
people  and  tlie  Malays,  420 ; 
JniiKiinge  of  the  pot»pIe,  ib.; 
mountainous  character  of  the, 
ib. ;  mnp  of,  442. 
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Ki  lilimiU  vocnbulni?.  DOT. 

Ki!  Ikliknilars,  a  wuiiJdrl'ul  riea  of 
bont'l'ollilun,  STl. 

Kcdiri,  nilu  Of,  108. 

EdBui!,  bluuA  «f,  SOS. 

KsniK  rounUilAT]',  005. 

KUwuni,  littlu  Mwii  of,  nSS ;  ■  plue 
ar  croDt  trmlDu,  lA. ;  iKlLind  of,  37B, 
370;  inutro[K)lia  of  tlie  Itugu 
tiU'laTV,  37ll. 

King-binl  of  rarndit*,  IIS)  lU 
buntUitill  iituiii*)^,  113.  114 ;  ru- 
flvationa  uu  tli»,  US;  iU  liatiiU, 
lis.  110. 

Kiii}{fl)liurB,  S3.  1G7,  2(13;  ft  ran 
■pwimnii,  itl-W;  ot  Iha  Hu- 
Inoow,  SOS,  3S7  :'wf  Hew  Guiiiui, 

KimUiit.  lonft  iIbIbt  tt,  861. 
Kliiigi,  <it  IiiiliH,  ill  Siugafwm,  SO. 
'Kobiui,   map  uf,   IISj   riM(«<l  by 

iliD  uativBn  or,  Mi. 
Kom-kura,  »  bout  b;  wUIoh  tlw 

roturu  tuTarnntaiicB'DUteil,  347; 

luuuagun  nnd   iciHimuiKlitiinu 

111   llio,   317,  St3;    ■  uiaku  ui< 

iiuatii,  aia. 

Kwaiiimer,  ulinil  of,  S83. 


ca,  27. 

I.ftngiiuus  of  tliB  ncet  of  mau  in 

Xh«     Unlay     Archipv1u{;o,     SSe^ 

Tuuibulunia  of,  soil  lUtofTooa- 

biilurios  cutli-ctetl,  601. 
UugiiuJi,  iMage  of,  340,  311 ;  Un 

iluft'  nuiJaiiijii  at,  8  IS. 
1.UIMU,  fruit,  ill  Suriwak,  81. 
I^riki,  Aiilnlu,  ami  Wakaoilio  vu. 

ciiliularisa,  1106. 
Ijihhi,  a|>ilot,318. 
UwornoUwl  139. 
lAaT'lika    butlsrily,  in    ftiglit  amt 


."Ci 


131. 


I.nei:hv«,  Torsat,  in  Malacca,  30. 

l.''Xi»i'l>u]'  lore,  168-170. 
lA'mpiiia,    villa;;?    of,   in   Caleboa, 


Lomnr,    Syint;,   in   Sumntni.   I3fi ; 

IJttii;!  roiubuliiry,  OOA. 
LIi;uii[Kiii)[,  villiwt  of.  In   l\il(ibo*, 

S6S  {m*  Maleoi). 
LiliaKWB,  in  tbg  fomU  of  Ki.  1S3. 
LinictiutI,   hb  diNicri[ittoii  o(  Uu- 


Liurda,   liiimnuie   Tuioly   Id   lb* 

Aru  lalandi.  138. 
Lobo  HaiiiHii,  village  of,  1S5, 
Lomnptora,  ipeaiDa  of,  824. 
Luiiiii|iUto  |>a[iua,  121. 
I,onibuDk,   laluud   of,    8,   307 1   nn 

furwt    In,    8j     ruMubluiiou    la 


□ultica.  ISU:  nianiionaoduuatonu 

of  UiB  pcopis,  103 1  aiDunUin  inta 

the  intorior,  ii.;  imt^tian.  iu. 

181 ;    i>itnia1inioiit  of  tbult   >n>l 

u<liiltorr,  17S,  171;  Joaluun.  it. 

(K»  Th«lc), 
Loiigiouriw,   nonierona  t]i(icira  din. 

covurul,  37,  323,  330  :  ■iwciiuuiit 

or,  101, 
Iiorioa,  auarcity  of  in  Ccram,  3G6. 
LdriiM  gamilua^  830. 
Lorok,  vilUfto  uf,  ISI, 
I.u«on,  itliuid  of,  9. 
Lyoocariiic.  of  tlie  llolttcrns,  39E. 
Lycocoru  morotanua,  318. 
Lfoll,  Sir  Clinrles,  liu  uxplanatiuH 

of   tha    maaua    of   diii]>vnul    of 

natural  pniductioul,  11. 


Macjianr,  in  tha  ialnnd  of  Cijlebei, 
^11 ;  thslirst  DuUfa  tuvn  viailttl 
by  tho  antUor,  SIS;  duccriptiou 
of  tlia  tovFii,  SIS,  S13;  an  at. 
tumjit  to  collect  at,  IIS;  remove* 
to  Uoa  (which  sac),  SSn  (n* 
Miroa);  tha  rainir  acatonu,  103; 
tiaUa  of,  with  tha  Aru  lalando, 
101 ;  departare  from,  108,  108 ; 
diary  of  tha  vojaga,  103  it  mq. : 
TS-arrival  at,  aflartha  return  fruiB 
Am,  18S. 

Mocosaar  i^arf^on,  T«lue  of,  181- 

Uaooasar  viKMljuUry,  601. 


isDa. 


c^& 


Mace  procured  from  New  OniiMtn, 
308. 

Madagaecar,  ialaad  o(^  and  Afru*)!, 
marked  difTereiure  betireeA  the 
productioTui  o(^  11, 

Madeira  beetles,  XM 

Masindano  pi ratea,  %A\. 

MaSarikiy  viait  M,  355, 

Makian,  mfand  of,  4,  ^2f>  ^  7f>f(*anm 
ernptiniia  in,  5 ;  vokann  nf,  27  ».  ^ 
▼uit  tfv  Id ;  «*'fMuit  of,  14.1. 

Mflhometrtii  pruMt  at  fMWwv  47^. 

MaJiometaiift  in  fHiig:tpnr(V  ^ ;  of 
Ceram,  3Sa^  of  tiie  iCe  laUnda, 
435. 

Malacrji,  and  Monnt  Opbir,  ^; 
(ieanriptiDn  of  f3ie  twwn,  A*?.,  ^. ; 
'iearrrptinn  of,  hiy  LitiMehnfe.  ^0 
7«ra  a^,  IM;  prnamit  p'wiltiAn 
of  riie  traiift  of,  27;  jyipnliitimf, 
<tnrinna  '•iianieiaa'  of^  aiid  of  ttm 
lMti||iiji(^  27:  tlin  w»iHra  ;iii«i 
iwnta  oj;  2» ;  <«tinih«tira  in,  1^ 

9niaui(y  miiia^r,    iiittvm,  XO^ 

M«i«r  Xrfhxxy^n^  VS4  ^  ♦•jt;   tM 

if  Ttwn  m  di*»,  a^  <  0tf,  ■  vm% 

>|i»)i»vi«  ,tfid  tji*  P-ni'MtM^  .*%  *^ 

gfrn^mm    rt*^?     n    *ti*      «ihi9«4     if 
ir^^rmm,  >85r:   *:HhM  i^   he   alavM 
*<  T^iwwr.    A  ,  *li#r   )MeV  *o(?>lr- 

•i«i_  ism  ^«N» 


4W,    P*yHolrtpry   of    t^h^    4A4  j 
uriilely  w^par»«f<^4l  fr^m    fM   N* 
pviaiw,  4^/»;  of  fho    IfrtUy  Ai«/'li» 
peiafliOr  /{^2 ;  fliA  rn/,iif  impofffinf 

of   thO    |F<l*/»«,     /A   ;     «»»»»»•    Ohyi^««rt| 

and   mont^l  rtHiM'rt**f^i''H»f;f«^#,    M  . 

MrUoya,    ih.  ;   p««f<«nt»N|   »*|»f«rrt#«Mr' 
iiif>^    M  ;    nMpH<«<(ivo    /^itHfffMf.^ 
of,     /^^;     'tirff^forte    a^;(AtMM^    of 

elumi,  /»^;  Ml   »lm  o^»<»»»4^  #Hd 

liMi(|liii{^a  /^f  f}!/',  /»(H>,  lAA, 
Mrttfvvt,  ain^Uv  WivW,  in  f>|ii»,^**^ 
2KJ? ;  rtmvripf ton  of  f^»#»  Wr4«,  CWf;^ 
and  ^snia,  jAu,  2/W;  tl^f  l»f«Mt44n|(. 
pIrtiMi,  VS% 
JftmtmMlia,  Of  xrrfttn'HI/yyfM  'JIWf^- 
ntf)#irl«4f  »)mi  Im'PvjI|^wI#y  M#n^#, 
TM;  of  fH*   ffwAT /ironp,   '3<Mr, 

.wi ,  of  :l'^  atf^t»##,  .</?^. 

j|iiii(|tt«f4i«»n   ^H»i»    !•**  |>#»f1#n),    iff 

)l«Minaaii    aU**^  4    t€^4    tM 

««)i|S»4pf>cf     f«-     W   «4Prltf^if,    .4i^;    fi*ae 

"f  i  •      0Um>^f»^st      n0      f '  ^*»     '^«i^ 


1U4. 
liaU  Biiii  kiii»  of  tho  Aril  lalomln, 


a7. 

HHjrkor,  innn  of,  Ui  \  Aiw  uf,  4S&. 
HoKuiliilit  plutD,  SJII. 
Hiitniiistiil<iii||  luoiiiiUiii,  rood  ovor, 

IVi;  B  mbloiiui '»),  Ua;  uolUs 
tloiKi  ail,  >ii>l  111  t!ia  yofslilHiiir- 
hood  of,  lia-l-Il. 

U«mpadldB,  Urn.  k  mull  ftimily 
of  birils,  peculiar  tu  Aiutnlin, 
sud  to  tnirruundingLilBiuU.  16fl. 

HeRDpodii  of  the  Muluuciis,  SHT. 

U^Bupodius,  tlia  laound-mukBr  binl. 


3!1. 
Hsfnpoilliu  wulliMui, 

of  \itd»,  aar. 

Ueloleuca  uiijuirtiti,  384. 
Uunxlci,    in    Vehhaa,    241,    8IH 
]irulllliiiiB  of,   Sll ;   lu  tliu   di 


of,  24!)  tha  iidubituaU  recaully 
MvugBt^  343,  243  {  inilucfiil  tit 
oulUnt*  tlia  eoflas-pluit,  343; 
nralljr  vOhjp*  of,  344;  ■  luttfu 
hoMM.  344,  2i6  (lu  Kurdknu). 

Muiiurlo  vocului  Ury,  lil>5. 

Muiiyui'iy,  u  Muluy  villiiipi,  72. 

Mmmuo,  Mr.,  ii  1)iil<tli  ((Kiilluiiiim 
ill  CuIuUm,  'il'is  bill  fiiriu  luid 
preiuJDui,  237 ;  MnciiBiiiir  farming, 
227,  228 ;  brotlier  of.  228 ;  pluuU- 


Hindu 


iitry  li 


tulit/  of,  2.11,  232. 

Ummon  lalimdii,  61 4  j  Bketch  iBu[i 
of  thu,  US. 

Mias,  uutivo  Duma  for  tha  Oraiiu- 
iilmi,  and  «o  callm]  in  tiiis  work, 
10;  tliumitliur'n  firat  iiitroduclioii 
to,  ib.;  tWIinitsliittli/liiin,  ti.; 
>>troii)^h  of  a  wnuiidcd  mias,  40, 
li ;  u  miaa  pelting  itB  eiiomies 
fi-uni  [lie  treu  tops,  41 ;  tlie  fimC 
cajitiiro  of  u  full-grown  iniai.  h 
funiale  (now  in  the  Dorl)y  llu- 
wiuin),  witli  jilute,  41 ;  CDiituru  of 


iil«ytliiii/5,  4 


.iiW,'yf"ri. 


panioD,  41,  4S  ;  tuby-likLi  uji|KMr- 
■ncuof  Llin  iiiiu,  li;  ctiiifiiK it* 
tautli,  4flidwili,<6. ;  nmiiu  lumi, 
48,  <7;  oapturo  of  a  v«ry  lii>;g> 
•nitnal,  48;  Kiu  and  iiruiiortiona 
of,  40;  vkolgton  in  iWliy  Hu- 
Hum,  Hi.-,  tt  miiui  nttnukwl  Ly 
iiulivca,  a.\  olbur  ea[ituri»,  Utj 
woiinduil  niiiw  iiiaklii);  a  iiiwl  In 
lliu  tnwa,  SO,  CI )  lu  duulb  ami 
dtiml  ramidiKi,  SI ;  mWn  ofirnlL- 
iu^  ovor  thu  tKw  topo,  s;-,  c>T>ur« 
-'     t  Samiihan^   tba  >[iiKlmi~ 


._ _..   .. .  .    .icaulbnr'a 

lust  cAjituro,  £7 ;  tho  orung  dia- 
triut,  lloriisa  oud  itiimaCra,  A.; 
WUta  of,  mid  Datum  of  country 
iiihiililtoi  by,  G7,  M;  ilaguUr 
iiiutli'idof  laiikIiigitiiwaylliroui;)i 
tbo  foniat,  68,  69;  hia  iitiat  for 
tbe  niKht,  SO ;  hia  tiiua  of  rbuiij; 
in  the  mornliig,  ib.;  fdll-grawii 
aiilmila  inUoia  Man  in  eantpunTi 
00 1  food  of,  lA.;  Iha  lolu  raniy 
nana  un  tlia  ground,  ib. ;  Ilia  only 
two  itiiiniuls  it  i>  uttuL-kol  by, 
tbo  pylliiiii  uiid  lliu  cn>i:ifllilu,  01 ; 

'  ■    aiiporiorily  u  '   ■'     "      ' 


Microglossom  atcrrimnm,  44B. 

Miuroavupa.ottniiiidiinaiit  of  tUa  nn- 

tivus  on  viuwing  objuvU  throiigli 

tho,  341. 
Millu]ioibiB,  407. 
Miniota   bi.iiruun«ia,  400;   Mimcu 

(ontb^iii,  3UU. 
Mimicry  among  liinh,  309. 
Uiiiuliuso,  map  of  (ace  Misnado),  2llj; 

nulives  of,  202. 
Mindanao,  natives  of,  3S2. 
UisaionBriea,  494 ;  traden  at  Uudiu- 

nam, 49fi, 
Modjukurto,  a  town  in  Java,  100 ; 

tha  viltago-groon,  and  true,  ii. 
Modjo-jiohit,  niina  of  the  andaac 
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city  of»  in  Java,  lOl ;  admlrnble 
brickwork  in,  ib.\  ancient  baa- 
relief,  ih. ;  presented  to  the 
author,  102. 

Mohnike,  Dr.,  in  Amboynn,  291 ; 
hifl  collection  of  beetles,  &o. 
204. 

Molucca  Sea,  its  aspcct-s,  483. 

Moluccnn  honibill,  3C7. 

Moluccas,  the,  7;  a  forest  coun- 
try, 8,  304  et  8f/j. ;  final  departum 
from,  300;  natural  lustory  of 
the,  301  et  seq. ;  consist  of  throe 
larce  inlands,  301  ;  their  extent 
and  geographical  position,  ib. ; 
mammalia,     or    warm  •  blooded 

Jpadrupeds  of  the,  ib,  et  tea.; 
auna  of  the,  805,  306|;  especially 
rich  in  the  parrot  tribe,  806;  most 
curious  groups  of  birds,  307  ei 
teq. ;  the  cassowary,  808 ;  cases  uf 
"  mimicry,"  800 ;  insects  of  the, 
401  et  seq. ;  luxuriance  and  beauty 
of  animal  life  in  the  forests,  402. 

Monarcha  chrysomola,  436. 

Monarcha  loricata,  801. 

Monarcha  toloscopthalmo,  486. 

Monkeys,  14i;  a  hare-lin|)ed  mon- 
key, in  company  with  a  young 
orang-utan,  44,  45 ;  abundance 
and  variety  of,  on  the  banks  of 
tlio  Simunjon  river,  52 ;  in  Su- 
matra, 183,  134. 

Monsoon,  south-east,  in  the  Malay 
Architielago,  8 ;  in  the  Banda 
Sea,  361. 

MorcUa  and  Mamalla  vocabularies, 
606. 

Morty,  island  of,  4,  817,  806. 

MoBfiuitoes,  467. 

Moths,  in  Borneo,  85 ;  plontifulncss 
of,  on  the  moimtains  of  Sardwak, 
86 ;  mode  of  seeking  them,  ib. ; 
list  of  captures  in  ditierent  kinds 
of  weather,  86 ;  observations  on 
modes  of  capture,  86,  87. 

Motir,  island  of^  820. 

Mountain  plants,  340. 

'*  Muck,  running  a,"  curious  custom 

•    in  Lorn  bock,  176. 

Muko,  village  of,  528 ;  description 
of,  524 ;  hut  erected  at,  525 ; 
aurora  iNirrtalis  mwn  at-,  528  ;  the 
^M3oplu  live  in  abject  |)overty,  520 ; 


'  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultan  of 
}  Tidoro,  530 ;  destitute  of  the 
.  necessaries  or  comforts  of   life, 

ib. ;  the  author  half -starved  while 

there,  ib. ;  departure  from,  ib. 
Muntok,  the  chief  town  of  Banca, 

121. 
Museum,  British,  sjracimeu  of  mias 

in,  54. 
Museum,  Dorliy,  s^iccimou  uf  miai 

in,  41,  40,  56. 
My  sol,  map  of,  514. 
Mysol  vocabulary,  G07. 


N. 


Katural  history  of  the  Moluccas, 

•     nui  et  tfcq. 

Katnralist,  pleasures  of  the,  232, 
233. 

Noctarinoa  auriccp%  330. 

Nectarinoa  prosrrpina,  301. 

Nocritos,  a  distinct  race  from  the 
Malay,  501. 

Now  Guinea  or  Papua,  dangers  of 
trading  with,  873 ;  murders  com- 
mitted thnro,  374,  375 ;  Moluccan 
fauna  derived  from,  305,  806 ; 
voyage  to,  402,  403  et  teq.; 
trading  missionaries  of,  404,  405 ; 
harbour  and  village  of  Doroy,  405, 
406;  the  p<iople  of,  406,  407; 
coast  and  inland  Papuans,  400 ; 
curious  insects  of,  502,  503; 
deer-flies  of,  503 ;  Arfak  and 
Jobio,  505,  506 ;  scarcity  of  Para- 
dise birtls,  507;  Humboldt  Bay, 
508 ;  plague  of  flies,  512 ;  mnp  of 
the  west  \to'iut  of,  514;  birds  of, 
560  ;  with  the  islands  joined  to 
it  con5(titule  the  Papuan  ^roup, 
574  ;  pcr}ia|i8  the  largest  island 
on  the  glolH),  ib.  ;  mammalia  of, 
575 ;  birds  of,  576 ;  insects  uf, 
578  ;  the  largest  islands  to  the 
east  of,  very  little  known,  570  ; 
fauna  of,  ib. ;  exhibits  a  common 
origin  with  Australia,  5 SO  :  plants 
of,  581  {sec  Papuan  Islands). 

Noys,  Mr.,  a  native  of  Menado, 
241. 

Nir(»lmr  pigeon,  ita  beauty,  844, 
345. 


G-18 

Nil  tun 


.);■Ul.r-^    ill     lUO'iii,    237; 
ityur,^8ll;  llioliiiImugUiHld, 
-288,  nil;   tliu  vi>Luu   iMuii«[>nly, 


0. 

Orti-iiiiiii  rncoi,  milnisl   JivL-iaa  of 

[lid,  B»l. 
Deiuu,   loaivsiinusB  of,  ISQi   Uia 

iiihnbitunU  of,  iSd.  1S7. 
Omlur,  iiia  ubivf  villugo  uf  Qonini, 

;)7a. 
Opiiir,  rewluliou  to  vixit,  SB;  tlia 
voyiui  aud   liiuriui;  W,  SO,  Sti; 
till!  "I'iulan|(-liulu,"  arilnna-Hiilil, 

Ri)i  ))li»iU  nil,  SI  1  tlM  lumnill,' 
S2;  truna,  faliit|{0,  uid  calfun  for 
III  i<ulifiul  I'll,  ib.  -,  tils  giuat  Argun 
IllKNIKIlIlt  iif,  3S, 

(iiviijj-Kiiyii,  iniioMor  III*,  tsi. 
tlrKHm   iliriiiii,   tliu    nun  IV   iif    I  lit 
I  lirinliuii  iluMiviiJiilibi  of  lliu  IVr* 

iJrikii^'UUu,  I  i  tlio  grunt  miiu-ii|ia 

iif  ll.irii.i'i,  SU  (wf  Mlui)- 
l>rAiii{-Kuya,  tlie  rkli  iimn,  or  Clilcf 

uf  u  Dyi>k  Iriliu.  117. 

(iniilli.>|.lu.^.  LulU'i'lLs'  1  ;  of  ll.u 

Hufucdu,  lul. 
OruilliuriUira     llionkuuiiii,     munod 

after  Sir  Jaiii<»  Urutiko,  37. 
Oruillioi'lcra  cnwus,  9  30, 
OmilliopUra    powiduii,    iu   gr«ut 

iHHuty,  429. 
Osuiig,  Tillage  of,  361. 
OtUn,  14,  39. 
Otto  uiij  (iislor,  Uoiart.,  traUJug 

niUui'iULiriuii,  41)4,  I'JS. 
Owli,iuCululiui,-272. 


IViancift  Straits,  554. 

Vtiei&v,  dilTvreiit  naa  of  tho,  691, 

MS  1  giKigriii<liiGtil  ilividiiiK  liuo, 

6!I3. 
ruli'iiiWii-',  dly  uf.  131.  I22:lKiyii, 

hii.,  of  Hi;   rudU  fiuiii  Cu  Ihiii. 

UHilau,  ib. 


I'ul 

■iOU. 
FiUnluJUicaie, 

H4I. 
Piineaiiui|;;a  i 

trill  M  Uiii 
rmiKnu,  Ma, 


:  sau 


InuuUful  |ialiii, 

II  tliu  Uutuliiun  cuci. 

id  U«lc:h  iiuiuiiUiu., 
iiiiimiluf,  114. 
Lirdi  Slid  iuKcta  tii. 


I'aiiuiidnyiuig  vuluuio,  oru[iU>ui  vt, 

l'a|wni  luat,  St. 

I'sfiiliu  oiMn,  liulturlly.  Ill,  Hi. 

l'ii|>ilia  ijikllilirlaiiu,  350. 
I><i|iiliii  mumDuii,  lis. 
j'upiliii  ulyiHU,  33tl,  330. 
P(i]iillumilliiGei,  337. 
Pugiiliua,  lliiu  iimiiiuaiia  uf.  3.11. 
I'uiiua  KuwIvM.  Uuudtiiirsty  IriUn 

of,  874. 
I'ainiuii  tivttM,  (lenutul  unmiuaDtii 

of  llio,  iOS. 
PuiiiMii  JhUiiiI^  natiml  liiilng'  uf 

Uiu,  B7il  (I  tqt    iiiiiuitiiitUa  o[ 

tUo,  fi7Si  bblo  of  tlio,  G7il  It  Mf . . 
of  Itiiv  b77|  liiiKut*  of. 


a  tbu  u 


67ai  lurBu  li 

Nuw  QuiDca,  STUi  tlio  famw  ul, 
rulaUd  to  tliia  of  AiwLrulk  BVut 
lunBuUof,  f(i.i  jilniil*  of.  fiSl. 
Taptuu  niOT  Iu  Otrwn,  941, 
]'j  iUBiia,tlio,  S16,  317]  Ervtviawiif 
■    -        .wiimmliy,  41S;.-' 


f  tlm. 


Hi,  410:    ililfm'ui 


eUukiya,  4li<ir 
uliuruclor  witli  tlio  Muluya,  Hi; 
nm-Tvudaad  taciturn,  434;  uf  thr 
Mulay  Arvliipclaua  632;  iwraoual 
vliaraul.^[j.tica  of  lia,  G85;  iboir 
alatura,  SBfl:  Uieir  moral  wul  iii- 
lellwtiial  cliaractoristiua,  GS8, 
fi87i  ial^ind  of  New  Guiikui,  Kr 
■ud  Arit  luluuils,  Mywil,  Sulvrully, 
kiul  Waiuiou  liiliubiloil  ■liuo.t 
eiuluaivufy  by,  CHV;  closuly  alliul 
to  tliu  uej^roaa  uf  Afrii^a,  iUS;  uii 
tJie  cnuia  aiid  lauuuagea  of  tlm, 
6W. 

I'untiligalla  ctruuculatn,  S60. 

Puradiiw  blrda,  luaniicr  of  sbooting, 
433;  acarvity  of  iu  Hvw  Quiiica, 
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Paradisea  regia,  444. 

Paradiaea  rubra  at  Waigioo,  620, 

527;  twenly-four  fine  specimens 

brought  away,  636. 
ParadiAeids  {see  Birds  of  Paradise). 
Parro«iuct,  long- tailed,  124. 
ParroU,  188;  in  Celebes,  272;  of 

Now  Guinea,  677. 
Peacock,  the  Java,  107. 
Pearl  shells,  the  chief  staple  of  the 

Am  trade,  485. 
Pehih,  bod  account  of,  886;  journey 

to,  ib. 
Penrissou   Mountain,  at  the  head 

of  the  Sardwak  river,  72. 
Peters,  Mr.  of  Awaiya,  863. 
PhalsBiiopis  grandillora,  422. 
PhfULSttut,  great  Argus,  country  of, 

33. 
PhcRflnnts,  in  Sumatra  and  Borneo, 

107. 
Philippine  Islands,  4;  active  and 

extinct  volcanoes  in,  6,  8 ;  black 

w<M)lly  races  of  the,  696. 
Phosphoric  light,  rushing  streams 

of,  409. 
PhyHiual  geography  (ace  Archipe- 

hi^o). 
Pieris,  genus,  866. 
Pig,  wild,  14,  276. 
Pigs,    their   power  of  swimming, 

393. 
Pigeons,  fruit,   121 ;   various,   160, 

157 ;   several  species  of,  186 ;  of 

immense    size,    418;     of     New 

Guinea,  576. 
Pin,  a  strange  novelty  to  the  na- 
tives, 388,  389. 
PinitCH,  on  the  Batchian  coast,  841; 

Sir  J.  Brooke's  suppression  of,  on 

the  coast  of  Borneo,  ib. ;  on  the 

coast  of   Arn,  486;    attack  the 

priiiis  and  murder  the  crows,  486, 

^:i7. 
Pitchor  plant,  on  Mount  Ophir,  31; 

water  in,  32;  the  plant  in  Borneo, 

81,  139. 
Pitta  genus,  390. 
Pitta  celebensis,  890. 
Pitta  gigoA,    a    beautiful   bird    of 

Gilolo,  314. 
PlunlM,  on  Mount  Uphir  (Ferns  and 

I'ilchor  Phints,  9ce  Imth),  31,  32; 

rhododendrons,    ib.  ;    lingibera- 


ceous  plants,  33  {see  Durian  and 
Bamboo) ;  on  Pangerango  moun- 
tain, 116-118;  geographical  distri- 
bution of,  187,  189  el  seq.;  dis- 
tribution of^  in  New  Guinea,  878. 

Plough,  a  native,  226;  ploughing, 
ib. 

Plumnge  of  Birds  of  Paradise, 
changes  of,  556  et  sea. 

Polynesia,  an  area  of  subsidence, 
6U3. 

Polvncsian  races,  591,  692,694;  on 
the  crania  and  languages  of  the, 
699,  600. 

Pomali,  or  "taboo,"  196. 

Poppa,  map  of,  614;  dilRculties  near 
the  island  of,  617  tt  seq. 

Portuguese,  in  Singapore,  from 
Malacca,  20 ;  in  Malarcn,  26 ;  Imd 
government  of,  in  Timor,  196; 
expelled  from  Tcmato  by  the 
Dutch,  308 ;  tnily  wonderful 
conipierors  and  colonizers,  426. 

Pottery,  carved  tool  for  making, 
609. 

Prau,  native,  of  Macassar,  406,  406; 
the  crow,  406,  410,  411;  captain 
and  owner  of  the,  411;  dangerous 
defects  of  tlio,  412 ;  comforts  of 
the,  427. 

Primula  iniperialis  in  Java,  117. 

Productions,  natural,  contrasts  of 
in   the   Malay  Archipelago,    10; 

ftoculiantics  of  |K>sition  in  certain 
ocalities,  10,  11;  natural  means 
of  dispersal  of,  11 ;  a  supposed 
case  of  natural  dispersal,  lo;  an 
exact  parallel  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
]Klago,  18. 

Ptilonopus  ]iulchellus,  628. 

Ptilonopus  sui>erbus,andP.  iogaster, 
337. 

PtiloHs  alberti,  of  N.  Australia, 
568. 

Pumbttckle  chief,  in  Lombock,  166. 


R. 


Races, contrasts  of,  10;  two  dtstinctt 

in  the  AndiifwlRgo,  the  Maluys 

and   Paputiii%   10,  20,  582  rt  n,'ff. 

{^itf  Maltivrt:iud  Papuans) :oiiinio*iK 
,.r  ... »  ' 


iiiili;{eiiuLia  rauu  ill  tbo  uluud  ot 
Curuiu,  ins  i  lliK  'I'iiiujruiw,  CNJJ, 
tlia    bluck    WMiUy-bairwl 


Uus,  GUOcI  Kj.;  Uiu  bliuik  I'ul/- 
uebiiui  riuHui,  fiUl  cf  teq. ;  gcnDnil 
nllwitiuiia  »>■,  SOS  <t  «4. :  on  tdu 
(sruuiu  mill  tliu  liuij-iuigui  of  llio, 
CUU  *t  KV. 

BiilQut,  Hir  SUmrunl,  Uiii  aeuouiitut 
tlia  i-uiiut  uf  Juvii,  101, 

Ktihtliiku  vuuuliulur)',  COG. 

It^nut  liii'J  uf  Auacniliii,  £09. 

Blimwianid,  iu  Mulaueu,  33, 

Bills  tHr<Ii  ur  Aiutnillu,  £07,  Gd8. 

BulilMsriuKat  ItaUiliiun,  331. 

Bwuiibarii,  Hon,  382 ;  a  QDriuao 
iutumU*t,  Sits. 

Bow,  Ur,  «n  Kiiglishnaa  tvaiilQut 
ot  LaiuUjvk,  Ills. 

Rotti  viKuilmliu'y,  007 

Bawun  uiauutuiui,  7Z 

Buittuii,  a  rirur  ol  Ccmm,  3ES; 
dilUuulty  of  cteeaiuu,  ib. 

Kuf&koD,  vilUgD  of,  tUa  lughimt  in 
Uiualinsu,  21G 1  ooOiiC  pkiilatiuuii, 
217;  bill  VBtpUtion,  ill7-21U 
(«■  Tuudunn]  j    talHaioluriaii  iu. 


Itu^^i  IJ1i|k:]^,I,1iiu  uf  Jiiv 


Sago  diallict  of  Eut  Ceram,  S77. 
Siu{o  brum),  loode  ol  pru|iiiiiug  tho, 

378  ;  DVea  fur  bukiiig,  880. 
Siigo  piUiu  of'   Cotiiiu,   377,   878; 

wusdiiiK  of,  379;  iHiiiveniaD  iuUi 

fuuj  Willi  litUu  luluur,  3H1. 
Saiy   irwn,   UGO,   300;   uf  Uio   IU 

IsIuwIh,  110. 
iiuli.)!!,  villiq^  of,  31fi,  310;  tho  in- 

liuliiliuitii  lUaliuut  fruiu  llie  MiJn/ 

niu:>,  3)1]. 
Saliim  vucabiUttry,  608. 
Salayw  Siruit*.  i03. 
Salnyer  vouabiilury,  SOS. 
^jalib^ibv  I»l.uiiki,  vuuibulury  of  tlie, 

606. 
Bolwalty,  map  of,  Sll;  inluiil  of, 


Siuiilul  wood,  iu  Tioioi,  8,  lUO, 

Iku^iir  lalaud,  1. 

auuKUir  UIbdUs  roiubuLiiry,  COS. 

Supurua  vuvabulan',  SOU. 

Sapi-uton,  Iho,  203:  dumzriiitioq  ut 
578. 

Saramdc,  81;  tUa  autlior  euter-  • 
tainud  at,  by  Sir  Jamai  Bruuku, 
SSj;  gQld'Auliia  aiul  cod-wurku, 
ib.  i  tlia  Hudoiiu  rlivc  awl  iu 
UlbiilarliM,  ill. ;  fuHul  uf  tbu  rivur 
of.  78;  arrfval  ai     ' 


Sardinia  and  doraico,  natural  pro- 

duutiuD*  monliar  M,  10. 
Sauak  VDuabularj,  601. 
SaiMkii,  tbu,  aLiitritfliMa    of  Lom- 

bock,  178, 
Savu  vocabulary,  607. 
Huoqiioiis.  167. 
Surew  iiiuaH  ou  tbo  Baleliian  caait, 

311. 


San,  coiitmsts  in  danClia  of,  9,  IS. 
Boa  Glpalaa,  vcuabuLay  of  tbo,  007. 
Sul-oiau  moiiiitilin,  lawar  alunea  uf 

tba,  71. 
Smuibanit  a  trip  to,  Si;  dcKilp- 

liou  of,  G3 1  a  Dyak  kuuio,  it. 
SoniiouUira  of  tba  Moluueu^  806. 
Seudntun,  Malay  viliugf^  70. 
Soniia,   Miiluy  villah-fl,  rUiMltt  uf 

iLo  pcu[>lo,  So.,  73,  7H. 
Scrpoiiti,  uf  iuunoHtu  utii,  387, 338. 
Svrvuiita,  tlia  author  doaurtoil  by  liu, 

877. 
Serwatty  lalandi,  4. 
Sharks  caujjht  and  cookod,  lOB. 
ShelU  and  fiih,  an  uarivallod  col- 

lection  of,  801. 
Siau  vocahuUry,  605. 
Siukiiuia  of  tha  aulhur  and  hia  mou, 

COl,  B07,  SOB. 
SilinLi,  inMyaol,  Gil,  SIS. 
Siuiia  satyro*,  10. 
Stmutijuu  river,  86  ;  cool-worka,  87  ; 

advuutogea  of,  good  locality   for 

iiiBuct  collectiag,  ii. ;  a  trip  up 

atream,  S3;  moiikeyaoii  thebuuka, 
t^.;  arrival  utSumibaii^U. 
SiaK»porD,  akatcb  of  tha  toim  and 
ialaud,  20  i  inhabitanbi  a  mixed 
ract^21;couimerc«a4tt.i  CliimM 
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in,  21,  22;  Jesuit  missiouarios, 
22;  character  of  the  island,  &c., 
24 ;  timers  and  tiger-pits,  ib. ; 
vegetation  and  insectSi  24,  25. 

Skulhi  {see  Crania). 

Slavery  at  Temate,  811;  abolition 
of,  312. 

HIeopiiig  shed,  356. 

SiiiiKO  on  lK>ard,  348. 

Snakes,  after  miii,  in  Moros,  240; 
in  Amljoyna,  29G. 

Soap-sprinfj;8,  in  Oeassa,  180. 

Social  position  of  England,  597; 
its  evils,  i6. ;  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative barbarism,  598. 

Sodos,  Malay  village,  73. 

Solomon  Islands,  5. 

Solor  vocabulary,  607. 

Sorong,  in  New  Quinea,  Mr.  Allen's 
voyiige  to,  570,  571 ;  di (Hen  1  ties 
encountered  at,  571 ;  niggednoss 
of  the  country,  572,  578. 

Sounibayfi,  the  chief  town  of  East 
Java,  99. 

Spaniards,  tnily  wonderfid  con- 
ipiororH  and  colonisers,  425. 

SjH'cicH,  geographical  distnuatiou 
of.  488.  489. 

Spiftr,  niuiiopoly  of  tlio  Dutch  (see 
Nutmeg). 

Spice  trade  of  the  Moluccas,  808 ; 
enormous  profits  of  the,  ib. 

Spice  trees,  district  of  the,  308. 

Spiders,  467 ;  immense  variety  of, 
in  the  Am  Islands,  432. 

Springs,  hot,  of  Celebes,  269. 

Squirrels  14  ;  in  Borneo,  39 ;  tame 
ones  in  the  village  of  Palem- 
iMiiig,  123. 

St  John,  Mr.,  account  of  a  mias, 
62. 

Sugar-palm  (with  plate),  230 ;  drink 
mode  from,  231. 

Sula  fiber,  413. 

Sula  Islands,  389;  vocabulary  of 
the,  606. 

Sumatra,  in  the  line  of  the  volcanic 
belt,  4, 5;  volcanoes  in,  6;  a  forest 
country,  7,  8;  the  orang  confined 
to,  anil  to  Horneo,  57 ;  pheasants 
in,  108;  villages  of,  125.  126. 

Suinbnwa,  island  of,  5 ;  no  forest 
iu,  8. 


T. 


Tab6kan,  a  Malay  village,  65 ;  as- 
sembling of  men  and  ^ys  to  look 
at  the  author,  66 ;  dress,  &c.  of, 
ib.'\  portrait  of  a  Dyak  vouth, 
ib, ;  a  visit  from  tlio  **  Orang- 
Kaya,"  or  rich  man  of  the  tHl^, 
67  ;  s^iorts  of,  ib,  (see  BoroUSi). 

Tamilan,  village  of,  858. 

Tanakaki,  island  of,  408. 

Tanysiptera,  tlio  genus,  457. 

Tanysiptera  acis,  391. 

Tanysiptera  doris.  917. 

Tanysiptera  isis,  330. 

Teluti,  vUlace  of,  358,  859. 

Teluti  and  Hoya  vocabularies,  607. 

Teor,  island  of,  366,  418. 

Toor  vocabulary,  607. 

Ternate,  island  of,  4  ;  arrival  at, 
304;  mountains  of,  305;  town  of, 
ib. ;  letter  of  introduction  to  Mr. 
J)uivenbo<lun,  known  as  the 
King  of,  ill.;  the  author's  resi- 
dence at,  806;  mountain  of,  807; 
fruit-trees  at,  ib.;  fort  of,  ib.; 
palooo  of  the  Sultan,  ih,  ;  ]>owor 
and  nnigni licence  of  the  anciiMit 
sultans,  308;  spice  trade  of,  308, 
309;  destruction  of  the  spice  titjes 
of,  308 ;  influence  of  the  Dutch 
established  at,  ib. ;  earthquakes  at, 
309,  310;  the  iidiubitants  are  of 
three  well -marked  races,  310, 311 ; 
slavery  at,  abolished,  312;  i*eturn 
to,  in  a  kora-kora,  347;  arrival  at, 
349;  poverty  of,  in  articlos  used 
by  Europeans,  492;  sketch  map 
of,  538;  voyn^o  to  from  Wnigion, 
•  537;  didicultics  of  the  voyage, 
641,  546  et  scq. 

Ternate  vocabiUary,  606. 

Teto  vocabulary,  607. 

Therates  labiata,  424. 

Thieving,  trial  and  punishment  for, 
440. 

Thrushes,  fruit,  14,  15;  leaf,  15; 
ground,  167 ;  beauty  of,  ib. 

Tides,  curious  phenomena  attend- 
ing. 539,  540. 

Ti«lorc,  JHland  of,  4  ;  volcanic  cone 
of,  304;  villago  of,  320;  Sultan 
of,  530. 

Tidoro  vocabulai'y,  606. 


Ti^r,  ill  Siiiguponi,  '2i ;  Irii|>a  fui, 

unit  iliiiiiura  of,  ib. ;  iu  lUUrm. 

as  I  tigar-HBU  in   Uunioo,  3D;  u 

tigcr-liuut,  107.  lOB. 
Timor,  Talnnno  Eii,  8;  no  forrsi  in, 

8;  oummnii  trraii  of,  ib.;  extant, 

ite.   of,   181  {jiM   Coiipaiig    unj 

DelU);  niounUins  of.  lai,  105; 

TbIiw  of    ttiB    iaiuid,  lar,   IBS; 

nun  at,  (BS,  tSli;  ncea  at  tho 

itlnnda  wnt  af,  SSB, 
Tiuior   ({roup   of  iaUnils,   ontunil 

hirtorr  of.  aOS;    binU  in,  203- 

^i\a ;  fuiini,  so;,  30a ;  uuiumuliu, 

2U3-21U. 
Timor  voinibnl«ry,.an7. 
Tolscco,  Bxuhungod  for  iiuecti,  iSS, 
Tolw,  viltigg  of,  360. 
Todiraiiiplios  ilioita,  337. 
Tooilioto,    TolcEBo    of,    8;    gruat 

eiTii.tioii  of,  ib. 
TaDioliDD  TiWiLbulary,  OOG. 
'Fuiiioi^,  coluiiy  fniiD,  331  ;  pooiilo 

of  Eiut  CBtobea,  HAS,  300. 
TDiiiurd  roualmlnry,  flOS. 
r»<i>liiiia.  vi11ii(p  i>r.  til  Uu1vl»M,  332; 

Wtttai-Tiil)  ■[,  SStli  fruiu  Tgniluiio 

to  ICnkiw  (which  mo). 
Tower,  Mr.,  »i  Enfiliihiaiii  fmI- 

ilDiitiiiMcniulo,  111. 
Tm\<:  iu  I.iiiiWk,  I7S,  ITd  (m 

r^iiiNiiM) ;  llio  iiiii(;ii!  lliat  kufliw  iilt 


Trogons,  IS,  Itl. 

TrHpiilorhynchi  of  tbs  Moluciaui, 
:itroiig  an<l  active  birds,  400,  401. 

Troi>iJiirli]'uchaa  IwuruooiiB,  SSS; 
1.  Buhuarautiu,  400, 

TropidorliyuuliiiB  fiiiiclca|>illiu,  S17. 

Turki,  extravn^nt  iiiww  of,  antar- 
taiiiMl  liy  tho  Mulay  Aruliipalu- 
t^ani,  369,  370.  , 


8'^. 
Va|{otntioi . 

Malay  Arehi[Mliu(D.  3;  Eumpratin 

in  Jar*.  US;  in  Timor,  IKS,  IIW; 

in  Celabuit,  24S. 
Villafpa  of  the  i^umstnin  Malay*. 

129;  pretty  villiunn  iu  Colobu. 

iU. 
TiulotB,  tc.  hi  Jan.  118. 
Vivvria  tangBliingii,  iiTi. 
Vivem  zel^etha.  83S. 
Vacnbubuiaii,  Uat  of.  collacteil.  ttH. 
Volciuiia  and  m>n-vot«Aiiia  tiiliuulii, 

MntmitB  of,  3-0  i  roUanii'.  halt, 

coiitse  and  extent  oi;  f.  7,  13. 
Voliaooaa,  8-7;  mud,  !6U;  view  of 

Die   volcima  M   Uali.  SSS.   287; 

in  Anibojoo,  203  ;  uf  the  Malay 


iHlaa 


,  920) 


SriMaiiiii  of  tUo  laud  w 
22,  S23. 
Vurkal  rirer.  4SS. 
Vorkay,  map  o^  HI 


Wahat,  village  of,  BSl)  arrival  at, 
882. 

Wiiimi  vocabuliiry,  On?. 

WaliloDO,diiitriiitohlorin  Java,  IDV. 

Waigiau,  island  of,  7;  Tuyage  frain 
Coram  to,  613;  map  of,  Sli ; 
dilHcultiu  of  approaching  522  ; 
loet  aervants  recoverad,  624 ; 
arrival  at,  G25  ;  binla  of  Pantdiw 
at,  t>27i  inclemeut  weather  at, 
S^S;  the  iiilinbitanls  a  iuii<^l 
nee,  ii.;  thuir  UnK'iage  eiilirolv 
Papunn,  639;  coUectiima ohtuiiuil 
in,  638 ;  voyaso  front  to  Toniute. 
637  at  iq. ;  akotvh  nia|i  of  thu 
voyoga,  633 ;  dllUcultiea  of  the 
voyage,  641,  US  it  mi. 


Wauumbai,  village  of,  4BS ; 
lodgiiiKa  at,  4S<,  455;  aarage  in- 
halilantaor,  46G;  iiii|UiaitiTeaa*< 
of  tlio  lialiVfts  iSS  ft  Itq.  i  iofCvul 
miMCtuiK,    4U3;    tho    autltur'a 
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mysterious  charar^tcr,   470 ;    war 

among  the  natives,  471 ;  de|mrtnro 

from,   472 ;     the   i>cople   perfect 

«avngo«,  481. 
Wanis-wanis,   villnr^o  of,  377;  the 

country  around,  381. 
Warzhonjfn,  Va\\>\.  llerr,  ohtiiins  a 

house  for  the  auth'ir,  428. 
Watclai  Ohanuol,  4.02,  453. 
Watehii  Kivrr,  484. 
Water,  RCJireiiy  of,  n20. 
Wayajm,  vilhi^M  of,  380. 
Wayapo  vocabulary,  605. 
Waypoti,  locality  of,  38(J,  387;  the 

author's  house  at,  388;  ignorance 

of  tlie  natives,  390. 
Weapons  of  war,  471. 
Western    Islands,   rcacmblanco    to 

Aflia,  13. 


Wokan,    island  of,    435 ;    map  of, 

442. 
Wiinosalem,  road  to,  103;  position 

of,   107;  iiotRd  for  its  peacocks, 

ih.\  n<il lections  in,  110. 
Wood-lHiring  insecU,  478. 
W..odp(Mkor-«,  Ifi,  in,  273. 
Words,  nine,  soloctinns  of  in  fifty- 

niuM  lanuuii<»fs,  608,  609. 
Wohls,  ono  hundred  and  sovontoon, 

in   thirty- three  languages,    610- 

628. 


Z. 


ZingibeTaccous  plants,  33. 
Zollinger,  the  Dutch  natumlist,  hia 

account   of  the   island  of  Bali« 

202. 
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